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2 MERCURY. 

Sourcei. Often found native; more frequently as sulphide, either 
alone, in the form of cinnabar, or mixed with Idrialine, in Quicksilver 
Liver-ore and Brand-ore, and abo in some varieties of Fahl-ore; very rarely 
as selenide of mercury, combined with sulphide of mercury, selenide of 
zinc, or selenide of lead j as iodide and chloride of mercury, and likewise 
combined with silver, in native Amalgam. Common salt appears also to 
contain traces of mercury, inasmuch as (according to Rouelle, J, de Midec, 
48, 299, Proust, Scher. J, 4, 190, Westrumb, kl. pht/s. ckem. Ahhandl. 
4, 1, 423, and Wurtzer, Schw. 37, 83), when it is distilled with oil of 
vitriol, corrosive sublimate sometimes passes over together with the hydro- 
chloric acid ; the mercury may, however, have been contained in the oil of 
vitriol. 

Preparation, By distilling mercurial ores in contact with lime, 
smithy-scales, or common air, so as to remove the sulphur by formation 
of sulphide of calcium, sulphide of iron, or sulphurous acid ; partly also to 
remove chlorine. In the bavarian Rheinpfalz, a mixture of ore and lime 
is heated to redness in long cast-iron bottles, placed in nearly horizontal 
rows one above the other, in a long furnace, and provided with receivers. 
At Horowitz, in Bohemia, a mixture of ore and smithy-scales is placed in 
iron dishes, which are attached one above the other by the centres of their 
bases to a vertical iron axis, and covered over with an iron receiver, closed 
at top, and dipping into water at bottom. The upper part of the 
receiver is surrounded by the furuace, and imparts its heat to the dishes, 
from which the mercury rises in vapour, and coUects in the water con- 
tained in the trough. This process is called Dutillatio per descensum. At 
Idria in Illyrla, the quicksUver-ore, coarsely broken up, is laid upon a 

gerforated stone arch in a turret-shaped furnace, and, after the apertures 
y which it is introduced have been stopped, heated to redness by flames 
made to play against the under surface of the arch. The sulphur is 
burnt by the air, which is admitted through channels constructed for the 
purpose ; and the mixture of mercurial vapour, sulphurous acid, and smoke 
from the furnace, is made to pass through a horizontal channel constructed 
in the upper part of the furnace, then up and down through seven con- 
densing chambers, and finally through a turret-shaped chamber into the air. 
In the course of this long transit, the mercury condenses in the chambers^ 
the floor of which, beinff inclined to one side, enables it to run out ; it is 
then collected, and stramed through coarse cloth. A similar process is 
followed at Almaden in Spain, excepting that the vapours, instead of 
passing through condensing chambers, are made to traverse a series of 
tubes made up of cylinders, called Aludeh, open at both ends, and fitting 
one into the other. These are laid upon a surface, called the Aludel-bath, 
first descending a little, and then ascending, and finally open into the 
chimney. — Mercury is sent into the market^ sometimes in leathern bags, 
and sometimes in wrought-iron bottles, which are afterwards used in 
chemical laboratories for the preparation of potassium. 

Purificatum from foreign metals, 1. The mercury is distilled, either 
alone, or, better, under a thick layer of iron filings, in glass, earthen, or 
other retorts. A portion of the foreign metals is very apt to pass over 
with the mercury, either in the form of vapour or by spirting during the 
ebullition. The latter of these accidents is prevented by a coating of 
iron-filings. — 2. By distilling the mercnry with one-tenth of its weight of 
cinnabar, the sulphur of which retains the foreign metals. (Dorfurt.) 
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9. By distilling cinnabar prepared by sublimation (or corrosive sublimate) 
with one part of lime or iron-filinffs. This method yields the purest mercury, 
because, in the preparation of the cinnabar, the sulphides of the foreign 
metals remain unsnblimed. — 4. By distilling red oxide of mercury. The 
metal thns obtained is covered with a film of reproduced oxide, and 
appears dingy and sluggish of motion. From these defects it may be 
freed by agitation with dilute nitric acid, or with warm dilute sulphuric 
acid. (Alohr, Ann. Pkarm, 25, 222.) — 5. By boiling a solution of corrosive 
sublimate in a clean iron vessel. (Voigtel.) — 6. By boiling the impure 
mercury for some hours with -^ of its weight of mercurous nitrate dis- 
solved in water, or with a small quantity of very dilute nitric acid. 
[According to WitUtetn {Repert. 65, 362) the boiling with solution of oarrosive subli- 
mate, as abo^e mentioned, is disadvantageoos, because it occasions the formation of 
ealomel.] Or by agitating the mercury for some days with sulphuric acid — 
which must be stronger, as the mercury is more impure — till the acid no 
longer becomes turbid, or takes up any foreign substance. (Branchi, 
jRepert. 6, 77.) — ^ 7. Ulex agitates 2 pounds of mercury with half an 
ounce of solution of sesquichloride of iron, having a specific gravity of 1'48. 
The mercury is thereby reduced to a state of very fine division, and the 
action on the foreign metals is accelerated by the formation of chloride of 
mercury, which collects between the drops. It is sufficient to agitate the 
mercury with the iron solution for ten minutes, and then wash it with 
water. The mercury, after drying, is easily reunited by the application 
of a gentle beat. {Ann. Pkarm. 60, 2 10.) IT — Pure mercury should leave 
no residue when dissolved in nitric acid, evaporated, and ignited; or when 
fused with sulphur and sublimed in a glass flask. When made to run 
down a gently-inclined surface, it should retain its round form, and not 
leave a tail; and when agitated in a bottle with dry air, it should not 
yield any black powder. 

Pt'operHea. Mercury freezes, according to Hutchins, at — 39*44^, 
undergoing considerable contraction, and forming a tin-white, ductile 
mass, crystallized iu octohedrons and needles, capable of being cut with a 
knife, and exhibiting a granular fracture. At ordinary temperatures, 
it forms a very coherent but very mobile liquid, which adheres but 
slightly to glass, and has a density of 13*5592 (Karsteu), 13*5886 at 4^ 
and 13-535 at 26'' (Kupfier), 13*568 (Cavendish and Bri8Son>, 13*575 
(Fahrenheit), 13*613 at 10^ (Biddle), 13*595 at 4'' (Kopp), 13*596 (Reg- 
nault). Mercury remains unaltered when agitated for any length of 
time with oxygen gas, common air, hydrogen, nitrogen, nitrous oxMe, 
nitric oxide, carbonic acid gas, or alcohol ; but any foreign metals that 
may be mixed with it, become oxidized by agitation in air or oxygen gas^ 
producing a grey pulverulent mixture of the oxides of the foreign metals 
and finely divided metallic mercury. On the other hand, by agitation 
with water, ether, or oil of turpentine, or by trituration with sulphur, 
sulphide of antimony, sugar, grease, &c., even in vacuo, mercury is con- 
verted into a grey powder, ^thiops per se, consisting of small globules of 
the metal, which are separated by interposition of foreign matter, but 
mn together again on its removal : Extinction, Deadening of Mercury. 
(Brugnatelli, Proust, A. Gekl. 6, 394; A. Vogel, Ann, Chim. 58, 171; 
74, 220; further, Schw. 4, 393; Roux, J. Pkarm. 11, 215.^ In well 
prepared grey mercurial ointment, the mercury forms nearly uniform 
globules having a diameter between -^ and y^W ^^ ^ ^^®> ^^^ "^^ ^^'' 
tingnisbable by the naked eye. (Ehrenberg;, Pogg. 24, 40.) The deadening 
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of qaickBilver was formerly attributed to oxidation. If According to 
Barensprung (•/. pr. CJiem. 50, 21), some, at least, of the mercury in grey 
mercurial ointment is in the state of black oxide (the quantity being 
greater, the older the ointment), and this oxide, after the fat has been 
extracted by ether, may be dissolved out by water slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. IT Mercury boils, according to Crichton, at 346^; 
according to Dal ton, at 349^; according to Heiurich, at 356^; according 
to Dulong & Petit, at 360^, and is thereby converted into a colourless 
vapour. Vapour rises, however, from mercury, even between -h 15' 5° 
and 27° (but not at — 6*7^), both in vacuo and in spaces filled with air, 
as shown by the silvering of gold leaf, kept for two months in a vessel 
over mercury. (Faraday, Schw. 32, 482 j and Fogg, 9, 7"".) IT According 
to Karsten {Pogg, 71, 245), mercury at temperatures below 0°, gives off 
sufficient vapour to bring out the image on a Daguerreotype plate held 
over it. Brame {Instit, 1849, 403) finds that sulphur in the very finely 
divided, utricular condition (utricules de sovfre) in which it is first preci- 
pitated from the state of vapour, is a much more delicate test for the 
presence of mercurial vapour than gold-leaf. By means of this test, he finds 
that at 1 2^, the vapour of mercury rises to a height of more than a metre; 
that even at S°, it appears to have no limited atmosphere ; that it rises^ at 
ordinary temperatures, from amalgams and mercurial ointment ; that in 
presence of air and sulphur-vapour, it diffuses, according to the same law 
as other ^ases ; but that in presence of air and iodine- vapour, and of the 
vapour of iodide of mercury thereby produced, the law of diffusion appears 
to be different. H The loUowiug observation appears likewise to be 
C(mnected with this subject. Some mercury, forming part of the cargo 
of a ship on the Spanish coast, ran out of the bags, which had become 
^ rotten, and found its way into the hold, where it mixed with the bilge- 
water. An elastic fluid was in consequence evolved, which covered every 
piece of metal in the vessel with a coating of quicksilver, and affected 
the whole ship's company with violent symptoms of salivation. (Burnett, 
Phii. Trans, 1823, 402; abstr. Gilb. 40, 347.) 

Compounds of Mercury, 

All compounds of mercury are either volatilized or decomposed by 
heat, and yield metallic mercury when distilled with carbonate of soda. 
The mixture should be slightly moistened, otherwise a portion of chloride 
or bromide of mercury may sublime undecomposed. 

Atomic weight of mercury: 101-2658 (Berzelius) ; t00'04 = 100 
(Erdmann & Marchand, J, pr. C/tem, 31, 392). 

According to Wiggers (Pogg, 41, 440), mercury is slightly soluble in 
boiling water. When 20 ounces of water are poured upon 2 ounces of 
mercury, and boiled down to 10 ounces, the decanted liquid shows no 
particular reaction with sulphuretted hydrogen or protochloride of tin ; 
but on mixing it with 10 drops of nitric acid, and evaporating, the residue 
exhibits a slight brown tint when treated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Anthon also (j. pr, Chem, 15, 153) found that water boiled with mercury 
for 15 hours, and then decanted, was capable of silvering gold-leaf; and 
after evaporation with nitric acid, gave the characteristic reactions with 
sulphuretted hydrogen and protochloride of tin. Paton and Favrot 
{J, Chim, med, 14, 306), in repeating the experiment of Wiggers with 
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distilled water and with river-water, did not discover mercury in the 
water after evaporation with nitric acid ; Girardin also {J, Chim. mdd. 9, 
283), found no mercury in water which had been boiled with that metal ; 
he did not, however, mix it with nitric acid before evaporation. When 
water is poured upon mercury, boiled down to one-half, decanted, then 
left to stand for several days, afain decanted, and thrown upon a thick 
paper filter, small quantities of mercury, sufficient to silver gold leaf, 
remain on the filter; but the filtrate, when mixed with nitric acid and 
evaporated, shows no trace of mercury. Perhaps the quantity used in 
the experiment was too small ; but, at all events, the experiment shows 
that the mere decantation adopted by Wiggers is not sufficient to sepa- 
rate the water from the mercury mechanically mixed with it; to decide 
the question completely, experiments should be made with larger quan* 
tities of water. (Om.) 



Mercury and Oxygen. 
A. Mercurous Oxide. Hg*0. 

Di-oxide of Mercury ^ Sub-oxide of Mercury, Black Oxide of Ma^cxiry^ 
QiiecksUberoxyduly Schwarzes Quecksilberoxyd, Protoxide de Mercure, 
Oxyde mercureux. 

This oxide is formed, in combination with acids, by the action of nitric 
or sulphuric acid, not very strongly heated, on excess of mercury; also 
by heating dissolved mercuric salts with metallic mercury. 

Preparation. By decomposing a mercurous salt or the dichlorido of 
mercury with an aqueous fixed alkali in excess ; the separated mercurous 
oxide must be washed and dried in the dark. Donovan difl*uses finely 
pounded dichloride of mercury in water, treats it at once with excess of 
potash, and then washes and dries the product. The mercurous oxide 
thus obtained, yields but few globules of mercury on trituration. If too 
little potash be added in the first instance, there is formed, according to 
Donovan, a basic hydrochlorate of mercurous oxide, which abstracts 
oxygen from the separated oxide, and is itself converted into basic hydro- 
chlorate of mercuric oxide, so that a further addition of potash produces 
a mixture of dioxide, protoxide, and metallic mercury. Duflos {N. Br. 
Arch. 23, 310) adds 1 part of caustic potash-ley to 12 parts of absolute 
alcohol— -decants the liquid from the resulting precipitate— mixes \\ of it 
with a solution of mercurous nitrate (stirring constantly), till the liquid 
slightly reddens litmus — then adds the remaining ^V — leaves the precipi- 
tate to subside— decants — washes it with water — ^and dries it at a gentle 
heat in the dark. The mercurous oxide thus obtained is black, with a 
tinge of yellowish brown, gives up nothing to dilute hydrochloric acid, 
but dissolves completely in strong acetic acid. According to Guibourt 
{Ann, Chim. Phys. 1, 422), it is impossible to obtain this oxide pure, 
because, during washing, even in the dark, it is resolved into a mixture of 
the protoxide with metallic mercury. The product formed by triturating 
the protoxide with mercury is merely a mixture. 

Properties. Brown-black powder, destitute of taste and smell. 
Specific gravity of that obtained from calomel by the action of caustic 
potash, 8i^503 (Karaten), 1069 (Herapath). 
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Foarcfoy & 
Sefstrdm. Th^nard. DonoTan, Guibonrt. 

2Hg 200 .... 96-15 .... 96-2 96-16 96-04 95*69 

8 .... 3-85 .... 3-8 3-84 3-96 4-31 

Hg»0 .... 208 .... 10000 .... 1000 10000 10000 10000 

Zaboadbu Braamcamp St Siqoein Oliva. Cbeneriz. 

Hg 95 92-5 89-3 

O 5 ,... 7-5 10-7 

100 100-0 100-0 

(Hg^O = 2 . 1265-823 + 100 = 2631-646. Benelius.) 

Decompositions. Light, even diffased daylight, or a gentle heat, 
resolves the dioxide of mercary into metallic mercury and the protoxide, 
(at 100^ according to Donovan; according to A. Vogel, however, Ann* 
Chim. 84. 221, the decomposition does not take place at that tempera- 
ture). At a red heat, it is resolved into mercury and oxygen gas. By 
aqueous phosphorous acid, it is converted into mercury and phosphoric 
acid. (Braamcamp & Siqueira Oliva.) By potassium and sodium, at 
about the melting points of those metals, it is decomposed, with vivid 
ignition and slight detonation, yielding metallic mercury and an alkali. 
(Gay-Lussac & Thenard.) Detonates when struck with phosphorus. — 
It is slowly decomposed hy phosphuretted hydrogen gas. (Graham.) — 
Boiled with aqueous iodide of potassium, it yields metallic mercury and 
protiodide of mercury and potassium; if the mercurous oxide is in excess, 
diniodide of mercury is formed at the same time. (Berthemot, J, Fharm. 
14, 189.) A concentrated solution of sal-ammoniac decomposes it in a 
similar manner, ammonia being evolved, and mercury and hydrochlorate 
of mercuric oxide separated. (Pagenstecher, Expert. 27, 27; L. Thompson, 
I^kiL Mag, J, 10, 179.) — Carbonate of ammonia likewise decomposes 
mercurous oxide into mercuric oxide which dissolves, and metallic mer- 
cury which remains behind. (Wittstein.) 

Comhuiations, With acids, forming the Salts of Mercurous Oxide, 
or Mercurous Salts. — These salts are ohtained, either by dissolving 
mercury in excess in certain oxidizing acids, such as nitric or sulphuric 
acid, or by dissolving mercurous oxide in acids; or hy double decomposi- 
tion. — The basic salts are mostly yellow, the normal salts white; most of 
them are soluble in water, redden litmus, and have a metallic taste; their 
action on the human body is not very violent. Some of the normal salts 
are resolved hy water into acid salts which dissolve, and basic salts which 
remain undissolved. 

Mercurous salts are decomposed, with precipitation of metallic mer- 
cury, by the following substances: — By charcoal. This substance, when 
immersed in a solution of mercurous nitrate, becomes covered, in the 
oourse of two days, with globules of mercury. (Boeck.) — By phosphorus* 
Phosphorus immersed in mercurous nitrate, soon becomes covered with 
mercury. (Boeck, Fischer.) — By phosphorous and hypophosphorous adds. 
These acids, added to mercurous salts, throw down finely-divided mercury* 
(Braamcamp & Siqueira Oliva.) Characters traced on paper with the 
mercurous solution, assume a metallic aspect when the paper is kept in a 
bottle containing phosphorus. (Grotthuss.) — By sulphurous acid. This 
acid, added to a solution of mercurous nitrate, immediately throws down 
metallic mercury as a blackish-grey powder; but even when the sulphur- 
ous acid is in excess, a portion of the mercury remains in solution for 
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aeyeral days, and is precipitated by boiling. (A. Yogel.) — By tine, cad- 
miumy iron, tin, lead, bismuth, copper^ antimony, and arsenic. Zinc, 
oadmiam, lead^ copper, and bismuth, immersed in eolation of merourous 
nitrate, throw down the whole of the mercury in 24 hours; the other 
metals leave a portion of the mercury in solution. Iron exerts no action, 
[because it becomes passive]. Sometimes a white or yellow precipitate 
IS farmed at the same time; this precipitate, in the case of zinc, cadmium, 
and copper, consists of basic mercurous nitrate; with bismuth, of mono- 
basic bismuth-nitrate; with lead, of basic merourous nitrate and lead- 
nitrate together. Tin becomes covered with a brown, and antimony 
with a yellowish brown powder, which continually deepens in colour, 
and, after a few days, is resolved into globules of mercury. (Fischer, 
Pogg. 9, 258.) Mercury is likewise reduced from mercurous salts by 
brass, and by the alloys of silver with zinc, tin, lead, and copper, — by the 
latter^ even when it contains 3 parts of silver to one of copper. (Fischer, 
Fogg, 12, 504.) — Iron and arsenic also decompose mercurous salts at 
ordinary temperatures. (Orfila, «/. Chem, mSd. 6, 321.) — Iron produces 
no precipitate in a very concentrated solution of mercurous nitrate, 
because it becomes passive ; but from a dilute solution of that salt, and 
likewise from the acetate, it readily throws down metallic mercury. (Gm.) 
-r— Copper immersed in the mercurous solution, becomes covered with a 
grey film, which assumes a silver- white aspect on being rubbed between 
paper. — By prolochloride of (in. This reagent precipitates dichloride of 
mercury, which is immediately converted iuto metallic mercury. (Sou- 
beiran.) — By green vitriol, (keir, Schw, 53, 166; Orfila.) Tnis salt, 
added to mercurous nitrate, thrown down a white powder consisting of 
mercurous sulphate, which soon turns grey and is converted into globules 
of mercury. (Gm.)— J9y certain organic compounds. Sugar, boiled with 
mercurous acetate, throws down metallic mercury, together with a small 
quantity of dioxide. (A. Vogel.) Oil of turpentine reduces mercuiy 
from mercurous salts. (Orfila.) — Hydrocyanic acid, added to mercurous 
salts, throws down half the mercury and forms cyanide of mercury:— 

Hg30 + HCy » Hg + HgCy + HO. 

Hydrosulphuric acid and alkaline hydrosulphates yield, with mer- 
curous salts, a black precipitate of disulphide of mercury. The precipi- 
tate is black, even when the quantitv of the reagent is insufficient for 
complete precipitation. It is insoluble in excess of ammonia or hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia. (H. Rose, Analyt, Chemie.) Not a trace is dis- 
solved, even with the aid of heat; but if the hydrosulphate of ammonia 
contains excess of sulphur, the black precipitate is converted into proto- 
snlphide. (Gm.) It dissolves in excess of the alkaline hydrosulphate, 
with separation of metallic mercury (?). (Mialh6, N, Ann, Chim. Phys, 
5, 170.) Dissolves in caustic potash, with separation of metallic mer- 
cury; acids added to the filtrate throw down protosulphide of mercury. 
(H. Rose.) Absolute alcohol, united with 6 volumes of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, has no action on dry mercurous salts. (Parnell.) — Free tri- 
ibionic acid forms a black precipitate with mercurous salts (Langlois); 
tetiathionic and pentathionic acids give yellow precipitates, which 
blacken on boiling. (Kessler.) — Alkaline hyposulphites throw down 
sulphide of mercury, sulphuric acid remaining in the liquid. (H. Rose, 
Pogg. 33, 241.) — Hydriodic acid and iodide of potassium throw down 
green diniodide of mercury: — 

Hg«0,NO* + KI = Hg3I + K0,NO*. 
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The preoipitate is soluble in excess of iodide of potassium. — Hydro- 
bromic acid and bromide of potassium give white precipitates with mer- 
curous salts. — Hydrochloric acid and soluble metallic chlorides added to 
these salts^ throw down dichloride of mercury. If the solution is some- 
what concentrated, the precipitate is curdy; in dilute solutions, it takes 
the form of a fine powder; and in case of ^reat dilutions, only an opales- 
cence is produced; this last effect is visible even to the 80,000th degree 
of dilution. (Pfaff.) The precipitate is scarcely soluble in excess of the 
reagent; it turns black when treated with potash or ammonia. 

Caustic alkalis added to mercurons salts, yield a black precipitate of 
mercurous oxide. When ammonia is used, the precipitate generally 
contains more or less of the newly formed salt. — K According to Lefort, 
(^. J, Pharm, 8, 5), the precipitate formed by caustic alkalis in mer- 
curous salts, always amalgamates gold-leaf, and must therefore be 
regarded as a mixture of mercuric oxide with metallic mercury. — T 
Monocarbonate of potash forms a yellow, and bicarbonate of potash a 
white precipitate, of mercurous carbonate, which is slightly soluble in 
excess of the alkaline carbonate, and when boiled, gives off carbonic acid 
and turns black. — Very small quantities of carbonate of ammonia form a 
grey, and larger quantities a black precipitate. The carbonates of baryta, 
strontia, lime, and magnesia, precipitate mercurous salts, even in the cold.- 
(Demar^ay.) — Phosphate of soda forms a white precipitate of mercurous 
phosphate; according to Pfaff, to the 10,000th degree of dilution. — 
Alkaline chromates yield a bright brick-red precipitate of mercnrouB 
chromate. 

Oxalic aoid forms a white precipitate of mercurous oxalate. So like- 
wise do alkaline oxalates, up to the iO,OOOth degree of dilution. (Pfaff.) — 
Ferrocyanide of potassium produces a thick white precipitate, and ferri- 
cyanide of potassium a red-brown precipitate, which turns white after 
standing for some time. — Tincture of galls yields a brownish yellow 
precipitate with mercurous salts. — Most mercurous salts, which are inso- 
luble of water, dissolve in nitric acid. 



B. Mercuric Oxide. HgO. 

Protoxide of Mercury, Bed oxide of Mei^cury, Quechsilheroxyd, Rothes 
Queckailberoxyd, Deutoxyde de Mercure, Oxyde mercurique. 

Formation, 1. Mercury heated to the boiling point for a considerable 
time in contact with the air, is converted, without visible combustion, into 
mercuric oxide. — When the two poles of Hare*s deflagrator are made to 
dip into two vessels full of mercury, and the mercury allowed to run in a 
fine stream through a narrow opening from the upper to the lower vessel, 
visible combustion takes place, according to Hare. The blue light which 
is seen whenever the circuit of a powerful galvanic battery is closed by 
dipping the connecting wire into mercury, is likewise due to combustion of 
the mercury. — 2. This oxide is also formed when the metal is heated with 
excess of nitric or sulphuric acid. 

^ Preparation, 1. By keeping mercury for a month or longer at a 
boiling heat in a flask filled with air, and having a long loosely-fitting tube 
adapted to its month : Ifercurius prcecipitaius per «e. — 2. By exposing the 
nitrate of mercuric or mercurous oxide to a high and gradually increasing 
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temperatare in a crucible, or, better, in a glass vessel surrounded with sand 
as long as nitrous acid is evolved. To save nitric acid, the oxide, moistened 
with water, may be previously triturated with an equal weight of mercury, 
till the latter is completely deadened : Mercuritu prcecipUatus ruber. Care 
must be taken not to raise the temperature too high. The oxide prepared 
by this process on the small scale is a dull powder; in commerce, it occurs 
in shining crystalline graina According to Gay-Lussac, the small unpul- 
verized crystals of mercurous nitrate yield the second form of the oxide, 
but the pulverized salt yields the first form. The more perfect crystalli- 
zation of the oxide. prepared on the large scale is undoubtedly due to the 
slower rate at which the heat increases. According to Winckler (Eeperi. 
81, 475) the commercial oxide likewise contains 2 per cent, of nitre, which 
probably exerts some influence also ; it does not, however, appear to be 
essential, since the oxide prepared by (1) likewise takes the form of crys- 
talline grains. — 3. By precipitating a dissolved mercuric salt with excess 
of potash, aud washing the precipitate. 

Impurities. 1. Batic nitrate ofmsrcuric oxide, when the salt has not 
been sufficiently heated. The oxide containing this salt s^ves ofl* nitrous 
vapours when gently heated in a retort. It may be purified in this manner, 
or by boiling with dilute potash-ley, or by washing with water. — 2. yUre. 
May be completely removed by boiling water. (Winckler.) — 3. Minium, 
Remains in the form of fused protoxide of lead, when the mercuric oxide is 
strongly heated in a glass tube, or in the form of peroxide of lead, when the 
mercuric oxide is dissolved in nitric acid. — 4. Brick-dtist, Remains be- 
hind, when the oxide is ignited or dissolved in nitric acid. — 5. Cinnabar, 
Remains, when the oxide is dissolved in hydrochloric acid. 

Properties, Specific gravity: 11 000 (Pol. BouUay), 11 074 (Hera- 
path), 111909 (Karsten), 11-29 at 4° in vacuo (Royer & Dumas), 11-136 
(Playfair & Joule). Crystallizes in obtuse rhombohedrons. Such at least 
was the form in which it was found in a glass containing Aqua pkaga" 
dcBnica (a mixture of lime-water and protochloride of mercury). (Saladin, 
J. Chim. m^d. 7, 530). It is generallv crystallo-granular and scaly, shining, 
and of a bright brick-red colour ; by pulverization it acquires an orange 
yellow colour, lighter as the powder is finer. When prepared on the small 
scale, it is a dull, flocculent, earthy mass or powder, of a brownish brick- 
red colour. When obtained by precipitating a mercuric salt with an 
alkali, it forms a light orange-yellow powder. — When heated, it becomes 
vermilion-red, aud afterwards violet-black, but recovers its original colour 
on cooling. Hajs a repulsive metallic taste, and is a violent acrid poison. 

Pelouze (Compt rend. 16, 50) supposes that ordinary crystallo-granular 
mercuric oxide differs from that precipitated by potash (3) in this respect, 
that the former is crystalline, the latter amorphous. To this he attributes 
the difference in their chemical properties. When equal quantities of 
these two oxides are ignited in the same muffle, the amorphous oxide vola- 
tilizes completely in a time in which the decomposition of the crystalline 
oxide is scarcely begun. Dry chlorine gas acts very slowly at ordinary 
temperatures on the crystalline oxide (hypochlorous acid being produced), 
and not much more quickly when the oxide is pulverized; but on the 
precipitated oxide (3) it acts with such violence that the substance 
becomes red-hot ; even when the oxide (3) has been previously heated to 
a temperature between ^00^ and 400 ^ it acts on dry chlorine in the 
course of a few minutes. (Pcjouze). — This view is contradicted by the 
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following experimeBta of Gaj-Lossao. {CompL rend, 16, 809). When 
equal qoantities of the oxide (1) prepared by boiling mercury in contact 
with air, and of that precipitated bj potash (9) are gradually heated in 
two glam tubes immersed together in a fused metallic alloy — then cooled 
— then heated again, and so on,— both oxides begin to ^ve off oxygen at 
the same temperature, and both cease to evolve it at the same degree in 
cooling. It is true that (3) gives off rather more oxygen in the same 
time; but if (1) is previously pounded, the difference is but slight — Dry 
chlorine gas produces much less hypochlorijus acid with (1) than with 
(3); but the difference is to be attributed to the much smaller surfisMe 
which (1) presents, that surface quickly becoming covered with chloride 
of mercury; the slowness of the action also precludes the rise of tempe- 
rature by which the decomposition is accelerated in the case of (3). 
Under water, the two oxides are acted upon by chlorine in the same 
manner, because the chloride of mercury then dissolves as it forms. 
Hence it may inferred that the oxide (3) is not amorphous, but in a 
finely divided crystalline state. 

Erdmann & Foorcroy & 
Seftstrdm. Marchand. Th^nard. Donovan. 

Hg 100 .... 92-59 .... 92-68 .... 92-596 .... 92-4 .... 92-75 

O 8 .... 7-41 .... 7-32 .... 7-404 .... 7*6 .... 725 

HgO 108 .... 10000 .... 100-00 .... 100000 .... 1000 .... 10000 

Zaboada, Braamcamp, 
Proust. N. Rose. & Siqueira Oliva. Chenerix. 

Hg 92 91 90 85 

O 8 9 10 15 

100 ZZ 100 ~.. 100 ZZ 100 

Decompontions. Mercuric oxide gradually turns black when exposed 
to sunshine, being superficially decomposed into oxygen and metallic 
mercury, according to Guibourt, or, according to Donovan, into oxygen 
and mercurous oxide. At a red heat, it volatilizes completely, being 
resolved into oxygen gas and vapour of mercury. Part of the mercurial 
vapour again takes up oxygen, and the oxide thus formed collects on the 
Bur^Ebce of the mercury which passes over, and diminishes its fluidity. 
With phosphorus, mercuric oxide detonates under the hammer. Boiled 
with phosphorus and water, it yields phosphide of mercury and aqueous 
phosphoric acid (Pelletier); at ordinary temperatures, the same mixture 
yields fluid mercury and phosphoric oxide, no phosphoric or phosphorous 
acid dissolving in the water. (Braamcamp & Siqueira.) A phosphate is 
likewise formed at the same time. (6m.) Aqueous phosphorous acid 
forms mercury and aqueous phosphoric acid. (Braamcamp & Siqueira.) 
Mercuric oxide mixed with sulphur, and heated in a retort, produces a 
tremendous explosion. (Proust, GUb. 25, 175.) Concentrated sulphurous 
acid boiled with this oxide, immediately converts it into fluid mercury, 
with formation of sulphuric acid. At ordinary temperatures, smaller 
quantities of sulphurous acid produce a rise of temperature amounting to 
7*5^, and form a white powder, consisting of mercurous sulphate, part of 
which dissolves in the liquid. An excess of sulphurous acid turns this 
powder grey, and reduces it very slowly, but completely, to metallic mer- 
cury. So long as this change remains incomplete, the liquid still retains 
mercury, but is not rendered turbid by addition of common salt; never- 
theless, it gives a precipitate with hydrosulphate of ammonia, and after 
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long fitanding, or immediately on boiling, depoeiU metallic mercniy in 
the form of a grey powder; toe precipitation of the meronry is complete, 
provided the quantity of snlphorons acid is not too small. (A. Vosel, 
J, pr. Chem, 29, 273.) Potassiam or sodium heated to the melting point, 
decomposes mercuric oxide with rivid combustion and slight detonation, 
yielding metallic mercury and alkali. (Gay-Lussao & Th^uard.) Zinc 
and tin filings, and pulyerised antimony, heated with mercuric oxide, 
likewise occasion fiery decomposition. Solution of protochloride of tin 
poured upon mercuric oxide reducee it to the metallic state, and is itself 
converted into bichloride, part of which is precipitated in the form of a 
basic salt, the action being attended with a rise of temperature amounting 
to 60"". (A. Vogel, Kcutn. Arch. 23, 80.) H^drated ferrous oxide con* 
yerts mercuric into mercurous oxide; so likewise do ferrous salts. (Duflos, 
Schw. 65, 115.) Heated solution of sugar reduces mercuric to mercurous 
oxide. (A. Vogel.) Chlorine gas decomposes mercuric oxide at a red 
heat, the products being oxygen gas and protochloride of mercury; at 
lower temperatures, bypochlorous acid and protochloride of mercury are 
formed. The latter sometimes combines with the excess of oxide, forming 
mercuric oxychloride. When dry chlorine gas is passed over the precipi- 
tated oxide (3), the heat rises to redness, and oxygen gas is evolved 
(Pelonze^ ; but if the oxide is surrounded with a freezing mixture (Pelouie) 
or mixea with a large quantity of sand or sulphate of potash, to prevent 
the temperature from rising too high, bypochlorous acid is obtained. This 
acid is likewise produced by the action of chlorine on the precipitated 
oxide (3), previously heated to between 300° and 400^ or upon the oxide 
(1) or (2), because in either of these cases the action is slower. Hypo- 
chlorous acid is also formed when chlorine gas is passed through water in 
which mercuric oxide is difiused. (Fu/. II. 294, 295.) At the boiling 
heat, according to Braarocamp & Siqueira, a solution of protochloride of 
mercury and mercuric chlorate is produced. 

Combinations, a. With Water. — T. a. Hydsatbd Mercuric Oxide. 
— ^According to Schaffner (Ann. Fharm. 51, 181), the yellow precipitate 
formed by potash in solutions of mercuric salts is a hydrate containing 
3 atoms of water. 

SchaflvOT. 

HgO 108 80 79-77 

3HO 27 20 20-23 

HgO-l-3Aq 135 ZZ 100 ZZ 100-100 f 

S. Aqueous Mercuric Oxide.—- Mercuric oxide is slightly soluble in 
water (Thomson) ; the solution tastes strongly metallic; turns violet-juice 
green; becomes covered, when exposed to the air, with sbining films of 
metallic mercury; is turned brown by hydrosulphuric acid (Guibonrt); 
and exhibits a milky turbidity when mixed with slightly diluted ammo- 
nia, which forms a less soluble compound with mercuric oxide. (Guibourt, 
Donovan.) This somewhat contested solubility of mercuric oxide in 
water is established by the following observations: — The oxide (2) 
obtained by the use of nitric acid, and the precipitated oxide (3) dissolve 
sparingly m cold, somewhat more abundantly in hot water. (Anthon, 
Kefpert. 58, 305.) When the oxide (2) prepared with nitric acid is used, 
— shaving first been completely freed from nitric acid, either by exposure 
to a degree of heat sufficient to resolve a considerable quantity of the 
oxide into mercury and oxygen, or by long boiling with caustic potash— 
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the water still continues to take up the oxide, even after the boiling has 
been repeated twenty times. (Marchand, Pogg. 42, 45$).) But even the 
oxide prepared by (1), the solubility of which cannot well be due to the 
presence of an acid, yields with water at 10^, a liquid which turns violet- 
juice green, but does not give a brown colour with hydrosulphate of 
ammonia; the solution obtained with boiling water turns reddened litmus 
tincture blue, and becomes brown when treated with hydrosulphate of 
ammonia. (Bondet, «/. /'^rm. 24, 253; also*/, pr. Ghem, 14, 248.) The 
same result was obtained by Gossman, (Bepert. 61, 312, before Boudet), 
and by Marchand, (J, pr, Chem, 1 6, 372). 

6. With Acids, forming the Salts op Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric 
Salts. — These salts are obtained by dissolving mercuric oxide in acids, by 
double decomposition, and by dissolving metallic mercury in an excess of 
hot sulphuric or nitric acid. Mercuric salts are likewise formed, with 
evolution of ammonia, on boiling the oxide with various ammoniacal 
salts; such is the case with sulphate, hydrochlorate, nitrate, and succinate 
of ammonia. (Pagenstecher, Repert, 27, 27; Brett & L. Thompson, Phil, 
Mag, J. 10, 97, and 179; Wittstein, Repert, 57 y 42.) Even hydrochlo- 
rate of magnesia (Berzelius), and apparently also hydrochlorate of lime, 
when boiled in the state of concentrated solution with mercuric oxide, 
give up to it a portion of their acid. 

Mercuric salts, when they do not contain a coloured acid, are gene- 
rally colourless in the normal, and yellow in the basic state. They are 
violent acrid poisons, and have a disagreeable, metallic taste. The 
normal salts redden litmus. Some of them are resolved by water into an 
acid salt, which dissolves, and a basic salt which remains behind. From 
their aqueous solutions, the mercury is for the most part precipitated 
in the metallic state, by the same substances as from mercurous salts, 
(p. 6), but the complete reduction of the mercury is often preceded by a 
conversion of the mercuric into a mercurous salt. Small quantities of 
phosphorous acid convert mercuric into mercurous salts; larger quantities 
throw down metallic mercury. (Braamcamp Sc Siqueira.) Sulphurous 
acid added to mercuric nitrate, first throws down white mercurous sul- 
phate, which, by a larger addition of sulphurous acid, is completely con- 
verted, in the course of 24 hours, into mercury; but even when the 
sulphurous acid is added in excess, a portion of mercury still remains 
dissolved, and is not precipitated till the liquid is boiled. Terbasic mer- 
curic sulphate dissolves in sulphurous acid, with a white turbidity, arising 
from the formation of mercurous sulphate, and deposits the whole of the 
mercury on boiling. (A. Vogel.) [For the behaviour of corrosive sublimate with 
sulphurous acid, see Carrosire sublimate.'] Those metals which reduce mercury 
from mercurous nitrate, likewise separate it, though less quickly, from 
mercuric nitrate, the reduction being attended with the separation, in 
greater or smaller quantity, of a white or yellow powder, which, when 
zinc, cadmium, or copper is the reducing agent, consists of basic mercurous 
nitrate; in the case of bismuth, of monobasic bismuth-nitrate; and with 
antimony and lead, of a mixture of basic mercury- salt and basic antimony 
or lead-salt. Tin instantly produces black-brown clouds, which rise in 
the liquid, solidify in capillary tufts, assume the metallic lustre at the sur- 
face of the liquid, and ultimately form a metallic film; at the same time a 
small quantity of yellow basic mercuric nitrate is produced. (Fischer, 
Pogg, 9, 258.) [For the behaviour of metals with protochloridc of mercury, sec the 
latter.] If a piecd of tin in contact with a gold plate be introduced into 
the solution of a mercuric salt acidulated with hydrochloric acid, the gold 
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plate becomes amalgamated, and does not lose its silrer-white colonring 
by immersion in hydrochloric acid, though it gives it up wheu heate<L 
(Smithson.) To impart a distinct white colouring to the gold by thia 
process, the strength of the solution must not be less than 1 part of proto- 
chloride of mercury to 5000 parts of water. (Lassaigne.) A small 
quantity of protochloride of tin added to mercuric salts, throws down 
dichloride oi mercury; a larger quantity of the tin- solution converts the 
latter into metallic mercury. Sugar boiled with mercuric acetate conyerts 
it into mercurous acetate. (A. Vogel.) 

Phosphuretted hydrogen gas passed through the solution of a mercuric 
salt, throws down a partly white, partly yellow compound of triphos- 
phide of mercury, with a portion of the original mercuric salt, wnicb, 
moreover, is not further decomposed by an excess of phosphuretted 
hydrogen. (H. Rose, Pogg, 40, 75.) — Arseniuretted hydrogen gas pro- 
duces a brown precipitate in a solution of corrosive sublimate. (H. Rose.) 
— Hydrosulphuric acid and alkaline hydrosulphates added in excess to 
mercuric salts, throw down amorphous protosnfphide of mercury in black 
flakes. Even with 20,000 parts of water to 1 part of protochloride of 
mercury, sulphide of potassium produces a slight browning of the liquid, 
and with 40,000 parts of water, a slight greenish-brown colouring. 
(Lassaigne.) Absolute alcohol which ha« absorbed 6 measures of hydro- 
sulphuric acid gas, does not act on dry mercuric salts. (Parnell.) The 
black precipitate is insoluble in hydrosulphate of ammonia or of potash. 
(According to Mialhe, N, Ann, Chim. Fhys, 5, 170, it dissolves com- 
pletely in these reagents.) The black sulphide of mercury is likewise 
insoluble in ammouia, but dissolves completely in potash — ^provided there 
is a sufficient quantity of hydrosulphate ot ammonia present — and is 
reprecipitated by acids. (H. Rose.) When covered with aqueous hydro- 
sulphite of ammonia or hydrosulphite of potash, it is converted, slowly in 
the cold, but quickly when heated, into a red powder of cinnabar. — An 
insufficient quantity of hydrosulphuric acid or an alkaline hydrosulphate, 
throws down from most mercuric salts a white compound of sulphide of 
mercury, with the undecomposed salt. (H. Rose, Pogg, 13, 59.) The 
precipitate is often black, brown, or yellow, from excess of sulphide of 
mercury, but soon turns white by taking up undecomposed salt trom the 
liquid. It is only from the solution of the cyanide of mercury, that the 
pure black sulphide is thrown down by a quantity of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen not sufficient to precipitate the whole. — Hydrochlorate or nitrate of 
mercuric oxide forms, with excess of hyposulphite of soda, a white pre- 
cipitate, which re-dissolves in excess; with a smaller quantity of the 
soda-salt, the whole precipitate remains undissolved, immediately turning 
yellow and then brown, and is afterwards converted, slowly in cold, but 
quickly on boiling, into black protosulphide of mercury. If the mercuric 
salt is in excess, the white precipitate, which is a compound of sulphide 
of mercury and the salt, retains its colour. (H. Rose, Pogg. 33, 240.) 
According to Wackenroder {Repert, 61, 24), the precipitate is of a fine 
lemon-yellow colour, but becomes yellowish-white if an excess of mer- 
curic nitrate is present; whereas, if the alkaline hyposulphite is in excess, 
it changes first to brown, and afterwards to black. Hydrochloric acid 
and sal-ammoniac impart to it a colour varying from reddish-yellow to 
yellowish-brown; nitric acid, from light yellow to white; and carbonate 
of ammonia slowly turns it black. It is not soluble in acetic acid. — 
Hydriodic acid and iodide of potassium added to mercuric salts, yield a 
scarlet precipitate of iodide of mercury. At first the precipitate exhibits 
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a T&rj pale red colour* It ia soluble in excess, both of the mercuric 
salt, and of the iodide of potassium. If the proportion of protochloride 
of mercury is less than 1 part to 5000 parts of water, the red precipitate 
does not appear. (Lassaigne.) — Hjdrobromic acid and bromide of 
potassium, hydrochloric aoid and common salt, do not precipitate mercuric 
salts. 

Caustic ammonia and carbonate of ammonia form white precipitates 
with mercuric salts. This precipitate usually contains a compound of 
amide of mercury with undecomposed mercuric salt, and is insoluble in 
excess of ammonia. With 10,000 parts of water to 1 part of proto- 
chloride of mercury, ammonia produces turbidity and a precipitate; with 
20,000 parts of water, a slight, and with 40.000, a scarcely perceptible 
opalescence. (IjasBaigne, J. Chem, nUd, 8, 582.) — Fixed alkalis in excess 
produce a light orange-yellow precipitate. This precipitate is not a 
hydrate, but consists of finely-divided anhydrous oxide. (Proust.) If the 
solution contains much free acid, potash gives no precipitate, or but a slight 
one after a considerable time. If it contains an ammoniacal salt, the 
precipitate produced by potash is white. When sugar, gum, and other 
fixed organic compounds are present in a dilute solution of a mercuric 
salt, potash produces, after a considerable time, a black precipitate; 
more concentrated solutions, under the same circumstances, yield a dirty 

Bellow precipitate, which turns black in a few hours, or immediately on 
Diling, from reduction of the protoxide of mercury to dioxide. — Mono* 
carbonate of potash or soda throws down brown-red mercuric carbonate. 
The presence of sal-ammoniac and of orffanic matters produces the same 
effect in this case as with the fixed alkalis. — Bicarbonate of potash added 
to sulphate or nitrate of mercuric oxide, immediately produces a brown-red 
precipitate. But with the hydrochlorate, it produces a white precipitate, 
which in a few minutes assumes, first a reddish, and then a deep purple- 
red colour. (Schindler, Mag. Fkarm. 33, 29.) If the potash-salt does 
not contain fully 2 atoms of carbonic acid, the precipitate is brown-red 
from the beginning. (Schindler.) — The carbonates of baryta, strontia, 
lime, and magnesia, precipitate mercuric salts, eyen in the cold. (Deniar- 
cay.) — Phosphate of soda throws down from most mercuric salts (not 
from the chloride) a white precipitate of mercuric phosphate. The pre- 
cipitation takes place down to the 500th degree of dilution. (Pfiftff.) — 
Ohromate of potash forms with mercuric solutions, not too dilute, a yel- 
lowish red precipitate. — Ferrocyanide of potassium yields, with solutions 
of not lees than a certain strength, a white precipitate, which turns blue 
after long standing. — Tincture of galls gives an orange-yellow precipitate 
with all mercuric salts, excepting the hydrochlorate. — Aqueous cyanide 
of mercury does not exhibit the greater number of these r^ustions. 

Those mercuric salts which do not dissolve in water, are nearly all 
soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid; several of them likewise dissolve in 
hydrochlorate or nitrate of ammonia. Many mercuric salts form double 
salts with the salts of ammonia, potash, and soda. 

c. With ammonia. 

Mercuric nitrate in the circuit of the voltaic battery, at first deposits 
on the positive wire a small quantity of peroxide of mereury^ which is 
subsequently converted into basic (t) nitrate of mercuric oxide. (Fischer, 
KaMln. Arck 16,218.) 
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Mercury and Carbon. 

A. Carbonate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Carbonate. 
-^Precipitated in the form of a jeilow powder, on mixing mercaroDs 
nitrate with carbonate of potash or 8oda. To obtain the salt completely 
satarated with carbonic acid, mercnrous nitrate is mixed with a slight 
excess of bicarbonate of potash, and the mixture set aside for a few dajs 
and frequently stirred, to ensure the decomposition of any basic mercn- 
rous nitrate that may be mixed with the precipitate, which is then 
washed as quickly as possible, and dried in vacuo over oil of vitriol. 
(Setterberg, Pogg. 19, 53.) This preparation gives the analysis a. Or, 
crystallized mercurous nitrate is rubbed up with bicarbonate of potash 
and water, and the product quickly washed. (H. Rose, Pogg. 53, 117.)— 
The salt has a strong tendency to give off carbonic acid, and resolve itself 
into a mixture of meronric oxide and metallic mercury. This decom- 
position takes place, even when the salt is left to stand nnder slightly 
warmed water (Wittstein), and immediately on boiling (H. Rose), u 
the salt I>e prepared by precipitation with monocarbonate of potash or 
soda, an excess of the latter olackens the precipitate by abstracting its 
carbonic add. (Pfaff.) Aqueons ammonia blackens the precipitate; dis- 
solves it, on digestion, with separation of metallic mercury; and, on 
subsequent exposure to the air, deposits a white powder, and leaves, on 
evaporation, a compound of mercuric oxide with ammonia. (Wittstein, 
RepeH, 57, 42.) The salt, when exposed to the air, is converted into 
mercuric oxide. (Proust.) 

Setterberg's analyses were made with the following preparations :— • 
a. Prepi,red by Setterberg*s method above described. — 6. By the same 
methoa, but dried in the air instead of in a vacuum. — c. By dropping 
mercurous nitrate into bicarbonate of potash, washing, and drying in the 
air, whereupon the precipitate tnms blackish; it Is free from nitric 
acid. According to Lefort (i\r. J. Pharm, 8, 5), this is the only way of 
obtaining a product of constant composition. — d, Bv precipitating mer-< 
enrous nitrate with excess of bicarbonate of potash, filtering immediately, 
washing, and drying. The pecipitate thus obtained is not quite free 
from nitric acid. (Setterberg.; 

Setteihergf. 

"^ ;: 7^ 

a. a. c. (I. 

UfO 208 .... 90-44 .... 9079 .... 9149 .... 9659 .... 92-U 

C0» 22 .... 9-56 .... 9-21 .... 789 .... 2*89 .... 7-17 

HO .... .... 0*62 .... 0-52 .... 0-67 

Hg«0,CO«.... 230 .... 10000 .... 10000 .... 10000 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 

B. Carbonate op Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Carbonate. 
Monocarbonate of potash or soda gives a brown-red precipitate with mer- 
curic nitrate. From a solution of corrosive sublimate, alkaline bicarbo- 
nates throw down, not mercuric corbonate, but oxychloride of mercury. — 
When the mixture of the mercuric salt with the alkaline bicarbonate is 
boiled, the precipitate retains scarcely a trace of carbonic acid, the less in 
proportion as the boiling is continued longer. (Setterberg.) The brown- 
red salt is slightly soluble in aqueons carbonic acid and in carbonate of 
mtaah. (Berselius.) It dissolves in aqueons sal-ammoniac. (Wittstein, 
Brett.) 
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454 
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Setierberg {Pogg, 19, 60) precipitated mercuric nitrate in the cold with 
excess of bicarbonate of potash; Phillips {Ann, PhiL 2Q, 109,) with 
monocarbonate. 

With Boracic acid, neither mercurous nor mercuric oxide appears 
to combine. 

Heated aqueous boracic acid does not dissolve mercurous oxide; 
neither does it precipitate mercurous nitrate : when evaporated to diyness 
with that salt, it may be completely dissolved out by alcohol, the mercu- 
rous nitrate remaining behind. The grey-green (or yellowish white) 
precipitate which borax forms with mercurous nitrate, contains no boracic 
acid^ but consists of basic mercurous nitrate. Borate of ammonia added 
in small quantity to mercurous nitrate forms a black precipitate, which 
contains no boracic acid, but consists merely of Hahnemann's quicksilver; 
large quantities produce a grey precipitate, likewise free from boracic 
acid. (Gossmann, Eepert. 61, 311.) — Borax neutralized with boracic acid 
gives with mercurous nitrate an abundant light yellow precipitate, con- 
sisting of basic nitrate, with only 1 per cent, of boracic acid adhering to it. 
(Anthon, Eepert 63, 22.) — ^When crystallised mercurous nitrate is tritu- 
rated with borax, and the product treated with a small quantity of cold 
water, a dingy yellow precipitate is produced, which is blackened by a 
larger addition of water, and gives ud a large quantity of mercuric salt to 
boiling water, metallic mercury with a little mercuric oxide remaining 
behind. (H. Hose.) 

Aqueous boracic acid boiled with mercuric oxide takes up no more of 
it than pure water; it likewise gives no precipitate, either with the hydro- 
chlorate or nitrate of mercuric oxide. Even when it is evaporated with 
mercuric nitrate till the liquid dries up and nitrous fumes begin to escape, 
the whole of the boracic acid may be extracted from the reddish yellow 
residue by alcohol. The brown-red precipitate — resembling mosaic gold^ 
when the solution is dilute— -which boracic acid forms with corrosive 
sublimate, contains no boracic acid, but consists of mercuric oxychloride. 
Similarly, the white precipitate which mercuric nitrate yields with small 
quantities of borax, and the aurora-red precipitate which it forms with 
larger quantities, consists of basic nitrate of mercuric oxide. Borate of 
ammonia forms, both with hydrochlorate and with nitrate of mercuric 
oxide, a white precipitate, free from boracic acid; the former is tohiU 
precipitate; the latter contains mercuric oxide, nitric acid, and ammonia. 
(Gossmann.) — Borax neutralized with boracic acid likewise forms, with 
hydrochlorate of mercuric oxide, a red-brown precipitate of mercuric 
oxychloride, smaller, however, in quantity than that which ordinary 
borax produces; with nitrate of mercuric oxide, it forms a light yellow 
precipitate of basic nitrate, containing only 1 per cent, of boracic acid. 

(Anthon.) 

TUnnermann {Kastn. Arch. 20, 23) states that he has obtained definite 
compounds of mercurous and mercuric oxide with boracic acid. 
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Mercury and Phosphorits. 



A. Phosphide of Mercury. — This compound is formed: 1. By 
beating jEthiops per se with 1^ pt. phosphorus* (Pelletier); 2. By- 
digesting 2 parts of mercuric oxide with H phosphorus and 1 water, 
mercuric phosphate being formed at the same time. (Pelletier); 3. By 
decomposing heated calomel with rapour of phosphorus. (H. Davy); 
4. By boiling aqueous protochloride of mercury with phosphorus. 
(Boullay); 5. In the decomposition of aqueous mercurous nitrate hy 
phosphuretted hydrogen gas. (Thomson); 6. When phosphuretted 
hydrogen gas is passed over dry, slightly heated protochloriae of mercury, 
whereupon the phosphide of mercury sublimes. (H. Rose.) 

Phosphide of mercury (1 k 2) is black; may be cut with a knife; 
gives off, when distilled, first the phosphorus and afterwards the mer- 
cury; and, when exposed to the air, gradually loses its phosphorus by 
oxidation. — That prepared by method (3) is brown (H. Davy), brown- 
red (Berzelius); according to Davy, it remains solid at the boiling point of 
mercury, and may be preserved unaltered. — That prepared by (5) has the 
form of dark brown flakes. — The preparation (6) is an orange-yellow 
sublimate, which, when somewhat suddenly heated, is resolved into 
phosphorus and mercury. (H. Rose, Fogg. 24, 335.) 

B. Phosphate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Phosphate.— 
Diphosphate of soda added to mercurous nitrate throws down a white 
crystalline powder. At a red heat, the salt gives off mercury, and is 
converted into fused mercuric phosphate, which solidifies in a yellow 
glass. (Dulong, M^. (TArcueil, 3, 445.) When boiled with water, it 
yields a grey mixture of mercury and undecomposed salt, while the liquid 
takes up a large quantity of mercuric phosphate. (H. Rose.) Immersed 
in hydrochloric acid, it turns grey, but olackens on boiling, metallic 
mercuiT being separated, and mercuric oxide, together with phosphoric 
acid, dissolving. (Tromrosdorff.) It dissolves imperfectly in solution of 
sal-ammoniac. ( Brett.) The salt digested with aqueous caustic ammonia, 
or carbonate of ammonia, yields a filtrate containing phosphoric acid and 
mercuric oxide, and a residue which, besides mercurous oxide, likewise 
contains mercuric oxide, metallic mercury, and ammonia. (Wittstein.) 
Cold potash-ley decomposes the salt completely; the liquid is free from 
mercury ; carbonate of potash decomposes it with the aid of heat, and 
takes up at the same time a small quantity of mercurv. Aqueous sul- 
phurous or phosphorous acid added to this salt slowly reduces the mercury. 
(Trommsdorff, N. Tr, 17, 1, 263.) Tlie salt is insoluble in water, and 
likewise in aqueous phosphoric or tartaric acid. 

Trommsdorff, 
dried at 100\ 

2Hg^O 4160 85-35 859 

PO« 71-4 14-65 14-4 

~2Hg2o7PO* 487-4 ZZ 10000 100-3 

C. Pyrophosphate op Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Pyro- 
phosphate. — When crystallized mercurous nitrate is triturated with 
di-pyrophosphate of soda and cold water, a blackish precipitate is 
obtained, and the liquid takes up a mercurous salt, free from mercuric 
oxide. Boiling water makes the precipitate still blacker, and forms a 

TOL. VI. c 
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solntion oontaining mercnric and luercnrous pbospliates. (H. Rose.) 
Mercurous pyrophosphate dissolves in excess of pyrophosphate of soda. 
(Stromeyer.) Mercnrous nitrate was found by 6nielin to yield, with 
di-pyrophosphate of soda, a white precipitate, which neither blackened 
nor dissolved when treated with an excess of the soda-salt. — %, According 
to Schwarzenberg, the salt obtained by precipitating mercnrous nitrate 
with di-pyrophosphate of soda is a heavy, white, crystalline powder^ 
soluble in nitric acid, and leaving a residue of mercuric metaphosphate 
when ignited. It is decomposed by hydrochloric acid. When recently 
precipitated, it is soluble in excess of the soda-salt ; and the solution, 
when boiled, deposits a black powder. If the salt be dried at 100^, it is 
afterwards insoluble in pyrophosphate of soda, and turns black, when 
treated with that substance. It contains 83*45 per cent, of mercurous 
oxide. (Schwarzenberg, Jnn, Pharm, 65, 159.) ^ 

D. Phosphate op Mercuric Oxidb, or Mercuric Phosphate. — 
Formed by precipitating mercuric nitrate with diphosphate of soda. 
Chloride of mercury is not precipitated by the soda- salt. Mercuric phos- 
phate is a white, heavy powder, which assumes a transient yellow colour 
when heated. (Trommsdorff.) Bakes together when heated, and fuses 
into a dark yellow glass, which solidifies in a transparent mass on cooling. 
Heated more strongly in a glass tube, it gives off mercury, oxygen gas, 
and phosphorous acid f?]^ and leaves a residue which does not exhibit 
any acid reaction — is insoluble in water — still contains mercury — and 
evaporates completely on continued ignition. (Trommsdorff.) Aqueous 
ammonia extracts from the salt a small quantity of mercuric oxide, besides 
phosphoric acid. (Wittstein, Repert. 57, 60.) Caustic potash extracts all 
the acid, without dissolving the mercuric oxide. Carbonate of potash 
takes up only part of the acid, but at the same time dissolves a portion of 
the mercuric oxide, which does not separate from it, even on boiling. 
Aqueous phosphorous or sulphurous acid reduces the mercury of the salt 
slowly and incompletely. Cold dilute hydrochloric acid dissolves the 
salt slowly; the same acid, when hot and dilute, dissolves it rapidly; and 
the cold concentrated acid dissolves it quickly and abundantly, and with 
evolution of heat. From the solution in hydrochloric acid, protochloride 
of tin throws down mercury, together with stannic phosphate. From the 
residue obtained by evaporating the hydrochloric acid solution to dryness, 
hot alcohol extracts protochloride of mercury, which crystallizes when the 
alcohol is evaporated. Hence it appears that hydrochloric acid takes 
mercnric oxide from phosphoric acid. One part of the salt dissolves com- 
pletely in the aqueous solution of 6 parts of sal-ammoniac — a small 
quantity of ammonia being givei! off, if the liquid is hot The solution, 
which reddens litmus, contains hydrochlorate of mercuric oxide and 
ammonia, and phosphate of ammonia. (Trommsdorff, N, Tr, 17, 1, 263.) 
The salt likewise forms clear solutions with carbonate, sulphate, and 
nitrate of ammonia. (Wittstein.) It dissolves in aqueous phosphoric acid, 
but not in water or alcohol. 

TrommsdoHTy Braamcamp Ac 

dried at 100". Siq. OUva. 

2HeO 216-0 .... 7516 .... 75*20 .... 715 

PO* 71-4 .... 24-84 .... 24-78 .... 28-5 



2HgO,PO*.... 287-4 .... 10000 .... 99-98 .... 100-0 

^. This salt appears to be really a pyrophosphate; at all events, the 
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mercuric pyrophosphate described bjSchvanenberg (Ann, Pharm, 65, 160) 
is identical with it in composition, and exhibits similar properties. ^ 



Mercury and Sulphur. 

A. DisuLPHiBB OF Mercurt or Merourous Sulphide. — Formed by 
dropping a solution of mercurons nitrate into aqueous bi-hydrosulphate of 
potash ; or by pouring the latter solution on recently-precipitated and still 
moist dichloride of mercury; or by passing hydrosulphurio acid gas 
through an aqueous solution of merourous acetate. When that gas is 
passed through merourous nitrate, the nitric acid, as it is set free, decom- 
poses the hydrosulphurio acid. The precipitate is washed with cold 
water, and dried over oil of vitriol at ordinary temperatures. (Berzelius.) 

Black powder. — It is resolved by a gentle heat into protosulphide of 
mercury and metallic mercury, which may be recognized by the micro- 
scope, and unites into globules when ftitnrated. When somewhat strongly 
heated, it gives off mercury, and afterwards sublimes in the form of 
cinnabar. (Berzelius, Lehrb.) Brande also {Qtuirt. J. of Sc. 18, 292) 
regarded the precipitate proauced in mercurous salts by hydrosulphurio 
acid and alkaline hydrosulphates, as disulphide of mercury ; Guibourt, on 
the other hand, regarded it as a mixture of mercury and the protosulphide, 
because it yielded metallic mercury by pressure [had it been heated )], 
and was resolved by heat into mercury and cinnabar. 

2Hg 200 92-59 

S 16 7-41 



Hg2S 216 100-00 

B. Protosulphide op Mercury, or Mercuric Sulphide. — * 
a. CryetcUline or Red Sulphide. — Cinnabar, Cinnabarut, VermUion,^ 
Formation and Preparation. — 1. In the dry way, — Mercury, mercuric 
oxide, or trisulphate of mercuric oxide, sublimed with sulphur, yields 
cinnabar. When 5 or 6 parts of mercury are added to 1 part of melting 
sulphur, and the mixture heated, with constant stirring, till the sulphur 
becomes thick, combination takes place suddenly, attended with evolution 
of light and heat, and with violent crackling and projection of the mass. 
The resulting compound exhibits a blackish-red colour, and frequently a 
distinct red streak ; it may bo regarded as cinnabar partly mixed with 
black sulphide of mercury, and partly with uncombined mercury and 
sulphur in a state of minute division. Now, when this crude product, 
after being pounded, is mixed with a small quantity of sulphur, and a 
glass flask half- filled with it is loosely closed with a charcoal stopper, 
sunk to two^thirds of its depth in sand, and exposed for some hours to a 
red heat in a slow-drawing wind- furnace, a sublimate of pure cinnabar is 
obtained. The excess of sulphur, being more volatile than the cinnabar, 
escapes ; foreign metals remain in the form of sulphides at the bottom of 
the flask. If the upper part of the flask becomes too hot, a portion of 
the cinnabar may be lost by volatilization. 

Old method of preparation in Amsterdam. 170 pounds of mercury 
are gradually added to 50 pounds of melted sulphur contained in a cast- 
iron pot, the materials being stirred up with an iron spatula, but not so 
rapidly as to give rise to active combustion — the mixture Doured out 
upon an iron plate, and broken into pieces after cooling-*- and the frag« 
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ments put into band-jars capable of bolding 1^ pounds of water. The 
subliming vessels are earthen cylinders 4 feet high, glazed within, and 
closed at the bottom ; they are sunk to two-thirds of their deptb in a 
furnace in which their lower part is heated to redness. A few hand- jars 
full of the mixture are thrown into each of these subliming vessels, and 
the contents left to crackle and bum, till the greater part of the excess of 
sulphur volatilizes, and the flame diminishes. The smooth, level opening 
is then covered with a thick, smooth plate of cast-iron : the plate removed 
as soon as a sufficient quantity of cinnabar has collected upon it; the 
cinnabar wbich has collected on tbe upper part of the vessel pushed down 
again ; a fresb plate put on, &c. &o. The contents of the cylinder are 
stirred up from time to time, and fresb material introduced. The cinnabar, 
after being detached from the plates, is ground as finely as possible witb 
rain-water. 

Met1u>d of preparation in Idria, A number of casks, each containing 
8 pounds of pounded sulpbnr and 42 pounds of mercury, are made to 
turn upon their axes for two or tbfee hours, till the contents are con- 
verted, with slight evolution of heat, into a brown powder. 100 pounds 
of this powder are then introduced into an uprigbt cast-iron cylinder, 
previously heated in a furnace ; the cylinder covered with an iron capital, 
kept down by weights, till the crackling of the mass is over; tbe iron 
capital thereupon replaced by one of stone-ware, having its beak con- 
nected witb a tube and receiver, and tbe fire increased. The best cinna- 
bar collects in the capital, whicb is afterwards broken in pieces ; that 
which condenses in the tube and receiver, if mixed with excess of sulphur, 
is added to the quantity introduced at the next sublimation. The cinna- 
bar, after being finely ground witb water, is well boiled witb potasb-ley, 
and wasbed with boiling and with cold water. (Miischerlich, Lehrh.) 

Chinese method. 1 part of sulphur and 4 parts of mercury are sub- 
limed in an earthen vessel, to whicb an iron cover, kept constantly moist, 
is luted ; tbe fire is kept up for four-and-twenty hours ; the vessel broken 
up after cooling ; the less pure sublimate separated ; tbe purer portion 
pounded up, and the powder sifted into a large vessel filled with water; 
the water, with the scum floating on it, poured off after a while, the 
process being twice repeated ; and lastly, the sediment at the bottom is 
dried. (iT. Edinb. J. ofSc. 2, 352.) 

European cinnabar, whether prepared in the dry or in tbe humid 
way, always has a tinge of yellow ; tbe Chinese, wbich is six times as 
dear, inclines to carmine colour, although no foreign matter can be 
detected in it, excepting a little glue. By the sublimation of common 
cinnabar with 1 per cent, of sulphide of antimony, a dark steel-grey 
cinnabar is obtained, whicb becomes brown-red when pulverized : but if 
it be finely ground, and repeatedly boiled witb solution of liver of sulpbur, 
then thoroughly washed and digested with hydrochloric acid, and after- 
wards washed and dried, it becomes exactly like the Chinese vermilion, 
but of a still finer colour. No antimony can be detected in it. (Webrle, 
ZeUschr, Phys, v, Wiss. 2, 27.) 

The principal point to be attended to in the preparation of cinnabar 
by sublimation, is that no black, amorphous sulphide get mixed with it. 

2. In the humid way. The black, amorphous sulphide of mercury 
obtained by the action of hydrosulphuric acid, or of alkaline bydrosul- 
phates or hydrosulpbites on mercury, its oxides, and salts, is converted 
by contact with alkaline hydrosulpbites, slowly in the cold, bat quickly 
when heated, into the red sulphide. 
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Mercory, agitated and digested with Bojle*8 spirit of salphur (II. 454^ 

S'elds cinnabar. (Fr. Hoffman, Obgerv, pkyt, chem. Lib, 2, 0h9, 31.) 
ercury agitated with Boyle's spirit of sulphur is immediately convertea 
into a black powder, which, after three days' immersion in the liquid, is 
converted into fine spiculsd of crystallized cinnabar. A similar result is 
obtained with pulverized sulphicle of mercury, obtained by fusing sulphur 
and mercury together with mercuric oxide, and likewise with the trisul- 
phate and monosulphate of mercuric oxide, excepting that the latter 
become heated by contact with the spirit of sulphur, and require a larger 
quantity of it to convert them into cinnabar. The black precipitate, also, 
which spirit of sulphur yields with mercurous nitrate, acquires a splendid 
red colour after a few hours* immersion in fresh spirit of sulphur. The 
black precipitate obtained from protochloride of mercury does not change 
into cinnabar in less than a year. Potassic liver of sulphur acts much 
more slowly than Beguin*s spirit. (Baum^, Chim, experiment. 2, 466.) 
The black precipitate which the sulphates, hydrochlorates, and nitrates of 
mercury yield with ammoniacal or potassic liver of sulphur, turns red 
slowly and after long standing, at ordinary temperatures, but rapidly 
when heated. Protochloride of mercury yields remarkably fine cinnabar. 
Ammoniacal liver of sulphur yields a more finely-coloured product than 
potassic liver of sulphur. (Proust, Gilb. 25, 1 74.) 

The black powder obtained by triturating 7 parts of mercury with 
2 parts of sulphur till the fluidity of the metal is destroyed, acquires a red 
colour when immersed in a solution of potassic liver of sulphur at 45% and 
yields 7*05 parts of moderately good cinnabar. The black powder like- 
wise yields cinnabar when immersed in sodic liver of sulphur and hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia, but not in caustic ammonia. Mercuric oxide 
blackens when immersed in ' hydrosulphate of ammonia, but afterwards 
turns gradually red from top to bottom, and after 14 days yields 106*2 
per cent, of bright red cinnabar, which sublimes without residue. With 
potassic liver of sulphur, the product obtained consists of 101 '65 percent, 
of cinnabar, which has a yellowish iridescence, and when sublimed yields 
a small quantity of metallic mercury as well as cinnabar. Calomel 
digested with hydrosulphate of ammonia, blackens at first, and after 
several days yields 96*7 percent, of brown-red cinnabar ; with potassic 
liver of sulphur, it yields 99*5 per cent. Trisulphate of mercuric oxide 
digested for 8 days in hydrosulphate of ammonia, yields 94*17 per cent 
of crystals, having the dark colour of sublimed cinnabar, and becoming 
bright red by trituration ; a small quantity of mercury is found in the 
liquid. In solution of potassic liver of sulphur, the mercuric sulphate 
yields 102*9 per cent, of dingy yellowish-red cinnabar, which sublimes 
without residue, and is theieby converted into ordinary cinnabar ; the 
liquid contains no metallic mercury. Mercuriua aolubUis immersed for a 
few days in hydrosulphate of ammonia, yields 99*9 per cent, of a violet- 
red crystaUine powder, consisting of cinnabar, which sublimes without 
residue ; with potassic liver of sulphur, it yields 101 -2 per cent, of brown- 
red, pulverulent cinnabar. (Brunner, Pogg, 15, 600,) When recently 
prepared white precipitate is immersed in bi-hydrosulphate of ammonia^ 
or in monosulphide of ammonium previously saturated with sulphur, the 
black colour which it first acquires, passes at 40"^ or 50°, through red- 
brown into the beautiful dark carmine-red of Chinese vermilion, the 
change taking place more quickly as the liquid is more concentrated. 
The colour may be rendered still brighter by subsequent digestion with 
strong potash at a gentle heat. (Liebig, Ann. Fharm. 5, 289; 7, 49.) 
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The black precipitate 'which hydrosulphvric acid or hydrosnlphate of 
ammonia yields with mercnric salts, is conrerted by immersion in alkaline 
hjdrosulphates into cinnabar, the change taking place the more easily as 
the temperature is higher, and as the alkaline hydrosulphate contains a 
larger excess of sulphur. (Gm.) The red colouring of the black sulphide 
of mercury, produced by treating it with solution of liver of sulphur, is 
due to crystallization, which is rendered possible by its solubility in the 
liver of sulphur. 

Particular modes of preparation in the humid way : 

Kirchhoff {Scker. J, 2, 290) triturates in a porcelain dish, 100 parts 
of mercury with 23 parts of flowers of sulphur, moistening the mixture 
with potash-ley, till the fluidity of the mercury is destroyed ; he then 
warms the mass, still triturating constantly, in a solution of 53 parts 
potash-hydrate in 53 parts water, replacing the water as it evaporates, 
till, in about two hours, the black colour of the mixture changes to brown, 
and then quickly to red. The mass is then evaporated, still with con- 
stant trituration, to a thin paste, till the red colour has attained its utmost 
degree of brightness, whereupon the heat is immediately removed. If 
the heat be not continued long enough, the fine red colour is not fully 
developed ; and if it be applied only a few seconds too long, the colour 
changes to brown, and cannot be brought back again to red. (Kirchhoff'.) 
In consequence of the too great excess of potash, a portion of the sulphide 
of mercunr dissolves in the liver of sulphur, and is deposited on the 
addition of water. In this process, therefore, it is necessary to wash, 
first with potash, and then, but not before, with water. (Brunner.) 

Bucholz {Scher. J, 9, 170; also Crell, Ann, 1802, 1, 27) heats and 
agitates for 4 hours, and then digests for 12 hours, a mixture of 4 parts of 
mercury, 1 of sulphur, 3 of potash-hydrate, and 6 of water. 

Brunner {Fogg. 15, 593) carefully triturates 100 parts of mercury with 
38 parts of fiowers of sulphur, till the whole is converted into iEthiops — 
a process which requires 3 hours for small quantities, and 1 2 hours if the 
quantity amounts to a few pounds — ^and heats it in a porcelain basin or a 
east-iron pot, with a solution of 25 parts of potash-hydrate in 133 to 150 
parts of water, keeping the temperature uniformly at 45"^, and never 
letting it rise above 50"^. At first, the mixture is continually stirred with 
the pestle, afterwards from time to time. The water which evaporates is 
replaced, so as not to allow the mixture to acquire the thickness of a 
^efly. When the reddening has once begun, which generally takes place 
in about 8 hours, the heat must not be allowed to rise above 45^; and a4 
soon as the red has attained its greatest degree of brightness, the vessel is 
removed from the fire, or else, which is better, the mixture is kept for 
some hours exposed to a gentler heat. It is then washed, and the mer- 
cury which remains metallic, separated by levigation, whereupon it yields 
from 109 to 110 per cent, of cinnabar, but little inferior to the finest 
native variety, and far superior to that obtained by sublimation. The 
above-mentioned proportion of the ingredients gives the largest amount 
of cinnabar. J 00 parts of mercury yield with 40 parts of sulphur and 40 
of potash-hydrate, 107 cinnabar; with 28'3 sulphur and 51 potash- 
hydrate, 94-2; with 33 to 40 sulphur and 60 potash-hydrate, 815; and 
with 30 sulphur and 60 potash-hydrate, only 473 cinnabar. (Brunner. 

DSbereiner (Sckw, 61, 380) gently heats mercury with a solution of 
pentasulphide of potassium, triturating it continually, till the mercury is 
converted into a dark red powder, a change which generally takes pja<» 
in about an hour and a half; he then decants the liquid (which contains 
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protosulpliide of potassiam, and by digestion with salpliur may be 
rendered fit for anotlter preparation of cinnabar), and triturates the 
powder with a small quantity of dilute potash-ley at 40"^ or 45^, till it 
acquires a fiery red colour. 

If the cinnabar has become brown from being heated too long with 
sulphur and potash-ley, it may be restored to the state of the finest 
vermilion by the addition of water and the application of a moderate 
heat. (Storch, Repert. 35, 107.) 

Th. Martins (Kcutn. Arch, 10, 497) places the ingredients in bottles 
closed with corks, and packs them in a box, which is fastened to the 
upper beam of a saw-mill. In 24 or 36 hours, at ordinary temperatures, 
the most beautiful cinnabar is obtained ; it is afterwards washed and dried. 
This method not only has the advantage of dispensing with the labour of 
trituration, but it likewise prevents the hitherto unexplained passage of 
the cinnabar into the brown state, which is so liable to take place on the 
application of heat. The author is indebted to Martius for two splendid 
specimens of this cinnabar. 

Adulterations, — Brick-dust remains behind on ignition. — Oxide of iron 
the same ; it may also be dissolved out by hydrochloric acid. — Bed lead 
remains behind on ignition, in the form of a fused protoxide, and jrields 
chloride of lead, with evolution of chlorine on boiling the substance with 
hydrochloric acid ; it may also be extracted by large quantities of boiling 
. water. — Dragon* s Blood, £mpyreumatic odour on the application of heat; 
gives a red colour to alcohol. 

Properties, — Native cinnabar and many of the artificial varieties 
form crystals belonging to the rhombohedral system, the primary form 
being an acnte rhombohedron. Fig, 151, 135, 160, and other forms, 
r* : r»= 71° 48'; r* : ?■» or r»= 108° 12'. Cleavage parallel to r and *. 
Cinnabar obtained by sublimation assumes the form of fibrous masses. 
Specific gravity of the native mineral, 8*0 to 8*1 ; of the artificially sub- 
limed compound, 8*0602 (Karsten), 8*124 (Pol. BouUay). In the mass it 
IB cochineal-coloured, transparent, and has an adamantine lustre; its 
powder is scarlet. Becomes brownish when gently heated ; quite brown 
at 250°, and black at a higher temperature ; but if the heat has not been 
strong enough to cause it to volatilize, it recovers its fine scarlet colour 
on cooling. 

Erdmann & 
ProQSt. Goibourt Marchand. Sefstrom. Seguin* 
Hg.... 100 .... 86-21 .... 8a .... 86*21 .... 86*211 .... 86*29 .... 86*6 
S .... 16 .... 13*79 .... 15 .... 13*79 .... 13*789 .... 13*71 .... 13*4 

HgS.. 116 .... 10000 .... 100 .... 100*00 .... 100*000 .... 100*00 .... 100*0 

Vol. Sp. gr. Vol. Sp. gr. 

Vapour of Mercnry 6 .... 41*5800 | .... 4-6200 

Vapour of SuJphur 1 .... 6*6556 j .... 0*7395 

Vapour of Cinnabar .... 9 .... 48*2356 ZZ 1 .... 5*3595 

The Opinion of Fourcroy that cinnabar likewise contains oxygen, has 
been refuted by Proust (Gilb. 25, 171) and Seguin {Ann. Ohim. 90, 252). 

H Bealey (Ghem, Soc. Qu, J. IV, 180) has examined several specimens 
of native cinnabar: (a), from New Almaden, in California; (6), from 
Almaden, in Spain; (c), from Moschellandsberg ; {d), from Wolfstein. 
The following are the mean results of the analyses: — 
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California. 

Hg 69-90 

S 11-29 

Fe 1-23 

CaO 1-40 

Al'C 0-61 

MgO 0-49 

SiO» 14-41 



Spain. 
37-79 
16-22 

10*36 



MoBcbellandgberg. Wolfeteia. 

66-86 18-00 

11-43 



73-31 



Silica and) 
alumina j 



35-12 



99-33 



99-49 



The Califomiau ore has a bright red colour, slightly inclining to 
purple, and appears to have been imperfectly cleared from a soft, light- 
Drown earth, which can be easily scraped from its surface. It breaks 
without much difficulty under the hammer, and is afterwards easily 
reduced to powder, with the exception of some bright crystalline particles, 
which are extremely hard. The surfaces of recently broken ore appear 
much more purple than those long exposed. It is traversed at irregular 
intervals by very thin bands of white, hard, crystalline mineral, apparently 
calcareous and siliceous. In the state of one powder, it has a very 
brilliant vermilion colour, much darker than that of the massive ore. Its 
specific gravity is 4*410. It is found in nests in a stratum of yellowish 
earth 42 feet thick. The vein is very large, and crops out on the surface, 
where it is worked. It yields a large quantity of mercury, 10,000 lbs. of 
which have beea obtained from it in three months. The occurrence of 
this mineral has been known to the natives from time immemorial, as the 
cave of red earth, which they employed for painting their bodies. The 
ore from Almaden in Spain is, like the Califomiau ore, massive, but much 
less brilliant, and much harder. Throughout its mass, small yellow 
patches of iron pyrites are irregularly distributed. In the state of fine 
powder, it has a dull, brick-red colour. Sp. gr. 3-622. The ore from 
Moschellandsberg is dark red brown, crystalline, heavy, very hard, and 
difficult to pulverize. Sp. gr. 4*735. The ore from Wolfstein is a grey, 
earthy-looking mineral, with dark, livid patches occurring at iutervsJs 
in its substance. It is very hard, and yields a light puce-coloured 
powder. IF 

Decompasdions, — Cinnabar heated in the air bums with a blue flame, 
yielding sulphurous acid and metallic mercury. When sublimed with 
lamp-black or charcoal, the greater part decomposes, metallic mercury 
being separated, and a large quantity of hydrogen gas containing sulphur 
evolved. (F. C. Vogel, Klapr, <lt Wolfs Wort€rhuch,5,lQ\,) That which 
Vogel took for hydrogen gas containing sulphur is really vapour of 
sulphide of carbon ; a great part of the cinnabar remains undecomposed. 
(Berthier.) Cinnabar volatilized at the beginning of a red-hot tube 
through which a current of hydrogen is passed, yields a large quantity of 
hydrosulphuric acid gas, and a black sublimate containing a large number 
of mercurial globules, but no mercuric oxide. (Regnault.) [What becomes 
of the oxygen of the water ?] Boiling water, aqueous alkalis, and hydro- 
chloric acid, exert no decomposing action. Boiling oil of vitriol gives off 
sulphurous acid, and leaves mercuric sulphate. (Brande.) Nitric acid 
' exerts but a feeble action, even when aided by heat. Aqua-regia acts 
violently, even at ordinary temperatures, dissolving the mercury in the 
form of mercuric oxide ; while the sulphur is partly separated in the free 
state, and partly converted into sulphuric acid. In chlorine gas cinnabar 
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burns yivjdl j, forming chloride of sulpbnr and chloride of mercarj. Cinna- 
bar heated with dry protochloride of tin gives off hydrochh)rio acid, with a 
trace of sulphurous acid, and leaves mosaic gold. (A. Vogel.) [In this re- 
action, dichloride of mercurjmust beevolved: 2HgS + SnCl= Hg*Cl -h SnS*.] 
Cinnabar boiled with aqueous protochloride of tin, gives off hydrosulphurio 
and hydrochloric acid, and is converted into a brown mixture of nnde- 
composed cinnabar, metallic mercury, protochloride of tin, and bi-oxide of 
tin. (A. Vogel, Kasin, Arch, 23, 82.) It is difficult to understand by what 
reaction these products are formed. If. According to Bolley {Ann, Pkarm, 
75, 239), cinnabar turns instantly black when immersed in a solution of 
silver-nitrate containing excess of ammonia, and may be recognized with 
certainty by means of this reaction, even when mixed with other bodies, 
and used as a pigment ; the reaction consists in the formation of sulphide 
of silver and compounds of basic nitrate of mercuric oxide with mercuric 
amide. Accordin>( to Liebig and Kopp (Jahresbericht, 1850, 332), orpiment 
and sulphide of tin, when freshly precipitated, give the same reaction 
with silver-nitrate without ammonia. IT Iron, tin, antimony, and several 
other metals, withdraw the sulphur, on the application of heat, and allow 
the mercury to distil over. Fixed caustic alkalis and their carbonates 
liberate the mercury on ignition, while a mixture of metallic sulphide and 
alkaline sulphate remains behind : 

4HgS + 4CaO«4Hg + 3CaS + CaO,SO». 

Carbonate of soda, and also lime, if it be mixed with a certain quantity 
of charcoal, produces complete decomposition of the cinnabar. (Berthier, 
Ann, Ohim, Pkys. 33, 161.) Cinnabar ignited with protoxide of lead gives 
off sulphurous acid and mercury, leaving very pure metallic lead and a 
fused slag, which, if the lead-oxide is not in very great excess, contains 
undecomposed cinnabar. 117 pts. (1 At.) of cinnabar heated in a dis- 
tillatory apparatus with different quantities of litharge, yield the following 
resnlts. With 446 pts. (4 At.) litharge; sulphurous acid gas, 100 pts. 
(nearly 1 At.) lead, and an opaque, blackish grey slag. The one atom of 
sulphur in the cinnabar should take up 2 atoms of oxygen from the 
litharge, and reduce 2 atoms of lead; but since only half that quantity of 
lead is really obtained, it follows that half the cinnabar must have entered 
without decomposition into the slag. If only a gentle heat be applied in 
the beginning of the action, nothing but mercury, with a small quantity 
of sulphurous acid, passes over j but on subsequently raising the heat to 
bright redness, a large quantity of sulphurous acid goes off, lead is reduced, 
and the above-mentioned slag is formed. With 669 pts. (6 At.) litharge : 
110 parts of lead, together with a transparent, black-brown glass. With 
894 pts. (8 At.) litharge: 180 parts of lead, together with a transparent, 
hyacinth-red glass. With 1788 pts. (16 At.) litharge: 206 pts. (nearly 
2 At.) lead, together with a crystalline slag, having the appearance of 
litharge. For the complete desulphuration of the cinnabar, 10 atoms of 
litharge are probably sufficient. (Berthier, Ann, Chim. PhyB, 39, 247.) 

h. Amorphous or Black Svlphide of Mercury, — Formation. 1. Cin- 
nabar moderately heated out of contact of air, is converted into black 
sulphide of mercury; at a stronger heat, however, it is reconverted into 
[sublimed ?] cinnabar. (Seguin, Ann, Chim, 90, 268.) To render the 
black colour permanent after cooling, the cinnabar must be heated till it 
begins to volatilize. (Fickentscher, Repert, 33, 429.) As soon as the 
finely pounded cinnabar begins to sublime, the glass tube containing it 
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must be immediately plnnged into cold water; the cinnabar ia thereby in 
most cases completely converted into the black sulphide, especially if 
it has been prepared in the humid way. (Fuchs, Pogg, 31, 581.)—- 
2. Hydrosulphuric acid and alkaline hydrosnlphates added to mercuric 
salts, throw down black sulphide of mercury. Pulvis hypnoticus ». nar- 
aotictis Krielii, obtained by precipitating mercurous nitrate with potassic 
liver of sulphur, is black sulphide of mercury, sometimes mixed with 
excess of sulphur. — 3. Metallic mercuir agitated with excess of aqueous 
pentasulphide of ammonium or potassmm, withdraws sulphur from that 
compound, and forms black sulphide of mercury. If powdered sulphor 
be added to the liquid, the sulphur dissolves in the protosulphide of 
ammonium or potassium, and reconverts it into pentasulphide, which 
again gives up sulphur to the remaining portion of metallic mercury, till 
the latter is fully saturated with sulphur. This reaction is the basis of 
the preparation of cinnabar in the humid way. — 4. If 16 parts of sulphur 
be continuously triturated, at ordinary temperatures, witH 100 parts of 
mercury, heat is evolved and the same black compound formed. When 
1 part of sulphur is triturated with 8 parts of mercury, till the latter is 
completely deadened, the whole of the sulphur is found to be converted 
into sulphide of mercury (mixed with excess of mercury); for boiling 
potash is not coloured by contact with it; the excess of mercury may be 
dissolved out by dilute nitric acid. With 1 part of sulphur to 5 parts of 
mercury, the whole of the metallic mercury disappears after S^ hours^ 
trituration; and when the proportion is 1 pt. of sulphur to 3 of mercury, 
the whole of the metal disappears in 5 hours. (Munck af. Rosenschold, 
Pogg. 34, 453.) 

JBthwps mineraliSj Mineral black, or Quicksiiver black, obtained by 
triturating together, at the ordinary temperature, equal parts of mercury 
and sulphur, till the mercury completely loses its fluidity, is a mixture of 
black sulphide of mercury with excess of sulphur. Unless the trituration 
is continued for a very long time after the globules of mercury have dis- 
appeared, the mixture will still contain finely divided mercury, which 
may be recognized by its power of amalgamating gold, on trituration, 
and by its solubility in cold dilute nitric acid. When equal parts of 
mercury and sulphur are rubbed together till nitric acid no longer dis- 
solves out mercury from the mixture, the excess of sulphur may be 
extracted by sulphide of carbon, and then a black residue is left, having 
the composition of cinnabar. (C. G. Mitscherlich, Pogg, 16, 353.) 

To save the trouble of trituration, the mixture may be agitated by 
means of the saw-mill (as described on page 23) ; but to obtain a soft, 
black preparation, it is necessary to add a little water. If dry materials 
are used, a black-brown granular powder is obtained, which, though it 
becomes blacker by trituration, always remains lighter than the former. 
(Th. Martins.) 

The following methods are also recommended to accelerate the 
deadening of the mercury. — I. To warm the mortar. (Lich ten berg.) If, 
however, the heat be very strong, a small quantity of cinnabar may 
likewise be formed. — 2. To triturate a hot mixture of 1 pt. mercury, 
1 pt. sulphur, and 1 pt. sugar, with a small quantity of water, replacing 
the water as it evaporates, and washing out the sugar after the mercury 
has completely lost its fluidity. (Monheim, Repert. 45, 273.)— 3. To 
triturate 1 part of mercury with 1 part of sulphur, with the addition of 
\ pt. aqueous hydrosulphate of ammonia (Geiger) or hydrosulphate of 
potash, which is afterwards to be removed by washing. (Deetouches.) 
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This process may likewise prod nee a portion of cinnabar, wbich has no 
medicinal action. — ^Wben the black sulphide is prepared by fusing mer- 
caiy and sulphur together, the proportion of its constituents is indeter- 
minate on account of the volatilization of the sulphur; and it contains a 
large quantity of cinnabar, which remains undissolred on boiling with 
potash, whereas good lethiops is either wholly or almost wholly soluble 
in that liquid. 

Black sulphide of mercury is converted into the red sulphide, both by 
sablimation and by the action of aqueous alkaline hydrosulphites. Its 
reactions, so far as they known, are the same as those of the red sulphide, 
but are produced with greater facility ; thus it is dissolved by hot nitric 
acid, with separation of sulphur. 

Alkaline Hyposulphite form with mercuric salts, a white or yellow 
precipitate, which, according to H. Rose, is a compound of sulphide of 
mercury with the original mercuric salt (p. 13). 

IT Pentatkionic and Tetratkionic Acid yield with mercurons nitrate, a 
yellow precipitate which slowly blackens on boiling ; and with the proto- 
chloride of mercury, a yellowish precipitate consisting of a compound of 
sulphide and chloride of mercury mixed with free sulphur; with the 
<^anide, these acids gradually form a yellow precipitate, which blackens 
slowly in the cold, immediately on boiling. (Kessler.) IT 

Trithionic Add forms with mercurons nitrate a yellowish precipitate, 
which turns black on adding an excess of the acid. (Fordos & Uelis.) 
^ With mercuric nitrate (Fordos & Gelis) and protochloride of mercury, 
it forms a white precipitate, which is a compound of sulphide of mercury 
and the original salt mixed with free sulphur; and with cyanide of mer* 
cury, a yellow precipitate which blackens slowly in the cold, readily on 
boiling. (Kessler.) ^ 

C. Hyposulphate op MERCtJROiTS Oxide, or Mercurous Hypo- 
sulphate. — A solution of recently-precipitated mercurous oxide in the 
aqueous acid, yields indistinct colourless crystals on evaporation. These, 
when heated, give off mercury, mercurous sulphate, and free sulphuric 
acid; potash separates mercurous oxide from them. Cold water dissolves 
them sparingly, and hot water turns them black. Nitric acid dissolves 
them readily. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 59, 472.) 

CryaialUzed. Rammelsberg. 

Hg»0 208 .... 74-29 .... 7428 

S»0» 72 .... 25-71 

Hg30,S2<y 280 .... 10000 

D. Mercuric Hypomlphate ? — ^When mercuric oxide is digested with 
aqueous hyposulphuric acid, and the filtrate evaporated, mercurous sul- 
pliate crystallizes out, and sulphuric acid remains in solution : — 

2HgO + S«0*=Hg«0,SO» + SOS. 

If an excess of mercuric oxide is used in the digestion, a yellowish white 
powder remains on the filter, probably consisting of basic hyposulphate 
of mercuric oxide. When heated, it is decomposed with a hissing noise, 
and is partly converted into mercury and mercurous sulphate. Potash 
separates from it 80 '8 4 per cent, of mercuric oxide. Hydrochloric acid 
dissolves it with facility. (Rammelsberg.) 
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E. Sulphate of Mercurous Oxide^ or Mercurous Sulphate. — 
1. One part of mercury is gently heated with from ^ to 1 part of oil of 
vitriol, till somewhat more than the half of it is converted into a solid 
salt; the product is then freed from excess of mercury and oil of vitriol 
by decantation and washing with a small quantity of cold water. If the 
the salt be heated to dryness, the resulting mass is a mixture of mer- 
curous and mercuric salt; and if 2 parts of mercury have been used with 
1 part of oil of vitriol, it still contains a large quantity of free mercury; 
the mercurous salt is gradually converted by the hot oil of vitriol into 
mercuric salt. — 2. When 18 parts of monosufphate of mercuric oxide are 
triturated with 6 parts of water and 1 1 parts of mercury, heat is evolved and 
the mercury is tsJcen up. (Planche, Ann. Chim. 66, 168.) — 3. An aqueous 
solution of mercurous nitrate is precipitated with sulphuric acid or sul- 
phate of soda, and the precipitate washed with a small quantity of water. 
H. Rose triturates crystallized mercurous nitrate with sulphate of soda, 
and dissolves out the nitrate of soda with cold water. 

White heavy crystalline powder, or small prisms. Fuses at a low red 
heat, and immediately gives off a mixture of 103 measures of sulphurous 
acid gas and 97 measures of oxygen, while mercury with a small quantity 
of sulphate, and a very small quantity of undecomposed sulphuric acid, 
distils over. (Gray-Lussac, 3^. Gekl. 4, 469.) By continued boiling with 
a large quantity of water, the salt is resolved into acid mercurous sul- 
phate, which dissolves, and a dingy yellow powder, consisting of a mix- 
ture of metallic mercury and terbasic mercuric sulphate. (H. Rose.) 
Proust and Donovan regarded this yellow powder as a basic sulphate of 
mercurous oxide. According to Kane (Ann. Chim. Phys. 72, 273), no 
basic salt is obtained by treating this compound either with cold or with 
boiling water. The salt dissolves in dilute nitric acid, and is almost 
wholly precipitated therefrom by .dilute sulphuric acid. (Wackenroder, 
Ann. Pharm. 41, 319.) It dissolves abundantly in hot oil of vitriol, from 
which it is partly separated in the crystalline form on cooling; another 
portion is precipitated by water. 

Kane. 

2Hg 200 .... 80-65 80 80 

8 .... 3-22 3-18 ., 

80» 40 .... 16-13 1602 

Hg30,S0» 248 .... 10000 ~.. 10000 

The salt examined by Kane was obtained by double decomposition accord- 
ing to (3) ; it appeared to be anhydrous. 



P. Sulphate op Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Sulphate. — a. Ter- 
bcuic. — Mineral Turhite, Turpethum minerale.. — 1. The monobasic salt 
in the state of powder is triturated with considerable quantities of water 
•—most advantageously with boiling water — which removes the ;rreater 
part of the acid, in combination with a small quantity of oxide. If the 
action of the water be not continued long enough, a portion of the mono- 
sulphate remains undecomposed. — 2. Mercuric nitrate is precipitated at a 
high temperature by sulphate of soda. When 108 parts of mercuric 
oxide are dissolved iu nitric acid, and the solution diluted with water, 
mixed with sulphate of soda» and then warmed, a precipitate is formed 
amounting to 97*2 parts. (Geiseler.) By heating 108 parts of mercuric 
oxide with 16*2 part« of oil of vitriol and 540 of water^ an orange-yellow 
mass is obtained, but not the true turptthum. (Geiseler.) Bright lemon- 
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yellow powder, assamtng a reddish colour while hot. Sp. gr. 6*444. 
(Wattson.) Chlorine gas afc ordinary iemperatares deoomposes it very 
slowly, and in the same manner as the oxide. (Pelouze.) Gives up all its 
acid to canstic potash. (Donovan.) Dissolves in 2000 parts of cold, and 
600 of boiling water. (Fourcroy, Ann. Chim. 10, 307.) 

Kane (1). R. Phillipf (I) 

3HgO 324 .... 8901 .... 8890 87-4 

S0» 40 .... 10-99 .... 10-95 12'6 

3HgO,S05 3r>4 .... 10000 Z. 99-85 ~. 1000 

Geiseler. Braamcamp & Siq. Ol. 

88-41 87-7 

11-34 120 



99-75 99-7 



h. Monobasic. — 1. When 1 part of mercury is heated with 1^ part of 
oil of vitriol, till the mixture is perfectly dry, sulphurous acid gas is 
evolved (Sch. 23), and a white solid mass is evolved. If only 98 parts of 
oil of vitriol are used to 100 of mercury (as the formula would indicate), 
the product is mixed with unaltere<i mercury [and mercnrous sulphate] ; 
when 100 i)arts of mercury and 125 of oil of vitriol are used, mercury 
sublimes after the sulphurous acid has gone off, and the residue amounts 
to only 128 parts instead of 148, as it ought to be. [It likewise contains 
mercnrous salts.] 100 parts of mercury and 1 66 of oil of vitriol yield a 
residue amounting to 152 parts [the excess probably consisting of admixed 
oil of vitriol]. (Geiseler, N, Br, Arch, 14, 115.) A large quantity of 
nndecomposed oil of vitriol evaporates with the sulphurous acid, rure 
mercuric sulphate dissolves completely in concentrated hydrochloric acid ; 
if mercnrous salt is mixed with it, a white residue is left, which, after 
washing with water, is blackened by potash. — 2. 108 parts of mercuric 
oxide are heated to dryness with water and more than 49 parts of oil of 
vitriol. 108 parts of mercuric oxide triturated with 48*6 parts of oil of 
vitriol form, with evolution of heat, a dry compact lump, white on the 
outside, yellow and red within. When heated after trituration, it yields 
a reddish-white powder; and if this powder is heated with excess of oil of 
vitriol, till the latter evaporates, there remain 151-2 parts of salt. 108 
parts of mercuric oxide heated with 540 parts of water and 194*4 parts of 
oil of vitriol, dissolve completely, and leave, after sufficient heating, 149 
parts of salt. (Geiseler.) 

White opaque mass ; when ignited, it first turns yellow and then red, 
but loses its colour on cooling. (Mohr.) At a strong red heat, it is 
resolved into sulphurous acid, mercury, and mercnrous sulphate. A sub- 
limate of metallic mercury is formed at the top of the tube; below that, 
white mercnrous sulphate, and lowest of all, next to the undecomposed 
salt, a sublimate of mercuric sulphate. (Mohr.) The salt, when heated 
with charcoal, yields reduced mercury, and gives off equal measures of 
carbonic and siuphurous acid gases. (Gay-Lussao, J.pr, Chem, 11, 70.) 

HgO,SO» + C=Hg + SO» + CO». 

When triturated with aqueous hydriodic acid, it immediately yields 
protiodide of mercury ana free sulphuric acid. ^Mohr.) Mercuric sul- 
phate and common salt decompose each other, botn in the wet and in the 
dry way (Mialhe), yielding sulphate of soda and protochloride of mercury. 
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It does not absorb b jdioohlorio acid gas at ordinaiy temperatnree, but 
wben gently beated, it takes up that gas abundantly — the absorption 
producing a rise of temperature, by which a portion of the chloride of 
mercury may be sublimed — and is conyerted into a mixture of protochlo- 
ride of mercury and oil of vitriol : 

HgO,SO> + Ha=Hga + HO,S05. 

The mass does not smell of hydrochloric acid; it hisses when moistened 
with water, and absorbs water from the air, so that the sulphuric acid 
may be afterwards poured off from it in the dilute state; after the extrac- 
tion of the sulphuric acid by a small quantity of cold water, there remains 
a residue of corrosive sublimate. After the sublimation of the mass, 
there remains a small quantity of mercuric sulphate, reproduced by the 
action of the oil of vitriol on the corrosive sublimate. (Mohr.) According 
to Kane (Ann. Fharm. 19, 5), the dry salt absorbs y At. hydrochloric 
acid gas, the absorption being attended with rise of temperature, but not 
with decomposition. The hydrochloric acid thus taken up escapes rapidly 
on the application of heat, and slowly when the salt is exposed to the air; 
water extracts it immediately. Aqueous hydrochloric acid likewise acts 
upon dry mercuric sulphate, protochloride of mercury being produced, with 
great rise of temperature and evolution of sulphuric acid. (Mohr.) The 
vapour of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid acts only upon the heated salt, 
which it converts into cyanide of mercury and sulphuric acid; by too high 
a temperature, however, mercury is immediately reduced and mercurous 
sulphate formed. Aqueous hydrocyanic acid likewise acts on the salty 
causing rise of temperature, and forming a solution of cyanide of mercury 
and sulphuric acid, or acid mercuric sulphate. The solution, when 
boiled, evolves gas, and deposits mercurous sulphate in the form of a 
white powder, while mercuric sulphate remains in solution. (Mohr, Ann, 
jPharm, 31, 180.) By water, the monobasic salt is resolved into the 
terbasic sulphate and a solution of the acid salt. 100 parts of monobasic 
mercuric sulphate treated with a large quantiiy of cold water, yield 70*55 
parts of terbasic sulphate, and 4 '2 parts more on boiling, making in all 
74*75 parts; with a smaller quantity of water, 77*5 parts of the terbasic 
salt are obtained. By long boiling with water, 71*09 parts of terbasic 
salt are produced, and a solution containing 10*11 parts of mercuric oxide 
to 19*08 sulphuric acid [about 1 At mercuric oxide to 5 At. acid]. 
R. Phillips. (Phil. Mag, Ann. 10, 20G.) Geiseler, by boiling the monobasic 
salt, obtained only 68 per cent, of terbasic sulphate. 

Kano. 

HgO 108 .... 72.97 .... 7298 

80» 40 .... 2703 .... 2702 



HgO,SO» 148 .... 100-00 .... 100*00 

e. Add Salt. — 108 pts. [1 At.] of mercuric oxide heated with water 
require 195 pts. [4 At.] oil of vitriol to dissolve them completely. 
(Geiseler.) According to the above-mentioned experiment of Phillips, 
5 atoms of dilute sulphuric acid are required for 1 At. oxide. The solu- 
tion when evaporated, yields crystals, which have not been further 
examined. 

%. F. Mercuroso-mercvric SuLPHATK. — Obtained by gently heating 
mercuroso-mercuric nitrate with sulphate of soda. Insoluble in cold water. 
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Hjdroehlorie acid deoomposes it without the aid of heat, and separates 
mercurous chloride. 

Brooke. 



«Hg*0 ^ 416 .... 44-88 44-45 .... 44*21 .... 44'5d 

4HgO 432 .... 46-58 46-84 .... 46-84 .... 46*26 

2SO» 80 .... 8-54 8-56 .... 8-60 .... 



2Hg20,SO» + 4HgO,SO" 928 .... 10000 99*85 .... 9965 

(Brooke, Fogg. 66, 63.) IT 

G. Mercuric Sulpuocarbonate. — Hydrosulphocarbonate of ammo- 
nia forms with mercuric salts a yellow precipitate, which changes in the 
course of a few hours, with separation of sulphide of carhou, first to 
orange, and then to greyish hlack; if quickly dried io vacuo, it is after- 
wards resolved hy heat into cinnabar and bisulphide of carbon. (Zeise.) 
Berzelius, by mixing sulphocarbonate of calcium with a mercuric salt, 
obtained a black precipitate, which dissolved in excess of the precipitant, 
and in drying gave on sulphide of carbon, and was converted into black 
sulphide of mercury. 

H. Mercuric Htposulphophosphitb. — a. Biboiie, — 2HgS,PS.^ 
Formed by heating the compound I in a retort. At first, the compound 
K sublimes, and a dark mass is left, which, at a stronger heat, likewise 
sublimes completely in the form of 2HgS,PS. The latter forms shining 
crystals, of a lighter red than cinnabar, and yielding an orange-yellow 
powder. (Berzelius.) 

6. Monobasic, — HgS,PS. — Finely pounded cinnabar, heated in the 
bulb-apparatus (V. 26) with protosulphide of phosphorus, absorbs the 
latter, with slignt evolution of heat. The excesa of sulphide of phos- 
phorus is distilled oS in a current of hydrogen gas; if too strong a heat be 
applied, globules of mercury separate out — Closely aggregated, dingy- 
red mass, yielding a brownish yellow powder, when exposed to the 
air, it becomes nearly black and then yields a blackish grey powder. 
(Berzelius, Ann^ Fharm, 46, 256). For the decompositions by heat, 
vid. inf. 

I. Mercuric Sulphosphosphitb. — 2HgS,PS'. — Remains in the form 
of a yellowish white body, when HgS,PS is heated in a retort for a long 
time, at a temx>erature not exceeding the boiling point of sulphur, a black 
mass chiefly consisting of globules of mercury, likewise subliming at the 
same time. The yellowish white substance, when heated till it volatilizes, 
is resolved into U, a, and K. 

2(2HgS, PS») ==2HgS, PS + 2HgS,PS». 
(Berzelius, Ann. Pharm. 46, 265.) 

K. Mercuric Sulphophosphatb. — 2HgS,PS^ — Formed by sublim* 
ing HgS,PS in a retort at a temperature higher than that required 
for the formation of the sulpho phosphite. At first, mercury sublimes 
In the neck of the retort, which must be closed and kept warm ; after<» 
wards, the compound K is evolved, and forms a sublimate, crystalline 
throughout its whole mass, and partly consisting of delicate, highly 
lustrous, transparent, pale yellow needles.— 2. By heating the sulpho- 
phoephite, whereupon K sublimes before the compound H, a. (Berzelius, 
Ann. Fharm. 46, 279.) 
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L. Sulphate of Mercuric Oxide with Phosphide of Mercurt. 
—Phosphu retted hydrogen gas passed through an aqueous solution of 
acid mercuric sulphate, produces a heavy yellow precipitate, which 
soon turns white; it must be washed with cold water, pressed between 
blotting paper, and then dried in vacuo over oil of vitriol. After drying 
it is yellow, but on exposure to the air absorbs water and turns white 
again. When heated in a retort, it makes a slight crackling noise, and 
gives off, first a large quantity of sulphurous acid gas, then vapour of 
mercury, then sulphuric acid vapour, and leaves fused hydrate of phos- 
phoric acid. It dissolves completely in aqua-regia. (H. Rose, i'o^^. 40, 75.) 

H Rose 

9Hg 900-0 .... 76-57 .... 76-25 

P 31-4 .... 2-67 .... 2-31 

4SO» 1600 .... 13-61 .... 13-19 

60 48 .... 4-09 

4H0 36-0 .... 306 



• ••« 



•••• i# ^'^j •••• 



1175-4 .... 10000 

Hg'P + 2(3HgO,2SO')4Aq. — It is therefore a compound of triphosphide 
of mercury with sesquibasic mercuric sulphate, a compound not known 
in the separate state. (H. Rose). Hopkins (Sill. Amer. J, 18, 364) states 
that he has obtained the sesquibasic sulphate in the free state. 

M. Sulphate of Mercuric Oxide with Sulphide op Mercury. 
— Formed when an aqueous solution of acid mercuric sulphate is treated 
with a quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen not sufficient to decompose it 
completely. The white precipitate acquires a yellowish tint by washing. 
(H. Rose). H. According to Jacobsen {Pogg, 68, 411), the precipitate, 
when washed with cold water, remains white after drying in the water- 
bath, merely exhibiting a faint yellowish tinge on the surface; when 
washed with boiling water, however, it gradually acquires a yellowish 
colour, but undergoes no further change after drying at 100'^. 

Jacobsen. 



/^ 



•Ni. 



a. b. 

3Hg 300 .... 80-80 .... 7901 .... 80-87 

2S 32 .... 8-56 .... 8-91 .... 8*99 

50 40 .... 10-64 .... 12-08 .... 1014 

HgS + 2HgO,S03 372 .... 100*00 .... 10000 ... 100-00 

a was washed with cold, 6 with boiling water. H 

Mercury and Selenium. 

A. Selenide of MERCURY.r— The two substances, when heated 
together, combine without emission of light. — a. When excess of mercury 
is used and the uncombined portion distilled ofiT, there remains a solid, 
tin-white compouud, which, at a high temperature, sublimes in metal- 
shining laminsQ, without previously fusing.---6. When mercury is heated 
with excess of selenium, a portion of the latter element sublimes at first, 
then a grey, less distinctly crystalline substance, which is either a perse- 
lenide of mercury, or a mixture of the compound a with free selenium ;— 
and lastly a sublimate of a is formed. — Selenide of mercury dissolves 
readily in cold aqua-regia, forming a solution of mercuric selenite ; by 
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oontinoed boiling with nitric acid, it is oonyerted into mercoroas selenite, 
which presents ue appearance of a white powder, whibt a small portion 
of selenious acid remains dissolved in the nitric acid. (Berzelius.) 

B. Selentte of Mercorous Oxidb^ or Mbrcurous Selenitb.— - 
Selenious acid and alkaline selenites give a precipitate with mercnroas 
nitrate. — White powder ; when heated, it fuses into a dark brown sub- 
stance, which becomes lemon-yellow on cooling; at a stronger heat, it 
boils, and passes over in brown drops, which become amber-yellow and 
mostly transparent on cooling. Hydrochloric acid converts it into proto- 
chloride of mercury, the selenious acid being partly reduced to the state 
of free seleniuc^ and partly remaining dissolved in the liquid. The salt 
gives up all its acid to caustic potash. It is not soluble either in water 
or in aqueous selenious acid. (Berzelius.) 

G. Selenitb of Mercttric Oxide, or Mercuric Selenitb.-— 
a. Monoselenite, — Formed by double decomposition, or by bringing mercuric 
oxide in contact with aqueous selenious acid. — White powder, insoluble 
or very slightly soluble in water. 

6. BueUnite, — Formed by adding mercuric oxide to aqueous selenious 
acid, till the monobasic salt begins to separate out — then filtering and 
evaporating. Large prisms, longitudinally striated, having the taste of 
corrosive sublimate; they contain a large quantity of water. The crys- 
tallized salt fuses in its water of crystallization when heated, then 
solidifies, and finally sublimes unaltered. Easily soluble in water, very 
slightly in alcohol; the aqueous solution is not precipitated by ammonia, 
and very slowly by alkahne carbonates ; potash also throws down only 
part of the oxide. Sulphurous acid precipitates white mercnrous selenite, 
which soon acquires a scarlet colour, from the presence of reduced 
selenium. (Berzelius.) 

D. Sulphosblbnide of Mercury. — Massive, granular, soft, of 
blackish lead-grey colour inclining to steel-grey, like Fahl-ore ; it yields 
a black powder. May be completely sublimed in the form of a black 
crystalline powder. When ignited with carbonate of soda, it yields 
metallic mercury. Burns with a blue flame. Fuses immediately on 
charcoal, emitting white yapours, having an odour of sulphurous acid at 
first, but afterwards that of selenium, and leaves on the charcoal a white 
incrustation, which, by continued blowing, is converted into white cnrs- 
talline mercuric selenite. Imparts a flesh colour to borax. Chlorine gas has 
no action on it in the cold, but, on the application of heat, easily converts 
it into chloride of sulphur, chloride of selenium, and chloride of mercury. 
By hydrochloric acid, and even by cold nitric acid, it is but slightly if 
at all afiected; but cold aqua-regia attacks it very ouickly, separating 
cochineal-coloured flakes of sulphide of selenium, which fuse together 
into drops when heated. (Xcutn, Arch. 14, 127; H. Rose, 46, 315.) 

H. Rose. 

From Mexico. 

5Hg 500 .... 8278 81-3.3 

Se 40 .... 6-62 649 

4S 64 .... 10-60 10-30 

HgSe + 4HgS 604 Z 10000 ~. 9812 
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Mercury akd Iodine* 

r 

A. DiNiODiDB OF Mercury, or Mercurous loj>n>n,^^Frotoiodure dc 
Me7*cure, — Preparation, — 1. By triturating 2 At. mercury with 1 At. 
iodine: — ^it is best to add a little alcohol — 200 parts of mercury triturated 
with 126 of iodine yield a reddish mixture, which, on the addition of a 
small quantity of alcohol (which dissolves the iodine and transfers it to 
the mercury), assumes a yellowish colour, the mercury and iodine quickly 
disappearing. (Berthemot, J, Fharm. 17, 456.) — Even when only 124 
parts of iodine are taken with 200 of mercury, and rubbed up with a small 
quantity of alcohol, the greenish-yellow mixture still contains protiodide 
of mercury, which may be dissolved out by alcohol. 200 parts of mer- 
cury triturated with only 1 00 parts of iodine yield a darker, grass-green 
iodide. (Berthemot, ^. J, Pharm. 4, 36.) — Boiling alcohol extracts a 
small quantity of mercuric iodide, even from the preparation made with 
200 parts of mercury and 100 of iodine, but less than when higher pro- 
portions of iodine are used. (Soubeiran, Ibid.) — If water be added to the 
mixture instead of alcohol, the mercury and iodine combine slowly in the 
cold, but quickly when heated, forming a brown-red powder, which soon 
turns yellowish-green on being triturated with alcohol. When 200 parts 
of mercury are triturated with 125 parts of somewhat moist iodine, with« 
out further addition, the mixture becomes heated in consequence of the 
combination which ensues, so that the mass liquefies, with evolution of 
iodine vapours, and afterwards solidifies in the form of a brown-red slag, 
which is difiicult to pulverize by itself, but, on the addition of alcohol, is 
Boon converted into a yellowish-green powder. (Silber, jY. £r. Arch. 
28, 62.) — 2. By triturating 1 At. protiodide of mercury with 1 atom of 
jnetaliio mercury. — Berthemot recommends 226 pts. protiodide to 100*6 
mercury, with the addition of a little alcohol. — 3. By decomposing mer- 
curous nitrate, or, better, dichloride of mercury or mercurous acetate with 
hydriodic acid, or, better, with iodide of potassium : 

Hg«0,NO» + KI = Hg2I + KO,NO». 

Since mercurous nitrate is not soluble in water, except through the 
medium of a certain excess of acid, and since this excess remains 
nncombined unless the iodid0 of potassium contains caustic potash or 
carbonate of potash, an oxidizing action will be thereby exerted, and, if 
the liquid be not quickly filtered, the diniodide of mercury will be con- 
verted into protiodide, the admixture of which will change the colour of 
the precipitate from green to yellow. This eflfect is produced in a still 
greater degree when hydriodic acid is used, for the whole of the nitric 
acid is then set free. The mercurous nitrate is likewise frequently con- 
taminated with mercuric nitrate, which immediately gives a precipitate 
of protiodide. The liquids must be mixed in equivalent proportion, 
lecause an excess of iodide of potassium converts a portion of the pre- 
cipitated diniodide of mercury into protiodide, which dissolves, and 
metallic mercury, which remains mixed with the precipitate; but a slight 
excess of iodide of potassium *is useful to dissolve the protiodide of mer- 
cury formed by the nitric acid, and thereby restore the green colour of 
the precipitate. (Inglis, N. E. Henry, N. J, Pharm. 13, 40; Berthemot; 
Boullay.) — Dichloride of mercunr triturated with aqueous iodide of 
potassium yields pure green diniodide of mercury. (Inglis, Phil. Mag. J, 
8, 17.) Hg'Cl + KI = Hg'I 4- KCl. The two compounds must be mixed 
in the exact stoichiometric proportions of 235*4 Hg^Cl to 165*2 KI; for an 
excess of calomel would remain undecomposed and mix with the mercurous 
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iodide, and an exoees of iodide of potaudam would Bepamte metallic mer- 
cury. — The solution of mercurous acetate in cold water yields, with iodide 
of potaasium, a green precipitate of pure mercurous iodide (P. Boullay) ; 
but the mercurous acetate is but sparingly soluble in cold water; and not 
water partially decomposes it into mercuric acetate, which dissolves, and 
metallic mercury, which is separated. It is best, therefore, to triturate 
crystallized mercurous acetate in the cold with aqueous iodide of potas- 
sium, whereby a greenish-black powder is first produced, and afterwards 
a fine yellowish-green powder; it is apt, however, to be mixed with 
nndecomposed mercurous acetate, which cannot be extracted by cold 
water, and is resolved by hot water into mercuric acetate and metallic 
mercury — the latter remaining mixed with the mercurous iodide. (Ber- 
themot.) [If exactly 259 pts. (1 At.) of mercurous acetate are used 
with 165*2 pts. (1 At.) of iodide of potassium, and left to act for some 
time, this admixture of mercurous acetate in the product need not be 
feared.] Protiodide of iron is likewise recommended instead of iodide of 
potassium for preparing the diniodide of mercury. — The green precipitate 
obtained by either of mese methods is washed with hot water and dried 
in the shade. 

Properties* Green powder (Inglia); dark green, according to Boullay; 
yellowish-green, according to Berthemot. Sp. gr. of the powder dried by 
a strong heat^ 7*6645 (Karsten); 7*75 (Boullay). 

2Hg 200 61'85 

I 126 .„„... 36-65 

Hg^I 326 ~.. 100*00 

Diniodide of mercury, when exposed to lig^t, becomes dark green and 
black. The darkening of colour takes place onlv when the compound is 
moist, in which ease no free iodine is evolved, but hydriodic acid; pro- 
bably, therefore, mercurous oxide becomes mixed with the residue. (Artus, 
J. pr, Chem, 8, 63.) When kept for a few weeks in vessels containing 
air, even though quite impervious to light, the diniodide of mercury is 
resolved into metallic mercury and protiodide, which forms dendritic 
excrescences ; the decomposition does not take place under water. (Inglis.) 
When sublimed, it is resolved into metallic mercury, which collects at 
the top, and a greenish-yellow sublimate, consisting of Hg* P, which 
settles below it. ^Labour6, N, J, Fharm. 4, 329.) When immersed in 
solution of protocnloride of tin, it gradually turns greenish-black, then 
black, and lastly slate-grey, in consequence of stannic oxide becoming 
mixed in considerable quantity with the black powder. (Labour^.) It 
dissolves in ammonia, leaving a grey residue [of mercury?]. (Wittstein, 
Repert, 63, 822.) With aqueous hydriodic acid or iodide of potassium, 
it is resolved into protiodide of mercury which dissolves, and metallic 
mercury which remains behind. A similar action is produced at a 
boiling heat by the aqueous iodides of sodium, barium, ealciura, mag- 
nesium, and zmc. (P. Boullay; Labour^.) Boiling hydrochloric acid 
exhibits the same action, though very slowly; moreover, it requires 
frequent renewal. (Boullay.) The boiling solution of sal-ammoniac or 
common salt, likewise takes up a small quantity of protiodide of mercury, 
and separates metallic mercury. (Boullay.) The iodide is converted into 
chloride, and thereby dissolved. (Mialhe.) Diniodide of mercury dis- 
solves in more than 2375 parts of water (Saladin, J, Chim, mid. 7, 530), 
but not in alcohol. 

D 2 
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B. Three-fourths Iodide of Mercury^ or Mbrcuroso-mercuric 
Iodide. — This yellow compound was foimerly taken by Gay-Lussac, 
Colin, and others, for diniodide of mercury, till Inglis, Boullay, and 
others, showed that it is richer in iodine. Preparation. 1 . By precipi- 
tating a solution of mercurous nitrate with hydriodic acid or iodide of 
potassium, and not collecting the precipitate on the filter till the green 
colour has changed to yellow. — 2. By dissolving in aqueous iodide of 
potassium half the quantity of iodine which it already contains, and 
adding that solution to a solution of mercurous nitrate. The precipitate 
first formed consists of red iodide of mercury, but it turns yellow on 
agitation. If too much of the solution of iodide of potassium containing 
excess of iodide has been added, the precipitate remains mixed with prot- 
iodide of mercury, which, however, may be readily dissolved out by 
alcohol. (P. Boullay.) 

Yellow powder, which turns red whenever it is heated. (Colin.) 
May be fused, and sublimes undecomposed on a sudden application of 
heat. (Colin.) Acquires a dark carmine tint when heated, and afterwards 
sublimes in dark, carmine-coloured crystals, which again turn yellow on 
cooling. (Inglis.) 

Boullay. 

4Hg 400 .... 51-41 .... 51-9 

31 378 .... 48-59 .... 48-1 

Hg^I» 778 Z. 10000 Z 1000 

Becomes dark and greenish when exposed to light. (Colin, Inglis.) 
If exposed to light under water, it forms a few small cubes of mercuric 
iodide. In the dark, it remains undecomposed. (Inglis.) Aqueous 
hydriodic acid, and the aqueous compounds of iodine with the alkali- 
metals, ma^esium, and zinc, abstract mercuric iodide from it at first, and 
convert it into green mercurous iodide, which is then dissolved, with 
separation of mercury. (Boullay.) Alcohol extracts no mercuric iodide 
from the yellow compound — a proof that it is not a mere mixturo of 
mercurous and mercuric iodide. (Boullay.) 

C. pROTioDiDB OF Mercury, or Mercurtc Iodide. — DetUo-todure 
de Mercure. — Del Rio (Schw. 51, 253) attributes this composition to a 
mineral found in Mexico, resembling cinnabar, but having a lighter 
streak. It forms a magnificent water-colour, known by the name of 
scarlet, which, however, fades very quickly when exposed to light, and at 
the same time destroys the colour of vermilion which may be mixed 
with it. It is likewise used in calico-printing. 

FoTTnation. 1. When 1 At. mercury is triturated with 1 At. iodine. 
% According to Mohr (Arch, Fharm. [2], 55, 29), iodine and mercury, 
when triturated together in exact equivalent proportion, do not unite 
completely in the form of mercuric iodide ; but the resulting mass con- 
tains free iodine, which escapes when the product is dried over the water- 
bath, and mercurous iodide, which, when sublimed, is resolved into mer- 
curic iodide and metallic mercury. IT — 2. When a mercuric salt is preci- 
pitated by hydriodic acid or a dissolved metallic iodide, such as iodide of 
potassium or iodide of iron : 

HgO,NO» + KI = Hgl + KO,NO». 
Or : HgCl + KI = Hgl + KCl. 

3. When iodine is triturated with mercurous oxide and water, or witli 

solution of mercurous nitrate, mercuric oxide being formed at the same 

time; or when iodine is triturated with mercuric nitrate: 

Hg-0 + 1 = Hgl + HgO. 
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4. When iodine is triturated with mercario oxide and water^ a' large 
quantity of [oxygen] gas-bubbles being given off at the same time. (Vau- 
quelin.) Rammelsberff, on the contrary {Poyg, 48, 182), on boiling 
mercuric oxide with iodine and water, obtained a solution of mercuric 
ioditie mixed with iodate. — 5. When iodine is triturated with mercuric 
nitrate— whereupon no gas is evolved, and a palp precipitate containing 
oxygen is obtained. (Vaoauelin.) It is probable that mercuric iodate 
becomes mixed with the iodide in this process : 

6(HgO, N0») + 61 = 5HgI + HO, I0» + 6NO». 

6. When iodine is tritnrated with dichloride of mercury and with water 
which takes up the protochloride of mercury produced in the process. 
(Landerer.) — 1, When iodine is triturated with cjranide of mercury, 
iodide of cyanogen being formed at the same time. 8. When diniodide 
of mercury is brought in contact with iodine or its aqueous solution. 
9. When diniodide of mercury is triturated and heated with water und 
teriodide of arsenic, the action being attended with reduction of arsenic. 
(Soubeiran, J. Pharm, 27, 744.) 

Preparation. 1. By triturating 1 At. mercury with 1 At. iodine, the 
mixture being moistened with water or alcohol. 100 parts of mercury 
triturated with 124*7 parts of iodine, and frequently moistened with a 
yerj small quantity of alcohol, yields a red mixture, the colour of which 
is inferior to that obtained by (2); if too much alcohol is used, the combi- 
nation is attended with a rise of temperature, which causes the mass to 
fuse, and the iodine to evaporate. (Berthemot, J. P/iarm. 17, 456.) 
IT Dnblanc (i^T. J, Pharm. 15, 64) pours a kilogramme of alcohol on 100 
grammes of mercury, and adds 124 grammes of iodine in successive por- 
tions of 10 grammes each, agitating after each addition till the alcohol 
becomes perfectly colourless ; after the addition of the last 4 grammes, 
the alcohol remains coloured, because the whole of the mercury is then 
converted into iodide. The preparation is washed with alcohol; it is 
crystalline, and of a hyacinth-red colour. T — 2. By precipitating an 
aqueous solution of mercuric nitrate or chloride with hydriodic acid, 
iodide of potassium, or protiodide of iron, and washing the precipitate 
with water. Unless the materials are mixed in exactly equivalent pro- 
portions, part of the iodide of mercury remains dissolved in the excess of 
the mercuric salt, or of the iodide of potassium. (Boullay.) 

Properties. Protiodide of mercury is dimorphous, its form rarying 
with the temperature. 

a. Red modijicaiioiu Both the preceding modes of preparation yield 
the compound in the form of a scarlet powder. By dissolving this 
powder to saturation in a boiling, moderately-dilute solution of iodide of 
potassium, and leaving it to cool (Boullay, Mitscherlich) — or in boiling 
aqueous iodide of zinc, and evaporating in vacuo (Inglis) — or by dissolving 
iodine to saturation in solution of mercuric nitrate, keeping the liquid 
boiling all the while, and replacing the water as it evaporates, and 
leaving the solution to cool, — the mercuric iodide is obtained in definite 
crystals. Crystalline system, the square prismatic. Acute square- based 
octohedrons (Fig. 21), but always with truncated summits: e :^ = 141^; 
p :c= 109" 30^ (Mitscherlich, Pogg. 28, 1 17.) According to this state- 
ment, the cubes and prisms observed by Boullay and Inglis must be 
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regarded as square prisms of different lengths. Specific gravity, 6'200d 
(Karsten), 6-320 (Boallav). Fuses readily into a dark amber-yellow 
liquid (Warington), which on cooling solidifies in a yellow crystalline 
mass, in which the iodide of mercury has assumed the form 6; this, when 
cooled to a lower temperature, resumes its bright red colour, not gra- 
dually but suddenly; individual crystals which have remained yellow 
even after perfect cooling, immediately turn red on touching them with 
the fingers, or agitating the paper on which they lie. (Mitscherlich.) 
According to Mather (SilL Amer. J. 27, 263), the fused mass, immediately 
after solidification, exhibits a red colour, which afterwards turns yellow 
and remains so, but is immediately reddened by contact with potash-ley. 
it volatilizes easily without decomposition, and sublimes in yellow 
crystals, b; by very careful heating, red square-based octohedrons may 
likewise be sublimed, together with the yellow crystals. (Waringtou.) 

h. Yellow modification, — Produced from a by fusion and cooling, or 
by sublimation; but the crystals puss suddenly into the yellow modifica- 
tion even at a heat at which they neither fuse nor sublime. (Mitscher- 
lich.) When mercuric salts are precipitated by iodide of potassium, the 
modification h is likewise thrown down in the form of a yellow powder, 
which afterwards changes into the scarlet variety a. The precipitate' 
obtained with chloride of mercury, appears at first, when examined by'the 
microscope, to be composed of rhombic laminae, which are colourless by 
transmitted, and yellow by reflected, light; these, however, gradually alter 
in form by truncation of the edges and comers, as if they were dissolving, 
their dimensions being thereby continually reduced until they ultimately 
disappear, and red, square-based octohedrons are produced in their placet 
(Wannjfton, Fhil, Mag, J. 21, 192.) Crystalline system the right 
prismatic ^Fig. 61^; w:ti^=114°. (Mitscherlich.) The prisms are 
shortened* into tables; (according to Frankenheim, they belong to the 
dblique prismatic system). Colour, lemon-yellow. At ordinary tempera- 
tures, the yellow crystals are converted into the red by very slight causes. 
[Compare the observations of Hayes and Frankenheim (1. 100). J^ If one of 
the rhombic laminsB be observed under the microscope while it is turning 
red. it will be found that the red colouring progresses by sudden starts^ 
and is always bounded by a line parallel either to a lateral face or to a 
diagonal. (Warington, Phil. Mag. J. 21, 192.) 

Vol. 8p. gr. 

Hg 100 .... 44-25 Vapour of mercury 1 .... 6*9300 

I....; ^. 126 .... 65*75 Vapour of iodine 1 .... 8*7356 

Hgl 226 .... 10000 Vapour of mercurio iodide 1 .... 15*6656 

Potassium triturated with iodide of mercury abstracts the iodine, the 
action being attended with evolution of light and heat (Rammelsberg, 
Pogg, 48, 160.) Many of the heavy metals, either alone or with the aid 
of water, withdraw all or half the iodine; and the resulting metallic iodide 
sometimes unites with part of the iodide of mercury, forming an iodine-* 
salt. When mercuric iodide is heated and triturated with different metals 
and water, the following results are obtained : — ZiM : great evolution of 
heat, with formation of iodide of nnc and zinc-amalgam. — Cadmium: 
decomposition, attended with formation of iodide of mercury and cadmium. 
Tin : decomposition takes place slowly, after half an hour's boiling, tin* 
amalgam forms, and stannic oxide is precipitated (in consequence of access 
af air)^ but the liquid still contains nndeoomposed protiodide of merouty, 
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besides protiodide of tin.<— /ron ; diniodide of mercnrj is first 'produced, 
with slight rise of temperature; afterwards, especially if heat be applied, 
metallic mercury separates, while protiodide of iron, together with a cer« 
tain quantity of undecomposed protiodide of mercury, dissolves in the 
liquid. — Copper: diniodide of mercury is first formed; then, after long 
boiling, metallic mercury separates, together with diniodide of copper. 
Lead or Silver : diniodide of mercury, together with iodide of lead or 
iodide of silver.— -^tfrnt^tA or Antimony ^ finely pounded and boiled with 
water; the liquid contains acid hydriodate of bismuth-oxide or antimonic 
oxide, with a small quantity of iodide of mercury. (Berthemot, J, Pharm* 
14, 610.) Protiodide of mercury immersed in aqueous protochloride of 
tin is decomposed, and continues to part with its iodine — ^becoming first 
yellowish-red, then yellow (Hg*P), then greenish-yellow, then green 
(Hg'I), till it is ultimately converted into a mixture of metallic mercury 
and stannic oxide. (Labour^.) Mercuric iodide yields with aqueous 
ammonia a brown powder and a yellow liquid, which deposits snow-white 
flakes (Bbttger, J, pr. Chem. 8, 481); when immersed in ammonia, it 
turns white, and afterwards brown-red when heated. (Wittstein, Repert, 
63, 322.) Fixed alkalis, in the state of solution, separate mercuric oxide 
from the iodide (or if yery dilute, a compound of the oxide and iodide : 
' Rammelsherg), and form a soluble compound of iodide of mercury with 
the iodide of the alkali-metal. When mercuric iodide is boiled with 
aqueous potash, ' mercuric oxide separates out, and there is formed a 

fellowish solution of iodide of mercury apd iodide of potassium 
4HgI-|-KO=HgO + KI,3HgI], which, on coolinff, first deposits Hgl, 
and then greenish-yellow needles of KI, 2HgI. Alcoholic potash acts in 
the same manner, but still more easily. Soda, baryta, and stronti^ 
behave in a similar manner, and yield iodine-salts. Lime also produces 
a similar efiect, when boiled with alcohol ; but if water be substituted for 
the alcohol, no decomposition takes place. Similarly, carbonate of potash 
or soda does not decompose mercuric iodide, when boiled with it in water, 
but when alcohol is used, the decomposition is produced; the alcohol 
appears to favour the action by its solvent power. Magnesia, carbonate 
of magnesia, and alumina produce no decomposition in the humid way. 
(Berthemot, J, Pharm, 14, 186.) Mercuric iodide dissolves in aqueous 
chloride of lime, when the solution is heated, and as it begins to boil 
deposits basic periodate of lime in the form of a white jelly, while proto- 
chloride of mercury dissolves in the liquid. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 48, 182.) 
When chlorine gas is passed through water in which iodide of mercury is 
diffused, a bright yellow solution is formed, containing protochloride of 
mercury and terchloride of iodine. (Filhol.) 

Protiodide of mercury is very sparingly soluble in water. The solu- 
tion, left to evaporate freely, deposits brownish, microscopic, acute, six- 
sided crystals, and obtuse rhombohedrons, probably consistmg of mercuric 
oxide. (Saladin, J. Chim, mid, 7, 530.) It dissolves in many aqueous 
acids, viz., in hydriodic and hydrochloric acid; also in many ammoniacal 
•alts, and in aqueous chloride of potassium. It dissolves completely in 
hot aqueous carbonate or sulphate of ammonia, and even in cold hydro- 
chlorate or succinate of ammonia (Wittstein); also in cold nitrate of 
ammonia. (Brett.) The solution in hot sal-ammoniac deposits part of the 
mercuric iodide in needles as it cools, and the rest when diluted with 
water. On boiling with sal-ammoniac and alcohol, a solution is obtained, 
which deposits nothing on cooling, but yields crystals of mercuric iodide 
when evaponAed, and is precipitated by water. (B&ttger.) 226 pif. 
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(1 At) of mercuric iodide dissolve in a hot, saturated, aqueous solution of 
387 pts. (5 At.; 5 . 74-6 = 373) of chloride of potassium; during the 
cooling of the solution (which is precipitated yellow by water), the greater 
part of the iodide of mercury separates out in crystals, which are yellow at 
first, but soon turn red; the mother-liquid, when diluted with water, stiU 
deposits a small quantity of mercuric iodide, so that the filtrate is but 
slightly browned by an alkaline hydrosulphate. A similar reaction is 
l^oduced by saUammoniac. (P. Boullay, Ann, Ghim, Fhys, 34, 364.) 
Protiodide of mercury likewise dissolves in aqueous hydrochlorate, 
nitrate, or acetate of mercuric oxide-^in aqueous solutions of the metallic 
iodides, with which it forms iodine-salts, the compounds which Bonsdorff 
calls lodo-hydrargyrates — in hot alcohol, from which it crystallizes on 
cooling — and sparingly in ether. 

D. Mercuric OxY-ioDiDE. — 3HgO,HgI. — 1. Formed by fusing 3 At. 
mercuric oxide with 1 At. mercuric iodide. — 2. Mercuric iodide neated 
with dilute potash leaves a small quantity of a yellowish-brown powder, 
consisting of mercuric oxy-iodide, generally mixed with mercuric oxide. 
This powder, if exposed to a current of ammoniacal gas, after being dried 
at 120°, gives off water and yields a red-brown compound=Hg,NH',HgI| 
2HgO. (Rammelsberg, Fogg. 48, 182.) 

3HgO,HgI + NH» = HgNH»,HgI,2HgO + HO. 

E. Iodide of Mercury and Hydrogen, or Acid Hydriodate of 
Mercuric Oxide. — 1. The concentrated aqueous solution of 127 pts. 
(1 At) hydriodic acid dissolves, when heated, 456 pts. (2 At.; 2 .226=452) 
of mercuric iodide. Of this quantity it deposits, on dilution with water, 
228 pts. (1 At.), so that 228 pts. (1 At.) of mercuric iodide remain dis- 
solved in the hydriodic acid. If the heated solution be left to cool without 
the addition of water, mercuric iodide crystallizes out first, and subse- 
quently the liquid deposits yellow transparent needles. The mother- 
liquid, on dilution with water, deposits an additional quantity of mercuric 
iodide. The same needles are obtained by dissolving iodide of mercury in 
warm aqueous hydriodic acid, and evaporating the solution in dry, and 
somewhat rarefied air. In warm dry air, they give off hydriodic acid, 
and are converted into red iodide of mercury. Water separates red iodide 
of mercury from them, taking up the hydriodic acid in combination with 
a small quantity of iodide of mercury. Hence the needles are resolved, 
even in common air, into iodide of mercury and aqueous hydriodic acid 
(still containing iodide of mercury). (P. Boullay, Ann. Chim, Phys. 34, 
340.) [Probably the crystals, like the saturated, concentrated solution, 
are composed of 2HgI,HI, — or, if they contain water, of 2HgO,3HI. 
Boullay gives another formula.] 

Biniodide of Mercury, HgP, is said by Hunt {Phil. Mag, J. 12, 27; 
also i7. pr, Chern, 14, 120) to be obtained by precipitating aqueous proto- 
chlorlde of mercury with aqueous iodide of potassium, previously satu- 
rated with iodine. The purple-brown precipitate, which contains 27*9 
parts of mercury to 72*1 of iodine, is converted into red iodide of mercury 
by heat or by exposure to the air, &c [Probably a mere mixture of 
mercuric iodide with iodine.] 

F. lODATE OF Mercurous Oxidb, OR Mercurous Iodate. — Iodic 
acid or iodate of potash forms with dissolved mercurous nitrate, a white 
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Srecipitaie haying a pearly lustre. (Yanqaelin.) If the mercurial solution 
oes not contain too much free acid, the mercury is completely preci- 
pitated hy an equivalent quan-tity of iodate of soda. (Rammelsoerg.) 
The salt is anhydrous and volatilizes completely when heated, heing 
resolved into mercuric iodide, metallic mercury (mercuric oxide : Lefini)^ 
and oxygen gas (Rammelsberg, Fogg. 44, 570) : 

Hg»0 + 10» = Hgl + Hg + 60. 

It dissolves easily and completely in dilute hydrochloric acid, giving rise 
to an evolution of chlorine (Rammelsber^); according to Lerort {N, «/. 
PAarm. 8, 5), it is converted into chloride of iodine, protochloride of 
mercury, and free chlorine. Ammonia added to the hydrochloric acid 
solution forms a precipitate of iodide of nitrogen. It dissolves, but not 
very freely, in nitric acid (Rammelsberg), being thereby converted into 
the mercuric salt (Lefort). It is soluble in i^ic acicC and to a very 
slight degree in water. (Pleischl.) 

G. Iodate of Mercukio Oxide, or Mercuric Iodate. — Iodic acid 
and iodate of potash or soda give no precipitate with mercuric salts. 
(Pleischl, Rammelsberg.) If mercuric oxide precipitated by potash and 
then washed, be heated, while yet in the moist state, with aqueous 
hydriodio acid, it does not dissolve, but is quickly converted into 
white, pulverulent mercuric iodate. The oxide prepared by ignition 
is not affected by iodic acid. The salt is anhydrous, and when 
heated, gives off oxygen and is completely converted into protiodide 
of mercury. With hydrochloric acid, it behaves in the same manner 
as the mercurous salt. Stannous sulphate added to the solution throws 
down red iodide of mercury, which is then converted into the yellow 
modification. (Rammelsberg, Fogg. 44, 570.) 

Rammelsberg. 

HgO 108 .... 39-42 .... 3983 

10* 166 .... 60-58 .... 60-17 

HgO,IO« 274 .... 100-00 ~. 10000 

H. and I. Mercurovs and Mercuric Periodates. — Periodate of 
soda forms with mercurous nitrate a yellow precipitate, which, when 
gently heated, gives off water and assumes a brown-red colour; with 
mercuric nitrate, the same reagent gives a white precipitate which 
becomes yellowish when heated. Both these precipitates are easily 
soluble in dilute nitric acid. (Benckiser, Ann. Fharm, 17, 259.) 

K. Mercuric Iodo-sulphide. — HgS,HgI. —When protiodide of mer- 
cury is digested for a considerable time with a quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen water, not sufficient for its complete decomposition, a yellow 
powder is obtained, which, on account of its lightness, may easily be 
separated from the undecomposed iodide by levigation; when heated, 
it first yields a sublimate of mercuric iodide and then of mercuric sul- 
phide. (H. Rose). — 2. From a solution of mercuric oxide and mercuric 
iodide in hydrochloric acid, a small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
throws down an orange-yellow precipitate of iodo-sulphide of mercury, 
which, by a larger quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, is converted 
into black mercuric sulphide. (Rammelsberg, Fogg, 48, 175.) 

L. Mercuric Iodo-sulphate. — Hgl+HgO,SO'. — Formed, with evo- 
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lation of snlpliurous acid, when diniodide of m^rcary is heated with 
sulphurio acid; it crystallizes out as the liquid cools : 

Hg^I + 2S05 = Hgl + HgO,SO« + S0«. 

If protiodide of mercury be used, vapours of iodine are given off at 
the same time. The crystals may be washed with strong alcohol 
without decomposition^ but water decomposes them. When heated, 
they are resolved into mercuric iodide, which sublimes, and mercuric 
solphate, which remains behind. (Souville, J, Pharm, 26, 174.) 



MerourV and Bromiite. 

A. DiBROMiDB OF Mercury, or Mercurous Bromidb. — 1. Fonned 
by subliming an intimate mixture of 1 At. mercury and 1 At proto- 
l^romide of mercury. (Lowig.) — 2. By precipitating mercurous nitrate 
with aqueous bromide of potassium. (Balard.) When prepared by the 
first process, it forms a fibrous mass (Lowig) ; long needles which are 
yellow while hot, but become whitish on cooling. (O. Henry, J. Fhamu 
15, 56.) By (2): white powder (Balard); yellowish white flakes. 
(0. Henry.) Specific gravity, 7-307. (Karsten.) Fusible (0. Henry); 
volatilizes undecomposed at a low red heat. (Lowig.) Tasteless and 
inodorous. 

Vol. Sp. gr. 

2Hff 200*0 .... 71*84 Vapour of mercury 1 .... 6*9300 

Br 78-4 .... 28-16 Vapour of bromine i .... 2-7177 

Hg^Br .... 278-4 .... 100-00 Vapour of mercurous bromide 1 .... 9*6477 

When heated with phosphorus, it is resolved into bromide of phos- 
phorus and phosphide of mercury. (Lowig.) Treated with cold aqueous 
ammonia, and then washed with water containing ammonia, it leaves a 
grey powder, which contains globules of mercury; and when heated, gives 
off ammonia, and yields a sublimate of mercury, dibromide, and proto- 
bromide of mercury. (Rammelsberg.) With caustic potash, it yields 
mercurous oxide and bromide of potassium. When boiled with aqueous 
hydrobromate or hydrochlorate of ammonia, it yields a solution of proto^ 
bromide of mercury, with a residue of metallic mercury. (Lowig.) It is 
not perceptibly soluble in cold carbonate, hydrochlorate, or succinate ot 
ammonia; while the same liquids, when hot, dissolve it with tolerable 
facility, leaving, however, a grey pulverulent residue [metallic mercury] ; 
it is not perceptibly soluble in sulphate of nitrate of ammonia, even at a 
boiling heat. (Wittstein.) 

B. Protobromide of Mercury, or Mercurio Bromide. — 1 . Mercury 
unites with bromine at ordinary temperatures, the combination being 
attended with evolution of heat, but not of light. (Balard.) — 2. The same 
compound is formed by agitating mercury with water, adding bromine as 
long as its colour is destroyed, then boiling, filtering, and leaving the 
solution to crystallize. — 3. By dissolving mercuric oxide in hot aqueous 
hydrobromic acid, and leaving the solution to crystallise. — 4. By subliming 
mercuric sulphate with bromide of potassium. (Lowig.) The sublimate 
contains also dibromide of mercury. (O.Henry.) 5* By mixing aqueous 
mercuric nitrate with bromide of potajssium, evaporating as long as bromide 
H>f meioury orystalliaes out, and purifying the product by solatiou in 
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aloohoL The motber-liquid eyaporated to dryness leaves a residae, horn 
which boiling alcohol still extracts a small oaantity of the compound. 

iL5wig.) Crystallises from the aaueoQs solution in soft, silvery laminsBj 
rom the alcoholic solution in wnite needles. (Lbwig.) The product 
obtained by (5) has, after drying at a strong heat, a specific gravity of 
5*9202. (Karsten.) Fuses when heated (Lbwis), and sublimes. (Balard, 
L5wig.) Its aqueous solution reddens litmus, (v. Bonsdorff.) 

Vol. Sp. gr. 

Hg 100-0 .... 56-05 Vapow of mercury 1 .... 69300 

Br 78-4 .... 43-95 Vapour of bromine 1 .... 54355 

HgBr .... 178*4 .... 100*00 Vapour of mercuric bromide.... 1 .... 12*3665 

With phosphorus it forms bromide of phosphorus. Heated with 
antimony or arsenic^ it gives up its bromine. Its aqueous solution 
exposed to sun-light^ or placed in contact with mercury or copper^ or 
mixed with dibromide of copper dissolved in hydrobromic acid, deposits 
dibromide of mercury. (Lowig.) With a small quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogeni it yields a white, and with a larger quantity, a black precipitate. 
(H. Rose.) With ammonia it forms a white, with fixed alkalis a yellow 
precipitate. (Lowig.) Hypochlorite of soda added to the solution throws 
down mercuric oxychloride (Rammelsberg); and hypochlorous acid con- 
verts protobromide of mercury into protochloride of mercury and bromate 
of mercuric oxide^ the action being attended with evolution of chlorine 
and bromine. (Balard.) Heated with nitric acid or oil of vitriol, it gives 
off vapour of bromine. (Balard.) According to H. Rose {AnalyL Chem,), 
-it is not decomposed by oil of vitrioL Dissolves in 94 parts of water at 9*' 
(Lassaigne, J. Chim, tn^d, 12, 171), and in 4 or 5 parts of boiling water, 
the greater part separating out again as the liquid cools. Combines with 
basic metallic bromides, forming easily soluble bromine-salts, which 
Bonsdorff calls Brcmo-hydrargyraXeiy and losing thereby its power of 
reddening litmus. (Bonsdorff.) It dissolves very easily in alcohol, and 
still more easily in ether. (Balard.) 

C. Mbrcuric Oxtbromidb.— 1. The solution obtained by boiling 
protobromide and protoxide of mercury with water deposits this com^ 
pound on cooling. (Lbwig.) — 2. It is also obtained by mixing aqueous 
bromide of mercuiy with less than an equivalent quantity of potash, 
and boiling the liquid with the precipitated oxide. ^L&wig.) — 3. By 
precipitating aqueous bromide of mercury with caroonate of soda. 
(Rammelsberg.) By (I) and (2) i lemon-yellow, crystalline powder, 
which separatee from the aqueous solution in yellow spicul® (L'6wig); 
by (3) : dark brown powder. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 55, 248.) 

RAnatnelsberg. 

4Hg 400-0 .... 79-62 .... 8005 

Br 78-4 .... 15-61 

30 24*0 .... 4-77 

HgBr,3HgO .... 5024 .... 10000 

At a gentle heat, it is resolved into oxygen gas, a sublimate of dibro- 
mide and protobromide of mercury, and a residue of mercuric oxide. 
(Lbwig.) When heated, it yields oxygen gas and a sublimate consisting 
of metallic mercury and protobromide. By boiling potash, it is wholly 
converted into pure mercuric oxide. (Lbwig;)' Does not change in appear- 
ance when boiled with potash. (Rammelsberg.) Nitric acid dissolves out 
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the oxide^ and leaves a white residue of mercaric hromide. (Rammelsherg.) 
Insoluhle in cold water, sparingly soluble in hot water, easily soluble in 
alcohol. (Lowig.) According to Rammelsberg, it is insoluble in alcohol. 
Did Ldwig's compound contain a smaller quantity of oxide ? 

' ^ D. Bromide of Mercury and Hydrogen. — Aqueous hydrobromic 
acid of speciiSc gravity 1*18, saturated at 40^ with bromide of mercury, 
forms a thickish liquid, which contains 2 atoms of mercuric bromide to 
1 atom of hydrobromic acid, and on cooling or dilution with water 
deposits half its bromide of mercury ; so that 1 atom of mercuric bromide 
remains in combination with 1 atom of hydrobromic acid. 1 At. warm 
aqueous hydriodic acid and 1 At. cold concentrated hydrochloric acid 
dissolve 2 At. mercuric bromide; and 1 At. warm concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid dissolves 4 At. mercuric bromide. (L3wig.) 

Mercuric oxide digested in bromine-water forms a slightly soluble 
oxybromide, and a liquid, which, besides a small quantity of oxybromide, 
contains hypohronvUe of mercuric oxide, or free hypobromous acid, and 
gives off the latter by distillation in vacuo. (Balard.) If heat be applied, 
the products formed are protobromide of mercury and bifomate of mercuric 
oxide. (Lowig.) 

E. Bromate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Bromate. — 
a. BUxmc, — Remains undissolved on treating b repeatedly with fresh 
portions of warm, but not boiling water. Lemon-yellow, granular powder, 
which does not contain water. When heated, it is decomposed with a 
hissing noise, the greater part being thrown about; the products are free 
bromine and mercuric oxide. Becomes grey on exposure to light. A 
small quantity of nitric acid converts it into b, which then dissolves in a 
larger quantity of the acid. (Rammelsherg, Fogg. 55, 79.) 

Rammelsberg. 

2Hg»0 4160 .... 77-84 .... 78-41 

BrO* 118-4 .... 2216 

2Hg20,BrO« 534-4 .... 10000 

b. Monobanc, — ^Bromic acid and bromate of potash give a yellowish- 
white precipitate with mercurous nitrate. (Lowig.) The salt is best pre- 
pared by precipitating mercurous nitrate in the cold with bromate of 
potash. The white precipitate, when washed for some time, acquires a 
yellowish colour, from formation of a small quantity of the salt a; a few 
drops of nitric acid, however, turn it white again. (Rammelsherg.) White 
powder ; crystallizes from the solution in excess of aqueous bromic acid^ 
on evaporation and cooling, in white laminae. Oontains no water. 
Detonates when heated, but much less strongly than the mercuric salt, and 
yields metallic mercury. When washed with water, it turns yellowish ; 
and when treated with hot water, it is completely converted into a. The 
solution thereby obtained, which contains mercurous bromate with excess 
of acid, yields, on evaporation, the salt b in lamiuss ; and the mother- 
liquid, when further evaporated, gives off bromine, and yields needles of 
mercuric bromate, because the excess of bromic acid exerts an oxidizing 
action. The salt dissolves with some difficulty in nitric acid, but easily in 
hydrochloric acid, with formation of mercuric chloride. (Rammelsherg.) 

RammelBberg. 
Pulverulent, Lammaied, 

Hg*0 208-0 .... 63-72 63*36 .... 62-52 

BrO* 118-4 .... 36-28 

Hg»0,BrO» .... 326-4 .... 100*00 
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F. Bromate of Mebcuric Oxide, or Mercuric Bromate. — 

1. Fonned by digesting mercuric oxide with bromine- water, evaporating 
and difisolying oat the mercuric bromide formed at the same time with 
alcohol, in which the bromate is but very slightly soluble. (Lb wig.) 

2. By precipitating mercuric nitrate with bromate of potash. (L5wig.) 

3. Recently precipitated mercuric oxide immersed in aqueous bromic acid 
is converted into a white salt, but little of which dissolves in the acid 
liquid ; and that which does dissolve may be recovered by evaporation. 
(Rammelsberg.) White powder; crystallizes from the boiling aqueous 
solution in small prisms. (Rammelsberg.) Greyish-white powder. (Lb wig.) 
Detonates sharply even at temperatures between 130^ and 140°, tne 
greater part volatilizing in the form of a red vapour consisting of oxygen 
gas, bromine, dibromide, and protobromide of mercury, and metallic 
mercury, while a small ouaotity of mercuric oxide remains behind. The 
salt is easily decomposea and dissolved by hydrochloric acid. Dissolves 
slightly in nitric acid, in 650 parts of cold water, and 64 parts of boiling 
water. (Rammelsberg, Fogg, 55, 79.) 

Powder, Rammeltbeig. 

HgO 108-0 .... 4419 .... 45-4 

BrO» 118-4 .... 48-44 .... 45*6 

2HQ 18-0 .... 7-37 

HgO,BrO« + 2Aq 244*4 Z 10000 

G. Mercuric Phosphobromide. — Phosphuretted hydrogen gas passed 
through aqueous mercuric bromide, yields a brownish-yellow precipitate, 
which turns black under water, and is reduced to the state of metallic 
mercury. (H. Rose.) 

H. Mercuric Sulphobromide. — Hydrosulphuric acid gas gives with 

mercuric bromide the same reactions as with the chloride. An excess of 

hydrosulphuric acid throws down black protosulphide of mercury ; but a 

smaller quantity precipitates a white compound of the protosulphide with 

the protobromide. The same compound is obtained by digesting recently 

precipitated black sulphide of mercury with the aqueous solution of the 

oromide. After drying, it is yellowish-white. When heated, it is 

resolved into mercuric bromide and cinnabar. It is blackened by alkalis, 

but less quickly than the corresponding chlorine compound. It is 

neither decomposed nor dissolved by nitric acid or oil of vitriol at a 

boiling heat. 

H. RoBe. 

3Hg 300-0 73-10 

2S 32-0 7-80 7-89 

Br 78-4 19-10 

2HgS,HgBr 410*4 ZZ 100*00 



Mercurt and Chlorine. 

A. DiCHLORiDE OP Mercury, or Mercurous Chloride. — SvhckUyride 
of Mercury, SvhmuriaU of Mercury, Salzsaures Qtucksilheroxydvl^ Ver- 
su99ter Svblimai, Versusstes Quecksilher, Mercurius dulcis 8. Kalomelanicus 
8. loiicu8, Calomel, Draco mitig€Uu8y Aquila mitigata 8, alba «. ccelestU, «. 
Mercurii, Panacea mercurialU 8, ccelestU, 8. Mei^curii, Protochlorure de 
Mercure, — Found native in the form of IIom'quick8Uver. 
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. . Finwation, 1. Mercmy slowly abfiorbs ohlorine gas at ordinary 
temperatares, and produces a grey, pulverulent mixture of mercury and 
the dicbloride; when introduced into chlorine gas at a boiling heat, it 
bums with a yellowish-red flame, producing dichloride and protochloride 
of mercury .^-2. Mercury, electrified for a considerable time in contact 
with hydrochloric acid gas, separates the hydrogen, and is itself converted 
into calomel. — 3. Mercury agitated with aqueous sesquichloride of iron, 
yields calomel and aqueous protochloride of iron; the action is accele- 
rated by the presence of free hydrochloric acid. (Schaffhautl.) — 4. Calomel 
is likewise formed on bringing mercurous oxide in contact with hydro- 
chloric acid, or a mercurous salt with the chloride of an alkali-metal. — 
5. On heating a mixture of mercury and the protochloride. 

Preparation, 1. By triturating 4 pts. (1 At.) of mercuric chloride 
with 3 pts. (1 At.) of mercury, the mixture oeing moistened with water 
or alcohol, and the trituration continued till the mercury has lost its 
fluidity— then gradually heating the mixture in a glass flask or retort 
till it sublimes. 4 :3 is nearly the same ratio as 135*4 : 100. A large 
portion of the protochloride of mercury is converted into dichloride during 
the trituration. TraUtwein heats the deadened mixture, gently at first, 
for a few hours, and pulverizes it once more before sublimation. — 2. By 
subliming an intimate mixture of equal parts of mercurous sulphate and 
common salt : — 

Hg20,S0» + NaCl = NaO,S03+ Hg^Cl. 

« 

Planch^ (Ann, Chim. 66, 168) triturates 8 parts of mercury, 18 parts of 
dry monobasic mercuric sulphate, and 6 parts of water, till the fluidity of 
the metal is destroyed, and heats the resulting mercurous sulphate wit& 
an equal weight of common salt, till a sublimate is obtained. — 3. By 
deadening 2 At. mercury with 1 At. common salt, and 1 At. peroxide of 
manganese, and heating the mixture to sublimation with 3 At* oil of 
vitriol : 

2Hg + N»C1 + MnO» + 280» = NaO,SO» + MnO,BO> + Hg»CL 

20 pts. mercury, 8 common salt, 6 peroxide of manganese, and 1 1 oil of 
vitriol, yield 16 parts of pure calomel, and 7 parts of calomel mixed with 
mercury; only a small quantity of corrosive sublimate is formed, and 
passes over with the watery distillate. (Geifer, BerL Jahrh. 1819, 355; 
comp, Kastner, BerL Jafirh. 1818, 210.) — 4. fiy triturating mercury with 
common salt, ferric sulphate, and a small quantity of water, till the 
metal has lost its fluidity, and subjecting the mixture to sublimation. 
(Schaffhautl, Ann. Fharm. 43, 25.) The basic sulphate of ferric oxide, 
often oocurring as a waste-product, may be made available for this pro- 
cess; a small quantity of ferric chloride may sublime together with the 
calomel. (Schaffhautl.) The formula is probably ; 

Fe20»,3SO»+ 3NaCl + 2Hg = 3(NaO,S03) + 2FeCl + Hg^Cl. 

The calomel set free in the form of vapour by either of these pro- 
cesses (1 — 4) is either allowed to collect in the form of a dense, fibrous 
6nblimate, and the product carefully pulverized; or the calomel vapour is 
cooled nnder such circumstances that it solidifies in the form of a soft 
powder instead of a solid cake. This object is attained, according to 
Jewel and 0. Henry (•/. Fharm. 8, 545; also Eepert. 15, 115), by causing 
.the calomel vapour to pass into a chamber, into which vapour of water 
is injected on the other side. According to the new English process, on 
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the other hand, the calomel, or the ingredients from which it is prepared^ 
js heated in a cast-iron cylinder 2^ feet long, and 1 foot wide, one end of 
which is prorided with an opening serving to introduce and remove the 
materials, and closed daring the operation, while the other end terminates 
in a contracted neck which opens into the upper part of a hrick chamber, 
4 feet long and broad, and 6 feet high ; in this chamber the calomel con- 
denses in the form of a soft powder. As the iron of the tube decomposes 
A portion of the calomel, a small quantity of protochloride of mercury is 
added to the mixture. (Calvert, N. J, Pkarm. 3, 121.) Soubeiran 
{J, Pkarm, 29, 503) adopts the same process, excepting that he heats 
the materials in an earthen retort, and uses a large earthen vessel as a 
condensing chamber. — The pulverulent calomel obtained by either of 
these processes is washed with a large quantity of warm water, or a 
small quantity of warm alcohol, to free it from the corrosive sublimate 
with which it is usually contaminated. 

5, By precipitating a warm dilute solution of mercurous nitrate with 
excess of common salt or sal-ammoniac, and washing the precipitate 
thoroughly with cold water. The calomel obtained by this process, first 
proposed by Scheele, is in the form of a remarkably fine powder, and has 
consequently somewhat more active medicinal properties than the ordi^ 
nary preparation. The more energetic action sometimes produced by 
this ealonul prepared in the humid way^ may perhaps be due to an admix- 
ture of basic mercurous nitrate, or mercuric oxide, which, according to 
Buchner, Mialh^, and others, are sometimes found in it. This admixture, 
however, does not occur if the solution of mercurous nitrate be largely 
.diluted, and, if necessary, filtered, before being mixed with the soluble 
chloride, and if the common salt or sal-ammoniac be added in excess, and 
the liquid heated for some time in contact with the precipitate. — To the 
same end, Sefstrom, Qeiger, and Trautwein (Eepert. 11, 72; 12, 155) 
recommend that a little nitric acid be added to the mercurous solution 
before mixing; and Chenevix advises the addition of hydrochloric acid to 
the solution of common salt. In that case, however, the liquid must not 
he heated so much, as, otherwise, part of the calomel will be redissolved 
in the form of protochloride of mercury. — According to Dumas, the 
calomel obtained by the use of common salt always contains more or less 
of that substance, and cannot be freed from it by washing ; the presence 
of the salt renders the calomel thus prepared more soluble than that 
obtained by sublimation; but Mialh6 (J, Phxirm, 22, S?)^) found only 
traces of common salt, and no difference in the solubility. — Th. Martius 
{Ann. Pharm, 9, 197) precipitates the dilute mercurous solution with 
0al-ammoniac, and from the filtrate which contains all the jnercuric oxide 
contained in the solution, he obtains white precipitate by the addition of 
earboaate of soda. The precipitate formed by sal-ammoniac, and washed 
for a long time^ with cold water, is free from ammonia. (Fleichmann, 
Bepert, 79, 209.) — Guibourfc {J, Pharm, 15, 315) precipitates the con-» 
centrated mercnrons solution with hydrochloric acid. [In this last pro« 
cess, the application of heat most be avoided; a dilate solution also is to 
be preferred.] 

Impurities and Adulterations. 1. Protochloride of met^nry: Cold 
water or alcohol agitated with the powder for some time and then 
filtered, turns brown on the addition of hydrosulpfaurie acid, &c.— - 

2. Basic mercurons nitrates or mercuric oxide : Red fumes evolved on 
heating the substance in a white flask or tube till it sublimes.— 

3, Metallic meicniy : Orey colour; globules of mercury discernible under 
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the microscope.— 4. Founded beavj spar and similar impurities remain 
behind on sublimation. — 5. Gum and other organic substances : Empj- 
reumatio odour on the application of heat ; solubility in water or alcohol, 
&c. 

Properties. The native variety and that obtained by sublimation 
form crystals belonging to the square prismatic system. The native 
substance exhibits tne forms shown in Figs, 25, 29, 30 and 39 (without 
p-faces); the artificial product has the form of Fig. B8. In Fig. 38, 
p:a=z 119^ 50'; p:ez=zll2^ 5';a:qz=. 150° 1 0'; cleavage indistinct, parallel 
to q. (Brooke, Ann. Phil. 22, 285). — A totally different crystalline 
form is given by Schneider {Kastn. Arch. 5, 71). In sublimed calomel, 
the squares prisms are generally united in fibrous masses. Specific 
gravity of the artificial product, 6*9920 (Karsten); 7'HO (P. Boullay). 
Softer than calcspar. Dirty white, translucent; acquires a transient 
yellow colour when heated in the state of powder. The product 
(5) obtained by precipitation is a white, heavy powder, with a tinge 
of lemon-yellow. — Calomel volatilizes below a red heat, without pre- 
vious fusion. According to Faraday {Pogg. 19> 552), it does not vola- 
tilize at ordinary temperatures. — It is tasteless and inodorous. 

Zaboada. Vol. 8p. gr. 

2Hg 200-0 .... 84*96 .... 85 Vapour of mcrctiry.... 1 .... 6*9300 

CI 35*4 .... 1504 .... 15 Chlorine gas i .... 1*2271 

Hg»Cl .... 235*4 .... 10000 .... 100 Vapour of calomel .... 1 .... 8*1571 

Or: Proust. Chenerix. Stromeyer. Zaboada. 

H^O 208*0 .... 88-36 .... 86*94 .... 88*5 .... 88*93 .... '89*4 

C1~0 .... 27-4 .... 1164 .... 13*06 .... 115 .... 11*07 .... 10*6 

235*4 .... €0000 .... 10000 .... 100 .... 100*00 .... 100*0 

Decompositions. — 1. Calomel becomes dark grey by exposure to 
light [by formation of Hg^OP?]. — 2. Heated in a current of phosphoros 
vapour, it yields phosphide of mercury and terchloride of phosphorus. 
(H. Davy.) — 3. When heated with a small quantity of sulphur, it yields 
cinnabar and mercuric sulphide; with a larger quantity of sulphur, the 
products are cinnabar and dichloride of sulphur : 

HgH:i + S = HgCl + HgS; 
and, Hg>Cl + 4S = 2HgS + S^Cl. 

4. When immersed in cold, aqueous sulphurous aeid, it turns grey, and 
in the same liquid at a boiling heat it becomes greyish-black, from loss 
of chlorine. In this greyish-olack powder, no metallic mercury can be 
discovered with the lens; but when heated, it is resolved into calomel and 
metallic mercury; it is probably, therefore, a subchloride. (A. Vogel.) — 

5. Calomel gives up its chlorine to many of the base metals, both in the 
dry and in the humid way. On boiling it with copper and water, a 
green solution is quickly formed, and the copper becomes covered with a 
black film, from which hydrochloric acid extracts cupric oxide, leaving a 
residue of metallic mercury. (A. Vogel, J, pr. Chem. 8, 107.) — 6. By 
aqueous protochloride of tin, it is reduced to the metallic state, after some 
time at ordinary temperatures, but quickly on boiling. (A. Vogel, Kastn, 
Arch. 23, 78.) With mineral kermes or stdphur aurcUum, it is gradually 
converted into black sulphide of mercury and terchloride of antimony. 
The mixture of calomel with mineral kermes or sulphur aurtUum becomes 
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/prey in the coarse of 4 weeks, and moist wbon exposed to tbe air. 
Under cold water, the decomposition takes some weeks; in boiling water, 
it is complete in a few minutes; the water takes up hjrdrochlorate of 
antimonic oxide. The decomposition likewise takes place in ether and 
hot oil of turpentine or oil of lavender, but not in alcohol. (A. Vogel, 
Schw. 33, 291.) Recently precipitated kermes, still moist or dried in 
the air, turns black in a few minutes when placed in contact with dry 
calomel ; but if it has been dried at 100^, it does not blacken, even 
when moistened, but only after being several times alternately moistened 
and heated. Pentasulphide of antimony, recently precipitated and still 
moist, quickly blackens calomel; if dried in the air, it forms with calomel 
a yellowish brown mixture, which turns black on the addition of water; 
after drying at 100^, it acts but feebly even when moistened, unless 
heat be also applied. (Geiger, Mag, Fkarm, 29, 240.) — 8. Calomel 
triturated with iodine and water yields protochloride of mercury, which 
dissolves, and protiodide of mercury, of which the water takes up a small 
portion. (Planch 6 & Soubeiran, J, Pharm. 12, 651; also JSC. Tr. 15, 144.) 

Hg>Cl + I»HgGl + HgI. 

— 9. Calomel digested in the aqueous iodides of the alkali-metals, 
magnesium, zinc, or iron, yields dark green diniodide of mercury and an 
aqueous metallic chloride. The mercurous iodide thus produced remains 
unchanged for a long time in the dark; but when exposed to light, it 
first becomes yellow, and then red from loss of mercury; fuses into a 
black-brown liquid; gives off mercury and mercuric iodide; and leaves 
a white residue of chloride of potassium, together with the excess of 
iodide of potassium employed. (Labour^, J, Pharm, 4, 329.) — 10. Hot 
nitric acid dissolves calomel, with evolution of nitric oxide gas, forming 
a solution of mercuric chloride and mercuric nitrate .: 

3Hg?Cl + 4NO» = 3HgCl + 3(HgO,NO') + N0». 

Cold oil of vitriol neither dissolves nor decomposes calomel, eren after a 
long time; but hot oil of vitriol dissolves it (the liquid solidifying in a 
white saline mass on cooling), giving off sulphurous acid, yielding a 
sublimate of mercuric chloride, and leaving a residue of mercuric chloride 
mixed with mercuric sniphate. (A. Vogel.) 

Hg*Cl + 2S0» = HgCl + HgO,SO» + S0«. 

11. Calomel immersed in aqueous hydrocyanic acid yields metallic mer* 
cnry and a liquid which contains cyanide of mercury and hydrochloric 
acid. (Scheele, Optuc, 2, 159.) Part of the calomel remains nndecom- 
posed. (Buchner, Jiepert, 9, 303.) The part which remains undissolved 
is not metallic mercury, but a black powder, which, when heated, gives off 
calomel vapour, together with a small quantity of permanent gas, and 
leares a carbonaceous powder. (Soubeiran, J, Pharm. 15, 523.) The 
resulting liquid always contains sal-ammoniac, even when the hydrocyanic 
acid used is quite free from ammonia, and therefore, after being precipi- 
tated with nitrate of silver, filtered, and evaporated, yields nitrate of 
ammonia. The black powder which remains undissolved, exhibits, when 
examined with the microscope, shining points, which, however, do not 
consist of metallic mercury. It fuses in a glass bulb at 130', becomes 
somewhat whiter at 150^, and afterwards exhibits little globules of nier* 
cnry, which sublime on the application of heat. At a higher temperature, 
calomel sublimes together with the metallic mercury, and a carbonaceous 
substance is left behind. Part of the calomel remains undecomposed, even 

VOL. VI. B 
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when an excess of hydrooyanic acid is present. (Deschamps, «/. Phdrm. 
25, 22.) The decomposition by hydrocyanic acid most therefore be more 
complicated than that which would be expressed by the equation : 

Hg«Cl + HCy = Hg + HgCy + HCI, 

and deserves further examination; to the physician, it is important to 
know that the mild substance calomel, is converted by hydrocyanic acid 
into a compound which acts so violently as cyanide of mercury. 

12. Calomel heated with dry fixed alkalis, yields mercury^ oxygen 
gas, and a chloride of the alkali-metal : 

Hg^Cl + KO = KCl + 2Hg + O. 

By aqneous fixed alkalis it is converted into black mercnrous oxide, a 
chloride of the alkali-metal remaining in solution. Calomel likewise 
blackens when immersed in aqueous ammonia, not, however, by conversion 
into merourous oxide, but into Hg'NH^Hg'Cl. (Kane.) The supernatant 
ammoniacal liquid contains a small quantity of mercury in solution. 
(Buchner, Eeperi, 53, 70.) Carbonate of ammonia colours calomel grey 
and quickly dissolves it, with the exception of a small grey residue of 
metallic mercury. . (Wittstein.) Carbonate of magnesia exerts no action 
in the cold, even in the presence of water; but at a boiling heat, carbonic 
acid is evolved, mercury separated, and a solution formed, containing 
mercuric oxide in combination with magnesia. (Buchner, Repert. 3, 31; 
4, 289.) IT According to A. Vogel, Jun. (RepeH, Pharm. [3,1 1, 34), 
calomel heated with water and carbonate of lime (or magnesia), is con- 
verted into dinoxide [and protoxide?] of mercury and metallic mercury, 
carbonic acid being evolved and chloride of calcium formed. The car- 
bonates of baryta and strontia act in a similar manner, but not so strongly. 
When calomel was boiled with pounded gypsum, chloride of calcium and 
mercuric sulphate were formed; a similar effect was produced by boiling 
with sulphate of soda, IT — 13. By aqueous vapour and boiling water, 
oakmel is partly converted into metallic mercury, or into a my compound 
of calomel with excess of mercury, and soluble mercuric chloride. When 
aqueous vapour is passed over calomel powder contained in a glass tube, 
the water condensed by cooling deposits calomel in a very soft, finely 
divided state, and is found to contain protochloride of mercury in solution. 
(Righini, J. Chim. mid, 18, 190; also J, pr. Chem, 26, 416.) This is 
also probably the explanation of the fact that whenever calomel is sub- 
limed, a small portion of it is resolved into mercury and corrosive 
sublimate, and consequently the vapour which rises from it has the power 
of reddening litmus— <an effect which would be produced by corrosive 
sublimate. In a comparative experiment made by the author, it appeared 
that the calomel, when sublimed in a current of dry air, was much less 
decomposed than when the air was loaded with vapour of water. Calomel 
prepared in the humid way (5) reddens litmus more quickly when sub- 
limed than that which has been prepared by sublimation, probably becauae 
it contains more hygroscopic water. (Pagenstecher.) Calomel powder 
boiled for a long time with large quantities of water frequently renewed, 
continually diminishes in quantity, and acquires a grey colour, and the 
water takes up chlorine and mercury. From the contradictory statements 
made with respect to this reaction, the following facts may perhaps be 
deduced: — The grey product is basic hydrochlorate of mercnrous oxide, 
which recovers its whiteness by boiling with hydrochloric acid, and when 
sublimed jrields calomel, mercury, and oxygen gas; a small quantity of 
hydrochloric acid is found in the water. (Donovan.) The grey powder 
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is basie fajdroeblonite of mentiroiis oxide; the water eentuiiB protooUorid 
of mercury. (GruDer, Berl. Jahrb, 1820, 488.) The aqneoiu deooctiou 
jieldsy on eraporatioD, a mixture of calomel and corroeire soblimaie. (A. 
Vogely Sckw. 3d, 291.) The aqneous deooction jieldsy on evaporation, a 
small quantity of hycLrochloric acid ; and leaves a greenish yellow oiys- 
talline residue, half soluble in cold, and half in hot water. (Peschiar, 
iT. 2y, 5, 2, 88.) When 10 parts of ealomel, either sublimed or prepared 
in the humid way, are boiled in an open vessel with 3000 parts of water, 
till the quantity is reduced to 1000 parts, the liquid then decanted, and 
the calomel again boiled with 3000 parts of water down to 1000 parts, 
there remains from 6*3 to 7*8 parts of unaltered calomel, which almost 
wholly disappears after six similar boilings. The decoction tastes of nier* 
cnry— does not redden litmus — and gives with hydrosulphurio acid a 
black, with ammonia or nitrate of silver a white, and with potash a 
yeUowish white precipitate. It covers copper with green basic hydro- 
chlorate of cupric oxide, and does not amalgamate it till hydrochloric 
add is added to the liquid. According to this, the decoction should con- 
tain basic hydrochlorate of mercuric oxide (or mercuric oxyehloride) pro- 
duced by contact of air. When 1 part of calomel is repeatedly boiled 
with water, and the whole decoction boiled down to 1 part, the concen- 
trated solution gives a yellow precipitate with potash and white with 
ammonia: it therefore contains protochloride of mercury. (Simon, ReperL 
Gf%, 145.) When from 100 to 166 parts of 'vapour-^al&mel are agitated 
for an hour with 1667 parts of boiling water in a well-closed bottle and 
kept at 100^, the water is found to have taken up 0*16 pt. protochloride 
of mercury; if the air has access to the liquid, a larger quantity of this 
compound is formed. 

14. Boiling hydrochloric acid quickly converts calomel into proto- 
chloride of mercury which dissolves, and metallic mercury which remains 
behind. (Proust, fioullay, Ann. Chim, Fhy$, 34, 343.) On the other 
hand, when water containing hydrochloric acid is boiled in an open vessel 
with calomel, the latter is completely dissolved in the form of protochlo- 
ride, without separation of mercury. (Goibourt, «7. Gkim. M^d. 2, 274.) 
When 100 parts of calomel are placed in a stoppered bottle, together 
with 100 parts of hydrochloric acid, and 1667 parts of water thoroughly 
freed from air by boiling, the liquid, if at the temperature of 40° or 50"^, 
takes up, in the course of 24 hours, 0*67 parts protochloride of mercury ; 
but in an open vessel, it takes up 2*32 parts. ^Mialh^.) 

15. Gaklomel sublimed with sal-ammoniac yields merctrry and a 
sublimed compound of sal-ammoniac and protochloride of mercury. (Pet- 
tenkofer, Repert, 3, 31.) The same decompositioB, doubtless induced by 
tke affinity between sal-ammoniac and protochloride of mercury, takes 
place when calomel is boiled in a solution of sal-ammoniac. (Pettenkofer.) 
100 parts of calomel boiled with 200 sal-ammoniac and with water, lose 
19 parts; the grey residue contains globules of mercury. ^Pfaff, Sehw, 45, 
100.) 100 parts of calon>el boiled five times with 100 sal-ammoniac and 
with water, yield 40 parts of mercury, and a liquid from which alkaline 
carbonates throw down 60 grammes of white precipitate. (Hennel, Quart. 
J. of Sc. 18, 295.) The sal-ammoniac solution takes up a small quantity 
of mercuric chloride from the calomel, even at ordinary temperatures. 
(Mialh^.) A solution of 100 parts sal-ammoniac and 100 common salt in 
1 667 water, kept for 24 hours at a temperature from 20^ to 25^ in con- 
tact with 100 parts of vapour-calomel, takes up 1 part of mercuric 
chloride; but at temperatures between 40"^ and50'', the quantity of that 

e2 
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compoand dissolved amounts to 2*5 parts. The sanie quantity of mercuric 
chloride is produced, if the quantity of calomel is only 33 or even 17 parts 
instead of 100; whence it appears that the quantity of mercuric chloride 
thus formed depends, not upon that of the calomel, but upon that of the 
solution of sal-ammoniac and common salt. The concentration of this 
solution has likewise some influence on the result. When 100 parts of 
sal-ammoniac and 100 conmion salt are dissolved in 833 parts of water, 
and the solution kept in contact for 24 hours at 40° or 50° with 100 parts 
of calomel, 4 parts of mercuric chloride are dissolved ; if the quantity of 
water amounts to 1667 parts, 3*3 parts of mercuric chloride are dissolved 
under the same circumstances; with 3333 parts water, 2 parts HgOl; 
and with 6666 parts water, 1*5 parts HgCl. Access of air likewise 
influences the quantity of mercuric chloride dissolved. If, under the 
preceding circumstances, 50 parts of calomel are placed in an open vessel 
with 100 sal-ammoniac, 100 common salt, and 1637 boiled water, 1'8 part 
mercuric chloride dissolves in the liquid; whereas in a close vessel only 
0'5 part would be formed. Hence it appears that more than two-thirds 
of the mercuric chloride is produced by the oxidizing action of the air, 
and one-third by the decomposition of the calomel. Calomel prepared in 
the humid way likewise yields rather more mercuric chloride than vapour- 
calomel, a circumstance which accords with its greater activity. (Mialhe, 
J. Fharm. 26, 108; and iT. Ann. Chem. Phya, 5, 169.) Solution of sal- 
ammoniac acts upon calomel at ordinary temperatures, and the resulting 
mercuric chloride may be dissolved out by agitation with ether. A 
mixture of 3 parts calomel with 20 sal-ammoniac and 20 sugar, kept in 
paper in a damp place for a week, and then treated with cold water, 
yields a filtrate from which ether extracts mercuric chloride on agitation. 
(Larocque, N, J, Fharm. 4, 9.) A cold solution of 1 part sal-ammoniac 
in 1024 water, filtered several times through 96 parts of finely pulverized 
calomel, yields a filtrate in which no trace of mercury can be detected. 
(Th. Martius, Ann, Pharm. 9, 197.) According to Lepage (•/. Chim. M4d. 
18, 606), a solution of sal-ammoniac, even at temperatures between 38^* 
and 60**, does not take up a trace of mercury from calomel in 24 hours. 
According to Simon, on the contrary (JRepert. 52, 145), calomel triturated 
with sal-ammoniac and a small quantity of water, gives ofi* ammonia, 
and quickly turns grey, giving up protochloride of mercury to the water. 
Chloride of potassium, chloride of sodium, and certain other metallic 
chlorides, act in a similar manner to sal-ammoniac, but not so strongly. 
(Pcttenkofer, Heunel.) Calomel is not decomposed by sublimation with 
common salt. (Pettenkofer.) To decompose calomel completely with 
common salt and water, 1 part of calomel must be boiled 10 times in 
succession with 1 part of common salt and with water. (Hennel.) An 
aqueous solution of chloride of barium and chloride of calcium, boiled 
with calomel, dissolves, according to Pettenkofer, only a trace of mercnrio 
chloride; sulphate of potash, nitre, or cream of tartar, none whatever. 
Even at the ordinary temperature of the air, and at that of the human 
body, aqueous chloride of potassium or sodium takes a small quantity of 
mercuric chloride from calomel. When 25 parts of sublimed calomel are 
placed for several hours in a solution of 100 parts of sal-ammoniac in 833 
parts of water, at temperatures between 40'"* and 50°, 0*75 parts proto- 
chloride of mercury is dissolved ; the same quantity of chloride of potas- 
sium takes up OL'5 ; and of chloride of sodium or chloride of barium, 
0-33 parte of the protocliloi ide. (Mialh#.) When 50 parts of calomel, 
100 chloride of potassium or cbloride of sodium, and 2083 water, are 
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placed in a vessel and set aside for 7 days, the liquid being freauently 
agitated, a filtrate is obtained which turns brown with hydrosulphnric 
acid; since, however, ether does not dissolve protochloride of mercury 
from it on agitation, the compound dissolved appears to be, not that sub- 
stance, but calomel. With the chlorides of barium, calcium, and magne« 
sium, under the same circumstances, a filtrate is obtained which does not 
turn brown with hydrosulphurio acid. But when the solutions of these 
same metallic chlorides are boiled, mercury is separated, and the liquid 
takes up mercuric chloride, which may be dissolved out by ether. If, 
however, the chloride of potassium or sodium contains a trace of iodide, 
the calomel turns grey even at ordinary temperatures, and the watery 
filtrate treated with ether, gives up protochloride together with protiodide 
of mercury. (Larocque.) According to Wittstein, calomel is soluble for 
the greater part in sulphate of ammonia, but yery sparingly in the nitrate 
and succinate. Ether does not extract protochloride of mercury from 
calomel. (Lassaigne, Ann, Chim. Fhys, 64, 103.) 

Calomel forms compounds with anhydrous sulphuric acid, chloride of 
sulphur, and ammonia. 

B. Protochloride of Mercury, or Mercuric Chloride. — Corrosive 
SubltnuUe, Aetzender Quecksilber'SubltmcU, Aetzsublimat, Svhlimat, Muriate 
of Mercury, Salzsaures Qtiecksilberoxyd, Me7'curiti8 ftihlimatiis carronitis, 
Deuto-dUorure de Mercure^ Svhlimi corronf, 

FomuUion, 1. When mercury is burned in chlorine gas. — 2. In the 
decomposition of mercuric salts by various metallic chlorides. — 3. When 
mercuric oxide is heated with certain aqueous metallic chlorides. Mer- 
curic oxide boiled with hydrochlorate of magnesia, is dissolved and preci- 
pitates the magnesia. (Berzelius, Jahred>er. 21, 142.) Mercuric oxide 
boiled in a dilute solution of chloride of calcium, produces no decomposi- 
tion j but in a concentrated solution, it dissolves, with separation of white 
flakes of hydrate of lime ; but, on the addition of water to the concentrated 
liquid, chloride of calcium is re-dissolved, and mercuric oxide separated, 
in combination with a small quantity of mercuric chloride, and mixed 
with a little carbonate of lime. (Hochstetter, J. pr, Chem. 27, 373.) A 
warm solution of common salt likewise dissolves mercuric oxide, according 
to Mialhe {vid, inf,) and Dranty {J, Ckim. m6d, 12, 651), in the form of 
mercuric chloride, and the liquid becomes alkaline from the presence of 
caustic soda. — 4. In the decomposition of mercurous oxide, mercurous 
salts, and of the diniodide, dibromide, and dichloride of mercury by 
aqueous metallic chlorides. 100 parts of the following mercury-compounds 
placed in contact for twenty-four hours, at temperatures between 10° and 
20°, or 40° and 50°, with 100 parts of common salt and 1667 parts of 
water, yield the following quantities of mercuric chloride in solution : 
mercurous oxide at 15°, 1*8 part; at 40°, 3 '2 parts of mercuric chloride. 
(Mercuric oxide at 15°, 7*8 parts; at 40°, 25*7 parts.) — Mercurous iodide 
at 15°, or at 40°, 0*8 part. — Mercurous bromide at i^^^^ 1 part; at 40°, 
2'5 parts. (If the air be excluded, at least in the beginning, mercuric 
bromide is dissolved; but if the liquid be exposed to the air, the greater 
part of that which is dissolved consists of mercuric chloride.) — Mercurous 
sulphate at 15°, 0*7 part; at 40°, 2*3 parts. — Mercurous nitrate at 15°, 
1'2 part; at 40°, 2*3 parts. — Mercurous tartrate at 15°, 1-3 part; at 40°, 
1*8 part. — Mercurous acetate at 15°, 0*7 part; at 40^, 1*3 part — Mercur- 
rius iolubUis at 15°, 2-3 parts; at 40°, 3*7 parts. (Mialhe, A. Ann. Chim. 
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Phy9, 6, 176.) Again, wben mercury is immefsed in water containing 
chloride of ammoniam, potaBsinm, or sodiam, and the liqnid exposed to 
the air, protochloride of mercury is dissolved, the quantity increasing in 
proportion as the mercury is more finely divided, and the quantity of 
metallic chloride in solution is greater. Thus, 100 parts of liquid mercury 
with 100 common salt, 100 sal-ammoniac, and 1667 water, at 15*^, yield 
0*7 part protochloride of mercury in 24 hours; but if the mercury has 
lost its fluidity, the quantity produced at 40° is 12 part. Hence may be 
explained the action of metallic mercury on the human body [?]. (Mialhe, 
J. Fharm. 27, 630; and JV. Ann. Gkim. Fhys. 5, 183.) 

Preparation. 1. By subliming a mixture of equal parts of mercuric 
sulphate and decrepitated common salt. (Sch. 51.) Kunkel. — 2. Or: 
Equal parts of mercuric nitrate, decrepitated common salt, and calcined 
green vitriol. — 3. Or : By triturating 3 parts of mercury with 2 common 
salt, 2 nitre and 4 calcined green vitriol, till the mercury has lost its 
fluidity, and then subliming : 

Hg + NaCl + KO,NO» + Fe«0»,2S0» = HgCl + NaO,SO» + KO,SO» + NO* + F<?0». 

In this old Dutch pirocess, the hyponitrio acid which escapes is condensed 
in receivers containing water, and afterwards, under the name of SMmaie- 
water, used for the preparation of mercuric oxide. — 4. Or: 10 pts. of 
mercury, 8 common 8alt, 6 peroxide of manganese, 1 1 oil of vitriol, and 
3 water. The product is 12-25 parts of corrosive sublimate. (Geiger, 
Berl. Jahrh. 1820, 346) : 

Hg + Naa + MnO* + 2S0» = HgO + NaO,SO* + MnO,SO». 

This process had been previously proposed by Fourcroy. — 5. By heating 
mercurous nitrate with hydrochloric acid, till the precipitated odomel is 
redissolved, and cooling the liquid to the crystalliring point : 

Hg«0,NO« + 2HCI = 2HgCl + 2HO + NO*. 

6. By dissolving mercuric oxide in boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
repeatedly evaporating and cooling to the crystallizing point. 

Fropertiet. Cr3rBtalline system the right prismatic ; Fi^, 70. Cleavage 
parallel to p, u, and «'; u' : w = 93'* 44'; tt' : «=133* 8'. (Brooke.) — 
Sublimed protochloride of mercury exhibits the form of Fig, 65; but with 
m-faces (between u' and u) ; also with faces between i and t ; finally, with 
faces between u and w— tt' : «= 93° 52'; w' : <= 133° 4'; t : i' = 142° 45' 
[144°?]; * : <= 103°; face between i and t, : face between t' and t, back- 
wards=lll° 38f; face between % and < : «=124° lOf. The crystals 
obtained by slow evaporation of an alcoholic solution exhibit the form of 
Fig. 71 ; but the prism is so much shortened, that the upper and lower 
^-^es, which predominate, touch one another. In this rorm, t^ : t£ = 
86° 12' (therefore u : «' backwards = 93' 48') ; « : / = 133° 6'; y above : y 
below = 71° 55'; « :y = 90*»; a': a backwards = 57"* 36' ; a : <=118°48': 
(Mitscherlich, Fogg. 28, 118.) The crystals obtained by evaporation of 
the aqueous solution are flat, four-sided prisms, bevelled at the ends with 
two fEues. The translucent cakes of commercial mercuric chloride, obtained 
by sublimation, exhibit a coarse-grained fracture. — Sp. gr. 5 '4082 
(Karsten); 5*420 (P. Boallay). White, exhibiting various decrees of 
translucence, up to transparency. When heated, it fuses, boils, and 
volatilizes somewhat more readily than calomel. Evaporates even at 
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ordinaiT temperatoree. (Faradftj.) V According to Riegel, however 
(Arch.Pharm. 2nd eeriea, 61, 294), corrosive eublimate does not evaporate 
at ordinary temperatures^ either in the solid state or from concentrated 
solations, V The aqueous solution reddens litmus, (v. BonsdorC) Has 
a sharp metallio taste, and is very poisonous. 

Vol. 8p. gr. 

Hg 1000 .... 73'86 V«po«rof merairy 1 .... 6*9300 

C^ 3&*4 .... 26-14 Chlorine gM I .... 2'4543 

HgCl .... 135-4 ....10000 Vapour of mercuric chloride... 1 .... 9*3843 

^ < Brume. & Siquetra. Proust. Zahosda. 

HgO 108-0 .... 79*76 ..^ 80*3 .... 80*435 .... 80*5 

Cl-0 27*4 .... 20*24 .... 18*6 .... 19*565 .... 19* 5 

135*4 .... 100-00 Z 98^^9 .... 100*000 .... 100 

Stromeyer. U. Rom, Chenevis. 

HgO 80-58 .... 81*5 .... 82 

C1~0 19-42 .... 18 5 .... 1 8 

10000 Z 100*0 Z ioo' 

Deeompontions. 1. The aqueous solution exposed to sunshine deposits 
calomel, and gives off oxygen gas and hydrochloric acid. (BouUay^ 
A. GM. 2, 92; J. Davv.) Hydrochloric acid or sal-ammoniac added to 
the solution, prevents this decomposition by its affinity for the mercuric 
chloride. The salt does not suffer decomposition when exposed in the 
state of powder to sunshine. (J. Davy.) — 2. Yapour of phosphorus passed 
over heated protochloride of mercury vields mercury and terchloride of 
phosphorus. (H. Davy.) Phosphorus heated with the aaueous solution 
forms phosphide of mercury, phosphoric acid, and byarochloric acid. 
(Boullay.) From the ethereal solution, phosphorus throws down calomel^ 
but no metallic mercury. (Fengler, Reperi. 9, 259,) — 3. Hypophosphorous 
acid added to tbe aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate, the latter being 
in excess, throws down calomel ; if tbe corrosive sublimate is not in excess, 
metallic mercury is precipitated. (H. Rose, Fogs^, 9, 375,) — 4. Phos- 
phnretted hydrogen gas passed over gently heated protochloride of mercury, 
causes rapid evolution of hydrochloric acid gas, and forms an orange- 
yellow sublimate of phosphide of mercury, which, when suddenly heated, is 
resolved into its elements. (H. Rose.) From the aqueous solution, phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas throws down yellow phosphochloride of mercury. 
(H. RoBe.)-*5. Corrosive sublimate heated with sulphur yields chloride of 
sulphur and sulphide of mercury. The decomposition may be attended 
with a violent explosion, (Proast, Gilb, 25, 175.) — 6. Sulphurous acid 
added to the aqueous solution, especially when hot, throws down calomel 
and metallic mercury. At ordinary temperatures, the turbidity does not 
show itself for 24 hours, but on the application of heat, calomel is 
immediately precipitated ; but to remove the whole of the mercury in the 
form of calomel, the sulphurous must be added in large excess, and fre- 
quently renewed; and the boiling must be repeated several times. The 
mixture of sulphurous acid and solution of corrosive sublimate gives no 
precipitate with alkalis, even in excess. (A. Vogel, J, pr. Chem. 29, 273.) 
Sulphite of ammonia has no action on solution of corrosive sublimate [in 
the oold)] (H. Rose, Pogg, 34, 240); but on boiling, it quickly precipitates 
ahining lamina of calomel, which, when heated for some time with excess 
of sulphite of ammonia, turn grey, and are afterwards reduced to black 
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metallic mercury; tbe reduced metal, heated with hydrochloric acid, unites 
into globules. (Berthier, N. Ann, Chim, Phys. 7, 81,)— 7. Hydrosulphuric 
acid added in excess to the aqueous solution, throws down black proto- 
snlphide of mercury ; a smaller quantity of hydrosulphuric acid forms a 
yellow precipitate, which soon turns white. This precipitate is a com- 
pound ot protochloride of mercury with the protosulphide. (H. Rose.) A 
similar reaction is produced by alkaline hydrosulphates. 

8. Many metals, viz., arsenic, antimony, bismuth, zinc, tin, lead, iron, 
nickel, and copper decompose protochloride of mercury in the dry way, 
withdrawing the half or the whole of its chlorine, and separating caJomel 
or metallic mercury, which latter often forms an amalgam with iSke excess 
of the other metal. Arsenic forms terchloride of arsenic and a brown 
sublimate. (Vid. Arsenio-<hloride of Mercury.) (Capitaine, «/• Pharm, 
25, 549.) An intimate mixture of d pts. of antimony and 1 pt. of cor- 
rossive sublimate, well pressed into a glass, becomes hot and liquid in the 
course of half an hour (Olaus Borrichius), and on the application of heat, 
yields terchloride of antimony and metallic mercury, part of which is apt 
to pass over in minute glooules with the butter of antimony. Any 
arsenic that may be present passes over in combination with calomel, 
in the form of a brown powder, which gradually separates from the 
liquid butter of antimony, and settles at the bottom. (Capitaine.) Tin, 
heated with corrosive sublimate, forms bichloride of tin, and a grey 
residue, which contains calomel together with protochloride of tin. 
(Capitaine.) Silver takes away but half the chlorine ; so that calomel 
sublimes, and chloride of silver remains behind. Many metals likewise 
reduce the mercury in the humid way. From the aqueous solution, sine, 
cadmium, arsenic, and nickel, precipitate the mercury quickly and com- 
pletely ; iron, more slowly ; bismuth, lead, and copper, still more slowly ; 
and antimony not at all. Most metals throw down calomel together with 
the mercury; but zinc, which becomes thoroughly quickened — cadmium, 
which forms beautiful needles of amalgam — and iron, throw down nothing 
but metallic mercury. (Fischer, Pogg, 9, 258.) Copper immersed in 
water saturated with corrosive sublimate, precipitates a mixture of calomel 
and cupric oxide [?], and becomes covered with a fast-adhering black 
film; strong hydrochloric acid forms therewith a green solution, in which 
a small quantity of calomel floats, while pure mercury remains upon the 
copper. If the solution of corrosive sublimate has been previously mixed 
with hydrochloric acid, only a small quantity of cupric oxide is deposited 
with the mercury upon the copper; so that the metal, when rubbed, 
immediately exhibits a silvered surface. The alcoholic and ethereal 
solutions of corrosive sublimate exhibit similar eflects to the aqueous 
solution. (A. Vogel, J. pr. Chem. 8, 107.) Caucal {J. Chim, M^d. 5, 358) 
likewise obtained flakes of calomel, together with mercury, from the 
aqueous solution. [If the action is long continued, the protochloride of 
copper is converted into dichloride.] In a solution of I pt. corrosive 
sublimate in 1000 pts. of water mixed with hydrochloric acid, copper 
immediately becomes covered with a white metallic film ; in 5000 parts 
of water, without the addition of hydrochloric acid, copper exerts no 
action in the cold, but acquires a golden-yellow colour on boiling ; when 
boiled in a solution to which hydrochloric acid has been added, it turns 
ffrey, becoming covered with minute globules of mercury, which may 
be distinguished by the microscope. These globules are visible by the 
naked eye, if the quantity of water is greater than from 12,000 to 
15,000 parts. (Beinsch, J, pr, Chem. 24, 249.) Silyer immersed in the 
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solntion of corroeiye sublimate throws down calomel, and forms chloride 
of silver. (A. Vogel.) The chloride of silver thus formed is, however, 
not the white, but the black varietj, which is richer in silver. (Wetslar, 
Schw, 52, 475.) — 9. Arseninretted hydrogen gas passed through a solution 
of corrosive sublimate, precipitates a brownish yellow substance (Hg'As, 
dHgCl) ; (H. Rose.)— 10. Many metallic sulphi<ies boOed with the aqueous 
solution of corrosive sublimate are converted into chlorides, and throw 
down a sulphochloride of mercury, identical with that which would be 
precipitated by an insufficient quantity of hydrosulphuric acid. Such is 
the reaction produced by the recently precipitated protosulphides of zinc, 
cadmium, tin, lead, iron, and copper : 

2ZnS + 3HgCl == 2ZnCl + 2HgS,HgCl ; 

Similarly, with pentasulphide of antimony : 

2SbS» + 15HgCl = 2SbCl» + 5(2HgS,HgCl). 

Metallic sulphides prepared in the dry way, and likewise native sulphides, 
act but very slowly on aqueous corrosive sublimate; zinc-blende and 
native sulphide of antimony exert no perceptible action. (Pagenstecher, 
BeperL 62, 25; 73, 1.) For the decomposition of protochloride of 
mercury by sulphide of arsenic in the dry way, see StUpkockloride of 
Mercury, 

11. Small quantities of protochloride of tin precipitate calomel from 
the solution of corrosive sublimate; larger quantities separate metallic 
mercury in the form of a black powder. White flakes of stannic oxide 
are also formed at the came time [from access of air.] (A. Vogel, 
£<tstn. Arch. 23, 79.) Protochloride of tin likewise throws down 
calomel from the alcoholic solution. (Winckler, Hepert. 35, 123.) The 
solution of 1 pt. protochloride of mercury in 500 water becomes blackish 
grey when mixed with aqueous protochloride of tin; a solution containing 
1 pt. in 10,000 or 20,000 acquires a grey colour and gives a preci- 
pitate after 24 hours. (Bostock, EdinO. Med. and Surg. J. 1825, 
Jan. 1.) A grey colouring is produced even in 40,000 parts of water. 
(Geiger, Mag, Fharm. 11, 21.) — According to Proust, dichloride of 
copper dissolved in hydrochloric acid precipitates calomel from solution 
of corrosive sublimate ; Gmelin, on the contrary, obtained nothing but a 
precipitate of dichloride of copper, easily soluble in hydrochloric acid; 
arsenious acid also docs not throw down calomel. 

12. Dry protochloride of mercury heated with caustic fixed alkalis 
(or alkaline carbonates) yields oxygen gas (and carbonic acid), a subli- 
mate of mercury, and a residue of alkaline chloride. The aqueous 
solution forms with ammonia^a white precipitate of amido -chloride of 
mercury ; with fixed alkalis in excess — ^and even with the earthy alkalis 
— it gives a yellow precipitate of mercuric oxide, — or, if the quantity of 
alkali is insufficient for complete decomposition, a red-brown precipitate 
of mercuric oxychloride. A perfectly saturated solution of bicarbonate of 
potash or soda gives with corrosive sublimate a white precipitate which 
turns reddish in a few minutes, afterwards deep purple-red (Schindler), 
and consists of red mercuric oxychloride. (Winckler, Repert. 36, 250.) 
— Magnesia likewise throws down mercuric oxide (Geiffer, Mag. Fharm. 
17, 65); if, however, the solution contains an excess of alkaline chloride, 
it is no longer precipitated by magnesia. (Mialhe, ^V. Ann. Ghim, Fhyt. 5, 
178.) Carbonate of magnesia in excess throws down a reddish-yellow 
precipitate. (Geiger.)— The presence of yahous organic substances in 
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the solaiion. of MrrosiTB sablimate interferes with the preeipitfttion, a&4 
alters the colour of the precipitate. In preaence of strong acetic acid, a 
solntion of corrosive sublimate does not show any white turbidity with 
potash for a long time; moreorer, it retains mercury in solution. 
(A. Vogel, J, pr» Ohem. 29^ 277.) — In a solution of oorrosiye sublimate 
ootttaining a large quantity of sugar - or gum-arabic, lime-water produces 
no precipitate (A. Vogel, N. Tr. 8, 2, 559 ; Sterler, RepeH. Z, 105); or 
after some time, a yellowish precipitate which gradually turns black* 
(Flashof, K. Tr, 4, 2, 453 ; Bnchner, lUpert. d, 106.) 

13. Many organic compounds added to the aqueoos solntion, espef 
cially if aided by light or heat, throw down either mercury or calomeL-r— 
Formiate of potash, at temperatures between 50° and 80*^, throws down 
calomel, but after continued boiling it precipitates metallic mercury, 
(v. Bonsdorff, Pogg, 33, 80.) Formiate of soda boiled [for a short 
time?] with the solution, throws down finely divided calomel, but no 
metallic mercury. (Dobereiner, Ann. Fharm, 3, 142; Winckler, Jakrb. 
d, Phartn, S, 250.)— Monotartrate of potash and tartar-emetic preci- 
pitate calomel, even in the dark, and at ordinary temperatures; the 
application of heat, however, increases the precipitate. (Brandos, Ann* 
Pharm, 11, 88.) — The solution of corrosive sublimate in hydrated alcohol 
(not in absolute alcohol or in ethw) deposits calomel when exposed to 
sunshine. Corrosive sublimate immersed in oil of turpentine is not affected 
by light. (J. Davy, Phil. Tram. 1822, 357; also N. Tr. 10, 1, 188.) 
BouUay (A. Oehl. 2, 101) had previously obtained calomel widi 
hydrated alcohol. — The solution of corrosive sublimate in water die* 
tilled from air-plants, deposits calomel in exposure to light. (Boullay.) 
Sugar boiled with a solution of corrosive sublimate precipitatea calomel. 
(A. Vogel.) — An aqueous solution of 1 pt. corrosive sublimate in 160 
pts. gum-arabic, becomes turbid in a few hours, and in 6 days yields a 
scanty grey deposit, which blackens by contact with ammonia; a similar 
leffect takes place in a solution of corrosive sublimate mixed with decoo- 
tion of the yew-tree. One part of corrosive sublimate dissolved in 160 
pts. of sarsaparilla decoction, immediately exhibits a strong brown tor- 
mdity, and, in the course of 24 hours, the greater part of the corrosive 
sublimate is precipitated. The precipitate is blackened by ammonia. 
A similar reaction is exhibited with a solution of Succva LiquLritioB or 
Extracium Trifolii fibrini, excepting that a much larger quantity of 
sublimate remains in solution. When a mixture of corrosive sublimate is 
gently ignited with moist charcoal, or with charcoal and oil of lemons, or 
with oil of lemons alone, or with sugar, or with bread, hydrochloric acid 
is evolved and metallic mercury separated. Dry charcoal does not 
reduce the mercury, even when hydrogen ^as is passed over the mixture. 
(Nevins, PhU. Mag. J. 13, 431.) 

14. Oil of vitriol heated with protoohloride of mercury converts but 
a small portion of it into mercuric sulphate, the. greater part volatilising 
undecomposed. (A. Vogel, Sckw. 32, 62 ; Mohr, Ann. Pharm. 31, 183.) 
According to J. Davy, no decomposition takes place. 

15. Protoohloride of mercury dissolves in 18*5 parts of water at 14^ 
(J. Davy), and in 2 or 3 parts of boiling water, forming a transparent 
and colourless solution. — It dissolves in 630 parts of oil of vitriol, 
and in more than 500 parts of hot nitric acid of specific gravity 1 '44. 
(J. Davy.) — It enters into combination with hydrochloric acid, mercuric 
oxide, phosphide of mercury, sulphide of mercury, mercuric sulphate, 
iodide of mercury^ amide of meroory, and with ammonia; likewise 
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with many basic metallic chlorides^ forming eh\onnQ-^iB*^ihe Cfkl&ro*- 
hydrargyrateB of Bonsdorff — ^in which it plajriB the part of an acid, and 
^0868 its power of reddening litmus. — It dissolves in 3 parts of alcohol^ 
4 of ether, and abundantly in volatile oils. 

0. Mbrcubic'Oxtchloridb. — 1. Formed by boiling protoxide of met^ 
cxaj in solution of corrosive sablimate. (Donovan, Grouvelle.) — 1 part of 
finely powdered mercuric oxide is boiled with a solution of 1 pt. corrosive 
sublimate for about half an hour, till, in fact, the oxide turns black ; as 
the liquid cools, a small quantity of this compound still separates out. 
In this reaction, 540 pts. (1 At.) mercuric oxide take up 272*16 (2 At.; 
8 . 135'4=270'8) of mercuric chloride, and form 812*16 pts. of oxychlo- 
ride. When 1 part of mercuric oxide is boiled with 4 parts of corrosive 
sublimate dissolved in water, the liquid froths up strongly, and the oxide 
changes colour but slightly even after two hours' boiling. (Kiihn, Sckw. 
61, 242.}— When 324 pts. (3 Ai) of mercuric oxide obtained by pre- 
cipitation with potash, are boiled with a solution of 136 pts. (1 At.) of 
corrosive sublimate, nearly all the latter compound enters into oombinar 
tion. with the oxide, so that only 3 parts of oxide can be precipitated 
from the remaining liquid. The resulting c^stalline compound is freed 
from any uncombined oxide that may be mixed with it, by boiling with 
a mixture of 50 parts hydrochloric acid and a large quantity of water. 
(R. Phillips, PAt/. Mag. Ann. 7, 130.) — 2. By gently heating a mixture of 
4 [1] At. mercuric oxide with 1 At. corrosive sublimate, or exposing it to 
the air at ordinary temperatures, till it is converted into a crystalline 
compound.. (Thaulow, /. pr. Chem. B\, 370.) — 3. By precipitating a 
solution of corrosive sablimate with a quantity of fixed alkali not suffi- 
cient to decompose it completely, and boiling the precipitated oxide fo^ 
eome time with tbe remaining solution. (Grouvelle, Ann, Chim. Phys. 
17, 42.) — 4. By precipitating a solution of corrosive sublimate at ordi- 
nary temperatures with monocarbonate or bicarbonate of potash or soda. 
(Soubeiran, J. Pharm. 16, 662.) — If the alkaline carbonate be added in 
excess, the resulting precipitate is a red powder, and the liquid contains only 
traces of mercuryj a deficient quantity of alkaline carbonate produces the 
same red powder at first, but afterwards, small brown crystals, having 
exactly the same composition, are deposited. If the solution of corrosive 
sublimate be previously mixed with common salt, so as to produce the less 
easily decomposible compound of chloride of mercury with chloride of 
sodium, a white turbidity first makes its appearance, and afterwards the 
compound gradually separates out entirely in brown crystals. The for- 
mation of these crystals may be accelerated by heat, inasmuch as the 
excess of carbonic acid is then expelled from the alkaline bicarbonate, 
and its decomposing action on the chloride of mercury thereby prevented'; 
but if the temperature be raised above 40^, the precipitate becomes mixed 
with variable quantities of free mercuric oxide, and appears more mica- 
ceous, and of a deeper red colour. (Soubeiran.)— 5. By boiling a solution 
of corrosive sublimate with carbonate of lime. (Phillips.) Even when 
the carbonate of lime is in great excess, part of the chloride of mercury 
remains undecomposed in the solution, in combination with chloride of 
calcium. Fragments of double refracting spar, immersed for some months 
In a solution of corrosive sublimate, form closely adhering crystals; 
pounded marble acts more quickly, and yields distinct crystals. (Phillips.) 
—6. By passing chlorine gas through hot water in which mercuric oxide 
is difi'used. In this manner, 100 parts of mercuric oxide yield 58 parts 
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of a violet-brown crydtalline powder. The water is found to hold in solu- 
tion protochloride of mercury and chlorate of mercuric oxide. (Braam- 
camp & Siqueira.) — The compound may also be formed by mixing 
hydrate of chlorine with mercuric oxide at ordinary temperatures; 
hypochlorous acid is then evolved, and the oxide is converted into blacky 
shining spangles. TH. Thaulow, J, pr. Chem. 31^ 370.) — Chlorine fas 
passed over gently neated mercuric oxide, produces the oxychloride, with 
evolution of oxygen and sublimation of a small quantity of mercuric 
chloride. (Gm.) — 7. By precipitating a solution of corrosive sublimate 
with aqueous chloride of lime. — 8. Mercury, immersed in hypochlorous 
acid gas or its aqueous solution, is converted, without evolution of gas, 
into an oxychloride (Balard) ; probably into a mixture of the compound 
now under consideration with free mercuric chloride : 

6Hg + 3aO = HgCl,3HgO + 2HgCl. 

This compound is likewise sublimed, on boiling a solution of mercuric 
oxide in nitric acid containing hydrochloric acid. (Paiss^, A. GehL 
5, 654.) 

Small, brownish black, shining, somewhat transparent crystals, which^ 
according to Phillips, have rhombic faces; or a red- brown powder, 

Soubeinui. Phillips. Thaulow. 

4Hg 4000 .... 8707 .... 8750 .... 8658 .... 8879 

CI 35-4 .... 7-71 .... 7-12 .... 685 .... 7-68 

30 24-0 .... 5-22 .... .... .... 3-53 

HgCl,3HgO.. 459-4 .... 10000 .... Z Zi. 100*00 

According to Kiihn, the compound is: 2HgCl,5HgO; according to 
Thaulow: HgCl,4HgO; according to Grouvelle: HgCl,5HgO; and 
according to Phillips : 2HgO,HgCL Winckler, by precipitating corrosive 
sublimate with bicarbonate of soda, obtained a precipitate containing 
72-58 p. c. HgO, and 24*94 p. c. HgCl. 

IT Accordincf to Boucher {N. Ann. Chim. Pkys, 27, 353; abstr. 
Jahrefh, L, & a . 2, 283), the composition of the oxychloride formed by 
the action of corrosive sublimate on mercuric oxide, is different, accord- 
ingly as the red or the yellow modification of the oxide is used in its 
preparation, and likewise varies with the temperature and the nature of 
the solvent. At high temperatures, whether the red or yellow variety of 
the oxide be employed, and whether the chloride be used in the state of 
aqueous or of alcoholic solution, the products formed are invariably the 
same, viz., a black insoluble compound, HgCl,2HgO, containing the red 
oxide, and a white, somewhat soluble substance, consisting of 2HgCl,HgO. 
—At ordinary temperatures, the yellow oxide always produces the yel£)w 
compound HgCl,3HgO. The red oxide, digested m the cold with excess 
of corrosive sublimate dissolved either in water or in alcohol, forms black 
HgC],2HgO; but when the oxide is in excess, and the chloride is used la 
the state of aqueous solution and frequently renewed, a more energetic 
action takes place, and the compound formed is HgCl,6HgO + HO ; by 
operating in a similar manner, but using a somewhat larger quantity of 
the chloride solution at first, the anhydrous compound HgCl,6Hg6 is 

J>roduced. — Finally, the nature of the product is influenced by trituration; 
or, by triturating the red oxide in the cold with solution of corrosive 
sublimate renewed at short intervals^ the product HgCl,4HgO is 
obtained. H 
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Mercaric oxychloride is resolved, even below a red heat, into oxygen 
gf&s, sublimed protochloride of mercury, mixed with a small quantity of 
calomel, and a residue of mercuric oxide. The liberation of oxygen gas 
and calomel is produced by the chlorine abstracting a portion of the mer» 
cury which is in combination with the oxygen — an effect which takes 
place to a greater extent, the more suddenly the compound is heated.— 
100 parts of the compound thus decomposed, yield 20 parts of proto- 
chloride of mercury, mixed with a small quantity of calomel, and 80 
parts of protoxide (Braamcamp) ; — according to Proust : B5 per cent, of 
sublimed protochloride; — accoiding to Grouvelle: from 0*51 to 1*45 per 
cent, of oxygen gas, 34*93 to 34*35 of a sublimed mixture containing a 
large quantity of calomel, and a yery small quantity of the protochloride, 
and a residue of 64*56 to 64*20 of oxide. — The proportion of calomel to 
the protochloride is variable, the latter often predominating. (Soubeiran.) 
— According to Phillips, the compound, when heated above 106% gives 
off a small quantity of water, and afterwards a sublimate consisting, first 
of protochloride of mercury, then of metallic mercury [probably because 
the residual oxide was decomposed by the heat] and calomel. — The 
oxychloride heated to redness with potash, yields oxygen gas, mercury, 
and chloride of potassium. (Soubeiran.) Aqueous solution of potash 
separates all the mercury from it in the form of protoxide. — Heatea with 
an acidulated solution of nitrate of silver, it yields chloride of silver. 
(Soubeiran.) — Heated to 150^ in a current of ammoniacal gas, it is con- 
verted, with formation of water, into a yellow compound of the oxide, 
chloride, and amide of mercury. (UUgren, Fogg, 42, 394.) 

Mercuric oxychloride dissolves very sparingly in cold water, forming 
a solution whicl^ turns reddened litmus blue. (Gruibourt, «/. Chim. mid. 
3, 379.) In boiling water it is somewhat more soluble, and crystallizes 
from the solution, on cooling, in dark brown, crystalline granules. 
(Donovan.) 

When an aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate is boiled with a 
small quantity of mercuric oxide, the latter dissolves, as was long ago 
observed by Proust; the solution becomes turbid on cooling, and deposits 
mercuric oxychloride. 

D. Chloride of Mercury and HrDROoEN, or Acid Hydrochlo- 
RATR OF Mercuric Oxide. — 135*4 pts. (1 At.) of protochloride of mer- 
cury dissolve at 23*3^ in 67*7 pts. (1 At.) of hydrochloric acid of specific 
gravity 1*158, the solution being attended with rise of temperature, and a 
liquid being formed which has a specific gravity of 2*412, and when 
cooled a few degrees, immediately solidifies in a pearly mass made up of 
needles. This substance liquefies when held in the warm hand, and on 
exposure to the air or on the application of heat, it gives off hydrochloric 
acid and water, and leaves protochloride of mercury. (J. Davy, Phil, 
Trans, 1822, 361.) The crystals contain 2 At. of chloride of mercury 
and 1 At. hydrochloric acid. At a higher temperature, 1 At. hydrochloric 
acid dissolves 4 At. protochloride of mercury, part of which is precipitated 
on the addition of water. (BouUay, Ann, Uhim, Fhys, 34, 243.) 

E. Chlorate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Chlorate.— 
Mercurous oxide dissolves at first in aqueous chloric acid, and the ealt 
afterwards separates in greenish yellow granules, having a faint metallic 
taste. On hot platinum, it deflagrates with a red flame, giving off 
oxygen gas, and leaving a mixture of protoxide and protochloride of 
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meienTy. It it ali^tly soluble in boiling water* (Visiiqiieliiiy Awn. Chtnu 
95y 103.) IT Aoeording to Wachter, {J. pr. Chtm. dO, 821), this salt 
fonns bcMiatifal prianaiiG crystals, which. are solable in water and alcohol; 
when heated, it jd^ee off calomel, oxysen^ and metallic merouiy. Its 
fomnla is Hg^O,CiO^ IT 

F. Chloratb of Mercuric Oxids, or Mercitbio Chlorate.—* 
1. Formed by dissolying mercaric oxide in gently heated chloric acid, 
tod cooling the solution to the crystallizing point. (Yanqnelin.) — 2. By 
heating mercaric oxide with successiye portions of chorine-water, filtering 
froni the mercuric oxychloride thereby produced, and concentrating the 
filtrate by eraporation; crystals of corrosive sublimate are then deposited, 
and chlorate of mercuric oxide remains in solution. (Braamcamp & 
Siqueira.) Small needles, which redden litmus, taste like corrosire sub- 
limate, and when heated, are resolyed into oxygen gas, protochloride of 
mercunr, calomel, and metallic mercury. (Vauquelin.) The salt does 
not denagrate on red-hot coals, but sets fire to sulphide of antimony, 
when mixed with it at ordinary temperatures, and emits sparks when oil 
of TJtriol is poured upon it, the acid at the same time acquiring a yellow 
colour. Deliquesces in the air. (Braamcamp <k Siqueira.) 

G. Pkrchloratb of Mercurovs Oxi0b, or Mercurous Perchlo- 
RATB. — The solution of mercurous oxide in aqueous perchloric acid, 
yields, on eyaporation, small prisms united in tufts; they are permanent 
m the air, and deflagrate on red-hot coals. Their solution giyes a black 
precipitate with ammonia. (SeruUas.) 

H. PerchIiOrate of Mercuric Oxide, or Merccric Perchlo- 
RATE. — Formed by saturating the warm acid with mercuric oxide, which 
does not neutralize its power of reddening litmus — concentrating the 
filtrate strongly by eyaporation, and leaving it to itself in the drying 
chamber at a temperature of 25^. In this manner, transparent and 
colourless crystals are produced, baring the form of rectangular prisms 
and tables. The salt is very deliquescent; its solution yields with 
potash, a reddish yellow, with ammonia, a white precipitate; and with 
alcohol, a white precipitate, which aggregates in the form of red mercuric 
oxide; the liquid filtered from the latter precipitate leaves on evaporation 
a mixture of mercuric and mercurous salt. (Serullas, Ann, Chim. Phys. 
46, 306.) 

I. PHOspHOCHLORnyB OF Merccrt. — Formed by passing phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas through the aqueous or alcoholic solution of 
protochloride of m^t^ury : 

6HgCI + rH» = Hg»P,3HgCl + 3HCL 

Pure phosphuretted hydrogen gas is completely absorbed; the first bobbles 
often produce a blackish precipitate, which, however, soon turns yellow* 
If the air be excluded during the precifHtation, and a part of the chloride 
of mercury be left undecomposed, the liquid will not contain either phos- 
phorous or phosphoric acid, but free hydrochloric acid, which, however, 
will not dissolve the precipitate. The whole of the mercury is precipi- 
tated, provided a sufficient quantity of phosphuretted hydrogen is passed 
through the liquid; the compound precipitated at the beginning of the 
action agrees exactly with that whidi is thrown down towards the end. 
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The pre^pitate is qniekly wadied on the filter with eold water, till tlie 
liquid which rona throngh no lon^r prodnoes a tarhidiij in solntion of 
silver; it is then pressed between bibnloos paper, dried in yaeoo orer oil 
of yitriol, and kept in stoppered bottles completely filled with it« 

Yellow powder. — ^When heated in a retort, it yields a large quantity 
oi hydrochloric acid gas (sometimes mixed with hydroffen gas, with phos- 
phnretted hydrogen, and, especially if the heat be sadaenly applied, with 
yapour of phosphorns), 77 '59 per eent. of metallic mereury, and a residae 
of unfnsed phosphoric acid. It sometimes also gives off very small qoan-* 
titles of water, bat only when it has not been perfectly dried. [Should it 
not, when dried as completely as possible, and carefully heated, be 
resolved merely into mercury, hydrochloric acid, and phosphorous acid? 

HgSP + 3HgCl + 3HO =: 6Hg + 3HC1 + POS.} 

When heated before the blowpipe, it exhibits at first a green j^iosphoric 
flame. When washed with water between B0° and 70"", it turns grey from 
redaction of mercury, and by boiling with water is completely resolved 
into mercury, and a solution of hydrochloric and phosphorous acids free 
from mercury. The same decomposition takes place grsidually at ordinary 
temperatures, when the powder is immersed in water or exposed to moist 
air. A strong solution of potash immediately blackens the yellow powder, 
and at a boiling heat separates all the mercury in the metallic state, and 
takes up hydrochloric and phosphorous acid. Hydrosulphuric acid gas 
passed through water in which the yellow powder is suspended, converts 
the latter into a Mack mixture of mercury, sulphide of mercury, and a 
small quantity of phosphide, which has escaped decomposition by the 
water; the latter decomposition, however, is the source of the phosphorous 
acid which, together with the hydrochloric acid, is contained in the watery 
Bquid, The yellow powder heated with dilute nitric acid liberates nitric 
oxide, and is converted into 86 •77 percent, of calomel; the filtrate contains 
9 '20 per cent, phosphoric acid, and as much mercury and chlorine as cor- 
responds to 5*41 per cent, of calomel, so that the total quantity of calomel 
amounts to 92-18 per cent. (H. Rose, Fo^, 40, 75.) 

H. Rose. 

6Hg 60a-0 .... 78-47 .... 7852 

P 31-4 .... 4-11 ..., 4-04 

aCl 106-2 .*.. 13-89 -.. 13-65 

3HO 27-0 .... 3-53 

Hg^P^dHgCI-hSAq. 764-6 Z !(»•«> 

K. Mebcurio Bulfhochloride. — 1. Obtained by precipitatmg a 
solution of corrosire sublimate with a quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen 
not snfficient to convert all the mercury into sulphide. The precipitate, 
which at first is black, brown, or yellow, from excess of mercuric sulphide, 
soon becomes white, especmlly on agitatieft, by taking up a larger quantity 
of chloride. — 2. By pfeeipitating sdl the mercury from a sedation of cor- 
rosive sublimate with excess of sulphuretted hydrogen,, and boiling the 
sulphide of mercury, while yet moist, with fresh solution of corrosive suh- 
liamte in excess, till it tarns white. Black sulphide of mereury ]H«viously 
dried, and likewise cinnabar, undergo no change when boiled with corro- 
aive sublimate. An excess of the black sulphide boiled, while yet moists 
with solntion of corrosive sublimate, robs the latter of all its mereuiy. 

White powder or friable mass resembling white preciptate. 

When slowly heated in a glass tube, it is resolved into merourio 
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chloride and cinnabar, both of which sablime, the chloride occupying the 
upper, and the sulphide the lower place. If a sudden heat be applied, a 
portion of the undecomposed compound mixes with the sublimed chloride, 
and remains behind when the latter is dissolved in water. When diffused 
through water, it is converted by sulphuretted hydrogen into black 
sulphide of mercury, with separation of hydrochloric acid. In aqueous 
solution of potash or soda, it turns black and gives up its chlorine, the 
action being accelerated by heat. The same effect is produced by solution 
of carbonate of potash or soda, excepting that these reagents act very 
slowly at ordinary temperatures. The compound heated in a current of 
chlorine gas yields chloride of sulphur and protochioride of mercury : 

2HgS,HgCl + 3C1 = 3HgCl + S^Cl. 

It is immediately decomposed by boiling nitric acid, the greater part of 
the sulphur being converted into sulphuric acid. According to H. Rose 
{Pogg. 13, 59) it is not dissolved or decomposed by sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric, or nitric acid, either cold or hot, dilute or concentrated. ( Comp. 
Pagenstecher, Bepert. 73, 1.) 

H. Rose (mean). 

3Hg 3000 .... 81-66 .... 81*70 

2S 320 .... 8-71 .... 8-76 

CI 35-4 .... 9-63 .... 9-26 

2HgS,HgCl 367-4 .... 100- 00 .Z 1 99^72* 

Ti. Sulphate of Mercurous Chloride. — Calomel (not corrosive 
sublimate) absorbs the vapour of anhydrous sulphuric acid, and forms 
therewith a translucent mass. (H. Rose, Fogg, 44, 325.) 

M. Mercuric Chlorosulphate. — Mercuric sulphate, which is 
not fusible by itself, forms a fusible compound with protochioride of 
mercury. (Mohr, Ann. Pharm. 31, 183.) 

N. Protochloride op Sulphur with Dichloridb op Mercury. — 
CMorohyposulfite mercureux, — 1. Formed by very gently heating an inti- 
mate mixture of 94 pts. corrosive sublimate and 6 sulphur in a porcelain cap« 
sule covered with a funnel, the vessel being from time to time taken off the 
fire, in order to remove the crystalline film which collects on the surface 
of the liquid. Only a very small quantity of chloride of sulphur escapes 
during the process. — 2. Calomel powder is mixed with [proto- 1] chloride 
of sulphur to the consistence of a paste, and the mixture placed for 
24 hours in a close vessel, after which it is gently heated ; the excess of 
chloride of sulphur escapes first, and subsequently the residue turns red 
and sublimes.— -3. When a mixture of protochioride of mercury and penta- 
sulphide of arsenic is heated in a retort, terchloride of arsenic passes oyer 
first, and afterwards mercurous chlorohyposulphite sublimes in very regular 
crystals, protosulphide of mercury being formed at the same time : 

7HgCl + AsS« = AsCP + 3HgS + 2(Hg2Cl,SCl). 

Pale rectangular prisms and needles, sometimes with the longer lateral 
edges truncated. When heated, they fuse into a brown liquid, which 
boils and evaporates without decomposition. Water immediately extracts 
protochioride of mercury from it, separating the sulphur in the form of a 
granular powder. (Capitaine, J. Pharm. 25, 525, and 566: alBoy^.i>r. 
Ohem. 18, 422.) 
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Capitaine. 

2Hg 2000 .... 6974 .... 6900 

S 160 .... 5-58 .... 5-65 

2C1 70-8 .... 24-68 .... 2467 

Hg2Cl,SCl 2868 Z 10000 Z 9932 

0. Mercuric Chloriodidb. — Ugl, 2HgCl. — Formed by adding prot- 
iodide of mercury to a boiling aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate, 
as long as it dissolves, and leaving the compound to crystallize by 
cooling. White, indented, fern-like laminie. The aqueous solution of 
this compound mixed with 8al>ammoniac and carbonate of soda, deposits 
white precipitate^ while iodide of sodium remains in solution. (Lisbig, 
Sckw. 49, 252.) 

A solution of corrosive sublimate completely saturated with iodide of 
mercury deposits, on cooling, nothing but a yellow powder, containing 
64- J 5 pts. (1 At.) of protiodide of mercury, and 35 85 pts. (1 At.) proto- 
chloride ; this substance soon decomposes spontaneously, assuming the red 
colour of protiodide of mercury. If, on the other hand, the solution of 
corrosive sublimate is less completely saturated with iodide of mercurv, it 
deposits, on cooling, first the yellow powder, and afterwards pale yellow 
crystals, which likewise turn red. (P. BouUay, Ann, Ghim, Phys, 34, 340.) 
Larocque {N, J, Fharm. 4, 15) occasionally obtained a similar compound, 
sublimed partly in red crystals, partly in yellow crystals, which soon 
turned red ; these crystals contained chlorine as well as iodine. 

A solution of corrosive sublimate saturated in the cold with iodide of 
mercury, yields, on evaporation and cooling, colourless needles, containing 
96*07 parts (40 At.) of corrosive snblimate and 3*93 (1 At.) of mercuric 
iodide. (Lassaigne.) On adding solution of corrosive sublimate to an 
aqueous or alcoholic iodine-solution, till the latter is nearly decolorized, 
and evaporating at a gentle heat, the liquid on cooling deposits white, 
silky needles, united in feathery tufts, perfectly volatile without decom- 
position when heated, and containing 97'88 pts. (40 At.) of protochloride 
of mercury to 2*12 pts. (1 At.) of iodine [doubtless in the form of mer- 
curic iodide ; the chlorine liberated from the corrosive sublimate by the 
iodine probably formed chloride of iodine]. If the iodine is in excess, the 
needles are reddish, from admixture of mercuric iodide ; they may be freed 
from this impurity by solution in water and filtering. The aqueous 
solution of the needles gives, in general, the reactions of corrosive subli- 
mate; with ammonia, it yields a yellowish white precipitate, which in 
time turns brown. The solution gives no blue colour with starch, even 
on the addition of chlorine or sulphurous acid. (Lassaigne, Ann, Chim, 
Fhys. 63, 106; also J, Chim. Mid, 13, 11.) [May not Lassaigne's esti- 
mation of the iodine be too low, and may not his crystals be identical 
with those obtained by Liebig?] 

Mercury and Fluorine. 

A. DiFLUORiDE OF Mercury, or Mercurous Fluoride. — This com- 
pound sublimes, mixed with calomel, when calomel is heated with fluoride 
of sodium. White, insoluble in water. It is not produced on subliming 
protofluoride of mercury with metallic mercury; neither does hydrofluoric 
acid produce any turbidity in solution of mercurous nitrate ; even when 
the mixture is evaporated over mercury, nothing but the nitrate 
crystallizes out. 

VOL. VI. F 
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B. Protofluoride op Mercury, or Mercuric Fluoride. — Finely 
pulyerized mercuric oxide forms, with rather strong hydrofluoric acid, a 
li^ht orange-yellow powder, soluble without colour in a larger quantity 
of water; with a more dilute acid, the oxide forms at once a colourless 
solution. From this solution, the mercuric fluoride crystallizes, on evapo- 
ration, in dark yellow prisms. ^Gay-Lussac & Thenard, Berzelius.) The 
compound, when heated in a platinum vessel, partly sublimes undecom- 
posed in small, light yellow crystals ; but the remaining brown mass 
contains fluoride of platinum, and forms a brown solution with hydro- 
chloric acid. This solution gives with ammonia a dark brown precipitate, 
which fumes when ignited, and leaves metallic platinum. When mercuric 
fluoride is sublimed in glass vessels, almost complete decomposition ensues, 
gaseous fluoride of silicium being evolved, and mercury set free. The 
compound forms a white double salt with ammonia. With wat-er, it is 
resolved into an insoluble yellow basic salt, and a colourless solution of 
acid hydrofluate of mercunc oxide, which has a very sour taste, and, 
on evaporation, again yields crystals of mercuric fluoride. (Berzelius^ 
Fo^ff. 1, 35.) 

C. Mercuric Sulphofluoride. — Formed by passing through the 
solution of mercuric fluoride in aqueous hydrofluoric acid, a quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen not sufficient to convert all the mercury into 
sulphide. It may also be obtained by treating the solution of mercuric 
oxide in hydrofluosilicic acid with sulphuretted hydrogen, but the precipi- 
tate then contains a small quantity of silica. 

After drying at a gentle heat, it forms a heavy white powder, still 
containing water; but by long drying at a higher temperature, it is con- 
verted into a yellowish-white, anhydrous powder, which torus white 
again when moistened. 

By boiling water it is resolved into soluble fluoride of mercury and 
insoluble sulphide, mixed, however, with a small quantity of basic hydro- 
fluate of mercuric oxide. When heated in a glass tube, it is converted 
into gaseous fluoride of silicium [oxygen gas], mercury, and sulphide of 
mercury. Cold solution of potasti turns it red, the hot solution bUusk. 
With hot oil of vitriol it yields vapour of hydrofluoric acid and the com- 
pound of mercuric sulphate with protosulphide of mercury (p. 32). It is 
not decomposed by hot hydrochloric or nitric acid. (H. Rose, Fo^g, 13, 66.) 

H. Rose. 

3Hg 3000 .... 85-55 

2S 32-0 .... 9-12 .... 8-45 

F 18-7 .... 5-33 

2HgS,HgF 350-7 .... lOO'OO 

In conseqaenoe of the difficulty of drying the oomponnd, Rose's estimatioii of the 
Bolphttr turned out too small. 

Mercury and Nitrogen. 

A. Nitride op Mercury. — Hg^N. — To form this compound, mer- 
curic oxide precipitated from corrosive sublimate by caustic potajsh, and 
then well washed and dried, is placed in a tube, and dry ammoniaoal gas 
passed over it in the cold, till the oxide is completely saturated ; the 
product is then gradually heated to 150^ in an oil-bath, the passage of 
the gas being still continued^ as long as water continues to pass off : 
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3HgO T NHS = HgSN + 3HO. 

The nitride of mercury thus obtained, is always mixed with globules of 
mercury, even when it has been heated above 120^. The metallic mer- 
cury may be removed by means of cold dilute nitric acid, after which the 
nitride is to be washed and dried. When ammoniacal gas is passed over 
mercuric oxide previously heated to a temperature between 100^ and 
200", till water is no longer given off, nothing is obtained bat a blackish- 
grey mixture of mercury, mercurous oxide, and a small quantity of nitride 
of mercury. On treating this mixture with dilute nitric acid, there are 
obtained, besides metallic mercury, cinnamon-brown curdy jQakes, pro- 
bably consisting of nitride of mercury combined with nitrate of meronrous 
oxide; when heated, they explode slightly, giving off nitrous fumes, and 
perhaps also nitrogen gas, and likewise yield metallic mercury and a 
sublimate of mercurous and mercuric nitrate. 
Dark flea-brown powder : 

3Hg 300 .... 95-54 

N 14 .... 4-46 

Hg»N ^.... 314 Z 10000 

This compound deflagrates with a white flame bordered with bluish- 
purple; the explosion is strong enough to break glass and porcelain, 
being in fact almost as violent as that of iodide of nitrogen. These effects 
are produced when the substance is struck with a hammer, or rubbed 
with a ^lass rod on a watch-glass, which is then perforated with a round 
hole. The compound likewise explodes by heat or by contact with oil of 
vitriol, a white powder remaining in the latter case. To produce the 
explosion, however, requires a harder blow and a much higher tempera- 
ture than in the case of iodide of nitrogen. Nitride of mercury carefully 
and intimately mixed with oxide of copper and heated, yields nitrogen 
gas and mercury, but no water. Treated m a similar manner with hydrate 
of potash, it yields ammoniacal gas and sublimed metallic mercury [and 
oxygen gasf| without detonation. Concentrated nitric acid at 40^ 
dissolves it, forming a solution of nitrate of ammonia and nitrate of 
mercuric oxide. Dilute sulphuric acid acts upon it at a boiling heat, 
forming a solution of sulphate of mercuric oxide and ammonia, whilst a 
small quantity of yellow terbasic mercuric sulphate remains undissolved. 
Hydrochloric acid forms sal-ammoniac and protochloride of mercury, 
together with a small quantity of calomel. (Plantamour, N. Bibl, univers, 
32, 339; also Ann. Fharm. 40, 115.) 

B. AMMONiuBf-AMALOAM. — A compouud of oxcoss of mcrcurv with 
ammonium (NH*). Simultaneously discovered by Berzelius and rontin, 
and by Seebeck. Formation, — 1. By electricity. — a. By placing strong 
ammonia in the circuit of the voltaic battery, the negative pole being 
formed of mercury in contact with the ammonia. TBerzelins & Pontin, 
GUb. 6, 260; I. 458.) — 5. By electrifying in a similar manner a cup of 
carbonate of ammonia (or hydrochlorate : H. Davy; or sulphate : Gay- 
Ltusac d: TkSnard; or phosphate) filled with mercury, connected with 
the negative polar wire, and resting upon a metal plate in connexion 
with the positive pole. (Seebeck, A. Qehl. 5, 482.) Oxygen gas — or 
chlorine when hydrochlorate of ammonia is used — is evolved at the 
positive, but scarcely any gas at the negative pole. (I. 460.) — 2. By 
bringing the amalgam of potassium, sodium, or barium in contact with a 

F 2 
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moistened ammoniacal salt or its aqueous solution, or with strong aqueous 
ammonia. (H. Davy, FkU. Trans. 1808, 353; 1810, 55; also Gilb. 33, 
246; 37, 183): 

*Hg,K + NH»,HCl = *Hg,NH< + KCl. 

Ammonium-amalgaro thus prepared retains a small quantity of potassium 
or sodium, which renders it more durahle. (H. Dayy.) Sodium-amai^m 
acts more powerfully on sal-ammoniac than potassium-amalgam. The 
best mode of preparation is to heat 1 part of sodium with 100 parts of 
mercury under rock-oil, till the amalgam forms, set it aside till needles 
shoot out from it; pour off the portion which still remains liquid; place 
the needle-shaped amalgam in a watch-glass; and pour upon it a thin 
stratum of saturated sal-ammoniac (carbonate of ammonia does not act so 
well). (Bottger, J. pr. Chem. 1, 302; 3, 281.) 

In all these cases, the mercury swells up to five times its original 
bulk (Gay-Lussac & Th6nard, Recherches, 1, 52; also Gilb, 35, 133; 36, 
217); eight or ten times, according to Davy; twenty times, according to 
Bottger. When cooled below 0% the amalgam solidifies, and crystallizes 
in cubes. (H. Davy.^ When cooled to a very low temperature by a 
vaporizing mixture oi solid carbonic acid and ether, it contracts, without 
fi;iving off gas, and becomes brittle, exhibiting a dark grey, faintly lustrous 
fracture, and in this state remains undecomposed, but gives off gas as it 
liquefies. (Grove, PkU. Mag. J. 19, 98; also Pogg. 49, 210.) At ordi- 
nary temperatures, the amalgam has the consistence of butter, and the 
colour of mercury; it is lighter than water, and when obtained by (1, a) 
exhibits an arborescent, crystalline structure. (Berzelius.) 

Ammonium-amalgam, when left to itself, separates spontaneously into 
liquid mercury, and a mixture of 2 vols, ammoniacal gafi and 1 vol. 
hydrogen. 

The amalgam formed by electricity resolves itself into 1 vol. mercury, 
4 vols, ammoniacal gas, and 2 vols, hydrogen. (H. Davy.) [This makes, 
by weight, 17 ammonia and 1 hydrogen to 75333 mercury, or 18 parts 
(1 At.) ammonium to 75333 (753 At.) mercury.] The amalgam pre- 
pared by means of potassium, the volume of which amounts to five times 
that of the mercury used, yields, on decomposition, 1 vol. mercury to 
3*47 hydrogen and 8*67 ammoniacal gas — or, by weight, 1 part nitrogen 
and hydrogen to 1800 mercury. (Gay-Lussac <fe Thenard.) 

In ammonium-amalgam cooled to a very low temperature by carbonic 
acid, this decomposition does not take place (Grove); but at— 29°, it is as 
rapid as at ordinary temperatures. (H. Davy.) — The amalgam obtained 
by the electric method decomposes as soon as it is taken out of the 
voltaic circuit (Berzelius); that which is prepared with potassium or 
sodium remains undecomposed for a longer time, because it still retains a 
portion of these metals. It resists decomposition longest when kept in a 
vessel filled with hydrogen. (Berzelius.) — The decomposition takes place 
even under a fixed oil. (H. Davy.) It is accelerated by agitating the 
amalgam either alone or with mercury, also by contact with rock-oil, and 
still more with alcohol or ether. (Gay-Lussac k Thenard.) 

When the amalgam decomposes in the air, the same phenomena are 
produced, and are not accompanied by absorption of oxygen or formation 
of carbonate of ammonia. In water it is resolved into mercury, aqueous 
ammonia, and hydrogen gas; in oil of vitriol, into mercury, sulphate of 
ammonia and sulphur. (H. Davy.) 
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C. Nttritb op Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Nitrite.— An 
aqueous solution of mercurous nitrate absorbs a large quantity of nitrous 
gas, and forms a solution of mercurous nitrite, while a portion of the 
nitrite is deposited in the crystalline form. (Peligot, Ann. Chim, Phys, 
54, 25.) — When, therefore, strong nitric acid is made to act upon mer- 
cury in a sealed glass tube, with the view of producing liquid nitric 
oxide (II. 377), the pressure never rises above two atmospheres. (Nie- 
mann, N, Br, Arch, 4, 25.) 

According to C. G. Mitscherlich, a lemon-yellow, sparingly soluble 
basic salt is obtained by gently heating crystallized mercurous nitrate 
either alone or over mercury, or by boiling the aqueous solution of that 
salt with mercury till the liquid acquires a deep yellow colour. 

IT According to Lefort {N. J. Pharm, 8, 5), mercurous nitrite is always 
produced together with the nitrate, and likewise with the nitrite and nitrate 
of mercuric oxide, when mercury is acted upon by very strong nitric acid. 
According to Gerhardt, on the contrary, the nitrite of mercurous oxide 
does not exist, or, at least, has not yet been obtained, — and the salt 
sometimes described as such is really a nitrate of mercuroso-mercuric 
oxide. (73.) It has also been stated that mercurous nitrite is formed by 
the action of hyponitric acid vapour on metallic mercury. Gerhardt, how- 
ever, finds that the only products of this action are mercurous nitrate 
and nitric oxide : 

2NO* + 2Hg = Hg»0,NO* + NO«. % 

D. Nitrate op Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Nitrate. — 
Svbnitrate of Mercury.— a, Bibasic. — 1. Formed by washing the sesqui- 
basic or monobasic nitrate repeatedly with cold water, till it has acquired 
a light lemon-yellow colour. This colour is more quickly produced by 
boiling the salt with water; care must, however, be taken not to change 
the liquid too often, and to stop the process as soon as a grey colour 
(arising from the presence of metallic mercury) begins to make its 
appearance among the yellow. The addition of potash to the water 
increases the quantity of bibasic salt, but impairs its colour and renders 
it less pure. (Kane.) — 2. The same salt separates in yellow crystals of 
the size of needles* heads, when a solution of mercurous nitrate is left to 
stand for a long time [over mercury]. (Kane.) — The salt, when heated, 
gives off red vapours and drops of nitric acid [because it contains water], 
and leaves a residue of mercuric oxide. By long boiling with water, it 
18 converted into a grey powder, consisting principally of globules of 
mercury, while the water takes up mercuric nitrate. (Kane, Ann. Chim. 
Phys. 72, 252.) The grey powder obtained by treating this salt with a 
quantity of potash not sufficient to decompose it completely, is not a 
peculiar basic salt, as Donovan supposes^ but a mixture of the yellow salt 
with mercurous oxide. (Kane.) 

Kane. Donovan. Marignac. 

(1) (2) (1) 

4Hg 400 .... 83-51 .... 83-12 .... 83-28 \ o«.^ i 83-42 

20 16 .... 3-34 .... .... J DO o I 2.g3 

NO» 54 .... 11-27 .... .... 11-69 

HO 9 .... 1-88 .... .. 2-06 

2Hg?0,N08 + Aq. 479 ....10000 .... Z. 100-00 

On boiling the monobasic salt with water till the residue turns grey, 
and evaporating the filtrate, which contains but a mere trace of mercuric 
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fiaJt^ small, lemon-yellow, shining crystalline scales are produced, contain- 
ing both dioxide and protoxide of mercnry. This salt is perhaps identical 
with that examined by Kane. (Vid, sup.) It decomposes and tarns 
black when boiled with water. Bary tar water converts it into a black 
powder, which, when treated with hydrochloric acid, yields calomel and 
a solution of corrosive sublimate ; with cold hydrochloric acid, it slowly 
yields calomel, and then dissolves completely; hot hydrochloric acid 
dissolves it more quickly. 

When the sesqnibasic or monobasic nitrate is treated with a smaller 
quantity of cold water, a white powder is obtained, which, however, on 
being washed with a fresh quantity of water, is converted into the yellow 
salt a. (Kane.) 

^ a\ 5 At. Base to 3 At, Add? — 1. Formed by boiling the solation 
or the mother-liquid of either of the two following salts, h or e, with 
excess of mercury for several hours^the water being replaced as it 
evaporates — and then leaving it to cool; — or by leaving the crystals of 
6 or c in contact with their mother-liquid and with metallic mercury, at 
ordinary temperatures. (Marignac, N. Ann. Chim. Phys. 37, 328.) — 

2. By diffusing the monobasic nitrate through a small quantity of water, 
and heating to the boiling point. (Gerhardt, Ann. Pkarm. 72, 77.) — 

3. By heating dilute nitric acid to a temperature between 40° and 80° in 
contact with mercury. — 4. By mixing a solution of the monobasic salt c 
with bicarbonate of potash, till a precipitate is produced, separating the 
liquid from that precipitate, and leaving it to crystallize by evaporation. 
•—5. By evaporating to dryness the product obtained on treating excess 
of mercury with strong nitric acid, and digesting the residue in boiling 
water. (Lefort, N. J. Pharm. 8, 5.) — Large, shining, oblique rhombic 
prisms, belonging to the doubly oblique prismatic system ; colourless, or 
exhibiting a mere tinge of yellow. (Marignac, Gerhardt.) 

Marignac. Gerhardt. 

lOHg 1000 .... 81-97 .... 81-92 .... 819 to 82*2 

50 40 .... 3-27 .... 3-27 

3N0» 162 .... 13'28 .... 1311 

2HO 18 .... 1-48 .... 1-70 .... 20 „ 2-2 

5Hg*0,3NO* + 2Aq. 1220 .... 10000 Z. 10000 

Opinions are divided respecting the true formula of this salt. It will be 
seen that the analytical results obtained by Gerhardt and Marignac agree 
very closely, and are likewise very near to the numbers calculated from 
the formula above given. Accordmgly, Marignac regards this formula as 
the true one. Gerhardt, on the contrary, supposes that the crystallized 
salt is bibasic, (2Hg'0,N0"-hAq.) identical, indeed, in composition with 
the yellow powder a, which he considers to be merely an amorphous 
variety of it; in fact, he is of opinion that the determination of the 
mercury in the preceding analysis is too low, because a perceptible quan- 
tity of mercury is always lost in the analysis. This loss Gerhardt esti- 
mates at about 1 or 1 *5 per cent. In all mercury determinations. If this 
be admitted, and the per centage of the mercury increased accordingly, 
the result will be very near to the per centage required by the formula: 
2Hg'0,N0* + H0. It must, however, be observed, that such an error 
would affect the analysis of the yellow powder a, as well as that of the 
crystals; and, nevertheless, Marignac finds in the former a larger per 
centage of mercury than in the latter. Moreover, the per centage of 
nitrogen (determined by a process similar to that recommended by Dumaa 
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for the analysis of azotized organic compounds — that is to say, hy igniting 
the salt in a tube^ passing the yapour over finely divided metallic copper, 
and collecting the nitro^n over mercury) is found to be greater in the 
crystals than m the powder — a result which is, of course, independent of 
any error in the determination of the mercury. On the whole, then, it 
appears probable that Marignac's formula for the crystallized salt is 
correct, and that the real bibasio salt is the yellow ponder a, obtained by 
treating the sesquibasic or monobasic nitrate with a large quantity of 
water. — Lefort assigns to these crystals the formula: 2Hg'0,N 0^ + 2110, 
differing from that of Gerhard t only in the quantity of water; for the sum 
of the quantities of water and mercury in the crystals he finds from 85*6 
to 85*4 p. c; Gerhard t's formula reauires 85 -4. IT 

h, Sesquibcuic^ — 1. Formed by placing excess of mercury for a con- 
siderable time in contact with cold dilute nitric acid, till the crystals of 
the monobasic salt which form at first, are gradually dissolved and 
replaced by those of the sesquibasic salt. — 2. By heating the monobasic 
salt with mercurous oxide, and with water mixed with nitric acid. The 
crystals obtained by (2) have the same composition as those obtained by 
(1;, but a different form, exhibiting therefore a case of dimorphism. 
(C. G. Mitscherlich.) — 3. By placing 2 pounds of mercury in a flat- 
bottomed flfisk, standing on a thick metal plate, so that it may not be 
over-heated, and covering the mercury with nitric acid of the ordinary 
commercial strength. In the course of 24 hours, the whole is converted 
into large crystals of the salt 6, and a small quantity of mother-liquid. If, 
instead of the ciystals, a warty mass should be obtained, this mass roust 
be dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of water acidulated with 
nitric acid, and the solution left to evaporate in the hot air chamber. 
Large crystals then form in the course of two days; they are left to drain 
upon a funnel, and then washed with a small quantity of nitric acid. 
(Mialhe, J, Pharm. 22, 588.) IT 4. The solution of mercury in warm 
dilute nitric acid, which generally yields the neutral salt, sometimes 
deposits prismatic crystals of the sesquibasic salt; these, however, when 
left in the solution for some time, become changed into the neutral salt 
(Gerhard t.) — 5. By heating the crystals of the normal salt with the 
mother-liquid from which they have separated, and with excess of mer* 
cury, and leaving the solution to crystallize by cooling; this method, 
however, often yields crystals of the ^-hasic salt a', (Marignac.) — 6. By 
boiling 1 pt. nitric acia of specific gravity 1*42 with 5 pts. water and 
excess of mercury for five or six hours, and replacing the water as it 
evaporates. If the boiling be not continued long enough, crystals of the 
salt h are deposited. (Lefort.) IT 

Large, transparent, and colourless prisms. The crystals dissolve 
without decomposition in a small quantity of water; but when treated 
with a large quantity of water, either cold or hot, they are resolved into 
the yellow salt a and a soluble acid salt. When triturated with common 
salt and with water, they yield a filtrate free from mercury, and a greenish 
powder, which may be regarded as a mixture of calomel and mercurous 
oxide. (G. G. Mitscherlich.) 

\ * This statement respecting the dimorphism of the sesquibasic salt is contra- 
dieted bv Gerhardt, who suggests that Mitscherlich may have confounded it with the 
bibasic (or §-basir) salt a', with which he was not acquainted in the crystalline form. 
In fact, the process by which Mitscherlich obtained his second modification of the sesqui- 
basic salt is exactly that by which the salt e^ may be prepared. Moreover, the propor- 
tions of mercury in the two salts differ but little. 
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C. G. Mitscherlich. 
CrystaUized, (1) (2) 

3Hg«0 624 .... 82-22 .... 82*09 .... 82-83 

2NO* 108 .... 14-2.3 .... 14-21 .... 1419 

3HO 27 .... 3-55 .... 370 .... 2-98 

3Hg*0,2NO* + 3Aq. 759 .... 10000 Z 10000 .... 10000 

f According to Gerhardt. 

Calculation, Experiment. 

3Hg«0 6'>4 .... 84-21 .... 822 to 82-5 

2NO» 108 .... 14-58 

HO 9 .... 1-21 .... 1-9 

3Hg*0,2NO* + Aq. 741 .... lOO'OO 

According to Marignac. 

Calculation, Eaperimeni, 

4Hg«0 832 .... 82-95 .... 825 

3N0* 162 .... 16-15 .... 4-2 to 4*5 

HO 9 .... 0-90 .... 11 „ 1-3 

4Hg«0,3NO* + Aq. 1003 .... 100*00 

In detenniniDg the formula of this^ aa of the preceding salt, Gerhardt 
makes an allowance of about 1*5 per cent, for loss of mercury in the 
analysis. 

Lefort assigns to the sesquihasic salt, the formuhidHg^0,2N0'+ 2^Aq.; 
he gives, however, for the sum of the quantities of water and metallic 
mercury contained in the salt, 82-5 to 82-6 per cent, a result agreeing 
very nearly with 6erbardt*s formula, which requires 80*9 per cent. Hg 
+ 1*3 Aq.= 82*2. IT Kane regards the crvstals as a compound of the 
salts a and c. = (2Hg«0,NO*+Aq.) + Hg*0,NO'+2Aq. 

c. Monobasic, — Formed by placing excess of mercury in contact with 
cold dilute nitric acid, till short prisms are produced. These, if left in 
the solution for a long time, are converted into the larger crystals of the 
salt b, (C. G. Mitscherlich.) — 2. By dissolving mercury in moderately 
strong nitric acid; evaporating the solution, which likewise contains mer- 
Goric salt, to dryness; triturating the residue with mercury and water in 
a warm mortar, till the fluidity of the metal is destroyed; then dissolving 
in hot water slightly acidulated with nitric acid; filtering, and cooling the 
lionid to the crystallizing point. (Bucholz.) Short, transparent, and 
colourless prisms. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) IT Rhombic tables derived from 
an oblique prism with rhombic base, belonging to the oblique prismatic 
system. The first crystalline deposit often consists of right prisms of the 
salt b; but these, when left for some time in the acid mother-liquid, are 
converted into the rhombic tables of the neutral salt. The lateral edges 
of these crystals are sometimes replaced by broad faces, whereby they are 
converted mto six-sided prisms. (Gerhardt.) IT 

Crystallized, C. G. Mitscherlich. 

Hg«0 208 .... 74-29 .... 73*78 

NO» 54 .... 19-29 .... 19-57 

2HO 18 .... 6 42 .... 6-65 

Hg«0,N0» + 2Aq 280 .... 10000 Z. 100-00 

Lefort assigns to this salt the formula: 2Hg20,HO,NO* + NO*, 4^110. 

The salt, when heated, is resolved into hyponitric acid vapour and a 
residue of mercuric oxide : 
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Hg«0,NO* = 2HgO + N0<. 

When thrown on red-hot coals, it detonates slightly, but with a bright 
flamo. Mixed with phosphorus, it detonates violently when struck with 
a hot hammer. (Brugnatelli, Ann. Ckim, 27, 74.) When it is triturated 
with common salt, and the mixture exhausted with water, the filtrate 
contains neither mercury nor free acid, and the residue on the filter con- 
sists of pure white calomel. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) It dissolves completely 
in a small quantity of warm water. When treated with a larger quantity 
of water, it is resolved into a soluble acid salt and the insoluble salt 6, 
which, by a still larger quantity of water is converted into the salt a, and 
then further decomposed. According to Proust, the insoluble residue pro- 
duced by the action of hot water amounts to 86 or 37 per cent.; according 
to Grouvelle, cold water leaves a residue of 15*3 per cent. In water con- 
taining a small quantity of nitric acid, the monobasic salt dissolves com- 
pletely, yielding a solution of the acid salt c, 

d. Acid Mercurous Nitrate, — Solvjtio Mercurii frigide parata. — 
1. Formed by dissolving the salt 6 or c in warm water, acidulated with a 
small quantity of nitric acid. — 2. By leaving excess of mercury for several 
months in contact with very dilute nitric acid. — 3. By boiling excess of 
mercury with very dilute nitric acid. The solution prepared by this 
method is more likely to contain mercuric salt. — 4. By dissolving mer- 
cury in hot concentrated nitric acid, evaporating to dryness, triturating 
the residue with excess of mercury till the fluidity of the latter is 
destroyed, and dissolving in warm water slightly acidulated with nitric 
acid. (Bucholz.) Colourless liquid, which depoisits crystals of the salt c 
in the cold. The skin wetted with the solution and exposed to light, 
acquires a purple stain, which afterwards turns black. The solution of 
this salt, when exposed to the air, takes up oxygen and is converted into 
mercuric nitrate; the same change is produced by continued boiling, mer- 
cury being then given off together with the water. (Proust.) With 
hydrocyanic acid, it yields a precipitate of metallic mercury (Scheele, 
Opiuc, 2, 165}, cyanide of mercury being formed at the same time. 
(Fr. John, Ann, Fharm. 21, 149.) The supernatant liquid contains 
cyanide of mercury, nitrate of ammonia, and carbonic acid. (Deschamps, 
J, Fharm. 25, 22.) The decomposition probably takes place according to 
the following formula : 

6Hg«0,N0» + 5C«NH = 8Hg + 4(Hg,C«N) + NRSNO* + 5N0* + 2CO« + 2H0. 

The formula given by Deschamps is not correct. (For the other reactions 
of the solution of mercurous nitrate, vid. Mercurotu Salts^ pp. 6, 7.) 

IT D'. Mercuroso-mercuric Nitrate. — When a solution of mercu- 
rous nitrate is evaporated in a basin, the edges of the vessel, where the 
heat is the greatest, become covered with a light yellow salt, the formula 
of which is Hg»0,NO»4-2HgO. (Gerhardt.) A salt having the same 
composition had previously been analyzed by Brooke. The same com- 
pound is formed, with evolution of nitric oxide, when monobasic mer- 
curous nitrate is fused. This is the salt which Lefort and C. G. Mitscher- 
lich regard as mercurous nitrite ; it cannot, however, contain nitrous acid, 
because when treated with strong oil of vitriol, it evolves nothing but 
nitric acid, and, moreover, hydrochloric acid converts it into the insoluble 
dichloride and soluble protochloride of mercury. (Gerhardt.) IT 
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E. Nitrate op Mercuric Oxide^ or Mercuric Nitrate. — 
a. Sexhasic, — Formed by boiling the yellow salt h with water. The 
nitric acid is not completely removed, even by several hours' boiling, but 
it gradnally diminishes in quantity. (Kane.) According to Murray, 
also, long boiling with water does not separate pure mercuric oxide, but 
according to C. G. Mitscherlich it does. Brugnatelli had previously 
recommended the boiling of mercuric nitrate with water as a means of 
obtaining the oxide; but the process is costly and uncertain, and D5be- 
reiner, who tried it, obtained but a very small product. — The sexbasic 
nitrate is a brick-red powder which, when heated, gives off red vapours 
together with a trace of water, and leaves pure mercuric oxide. (Kane, 
Ann, Chim. Fhyt. 72, 236.) 

Kane. Groavelle. 

6Hg 600 .... 85-47 .... 8617 \ ofl.07 

60 48 .... 6-8 4 .... / °°^' 

NO* 54 .... 7-69 ... .... 11-03 

6HgO,NO* 702 .... 100-00 Z .... 10000 

Grouvelle treated his salt (which was probably the quadrobasic nitrate, 
and which Kane regards as a mixture of a and () with boiling water for 
a short time only; when boiled for a longer time, it gives off acid, and, 
according to the same authority, turns red-brown. 

h, Terhasic. — Remains behind when the crystallized bibasic salt is 
washed with cold water, as long as the water acquires an acid reaction. — 
Heavy yellow powder. — Cold water exerts no further action; boiling 
Water dissolves out the monobasic nitrate and leaves the salt, a, (Kane.) 

Kane. 

3Hg 300 .... 7/-52 .... 76-4 to 78*31 

30 24 .... 6-20 

NO» 54 .... 13-95 

HO 9 .... 2-33 

3HgO,NO* + Aq 387 .... 10000 "^ 

c. Bibasic, — The acid solution d, when cooled and evaporated, yields 
this salt in long prisms and needles, which are transparent and colourless, 
and, according to Kane, have a metallic, non-acid taste. The crystals, 
when heated, resolve themselves into aqueous nitric acid partly decom- 
posed, and mercuric oxide. The crystals triturated with common salt 
and afterwards with water, yield protochloride of mercury in the filtrate, 
and a red powder [mercuric oxy chloride] on the filter. (C. G. Mitscher- 
lich.) With cold water, they are resolved into the yellow terbasic, and 
the soluble monobasic salt : 

2(2HgO,N05) = 3HgO,NO« + HgO,NO*. 

The aqueous solution thereby obtained again yields crystals of the salt r, 
on evaporation and cooling. 100 parts of the crystals treated with 
water, yield 26 parts of the basic salt. (Grouvelle.) The crystals 
deliquesce in moist air. (Donovan, Kane.) They dissolve completely 
in water acidulated with nitric acid, forming a solution of the following 
compound. 

CryftalHzed. C. G. Mitscherlich. 

2HgO 216 .... 7500 .... 7588 

NO* 54 .... 18-75 .... 18-90 

2H0 18 .... 6-25 .... 5-22 

2HgO,NO* + 2Aq 288 .... 100*00 Z 100*00 
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d. Monobasic f — SoltUto Mercurii ccUide paraia, — 1. By diasolv^in^ 
mercnrio oxide in nitric acid. — 2. By dissolviDg mercury in excess of hot 
strong nitric acid, and boiling till a sample diluted with water is no 
longer rendered turbid by a solution of common salt. — 3. By boiling 
mercorons nitrate (a to c) with excess of nitric acid, and continu- 
ing the boiling till a diluted sample no longer gives a precipitate of 
calomel with excess of common salt. The solution concentrated as much 
as possible by evaporation, is somewhat viscid, and, according to Proust, 
has a specific gravity of 3*47; it hafl a sharp metallic taste, and when 
aided by ligbt, imparts a blackish red stain to the skin. On further 
evaporation (which causes an escape of acid) and cooling, it yields 
crystals of the bibosic salt. Also, when aqueous protochloride of 
mercury is precipitated by an equivalent quantity of nitrate of silver, 
and the filtrate, which must contain the monobasic nitrate of mercuric 
oxide, is evaporated, the bibasic salt still crystallizes out. (C. G. 
Mitscherlich.) — Water added to ths concentrated solution throws down 
the yellow terbasic salt; the dilute solution richer in acid, is no longer 
precipitated by a further addition of water. — Protochloride of tin throws 
down calomel from the solution. (Zaboada.) The solution easily takes 
up diniodide, dibromide, and dicbloride of mercury; and from these 
solntions, the mercury of the three compounds iust mentioned may be 
precipitated in the form of calomel by common salt, but only when that 
substance is added in sufficient excess to convert the whole of the 
mercuric nitrate into corrosive sublimate. The iodide, bromide, chloride, 
cyanide, and sulphocyanide of silver likewise dissolve in the solution of 
mercuric nitrate. (Wackenroder, Ann. Fkarm, 41, 317.) 

IT E'. Phosphonitbate op Mercurous Oxide, or MERctrRous Phos- 
PHONITRATE. — When a solution of ordinary phosphate of soda is poured 
into excess of mercurous nitrate dissolved in nitric acid, a white or 
slightly yellowish precipitate is formed, which disappears at first, but after-* 
wards becomes permanent, and quickly settles down; when examined 
by the microscope, it is found to consist of prismatic laminse. It may be 
washed with cold water. (Gerhard t, Ann, Pkarm, 72, 81.) 

Gerhardt. 

4HgH) 8320 .... 85-20 .... 84*9 

NO* 54-0 .... 5-55 .... 5-8 

PO* 71-4 .... 7-32 .... 8-6 

2H0 18-0 .... 1-84 .... 2-2 

Hg«0,NO» + 3Hg«0,PO»+2Aq 9754 .... 10000 ~ 101-5 

When, on the contrary, the mercurous nitrate is poured into excess of 
phosphate of soda, the precipitate is quite destitute of crystalline cha- 
racter, and has exactly tue composition of terbasic mercurous phosphate. 
Gerhardt.) H 

F. Nitrate of Mercurous Oxide with Phosphide op Mercury.— 
Phosphuretted hydrogen gas passed through a solution of mercurous phos- 
phate, yields a deep black precipitate. This precipitate must be washed 
as quickly as possible with cold water, and dried in vacuo over oil of 
vitriol; but however quickly this may be done, globules of mercury, 
according to Rose, are sure to separate out, because a portion of the 
dioxide of mercury resolves itself into metallic mercnry and protoxide; 
probably, also, because there does not exist such a compound as HgT. 
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The precipitate, which probably conBists of phosphide of mercury, nitrate 
of mercuroua oxide, and water, crackles violently when heated, and after 
ignition leaves a residue of phosphoric acid. (H. Rose.) 

G. Nitrate op Mercuric Oxide with Phofphide op Mercury.— 
Formed by passing phosphuretted hydrogen gas through a dilute solution 
of acid mercuric nitrate. The first bubbles produce a yellowish precipitate, 
which, however, soon turns white. The precipitate is collected on a filter, 
washed with cold water, and dried in vacuo. After drying, it is yellow, 
but on exposure to the air takes up water, and becomes white again. 
Detonates violently when gently heated (a piece of the size of a pea 
making a noise like a pistol-shot), less violently by percussion ; it likewise 
explodes in chlorine gas, probably on account of the heat developed. 
When chlorine gas is passed through water in which the compound is 
difiused, it is decomposed, and dissolves quietly. (H. Rose, Pogg, 40, 75.) 

H. Rose. 

9Hg 900-0 .... 78-85 .... 7889 to 79-69. 

60 480 .... 4-21 .... 

P 31-4 .... 2-75 .... 2-95 

3N05 162-0 .... 14-19 .... 

Hg*P + 3(2HgO,NO*) 1141-4 .... 10000 

H. Nitrate op Mercuric Oxide with Sulphide op Mercury.— 
Formed by passing sulphuretted hydrogen, in less than equivalent 
quantity, through a solution of mercuric nitrate, washing with cold water 
(taking care not to wash too long), and drying. If the washing bo too 
long continued, the precipitate acquires a yellowish colour, from incipient 
decomposition. The white precipitate heated in a glass tube yields nitrons 
fumes, sulphuric acid, a large quantity of mercury, and a small quantity 
of mercuric sulphide. '\\'hen suspended in water through which snf- 
phuretted hydrogen gas is passed, it is completely resolved into sulphide 
of mercury and aqueous nitric acid. In cold aqueous solution of carbonate 
of potash or soda, it gradually turns yellow, and afterwards black; a 
boiling solution immediately turns it black. Dissolves in hot aqua- 
regia, with decomposition, and formation of sulphuric acid. (H. Rose, 
Pogg. 13, 67.) 

3Hg 300 .... 

8 .... 

^& o£ .... 

NO* 54 .... 



2HgS + HgO,N0« 394 .... 100-00 







H.Rose. 


76-14 


• ■■• 


76-35 


2-03 


• ••« 




8-12 


«•■• 


7-78 


13-71 


• • ■ ■ 


12-80 



I. Nitrate op Mercuric Oxide with Iodide op Mercury. — 
1. Formed by mixing a boiling solution of mercuric nitrate with iodide 
of potassium, filtering, evaporating, and cooling to the crystallizing point. 
(Liebig, Schw. 49, 255.) — 2. By adding excess of iodine to a solution of 
mercuric nitrate of sp. gr. 1*35, and mixed with a sufficient quantity of 
free nitric acid, to prevent tarbidity on the addition of water. On cooling, 
the liquid solidifies in a crystalline mass, having a pearly lustre. (Preuss.)— 
3. By dissolving protiodide of mercury in a solution of mercuric nitrate, 
and leaving the compound to crjrstallizeby cooling. (Preuss, ^nn. Pharm. 
29, 326.) — 4. By dissolving diniodide of mercury (or protiodide, half the 
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iodine then escaping) in hot nitric acid, whereby nitric oxide is evolyed, 
and leaving the solution to cool. (Soaville, J. Pkarm, 26, 474.) 

3Hg2I + 4N0» = 3(HgI + HgO,N05) + NO». 

The crystals must be merely pressed between bibulous paper, as they 
would be decomposed by washing with water or alcohol. 

White pearly scales and needles. (Preuss, Souville.) Liebig obtained 
red scales. [Perhaps they were coloured by admixture of free mercuric 
iodide.] The compound, heated in a glass tube, fuses, gives off nitrous 
fumes, a sublimate of mercuric iodide, and a residue of mercuric oxide. 
Aqueous ammonia or potash separates mercuric oxide from it, and forms 
a compound of iodide of mercury with iodide of ammonium or potassium. 
(Prenss.) Water decomposes it completely into mercuric iodide and 
soluble mercuric nitrate. If the water be acidulated with nitric acid, so 
that no basic nitrate of mercuric oxide shall remain mixed with the iodide, 
100 parts of the compound will yield 64 parts of mercuric iodide, and a 
solution, which, when treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, gives 30*33 
pts. sulphide of mercury [and therefore contains 28'24 mercuric oxide]. 
(Preuss.) The compound is likewise decomposed by alcohol, even of the 
strength of 40^ Bm. (Souville.) 

Calculation, according to Souville. Calculation, according to Preuss. 

Hgl + HgO,NO*. 2HgI + 2Hg(),N0». 

Hgl 226 .... 58-25 2HgI 452 62-60 .... 6400 

HgO 108 .... 27-83 2HgO .... 216 2992 .... 3033 

NO* 54 .... 13-92 NO* 54 7 48 .... 

388 .... 10000 722 .... 100-00 

Preuss also supposes that the compound contains two atoms of water ; but 
this is inadmissible, according to his own analysis. 

K. Mercdrate of Ammonia. — Formed by digesting mercuric oxide 
with aqueous ammonia at a gentle heat. (Proust.) Mercuric oxide pre- 
cipitated from solution of corrosive sublimate by potash, and then washed 
and dried, may be used for this purpose ; the ammonia may be left to act 
upon it for some days in the cold, or it may be heated to tlie boiling point. 
(Kane, Fogg. 42, 383; also Ann. Pharm. 42, 383) 108 parts of the 
oxide increase in weight by 14*7 parts, in consequence of taking up the 
ammonia. (Gnibourt.) 

Light yellow powder (Proust, Plantaraour) ; yellowish white (Kane) ; 
acquires a brown-red colour when heated. (Kane ) Detonates on red-hot 
coals, but less strongly than fulminating gold. (Proust, Kane.) When 
carefully heated in a tube, it gives off a large quantity of ammonia, 
nitrogen gas, and water, subsequently oxygen gas and vapour of mercury. 
As long as the compound is not completely decomposed, the mass appears 
brown-red while hot, and becomes yellowish white again on cooling. 
(Kane ) When mercuric oxide is digested in ammonia, a small portion of 
mercury dissolves ; the white mercurate of ammonia produced dissolves 
qnickly in warm hydrochloric acid ; perfectly, also, in a large quantity of 
warm aqueous carbonate of ammonia. (Wittstein, Bepert. 57, 48.) 

Kane. 

NHS 17 .... 4-74 .... 4-10 

3Hg 300 .... 83-57 .... 83-08 

30 24 .... 6-68 .... 6-60 

2HO 18 .... 501 .... 5-62 

NH»,3HgO-* 2Aq 359 Z. 10000 Z. 100-00 



> 
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When dry animoniaoal gas is passed 07er jellow mercarate of 
ammonia at 150^^ the latter is converted into a cinnamon-coloured powder, 
which, when heated upon platinum-foil, spreads itself over the platinum, 

S'ves off water and ammonia, and is transformed into red oxide of mercury, 
ized with nitric acid, and evaporated to dryness, it gives off a small 
quantity of gas, and yields a white, insoluble powder, which comports 
itself like Kane's compound: HgjNH^H- 3HgO,2NO«. (Plantamour, 
i\r. Bibl. univers, 32, 339; also Ann. Pharm, 40, 120.) 

IT According to Millon {Compt. rend, 21, 826), the compound formed 
by the action of ammonia on mercuric oxide is an ozy-amide of mercury, 
the composition of which may be expressed by the formula : 

3HgO,HgNH2,HO + 2Aq. 

In vacuo over sulphuric acid, it loses 2 At. water, turns brown, and 
in that state undergoes no alteration by exposure to the air at ordinary 
temperatures; at a temperature between 100° and 130^, it gives off a 
third atom of water. The yellow hydrated compound absorbs carbonic 
acid from the air, and turns white. The properties of this compound are 
those of a strong base ; it expels ammonia from its salts. A dilute solu- 
tion of potash has no action upon it ; indeed, it is decomposed only by 
very strong potash, and at a boiling heat. The dry brown compound is 
resolved by fusion with hydrate of potash into nitrogen, metallic mercurjTj 
and mercuric oxide [what becomes of the hydrogen?]. It combines in 
definite proportions with carbonic acid, nitric, sulphuric, and oxalic acid, 
forming salts whose composition may be thus represented : 

The anhydrous base 3HgO,HgNH* 

The base dried oyer oil of vitriol „ ,» +HO 

The hydrated base „ „ +HO + 2Aq. 

Carbonate dried at 135® „ „ +C0* 

Hydrated carbonate „ ,, +CO- + Aq. 

Oxalate ^ „ „ + CO' 

Sulphate „ „ +80* 

Nitrate „ „ +NO* + Aq. ' 

Bromate „ ,, +BrO* 

Chloride 2HgO,HgCl,HgNH2 

Iodide 2HgO,HgI,HgNH2 ^ 

L. Hyposulphite op Mercuric Oxide and Ammonia. — First 
obtained by Kirchhoff. Finely divided mercuric oxide dissolves in warm, 
moderately concentrated solution of hyposulphite of ammonia, without 
causing an evolution of heat. Alcohol added to the solution separates 
the salt in colourless prisms, which decompose so easily that the mere act 
of collecting them causes a separation of cinnabar [and formation of sul- 
phuric acid 1] ; when exposed to light, they quickly turn grey. Their 
aqueous solution deposits black sulphide of mercury on boiling, and gene- 
rally cinnabar, when left to stand quietly. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 56y 318.) 

Crystallized, Rammelsberg. 

4NH' 68 .... 14-47 .... 14*14 

HgO 108 .... 22-98 .... 23-94 

5S20* 240 .... 51-06 

6HO 54 .... 11-49 



• •«• 



• ••• 



4(NH*O,S2O*) + Hg0,S?0»+2Aq. 470 .... 10000 

M. Trisulphate of Mercurotis Oxide with Mercurous Amide? — Mono- 
sulphate of mercurous oxide, when treated with aqueous ammonia, is 
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conTorted into a dark frrey powder, whieb appears to be : 3 Hg*0, SO* + 
Hg* NH*. In this reaction, 992 parts (4 At.) of mercurous sulphate yield 
at most 1 16*6 parts (nearly 3 At.) of sal ph uric acid to the liquid, and the 
grey powder produced amounts to at least 823*7 parts (nearly 1 At) : 

4(Hg20,S08) + 4NH» = (Hg2,NH2 + 3Hg20,80») + (3NH>,SO») + HO. 

The grey powder, when heated, gives off water, ammonia, sulphurous 
acid, oxygen gas, and mercury. The ammonia produced by this decom- 
position nerer exceeds 3 per cent. (Kane, Ann. Uhim. Phys, 72, 283.) 

Caieulution, aooording to Kane. 

2Hg 200 .... 22-73 

NH^ 16 .... 1-82 

3Hg»0 624 .... 70-91 

SO* 40 .... 4-54 

iio Z 100-00 

N. Trisulphate of Mercuric Oxide with Mercuric Amide. — 
AmmoniaccU Turpethum, — First obtained by Fourcroy ; its true compo- 
flitiou was afterwards ascertained by Kane. — 1. Formed by treating 
monosulphate of mercuric oxide with aqueous ammonia. Yellow trisul- 
phate of mercuric oxide is first produced, but the whole is gradually con- 
verted into a white powder; a boiling heat accelerates the process, but 
does not alter the product. 592 parts (4 At.) of mercuric sulphate give 
up 119*8 parts (3 At.) of sulphuric acid to the boiling ammonia, and 
yield 469*5 parts (nearly 1 At.) of ammoniacal turpethum. (Kane.) On 
slowly evaporating the ammoniacal solution, or mixing it with water, a 
small quantity of this compound is precipitated. (^Ullgren.) — 2. By 
digesting trisulphate of mercuric oxide with sulphate ol ammonia, till the 
undissolved portion turns white. In this reaction, soluble sulphate of 
mercuric oxide and ammonia is produced at the same time. (Ullgren.) 

2(3HgO,808) + 3(NH»,S03) =(Hg,NH« 1 3Hg0,SO3) + 2(NH»,S0» + HgCSO*) + HO. 

Heavy white powder (Kane); somewhat yellowish after drying. (Ull- 
gren.) The compound turns brown when heated, gives off a large quantity 
of water and nitrogen, and a trace of ammonia, and leaves mercurous 
sulphate. [2 atoms of mercury must likewise be given off: 

Hg,NIP + 3HgO,S03 = Hg»0,S03 + 2Hg + 2HO + N] . 

Hydrosnlphuric acid gas passed through water in which the powder is 
suspended, produces sulphide of mercury and a perfectly neutral solution 
of sulphate of ammonia. The sulphide of mercury amounts to 96*58 per 
cent., and the solution, when evaporated, yields 13*5 per cent, of sulphate 
of ammonia, containing 3*48 ammonia, 8*18 sulphuric acid, and 184 
water. (Kane.) Water dissolves but a trace of the powder, but it is 
soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid. (Kane, Ann. Chim. Phys. 72, 228.) 
When treated with hydrosulphate of potash, it ^ives off ammonia, but 
not when treated with caustic potash. With nitric acid it forms a solu- 
tion containing ammonia, while nitrous fumes are given off. (Ullgren, 

Pogg. 42, 395.) 

Kane. 

4Hg 400 .... 83*34 .... 8343 

NH* 16 .... 3-33 .... 3-27 

30 24 .... 500 

SC 40 .... 8-33 .... 8-25 

Hg,NH« + 3HgO,SO>.... 480 Z 100*00 
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Instead of amide of mercury, a compound not known in the separate 
state, we may suppose that this and several of the following compounds 
contain nitride of mercury, a compound which can be obtained in the 
free state. On this hypothesis, the formula of the substance under con- 
sideration is: Hg'N + HgO,SO^ + 2 Aq. (Rammelsberg, Fogg, 15, 85.) 
[In the preceding compound M, suppobing its composition to have been 
rightly determined, this transformation of the formula requires us to 
assume the existence of a nitride having the formula Hg^N.] 

O. Sulphate of Mercuric Oxide and Ammonia. —A neutral solu- 
tion of mercuric sulphate, concentrated as much as possible^ e^ives a white 
precipitate with sulphate of ammonia. (Fourcroy, Ann, Chim, 14, 34.) 
The solution of mercuric sulphate in oil of vitriol (not that of the nitrate 
or chloride in water) is likewise precipitated white by sulphate of am- 
monia. (Gm.) Mercuric oxide dissolves in cold aqueous sulphate of 
ammonia, and is not precipitated from the solution by ammonia. If 
mercurous oxide be used, the application of heat is necessary, and mercury 
separates out. (Wittstein, EepiH. 57, 70.) IT Hirzel {Zeitschr.f. Pharm. 
1850, 17) obtains this salt in large crystals, belonging to the oblique 
prismatic system, by dissolving 1 At. anhydrous mercuric sulphate in 
warm sulphuric acid, digesting the liquid with a solution of 1 At. sulphate 
of ammonia till the precipitate first formed re-dissolves, then adding 
boiling water till a permanent turbidity is produced, and leaving the 
whole to cool slowly. The crystals blacken when exposed to light. 
Hirzel is also of opinion that his crystals contained ammoniacal tur- 
pethum ; but his analyses do not agree well with each other. IT 

P. Ammonio-diniodide op Mercury, or Iodo-mercurite op Ammonia. 
— Din iodide of mercury immersed in cold aqueous ammonia is converted 
into a black powder which gives off nearly all its ammonia in drjring. 
On boiling with ammonia, a blackish powder is obtained mixed with a 
large number of globules of mercury, and a liquid from which iodide of 
mercury and ammonium separates. (Rammelsberg, Pogg. 48, 1 84.) 

Q. Ammonio-protiodide of Mercury, or Iodo-merc urate of 
Ammonia. — WiiJi 1 At Acid. — 100 parts of mercuric iodide absorb 7*01 
pts. of ammonia. The dirty white compound gives off ammonia in the 
air in a few hours, receiving at the same time the red colour of mercuric 
iodide. (H. Rose, Pogg 20, 161). 

H. Rose. 

NH» 17 .... 7-00 .... 6-55 

Hgl 22(i .... 93 00 .... 9345 

NH3,HgI 243 Z 10000 Z 10000 

6. With 2 At. Acid. — 1. Mercuric iodide immersed in strong ammonia 
turns white, and then dissolves, leaving a red-brown powder (consisting 
of the following compound R): the solution evaporated in the air deposits 
needles of Q, 6, while hydriodate of ammonia remains in solution. (Caillot 
& Corriol, J. Pharm. 9, 381; also Schw. 39, 379.) — 2. The same com- 
pound is formed when the ammonia is allowed to act till the iodide of 
mercury is converted into a white powder. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 48, 170.) 
3. It is also produced when the solution of mercuric iodide in aqueous 
sulphide of ammonium, potassium, or sodium is precipitated by ammonia. 
(Rammelsberg.) 
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By (i), small needles (Caillot 8c Corriol); hy (2) and (3)^ white 
crystalline powder. The compoand quickly gives off its ammonia when 
exposed to the air, leaving protiodide of mercury, — still more quickly 
when immersed in water or in dilute acids. (Caillot & Corriol; Ram- 
melsberg.) 

Crystallized. Rammelaberg. 

NH» 17 .... 3ft2 .... 3-614 

2HgI 452 .... 96-38 .... 95*540 

HO .... .... 0-846 

NH^iHgH 469 Z 10000 Z 100000 

R. Mercuric Amido-iodide, or Hydrated Mercuric Nitro-iodide. 
— Hg,NH« + HgI+2HgO, or Hg»N,HgI + 2Aq.— 1. Iodide of mercury 
heated with a very large excess of strong ammonia, assumes at first -a 
lighter red colour, becoming indeed almost white; but afterwards, even at 
60^, quickly turns brown, and on boiling becomes dark-coloured, like 
mineral kermes. The liquid filtered from it deposits needles of Q, 6, and 
holds in solution hydriodate of ammonia, together with a small quantity of 
mercuric iodide: 

4HgI + 4NH8 + 2HO = 3(NH»,HI) + (Hg,NH2 + Hgl + 2HgO). 

To obtain the brown compound pure, the ammonia roust be decanted at a 
boiling heat, before it deposits crystals, and the residue must be heated 
from five to seven times to the boiling point with fresh ammonia, till the 
decanted liquid deposits no more crystals on cooling; if this be not done, 
the brown compound will retain a portion of the white compound Q, 5.-^ 

2. The compound is also formed by passing ammoniacal gas at a tempera- 
ture of 180° over mercuric oxy-iodide: 

HgI,3HgO + NH» = (Hg,NH8 i- Hgl + 2HgO) + HO. 

3. Also when the yellow chlorine-compound, of exactly similar constitu- 
tion, obtained in washing white precipitate, is digested with 1 At. aqueous 
iodide of potassium: 

(Hg,NH» + HgCl + 2HgO) + KI = (Hg,NH» + Hgl + 2HgO) + KCL 

Brown powder, often inclining to purple-red. When heated to 128°, it 
gives on nothing but a little hygroscopic water. 

Rammelflberg. 

4Hg 400 .... 71-69 .... 7209 

N 14 .... 2-51 .... 2-66 

2H 2 .... 0-36 

I 126 .... 22-58 

20 16 .... 2-86 

558 100-00 

When strongly heated in a retort, out of contact of air, it fuses into a 
dark brown liquid, afterwards detonates briskly with a blue light, and 
gives off mercury, iodide of mercury, ammonia, and nitrogen gas, leaving 
no residue. When heated with aqueous sulphide of barium, it gives off 
all its nitrogen in the form of ammonia, which amounts to 3*24 per cent. 
In warm aqueous iodide of potassium, it dissolves, with evolution of 
ammonia, forming a yellow-liquid, which contains free potash, besides 
iodide of mercury and potassium: 

(Hg,NH« + Hgl + 2HgO) + 7KI + HO =:4(KI,HgI) + NH» + 3KO. 

VOL. VI. O 
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When heated to 100^ in a current of hydrochloric acid gas, it becomes 
dotted with yellow stars, and emits white fumes. If the heat rises to the 
fusing and subliming point, a sublimate is formed, consisting of chloro- 
mercurate of ammonia, protochloride of mercury, sal-ammoniac, and 
hydriodate of ammonia. Formation of water has not been distinctly 
ooserved. The compound dissolves with tolerable facility in warm 
hydrochloric acid, forming a colourless liquid, which, if concentrated^ 
deposits on cooling, red crystals of mercuric iodide, and likewise yellow 
crystals of mercuric chloriodide. Boiling solution of potash exerts no 
decomposing action upon it, and therefore does not liberate ammonia from 
it. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 48, 173.) 

S loDTDE OF Mercury and Ammonium. — The aqueous solution of 
144 pts. (1 At.) of hydriodate of ammonia dissolves, with the aid of heat, 
683 pts. (3 At. 3 X 226 = 678) of mercuric iodide. Part of the latter 
separates again on cooling, and the remaining liquid afterwards yields 
crystals of the bi-acid salt. These crystals are permauent in the air. In 
vacuo, they give off 3*8 per cent, of water, and acquire an orange-yellow 
colour. At a gentle beat, they fuse into a liquid which gives off, with 
ebullition, about 3 per cent, of water, becoming more tenacious, and 
acquiring a dark red colour, and on cooling, solidifies in anhydrous crys- 
tals, which, after a while, assume the red colour of mercuric iodide. At 
a stronger heat, part of the salt sublimes undecomposed ; the rest is 
resolved into mercury, mercuric iodide, and other products. Water sepa- 
rates from the crystals 40 per cent, of mercuric iodide, so that the 
remaining solution no longer contains quite 1 At. iodide of mercury to 
1 At. hydriodate of ammonia. This s<ilution, when evaporated and 
cooled, again yields crystals of the bi-acid salt, so that an excess of 
hydriodate of ammonia remains in the liquid. (P. Boullay, Ann, Chim. 
Fhy%, 34, 345.) 

AnhydrouB, 

NH»,HI 144 .... 2416 

2HgI 452 .... 75-84 

NH»,HI + 2HgI 596 .... 100-00 



NH»,HI 
2Hgl 

2H0 



Cry9tallized. 
144 .... 23-45 
452 .... 73-62 
18 .... 293 



24-3 

71-9 
3-8 



-h 2Aq 614 



10000 



100-0 



T. Ammonio-bromidb of Mercury, or Bromo- Mercurate of Am- 
monia. — Cold protobromide of mercury does not absorb ammoniacal gas 
at ordinary temperatures; but when fused at a gentle heat in that gas, and 
then cooled, it absorbs 3'41 per cent., or less than ^ At. ammonia. It is 
certain, however, that the quantity of ammonia found by experiment was 
too small, because some of the mercuric bromide must have evaporated. 
(H. Rose, Fogg. 20, 160.) Water extracts hydriodate of ammonia from 
the compound, and leaves a yellow powder, which gives off ammonia 
when treated with sulphide of potassium, but not with caustic potash. 
(Rammelsberg, Fogg. 55, 248.) 

U. Amido-bromide op Mercury. — Ammonia added to an aqueous 
solution of mercuric bromide, throws down a white powder, insoluble in 
water and alcohol, slightly soluble in ammonia. When heated, it is 
resolved into nitrogen gas, ammoniacal gas, vapour of water, and a sub-^ 
limate of mercurous bromide. (Lowig.) When very slowly heated, it 
gives off a large quantity of ammoniacal gas without free nitrogen^ 
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afterwards a sublimate of NH', 2Hg6r, and leaves a residue of 
Hg>N, 2HgBr : 

6(Hg,NH» + HgBr) = 3NH» + NHS^HgBr + 2(Hg»N,2HgBr). 
(Mitscherlich, J. pr. Chem, 19, 455.) 

V. Bbohide op Mercury and Ammonium. — Mercaric bromide 
dissolves abundaotlj in aqueous hjdrobromate of ammonia; alkaline 
carbonates added to the solution, precipitate the compound U. (L5wig.) 

W. BromaU of Mercurotu Oxide with Ammonia 9 — Recently precipi- 
tated bromate of mercurous oxide yields, with excess of ammonia, a black 
substance and a liquid. — The black substance retains its coloor when 
washed and dried in the air; it contains from 74*76 to 75*02 per cent, of 
mercurous oxide and a small quantity of metallic mercury. With potash, 
it gives off only part of its ammonia, with sulphide of potassium, the 
whole, amounting to between 1*86 and 2*22 per cent. It dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid with violent evolution of bromine and chlorine, and 
forms a yellow solution; hot nitric acid converts it into a white insoluble 
compound, which appears to be nitrate of mercuric oxide and ammonia. 
— The ammoniacdl liquid, when left to stand, deposits mercury and 
bromate of mercuric oxide and ammonia ; when evaporated at a gentle 
heat, it yields crystals of bromate of ammonia, while the mother-liquid 
contains mercury. (Rammelsberg.) 

X. Mercuric Bromate with Mercuric Amide, or Hydrated 
Bromate of Mercuric Oxide with Nitride of Mercury. — HgNH'+ 
3HgO, BrO\ or Hg'N -|- HgO, BrO* + 2Aq. — When aqueous mercuric 
bromate is slightly supersaturated with ammonia, this compound is pro- 
duced in the form of a precipitate, which slowly settles down. The 
filtrate contains bromate of ammonia. — The compound, when heated in a 
glass tube, detonates violently, even in small quantity, breaking the 
tnbe, and scattering metallic mercury about. When boiled with aqueous 
sulphide or iodide of potassium, it gives off 8*335 per cent, of ammonia, 
but with caustic potash only a trace. (Rammelsberg, Fogg, 55, 82.) 









Rammelsberg. 


4Hg 


400*0 




71*63 


71*52 


N 


140 




2*51 


2-75 


2H 


20 




0*36 




30 


240 




4-30 




BrO» 


118-4 




21*20 





558*4 .... 10000 

Y. Ammonio-dichloride of Mercury, or Chloro-mbrcuritb of 
Akmonia. — Sublimed calomel absorbs a very small quantity of ammonia, 
and turns quite black. Calomel, prepared in the humid way, absorbs 
7'38 per cent., and forms a black powder, which, on exposure to the air 
or when gently heated, gives off all its ammonia and turns white again; 
and on the application of a stronger heat, sublimes as pure calomeL 
(H. Rose, Fogg. 20, 158.) 

H. Rose. 

NH» 17-0 .... 6*74 .... 6-87 

Hg*Cl 235*4 .... 93-26 .... 93*13 

NH»,Hg2Cl.... 252-4 .... 10000 Z. 10000 

o2 
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Z. Mercurous Amido-chloride. — Calomel treated with aqueous 

ammonia, is converted into a powder, which is black while moist and 

dark grey when dry. Half the chlorine of the calomel is found in the 

ammoniacal liquid. (Kane.) 

Kane. 

4Hg 400 .... 88-61 .... 8833 

NH« 160 .... 3-55 .... 3-36 

CI 35-4 .... 7-84 .... 7-95 

"HgS.NH'+Hg^Cl.. 451-4 .... 10000 Z 99C4 

Heated in a glass tube, it first gives off a trace of water, together with a 
large quantity of nitrogen and ammoniacal gas, and afterwards a subli- 
mate of calomel and mercury, exhibiting at the same time a glimmering 
light Probably thud : 

3(Hg»,NH» + UfCl) = 6Hg + 3Hg2Cl + 2NH» + N. 

It undergoes no alteration when heated in the air to 82°, or by continued 
boiling with water or ammonia. — When boiled with aqueous iodide of 
potassium, it gives off all its nitrogen in the form of ammonia; with 
caustic potash, it evolves only a part. (Kane, Phil. Mag. J. 11^ 504; also 
Fogg, 42, 330; also Ann. Fltarm. 18, 298.) — When hydrochloric acid 
gas is passed over the powder previously dried in the air at 100°, it is 
converted, without forming even a trace of aqueous hydrochloric acid 
(which proves the absence of oxygen) into a white mixture of mercurous 
chloride and sal-ammoniac (UUgren, Pogg. 42, 392) : 

Hg«NH« + Hg»a + 2HCI = 2Hg»Cl + NH»,HC1. 

According to this, 451 *4 pts. (1 At.) of the compound should yield 524*2 
pts. of the white mixture; UUgren obtained 523'8 pts., a quantity which 
18 perfectly in accordance with Kane*s formula, and proves that the com* 
pound contains not ammonia, but amidogen. 

A A. Ammonio-protochloride of Mercury, or Chloro-mercuratb 
OF Ammonia. — 1. Formed by exposing heated corrosive sublimate to a 
current of ammoniacal gas. At ordinary temperatures, the compound is 
very slowly absorbed, the quantity amounting to only 5*75 per cent, in 
two days ; but if fused at a gentle heat and then cooled, the sublimate 
immediately takes up 6*8 per cent. (H. Rose.) Grouvelle had previously 
found that 2 atoms of corrosive sublimate take up 1 atom of ammonia. — 
2. By distilling mercuric oxide with sal-ammoniac. (Mitscherlich.) 

The compound resembles corrosive sublimate, fuses when heated, sub- 
limes in drops like that substance, and without much loss of ammonia. 
It does not dissolve in water, but turns yellowish when boiled with that 
liquid for a considerable time; solution of potash likewise colours it 
pale-yellow. (H. Rose, Pogg. 20, 158.) — With water it is resolved into 
alembrothnsalt, which dissolves, and infusible white precipitate, which 
remains undissolved. (Kane.) 

2CNH«,2HgCl) = (Hg,NH> + HgO) + (2HgCl + NH<C1). 

According to Grouvelle {Schw, 33, 433), it dissolves partially in water, 
with separation of mercurate of ammonia [?], a further quantity of which 
may be precipitated from the solution by potash. 

H. Rose. 

' NH« 170 .... 5*91 .... 6-37 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 9409 .... 93*63 

NH»,2HgCl..., 287*8 .... 10000 Z 10000 
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Maj likewise be regarded as HgAd,HCl + HgCl (Kane), — or, taken 
twice, as HgNH*-h3HgCl+NH*Cl,— or, taken three times, as Hg»N, 
HClH- 3HgCl + 2(NH*C1). 

BB. Meucuric Amido-chloride. — Formerly regarded, according to 
Heuners formala, as a compound of 2 At. mercuric oxide with 1 At. sal- 
ammoniac, till Kane showed that 2 At. oxygen and 2 At. hydrogen must 
be deducted therefrom.— It was, moreover, confounded with the Allowing 
compound, under the name of Whke Precipitate^ Mereurius prcecipitatus 
albusy till WShler {Ann. Pharm, 26, 203) and Kane pointed out the 
difference between the two varieties. The compound immediately under 
consideration may be distinguished by the name of Infusible White 
Precipitate. The white precipitate of the Baden pharmacopoeia belongs 
to this head. 

Infusible white precipitate is formed, by precipitating corrosive sub- 
limate with a slight excess of ammonia, washmg the precipitate with a 
small Quantity of cold water, pressing between paper, and drying at a 
gentle heat. (Kane) : 

2HgCl + 2NH« = HgCl,HgNH« + NH*C1. 

272 pts. (2 At.) dissolved corrosive sublimate, precipitated by aqueous 
ammonia, containing 34 pts. (2 At.) of ammonia, yield a neutral filtrate, 
which leaves 1 At. sal-ammoniac on evaporation. (Hennel, Qu. J, of Sc, 
18, 297.) 270-8 pts. (2 At.) corrosive sublimate yield 252*2 pts. 
(1 At. = 251*4) of white precipitate, and the filtrate contains 35*2 pts. 
(1 At.) of chlorine. (Kane.) 270*8 pts. of corrosive sublimate yield 
254*6 pts. of white precipitate dried at a gentle heat. (Geiseler, if, Br, 
Arch, 21, 147.) The flocculent precipitate must not be washed too long, 
more particularly with hot water, as it then turns yellowish from admix- 
ture of the compound DD (p. 88.) (Kane.) White precipitate is likewise 
obtained on precipitating corrosive sublimate with carbonate of ammonia. 
(Duflos.) According to Winckler, it is also formed by agitating mercuric 
oxychloride with strong ammonia. [Might not mercurate of ammonia be 
mixed with the product thus obtained?] 

White and tolerably light powder, tne taste of which is earthy at first, 
but afterwards metallic. (Fourcroy.) 

Kane. Riegel. Hennel. Fourcroy. 

2Hg 2000 .... 79*56 .... 78*60 .... 78*85 .... 74*08 .... 75 

2H 20 .... 0-79 } « 3!^ 6 '* 



• ••• 



CI 35-4 .... 1408 .... 13*85 .... 13*86 

HO .... .... 0*58 

251*4 .... 10000 .... 99*40 .... 9906 

Soubeiran (J. Pharm. 12, 243; also N. Tr. 13, 2, 161), obtained 82 per 
cent, mercury and only 7*9 per cent, chlorine, probably from washing too 
long, whereby a considerable quantity of the yellow compound DD would 
be fonfied : 

IIg,NH2 + HgCl (Kane), or Hg»N + HgCl + NH^Cl (RammeUberg). 

^ The simplest view of its composition is to regard it as chloride of 
ftmmouium in which 2 atoms of hydrogen are replaced by mercury: 



K («-^)ci. K 
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Decompositions, At a temperature below redness, it is resolyed, with- 
out fusion (hut with production of a yellowish colour), into a sublimate of 
calomel, amounting to 93 per cent., and a mixture of 1 volume of nitrogen 
and 2 volumes of ammoniacal gas (Kane): 

3(HgNH« + HgCl) = 3Hg*Cl + N + 2NH». 

The calomel is usually blackened by the ammonia. If the heat applied 
is very gentle, ammonia is first evolved, without a trace of nitrogen; 
afterwards chloromercurate of ammonia sublimes (distinguishable from 
the calomel by its fusibility before evaporation), and chloronitride of 
mercury ££ (p. 89) remains in the retort in the form of a red 
substance : 

6(HgNH» + HgCl) == 3NH» + NH»,2HgCl + 2(Hg«N,2HgCl). 

(E. Mitscherlich, J, pr. Chem, 1 9, 4.54.) Heated with aqueous sulphide 
of barium, or iodide of potassium, it gives off all its nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia, and leaves sulphide or iodide of mercury. (Kane ) A boiling 
saturated solution of chloride of potassium or sodium, likewise separates 
ammonia from the compound, and dissolves corrosive sublimate. (Ram- 
melsberg, Pogff. 48, 182.) With potash or lime, it turns yellowish, gives 
off only half the quantity of ammonia that it is capable of yielding, and 
produces the yellow powder DD, but of a somewhat paler colour than that 
obtained by other methods. (Kane.) Ammonia has no action upon it. 
(Kane.) Does not dissolve in water, but turns yellowish when immersed 
in it. By boiling water it is completely converted, in a few minutes, into 
the lemon-yellow powder DD, while sal-ammoniac dissolves in the water : 

2(Hg,NH» + HgCl) + 2HO = (HgNH« + HgCl + 2HgO) + NH^CI. 

502*8 pts. (2 At.) of white precipitate yield by boiling with water 450*5 
pts. (nearly 1 At.) of the yellow powder, and the water is found to have 
dissolved 51*5 pts. (nearly 1 At.) of sal-ammoniac. (Kane, Phil. Aftxff. J". 
8, 495; 11, 428; also Pogg. 42, 867: also Ann, Pharm, It^, VS5 and 288; 
also •/*. pr, Chem, 8, 219.) When dry hydrochloric acid gas is passed 
over the compound previously dried at 100^, in the air, or at the ordinary 
temperature in vacuo, and the temperature is raised first to 100", then 
somewhat higher, the whole is converted, without evolution of water^ into 
a fused transparent mixture of mercuric chloride and sal-ammoniac : 

(HgNH» + HgCl) + 2HC1 = 2HgCl + NH*C1. 

In this reaction, nothing sublimes but a small quantity of corrosive sub- 
limate and sal-ammoniac, not a trace of aqueous hydrochloric acid. 
251*4 pts. (1 At.) of white precipitate yield from 820*6 to 823*5 of 
this fused mixture; according to calculation, the quantity should be 
2 . 135*4 -h 53*4 = 324*2. This result confirms Kane*s analysis. (UUgren, 
Pogg, 42, 385; also Ann, Pharm, 26, 203.) The compound boiled with 
excess of aqueous protochloride of copper, yields Brunswick green 
(V., 441), and a solution of alembroth-salt : 

3(HgNH« + HgCl) + 8CuCl + 6HO = 2(CuCl,3CuO) + 3(2HgCl,NH^Cl). 

(Kane, Ann, Chim, Phys, 72, 382.) White precipitate dissolves easily 
in hydrochloric acid, forming a solution of mercuric chloride and sal- 
ammoniac, and in sulphuric or nitric acid, forming mercuric chloride and 
sulphate or nitrate of mercuric oxide and ammonia. (Fourcroy.) It is 
easily soluble in aqueous hydrocyanic acid. (Hennel.) Also in warm 
aqueous hydrochlorate or nitrate of ammonia. (Brett.) 
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CO. Mercuric Amido-chloride with Sal-ammoniac. — Fusible 
White Precipitate. — The white precipitate, or Mercurius p^'cecipttatut 
albus^ of the Prussian, Hanoverian, London, and several other pharroa- 
copoeias. — 1. Funned bj dropping a solution of corrosive sublimate into a 
boiling aqueous mixture of sal-ammoniac and ammonia, as long as the pre- 
cipitate redissolves, and leaving the solution to cool to the crystallizing 
point. The product is sometimes contaminated with a small quantity of 
the infusible white precipitate BB. (£. Mitscherlich, •/. pr. Ckem, 19, 
4.53.) — 2. The same compound is precipitated on adding carbonate of 
potash or soda, not in too great excess, to a cold aqueous solution of equal 
parts of corrosive sublimate and sal-ammoniac. This is the mode of pre- 
paration recommended in the pharmacopcoias. 135*4 pts. (1 At.) of 
corrosive sublimate dissolved in water, together with an equal quuntitj 
of sal-ammoniac, required for complete precipitation 260 pts. (nearly 
2 At. = 286*4) of crystallized carbonate of soda, and yield 140*8 pts. of 
well dried white precipitate, the liquid retaining 203 parts of mercury in 
solution. (Geifteler.) [According to Kaue*s analysis, 135*4 pts. of cor- 
rosive sublimate should yield 152-4 pts. of white precipitate, if no mer- 
cury remained in solution.] If 960 int^tead of 260 parts of crystallized 
carbonate of soda be used for the precipitation, the precipitate is of a leaei 

En re white, and, when washed on the filter, becomes yellow on the surface, 
nt recovers its whiteness when washed with water containing sal- 
ammoniac. The yellow colour is more quickly produced when the car- 
bonate of soda is added in excess and the liquid is hot. (Geiseler, N. Br, 
Arch, 21, 147.) The same substance is obtained by precipitating the 
solution of sal-ammoniac and cornisive sublimate with carbonate of 
ammonia. (Dufios.) — 3. This compound is likewise formed on boiling the 
infusible white precipitate BB with sal-ammoniac (Kane.) Red mercuric 
oxide has no action on a cold solution of sal-ammoniac; in a hot solution, 
it acquires a pale yellow colour, if 29*5 pts. of sal-ammoniac are present 
for every 108 pts. of oxide; if 59 pts. of sal-ammoniac are present for 
every 108 of the oxide, the latter is converted into white precipitate. 
(Geiger, Mag. Pharm, 11, 153.) When the sal-ammoniac is in excess, 
fusible white precipitate is produced. (Gm.) 

When prepared by (1) it forms small rhombohedrons (Mitscherlich); 
(2), a white powder. 

When heated, it fuses (forming a clear, yellowish liquid, according to 
Wohler), giving off nitrogen and ammonia, and then sublimes, partly in 
the form of a transparent, gummy mass, partly as a white, opaque mass, 
which, when treated with water, yields a solution of sal-ammoniac and 
corrosive sublimate, and a residue of calomel. If the precipitate has been 
previously well dried, it does not yield a trace of water when thus treated. 
(Kane, Ann. Chim, Phys. 72, 380.) The precipitate undergoes no altera- 
tion at 135°; at 180"*, it yields ammonia and a white sublimate, and at 
300°, fuses into a thin, yellowish liquid. (Duflos, N. Br, Arch. 23, 311.) 
If the application of heat be stopped as soon as the evolution of ammonia 
ceases, the liquid, which has already acquired a dark colour, solidifies in 
a red-brown, fibrous mass. (Krug & Valile, N. Br. Arch, 27, 40.) Boiling 
water converts fusible white precipitate into the yellow powder DD, the 
same that is formed by similar means from infusible white precipitate; in 
the former case, however, the water takes up a mnch larger quantity of 
eal-ammoniac. (Kane.) The precipitate is dissolved by acids, even by 
etrong acetic acid. 
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A. Kane. 

2Hg 2000 .... 65-62 .... 6581 

2N 28-0 .... 9-19 .... 8-96 

6H 6-0 .... 1-96 .... 1-92 

2C1 70-8 .... 23-23 .... 2257 

304-8 .... 10000 ... 99-26 

B. * Duflof. Riegel. 

3Hg 300-0 .... 70-89 .... 69-47 .... 69-23 

N 14-0 .... 3-31 .... 3-24 .... 316 

3H 3-0 .... 0-71 .... 0-69 .... 068 

3Cl 106-2 .... 2509 .... 24*30 .... 24*23 

423-2 .... 100 00 Z. 97-70 Z 97*30 

Calcnlation A, founded on Kane's analysis, gives either the fonnnla: 
NH>,HgCl, or Hg,NH*+HgCl + NH*Cf, or Hg»N f HgCl + 3(NH*Cl). 
From the resemblance between the reactions of this compound and that 
of the infusible white precipitate, it is probable that one of the last 
two fomiulie is the true expression of its composition. — IT The simpler 

fprmnla, Nf a' J^l> which denotes that the compound may be regarded 

as sal-ammoniac, in which 1 atom of hydrogen is replaced bj mercury^ 
brings into still stronger light the analogy oet ween this compound and 
the infusible white precipitate BB, which, as already observed (p. 85), 

ifiay be expressed by the formula Nf ij' jP^' ^ — There must either be a 

third kind of white precipitate corresponding to the analyses of Dnflos 
and Riegel, or there must be some mistake in these analyses. 

DD. Mercuric Amid-oxychloride. — H^,NH' + HgCl -|- 2HgO. — 
Formed by boiling either the infusible or the fusible white precipitate 
with water. 541*6 pts. (4 At.) corrosive sublimate, precipitated by 
ammonia, and boiled till the precipitate is completely convertcKl into the 
light yellow powder, yield 454 pts. (nearly 1 At) of yellow powder; the 
liquid contains 102*3 pts. (nearly 3 At.) of chlorine, together with a 
trace of mercury. Another mode of preparation consists in boiling white 
precipitate with caustic potash. (Kane.) — The same compound is likewise 
produced when dry ammoniacal gas is passed at a temperature of 150° 
over, HgCl,3HgO previously dried at 100^ (UUgren.) 

Light yellow, heavy powder, granular after rapid drying. That 
which is obtained by boiling with potash is of a paler yellow colour, and 
detonates somewhat more strongly when suddenly heated. (Kane.) 



Kane. 

4Hg 400*0 .... 85-58 .... 86*23 

K 14*0 .... 2 99 

2H 2*0 .... 0*43 

CI 35-4 .... 7*58 .... 7*77 

20 16-0 .... 3-42 .... 

467*4 Z. 100-00 



} 3-60 



Hg,NH»-hHgCl + 2HgO.— May likewise be regarded bs Hg»N-f HgCl + 
2H0 (Ramraelsberg), — or as NHg*Cl + 2H0, analogous to chloride of 
Ammonium [Wl. 

When gradually heated, it gives off ammonia, nitrogen gas, and 
"water, and subsequently a sublimed mixture of calomel and mercury, 
amounting to 94*01 per cent. No mercuric oxide remains behind. 
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(Kane.) — ^With aqueous sulphide of potassium, it evolves ammoniacal 
gas, and forms sulphide of mercury. — Heated with aqueous iodide of 
potassium, it turns brown and gives off ammonia. (Kane.) The brown 
substance formed in this reaction, is the iodine-compound corresponding 
to the yellow powder (p. 81), and the evolution of ammonia is merely a 
secondary effect produced by the action of the excess of iodide of potas- 
sium upon the brown compound. A saturated solution of chloride oi 
potassium or sodium, boiled with the yellow powder, also liberates 
ammonia and takes up mercury. (Hammelsberg, Pogg. 48, 181.) — Con- 
centrated nitric acid which has been completely freed by heat from 
hyponitric acid, and therefore gives off no nitrous fumes when heated 
with nitrate of ammonia or with corrosive sublimate, produces these 
fumes skgain on being heated with the yellow powder. (Ullgren, Fogg, 
42, 385.) — Boiling potash-ley gives off no ammonia, exerts no decom- 
posing action, and produces but a slight alteration of colour. (Kane, 
ullgren.) — The yellow powder dissolves but slightly in water, but easily 
in hydrochloric or nitric acid. (Kane, Fogg, 42, 3()7.) 

££. NiTROCHLORiDE OP Merccry. — Remains behind when infusible 
white precipitate is very carefully heated in a retort immersed in a bath 
of fusible metal, till all the ammonia is driven off, and the whole of the 
chloro-mercurate of ammonia is sublimed, and a small quantity of calomel 
begins to sublime. {Comp, pp. 84, 85.) 

Small, red, crystalline scales, resembling mercuric oxide. 

When heated to a temperature above the boiling point of mercury, it 
is resolved into nitrogen gas and a sublimate of calomel and mercury : 

HgSN,2HgCl = N + Hg + 2Hg»Cl. 

Dissolves iu boiling hydrochloric acid without evolution of gas, forming 
sal-ammoniac and corrosive sublimate : 

Hg»N,2HgCl + 4HCI = 5HgCl + NH^Cl. 

Boiling oil of vitriol exerts a similar action. — The compound is not dis- 
solved or decomposed by boiling even with strong nitric acid, or with 
dilute sulphuric acid, or with alkalis, or with water, (E. Mitscherlich, 
J. pr. Chem, 19, 453.) 

Calculation, according to Mitscherlich. 

5Hg 500-0 .... 85-50 

N 140 .... 2-39 

2C1 70-8 .... 12-11 

HgaN,2HgCl 5848 Z 10000 

FF. Protochloride of Mercury and Ammonium. — a. With excess 
of sal-ammoniac. — Salt of Wisdom^ Sal Alemhrotk of the alchemists. — 
Usually prepared by dissolving equal parts of corrosive sublimate and 
sal-ammoniac in water, and evaporating the solution. This proportion 
gives nearly 3 At. sal-ammoniac to 1 At. corrosive sublimate. — A solution 
of corrosive sublimate and sal-ammoniac is likewise formed, with evolution 
of ammonia, on boiling a solution of sal-ammoniac with mercuric or mer- 
curous oxide, metallic mercury being separated in the latter case ; also 
on boiling the sal-ammoniac solution with mercuric or mercurous car- 
bonate, the action being then attended with evolution of carbonate of 
ammonia. (Wittstein, Repert, 57, 70.) 

135-4 pts (1 At.) corrosive sublimate dissolve, at 15-6°, in 136 pts. of 
saturated solution of sal-ammoniac. [This solution, according to KarstA 
(II. 47), contains about 37 pts. of sal-ammoniac, so that the proportion 
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jaet mentioned gives about 3 At. corrosive sublimate to 2 At. sal- 
ammoniac] The sal-ammoniac solution thus saturated with corrosive 
sublimate, still dissolves somewhat more than 37 parts of sal-ammoniac 
[thereby giving the proportion of 3 At. corrosive sublimate to 4 At. sal- 
ammoniac]. (J. Davy, PhU. Trans. 1822, 362.) 

The solution of equal parts corrosive sublimate and sal-ammoniac in 
water, yields white precipitate when treated with caustic or carbonated 
alkalis. Spring water containing carbonate of lime, produces the same pre- 
cipitate, slowly in the cold, immediately on the application of heat. Sugar 
throws down calomel from the solution, not in .the cold^ but at 87°. 
(Schindler, Afag. Pharm, 29, 265; Repert, 36, 238; comp, Winckler, 
BeperL 33, 196; 38, 255.) 

h. Mono-acid. — NH^Cl, HgCl. — 1. The solution of equal parts of 
corrosive sublimate and sal-ammoniac yields, on evaporation and cooling, 
first, crystals of sal-ammoniac; afterwards, when the mother-liquid is 
further evaporated and cooled, an additional quantity of sal-ammoniac, 
together with crystals of the double chloride, which must be separated 
mechanically and purified by recrystallizat ion. (Soubeiran.) — 2. This com- 
pound is also formed when 1 At. (53 4 pts.) sal-ammoniac and 1 At. 
(135*4 pts.) corrosive sublimate are dissolved in a small quantity of 
boiling water — the solution left to cool — the mother liquid poured off 
from the crystals, which contain excess of corrosive sublimate — and evapo- 
rated in the hot-air chamber to the crystallizing point; the remaining 
mother-liquid, when evaporated either in tlie air or in vacuo, yields 
remarkably fine crystals. (Soubeiran, J, Phai'm. 12, 184 and 231; also 
iV^. Tr. 13, 1, 201.) 

Transparent, colourless, elongated rhombic prisms, sometimes with 
the terminal edges, sometimes with the obtuse summits perpendicularly 
truncated. They are permanent in the air, but become opaque at 40^, 
and gives off 5' 5 per cent, of water at 100°. — When heated to partial 
sublimation, they are resolved into a sublimate richer in ammonia, and a 
residue richer in mercury. 

The salt dissolves in 0*66 pt. water at 1 0°, and in nearly all proportions 
of boiling water. The boiling solution gives off a vapour having a 
metallic taste. With a small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, it yields 
a white, with a larger quantity, a black precipitate. \Vith potash or 
soda, it gives off ammonia and yields a precipitate, but is not thrown 
down by ammonia. [It gives a white precipitate with ammonia: Gm.j 
It is not affected by sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric acid. (Soubeiran.) 
— A solution of 135'4 pts. (1 At.) corrosive sublimate, and 53 7 pts. 
(1 At.) sal-ammoniac, in 48 pts. (5^ At.) water, is liquid at about 41% 
and when slowly cooled, deposits flattened four-sided prisms; if the 
quantity of water amounts to 144 pts. (16 At.), the solution has a specific 
gravity of 1*58, and remains liquid at 13°. (J. Davy.) 



NH'. 
H 



Anhydrous, 
17-0 .... 900 
10 .... 0-5.3 



NH». 
H 



CryMtalliztd, 
170 .... 8-60 
1-0 .... 0-50 



Hg 1000 



2Cl 



70-8 



52-97 
3750 



Hg 1000 



2C1 
HO 



70-8 
90 



50-56 

35-79 

4-55 



Soubeiran. 
... 90 

... 51-2 
... 36-2 
... 5-5 



188-8 .... 10000 



197-8 



10000 



♦ c. Bi'Ocid. — 1. Formed by subliming a mixture of 53'4 partu of sal- 
ammoniac and 270*8 parts of corrosive sublimate. (J. Davy.) — 2. By 
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dissolviDg the same mixture in water, and leaving the solntion to 
crystallize. The crystals obtained are sometimes anhydrous, sometimes 
hydrated. (Kane.) The anhydrous salt separates in rhombohedrons. 
(Kane.) It is easily fusible, and, on cooling, solidifies in a p^reyish white 
mass, having a faint pearly lustre. The temperature at which it volatilizes 
is much higher than the subliming point of corrosive sublimate or sal- 
ammoniac alone; and its sublimation is attended with partial decom- 
position, so that the sublimed mass contains traces of calomel and 
hydrochloric acid. (J. Davy.) 

The hydrated crystals are long silky needles. (Kane.) They have 
the same form as the corresponding potassium -salt (p. 101). (Mitscherlich, 
J, pr. Chem. 19, 453.) A solution of 1 At. of the anhydrous compound 
in 8 At. water is liquid at 60°, and solidifies in needles on cooling; a 
solution containing 16 At. water, forms at 2.9^ a liquid of specific gravity 
1-98. and solidifies at 13^ (J. Davy, Phil, Tram. 1822, 362.) 

Anhydrofu, HydraUd. 

NH^Cl 534 .... 16-47 NH» 53-4 .... 16-02 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 83-53 2HgCl 2708 .... 8128 

HO 90 .... 2-70 

NH<Cl,2HgCI ... 324-2 .... 10000 +Aq 333-2 .... 100-00 

GQ, Basic Hydrofluate op Mercuric Oxide and Ammonia. — 
When aqueous ammonia is poured upon protofluoride of mercury, a white 
basic double salt is formed. (Berzelius.) 

HH. Nitrate op Mercurous Oxide and Ammonia. — a, Basic, — 
Hahnemann s Soluble Quicksilver^ Merctwius Soli bilis Bahnemanni. — To 
form this compound, a very dilute solution of mercurous nitrate, which 
must be as free as possible from excess of nitric acid, and from mercuric 
nitrate, is precipitated in the ctdd by very dilute aqueous or alcoholic 
ammonia, added gradually and in less than equivalent quantity, the liquid 
being well stirred all the time; the precipitate is then quickly thrown upon 
a filter, washed with cold water, pressed between paper, and dried in the 
shade at ordinary tempei-atures. Even the first small quantities of ammonia 
do not throw down pure mercurous oxide, but a compound containing 
as much nitrate of ammonia as the portions subsequently precipitated. 
(0. 6. Mitscherlich.) According to Soubeiran, the first precipitate con- 
tains nothing but mercurous oxide, with a small quantity of nitric acid, 
but no ammonia. According to Pagenstecher, the very first precipitate 
produced by an exceedingly small quantity of ammonia is lighter than 
that which is afterwards formed on the addition of more ammonia; 
Mitscherlich never observed this difference; a very small quantity of 
ammonia colours the solution dark brown. When the mercurous solution is 
supersaturated with ammonia, the filtrate contains basic nitrate of mercuric 
oxide and ammonia,* which separates out in crystals as the ammonia 
evaporates. (Pagenstecher.) 

If the mercurous solution likewise contains mercuric oxide, basic nitrate 
of mercuric oxide and ammonia is precipitated at the same time, and 
causes the precipitate to exhibit a paler grey colour. If excess of nitric 
acid is present, a larger quantity of nitrate of ammonia is formed, which, 
when it acts in excess, decomposes part of the mercurous oxide in the pre- 

* The compound designated in thiff and several other places by the old name of 
haric nitrate qf mercuric oxide and ammoniaf is probably HgNH^ + 2HgO,NO'. 
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cipitate into mercuric oxide and metallic mercniy, ip consequence of itg 
greater affinity for mercuric than for mercurous oxide; so that the pre- 
cipitate becomes mixed with mercury and basic nitrate of mercuric oxide 
and ammonia. For the same reason, it is necessary to filter immediately 
after precipitation. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) 

If the ammonia acts in excess on particular parts of the solution, it 
decomposes the precipitate there produced — with greater facility in pro- 
portion as it is more concentrated — into metallic mercury and basic nitrate 
of mercuric oxide and ammonia, which dissolves in the excess of ammonia, 
but is afterwards precipitated as it mixes with the rest of the liquid. 
(C. G. Mitscherlich.) It is therefore necessary to use very dilute 
ammonia, pour it in by a tube drawn out to a fine point, and stir the 
liquid constantly. Pagenstecher and Pleischl likewise consider it disad- 
vantageous to pour the ammonia on the surface of the liquid [probably 
because, being specifically lighter, it then mixes less easily with the other 
portion] ; they therefore recommend pouring it in through a long-necked 
funnel, the beak of which may likewise be used as a stirrer. 

If the quantity of ammonia added be such as nearly to saturate the 
nitric acid, the precipitate, which is at first nearly black, gradually 
acquires a lighter grey colour, partly because the mercurous solution is 
frequently mixed with mercuric oxide, and consequently a basic nitrate of 
mercuric oxide and ammonia is deposited ns the acid becomes further 
saturated, partly because the same salt is produced by the action of excess 
of ammonia in particular parts of the liquid, and being at first dissolved 
by the more acid liquid, is afterwards precipitated on the addition of a 
larger quantity of ammonia. According to C. G. Mitscherlich, the decom- 
position into mercuric oxide and metallic mercury takes place long before 
the liquid acquires an alkaline reaction ; hence it is necessary to leave 
a considerable quantity of the mercurous solution undecomposed. To 
avoid exceeding the proper quantity of ammonia, a decanted or filtered 
sample must be treated with fresh ammonia, to ascertain whether it still 
gives a black precipitate; or the quantity of ammonia must be determined 
before-hand, according to the quantity of mercurous nitrate, as recommended 
by Pagenstecher, Pleischl, and others. 

To obtain a solution of mercurous nitrate as free as possible from 
mercuric oxide and excess of acid, the crystals of the sesquibasic or mono- 
basic nitrate of mercurous oxide (pp. 71, 72) obtained by leaving cold 
nitric acid in contact with excess of mercury, and rinsed with cold water, 
must be agitated with a large quantity of lukewarm water, and the solution 
separated by decantation from the residual yellow bibasic salt. The 
latter may also be dissolved in lukewarm water, to which nitric acid is very 
cautiously added, just as the crystals of the sesquibasic or monobasic salt 
may likewise be immediately and completely dissolved in water to which 
acid is added; there is, however, great risk of adding too much acid, 
unless it be introduced in small portions, and the liquid well shaken after 
each addition, to insure that the quantity of acid is not yet sufficient for 
the complete solution of the basic salt. In the preparation of mercurous 
nitrate, according toBucholz's method (pp. 73, 4),the admixture of mercuric 
oxide cannot be avoided with an equal degree of certainty. The presence 
of mercuric oxide in the mercurous solution is recognized by precipitating 
with common salt in the cold and filtering; any mercuric oxide that may 
be present passes into the filtrate in the form of mercuric chloride. 
(C. G. Mitscherlich.) 

Special directions for the preparation of this compound may be found 
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in the pliannaeop<£ias, and are likewise given by Bucholz {Berl. Jdhrh, 
1806, 207), Beissenhirtz and Brandes (Br, Arch, 1, 2, 294), Pagenstecher 
(Eepert. 16, 406), Stein & Buchnor {Repert. 16, 406), Mouheini (Bepert. 
34, 191), Stoltze (Berl. Jahrb. 25, J, 49), Pleischl (ZeUschr,Bhy8,v. Wiss. 
3, 318), C. G. Mitscherlich (Fogg. 9, 399), Daflos (N. Br. Arch. 23, 309), 
and others. The method of Duflos is peculiar in this respect, that 1 part 
of highly rectified spirit of wine saturated with ammoniacal gas, and 
mixea with 1 2 parts of spirit of wine, is used for the precipitation, the 
mercurial solution being added to this liquid — stirring all the while — till 
the mixture slightly reddens litmus. This process yields a blacker pre- 
paration than the rest; for, according to Duflos, the tendency of the 
nitrate of ammonia produced in the reaction to decompose the precipitated 
mercurous oxide into metallic mercury and mercuric oxide, is less powerful 
in the alcoholic than in the aqueous solution. [After long standing, 
however, the precipitate assumes a lighter grey colour, even in the 
alcoholic solution.] 

The compound is black or greyish-black while moist, and blackish- 
grey when dry. In the pure state, it does not yield any globules of 
mercury when pressed. 

C.G. Mitscherlich. Daflo9. Kane. 

3Hg»0 624 .... 88-63 .... 88-95 .... 888 to 89-5 .... 856 

NHS 17 2-42 .... 2-46 

NO* 54 .... 7-67 .... 7-32 

HO 9 .... 1-28 

3Hg20 + NH^O,NO« 704 ....10000 



• ••• 



If the quantity of ammonia required to neuti-alize the nitric acid con- 
tained in the solution be dividea into 4 parts, and the liquid filtered 
after the addition of each portion, four different precipitates are obtained, 
as follows: the first is black, and after drying at 38"", contains 82-3 per 
cent, of mercury; the second is black, and contains 84'5 per cent, mer- 
cury; the third is dark grey, and contains 86-7 per cent, mercury; and 
the fourth has a lighter grey colour, and contains 89 per cent, mercury. 
The quantity of mercury contained in the first precipitate agrees with the 
formula 2Hg»0 + NH^NO*. (Kane, Ann. Ohim. Phys. 72, 257 ) 

According to Soubeiran, Hahnemann's quicksilver is a variable 
mixture of basic mercurous nitrate and the salt to which he gives the 
name of ProtonitrcUe ammoniaco-mercuriel (p. 96). 

Hahnemann's quicksilver, when exposed to light, is gradually resolved 
into metallic mercury and basic nitrate of mercuric oxide. Heated in a 
glass tube, it sublimes without residue, and yields a sublimate consisting 
wholly of mercury. (Duflos.) According to Buchner, it yields an orange- 
yellow sublimate of oasic mercuric nitrate. With caustic potash, it gives 
off a small quantity of ammonia (none, according to Soubeiran). Baryta- 
water deprives it of only part of its acid, but aqueous sulphide of barium 
takes away the whole, and drives out all the ammonia. (C. G. Mitscher- 
lich.) With oil of vitriol, it gives off nitrous fumes. (Soubeiran.) Boiling 
hydrochloric acid dissolves it completely, forming a solution of proto- 
cnloride of mercury and ammonium. (U. G. Mitscherlich.) Probably 
thus : 

3HrO + NH»,NO« + 7HC1 = 6HgCl + NH^Cl + NO2 + 6H0. 

Cold dilute hydrochloric acid converts the preparation into calomel, and 
dissolves out mercuric oxide, which is almost always present in the form 
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of basic nitrate of mercuric oxide and ammonia, produced either daring 
the preparation or afterwards. Cold hydrochloric acid sometimes gives 
rise to the formation of a detonating compound. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) 
Cold dilute nitric acid dissolves out mercurous oxide (Bucholz), or basic 
mercurous nitrate (Soubeiran), [or pure Hahnemann's quicksilver], and 
leaves a less soluble white salt [the basic nitrate of mercuric oxide and 
ammonia, which is generally mixed with the salt; Soubeiran, however, 
regards it as basic nitrate of mercurous oxide and ammonia]. Boiling 
acetic acid dissolves the whole, with the exception of a few globules of 
mercury. (Bucholz.) With aqueous ammonia, Hahnemann's quicksilver 
is rer^olved into metallic mercury, and soluble basic nitrate of mercuric 
oxide and ammonia. (C. G. Alitscherlich.) It behaves in a similar 
manner with sulphate, hydrochlorate, or nitrate of ammonia, especially 
when heated. {Comp. Wittstein, Btpert. 57, 62; who, however, explains 
the reaction in a difierent way.) 

The preparation long known by the name of Mercuriuscinereus Blackii 
8, Rdinburgenaium, obtained by precipitating mercurous nitrate with car- 
bonate of ammouia, is, when pre])9red with an equal degree of care, almost 
identical with Hahuemanu's quicksilver, but gives off a small quantity of 
carbonic acid when treated with acids; if, on the contrary, the precipita- 
tion be carelessly performed, the product is of a pale grey colour, and 
probably consists of a mixture of Hahnemann's quicksilver with mercury 
and nitrate of mercuric oxide and ammouia. 

6. Monobasic, — By evaporating a mixture of mercurous nitrate and 
nitrate of ammonia, prismatic crystals are obtained, the aqueous solution 
of which yields a grey precipitate both with ammonia and with carbonate 
of potash. (Pagenstecher, Itepert, 14, 188.) This grey precipitate, as it 
yields globules of mercury when triturated after drying, and is not turned 
white by acetic acid, must be regarded as a mixture of metallic mercury 
and basic nitrate of mercuric oxide aud ammonia, inasmuch as the mer- 
curous oxide, at the very moment of pi*ecipitation, is resolved into mercuric 
oxide and metal. (Pagenstecher.) Buchner {Hepert, 27, 41) in preparing 
Hahnemann's quicksilver, and leaving the solution to stand over-night, 
after the addition of a small quantity of ammonia, probably obtained the 
same salt in small, translucent, bluish-grey, oblique rhombic prisms, 
having the metallic lustre, and yielding a white powder. These crystals 
were insoluble [slightly soluble?] in water, but soluble in nitric acid, 
gave off nitric acid when heated with oil of vitriol, and were blackened 
by potash, but did not give off ammonia. From these properties, Buchner 
was led to regard them as basic nitrate of mercurous oxide. According 
to C. G. Mitscherlich, however, the crystals give off ammonia much more 
freely with sulphide of barium than with potash ; and crystals obtained 
by that chemist under similar circumstances yielded white calomel when 
triturated with common salt; they could not, therefore, be a basic salt. 

II. Compounds op Basic Mercuric Nitrate with Mercuric 
Amide.— a. Hg,NH'-h5HgO, NO*?— Sometimes obtained in the form of 
a yellow precipitate when a string solution of mercuric nitrate is mixed 
with a very large excess of ammonia. Frequently, however, the salt b or 
c is formed instead of this compound. Contains 84 or 85 per cent, of 
mercury, together with mononitrate of ammonia. (Kane, Ann, Ckim,Phy9, 
72, 242.) 

To this head probably belongs one of the three salts examined by 
Pagenstecher (Jiepert, 27, 1), and formed by mixing a solution of mercuric 
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^or mercaroQs) nitrate with a large excess of ammonia^ and leaving the 
liqaid to evaporate; the salt is then precipitated. It is light yellow, hat 
gradually tarns brown when exposed to sunlight. When decompo:}ed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen under water, it yields a neutral solution of nitrate 
of ammonia, containing 6'08 per cent., and 96 '5 per cent, of sulphide of 
mercury (= 83*18 metal = 89 84 mercuric oxide). When heated in a 
retort, it gives off nitrous fumes, together with a small quantity of water; 
forms a yellowish-red sublimate; and leaves a red powder, which disappears 
on the application of a strong heat, and yields an orange-yellow sublimate, 
quite free from metallic mercury. Dissolves in cold hydrochloric acid, and 
is precipitated unchanged by ammonia; dissolves sparingly in ammonia; 
and crystallizes out as the ammonia evaporates. Not decomposed by 
oil of vitriol, or by warm aqueous potash ; the latter, however, deepens 
the yellow colour. (Pagenstecher.) 

b, HgjNH' + SHgO.NO*. — 1. Formed by decomposing a dilute solu- 
tion of mercuric nitrate with a slight excess of ammonia. (Soubeiran.) 
The precipitation must be performed at a high temperature, or, if the 
precipitate be formed in the cold, the mixture must be afterwards heated. 
The same compound is formed on boiling the salt c with water. 

White granular powder, which, when heated, turns yellow, gives 
off nitrogen g.is, ammonia, and afterwards nitrous fumes, and finally 
oxygen gas and mercury. (Kane.) When suspended in water through 
which a current of suphuretted hydrogen is p.issed, it yields sulphide 
of mercury and a neutral solution of nitrate of ammonia. (Soubeiran, 
Kane. J Boiled with hydrochloric acid, it gives off nitrous fumes. Dis- 
solves in cold hydrochloric acid, and is precipitated from the solution 
in the form of a granular powder hy water: dissolves very sparingly 
and without decomposition in nitric and sulphuric acid; dissolves in 
ammonia and is paitly precipitated from the solution by water. (Sou- 
beiran.) Not dissolved or decomposed by water or solution of potash, 

either cold or boiling. (Soubeiran.) 

Kane. Soubeiran. 

4Hg 400 .... 80-97 .... 81*26 .... 798 

NH« 16 .... 3-24 

30 24 .... 4-86 

NO* 54 .... 10-93 

494 .... 10000 
May likewise be regarded as Hg'N + HgO,NO' + 2H0. (Rammelsberg.) 

c. Hg,NH*-|-2HgO,NO'. — Formed by precipitating a dilute solution 
of mercuric nitrate containing the slightest possible excess of acid, with 
dilute ammonia, not in excess. The same compound is likewise formed 
when terbasic nitrate of mercuric oxide is boiled for a moment with 
solution of nitrate of ammonia, which thereby acquires an acid reaction : 

(3HgO,NO* + HO) + NH'.NO* = (Hg,NH« + 2HgO,NO*) + N0» + 2H0. 

Soft, white precipitate, which remains for a long time suspended 
in the liquid, and may be dried at lOO"" without decomposition. Exhibits 
the same characters as 6, when heated, or when acted upon by potash. 
Boiled with water, it gives up a small quantity of nitrate of ammonia 
and is converteii into the salt 6, becoming thereby granular and of a less 
pure white. (Kane.) Dissolves sparin^^ly in aqueous nitrate of ammonia 
containing free ammonia. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) 
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d. Hg,NH»+3HgO,NO* + NH*0,NO», according to Kane, or 2HgO + 
NH',NO*, according to C. G. Mitscherlich. — The salt c dissolred in 
aqueous nitrate of ammonia, yields yellowish crystals on evaporation. 
J. C. Fr. Meyer likewise obtained crystals united in stellate masses, 
by supersaturating mercuric nitrate with caustic ammonia or carbonate 
of ammonia, till the precipitate was redissolved, and then evaporating 
the liquid.— The crystals are easily decomposed by alkaline hydro- 
sulphates and by hydrochloric acid, but not by other acids. Nitric acid 
dissolves them very sparingly; sulphuric acid, ammonia, and potash, 
have no action upon them; baryta-water decomposes the salt but very 
imperfectly and with great difficulty. (C. G. Mitscherlich.) 

To this head perhaps should also be assigned Pagenstecher*s salt, which 
separates after a few hours from a mixture of mercuric nitrate and 
nitrate of ammonia, and is likewise produced by digesting mercuric 
oxide, at a gentle heat with a strong solution of nitrate of ammonia. It is 
white; does not turn brown when exposed to light; gives off more water 
by distillation than c; and nevertheless evolves ammonia when treated 
with potash, and acid vapours with oil of vitriol. (Pagenstecher.) — 
Mercuric nitrate forms a white precipitate with nitrate of ammonia; 
the liquid filtered from this precipitate yields, on evaporation, six-sided 
prisms with pyramidal summits. (Fourcroy, Ann. Chim. 14, 37.) 

/ C. G. Mitscherlich. Pagenstecher. 

2HgO 216 .... 75-26 ... 75-22 .... 73*50 

NH3 17 .... 5-92 .... 5-80 ) „«.-^ 

NO» 54 .... 18-82 .... 18-12 f '^ '^ 

287 .... 10000 Z 99-14 

e, Hg,NH«^3HgO,NO»+2(NH*0,NO»)-h2HO, or 4HgO + 3(NH*0, 
NO*^). — The solution of the salt c in a strong boiling solution of nitrate 
of ammonia, filtered hot, yields, on cooling, shining needles which after 
a while become dull and opaque. — Water extracts nitrate of ammonia 
from these crystals, and leaves the salt c, — The same salt is obtained 
by boiling mercuric nitrate with nitrate of ammonia. (Kane, Ann. 
Chim. Phys. 72, 242.) 

Kane. 

4Hg 400 .... 59-52 5879 

40 32 .... 4-76 

3NH» 51 .... 7-59 765 

.3NOa 162 .... 2411 2470 

3HO 27 .... 402 

672 Z. 10000 

Mercuric oxide dissolves in a very large excess of nitrate of ammonia^ 
forming a liquid which is not precipitated by ammonia; so likewise 
does mercurous oxide, but with separation of metallic mercury. (Witt- 
stein, Repert. 57, 70.) 

Sovheiran's so-called Mercurous salt^ Protoniirate ammontaeo-mer- 
curieL — Formed by mixing a solution of mercurous nitrate with a large 
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quantity of nitric acid or nitrate of ammonia, and then precipitating 
by ammonia; or by adding ammonia to the solution of mercurous nitrate 
till the precipitate begins to turn white, then filtering and precipitating 
by ammonia. — White, tasteless powder. Heated in a glass tube, it 
gires off nitrous fumes, sometimes with emission of light, and leaves 
red oxide of mercury. When suspended in water, through which 
sulphuretted hydrogen is passed, it is resolved into 95*87 per cent, 
of sulphide of mercury and a neutral solution of nitrate of ammonia. 
It dissolves abundantly in hot oil of vitriol, which ' decomposes it but 
slightly. Nitric acid dissolves it without decomposition, and the more 
abundantly, the hotter it is. It dissolves slowly in cold, more quickly 
in hot hydrochloric acid. — Aqueous ammouia dissolves it in considerable 
quantity. It is not dissolved or altered, even at a boiling heat, by 
water, or by a strong solution of potash or soda. — Contains 92*2 per 
cent. (4 At.; mercurous oxide, 1*88 p. o. (1 At.) of ammonia, and 5*92 
p. c. (1 At.) of nitric acid. (Soubeiran, J, Pkarm, 12, 465, 509 and 561; 
also N. Tr. 14, 1, 197; further, -4 n«. Chim. Phy», 36, 220.)— This view 
of its composition appears to be confirmed by its formation from a 
solution of mercurous oxide. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
such a solution often contains mercuric oxide. This oxide is likewise 
formed from the mercurous oxide, with separation of metallic mercury, 
by the action of ammonia and nitrate of ammonia, which latter is added 
by Soubeiran to the mercury solution, either in the form of the salt 
or of its separate constituents. (That such decomposition of the mercurous 
oxide may take place, is shown, both by the facts adduced on page 91, 
and by the following experiments of U. G. Mitscherlich.) Mercurous 
oxide is quickly decomposed iu a strong solution of nitrate of ammonia, 
and slowly in a dilute solution, into metallic mercury and a white 
mercuric double salt. On adding ammonia to a mercurial solution 
previously mixed with nitrate of ammonia, metallic mercury is preci- 
pitated, and the filtrate treated with potash yields a white mercuric 
double salt. — It is true that Soubeiran found that the sulphide of 
mercury thrown down from the solution by hydrosulphuric acid yielded 
globules of mercury on trituration, and 92 per cent, of mercury globules 
when distilled with lime, and consequently had the composition of 
disulphide of mercury; but this result might perhaps be due to the 
presence of metallic mercury in the preparation used for the experiment. 
On the other hand, the solubility of the salt in hydrochloric acid, 
without separation of calomel, a property first recognized by Soubeiran 
himself, is in favour of the supposition that it is a mercuric salt. 
Moreover, Pagenstecher, C. G. Mitscherlich, and Kane were unable to 
form any white mercurous salt agreeing with this compound.— Hence 
it is probable that Soubeiran^s salt is the mercuric salt 6, partly mixed 
with mercury. 

Mebcurt and Potassium. 

A. PoTAssiiTM-AMALGAM. — 1. The two metals unite even at ordinary 
temperatures, the combination being attended with great evolution of 
heat. (H. Davy.) — 2. When mercury is placed in a cup connected with the 
negative pole of a voltaic battery of at least 20 pairs, and covered with a 
strong solution of potash in which a piece of hydrate of potash is immersed, 
and into which the positive wire dips, the mercury takes up potassium. 

VOL. VI. H 
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(Berzelius.) 1 part of potassium forms with 80 parts of mercnry, an 
amalgam which, after cooling, is tolerably hard and brittle; with 70 pts. 
meronry it likewise forms an amalgam which is solid at ordinary tempera- 
tares, but with more than 70 pts., it forms a liquid amalgam. (H. Davy.) 
According to Gay-Lussac and Th6nard, the amalgam is solid and crystal- 
line when it contains from 70 to 96 pts. of mercury to 1 pt. of potassium, 
but liquid when the proportion of mercury amounts to 140. According 
to Bdttger {J, pr, Gheni, 1, 303), the amalgam is perfectly solid when it 
contains 100 pts. of mercury to 1 pt. of potassium; with 140 mercury, it 
is yery hard; with 180 mercury, friable and partially crystallized; with 
200 mercury, viscid. The amalgam crystallizes in cubes. (Berzelius & 
Pontin.) The solid amalgam fuses when slightly heated. It gives off its 
mercury below a red heat. (H. Davy.) When exposed to the air or 
immersed in water, it is resolved into mercury and aqueous potash, 
hydrogen gas being slowly evolved; a similar change is produced by 
aqueous acids. In contact with moist ammoniacal salts, it is resolvea 
into a potash-salt and ammoniacal amalgam. It amalgamates easily with 
iron and platinum. (H. Davy.) 

Mercuric oxide is slightly soluble in aqueous carbonate of potash. (Beraelius, 
Wittstein, Rtptri, 81, 156.) 

B. Sulphide op Mercurt and Potassium; hydrated. — When 
cinnabar is prepared in the humid way by Kirchhoff*s process (p. 22), the 
liquid separated from the cinnabar contains a considerable quantity of 
mercury in solution, in consequence of the large excess of potash present^ 
and, when evaporated in a retort, and subsequently cooled, yields at first 
crystals of hyposulphite of potash, and then, after further concentration, 
solidifies in a gelatinous mass, consisting of very fine silky needles. These 
needles are dried by pressure, between blotting-paper. When exposed to 
the air, they soon turn grey and afterwards blacK, emitting an odour like 
that of sulphuretted hydrogen, with which another odour is mixed. 
Under water they resolve themselves into a black powder, of which a 
larger quantity separates from the liquid on further dilution ; but if the 
water contains sal-ammoniac, the whole of the black powder separates 
immediately. This black powder has the characters of black sulphide of 
mercury, but contains a few globules of mercury; the aqueous liquid is 
free from mercury, and contains, sulphide of potassium together with 
hyposulphite of potash. This salt cannot be prepared by treating cinnabar 
with aqueous hyposulphite of potash and sulphide of potassium. (Brunner, 
Fogg. 15, 596.) 

Cfiysiallized. Brunner. 

K ". 39-2 .... 18-13 .... 18-26 

S 16-0 .... 7-40 .... 7-08 

Hg 1000 .... 46-25 \ ,..28 

8 16-0 .... 7-40 / ^^^^ 

5HO 45-0 .... 20-82 

KS,HgS+5Aq 216*2 Z 10000 

C. Hyposulphite op Mercuric Oxide and Potash. — Formed by 
a^tating a solution of 5 pts. hyposulphite of potash in 24 pts. of boiling 
water with 2 pts. finely pounded mercuric oxide, warming the liquid fre* 
quently till the oxide is completely dissolved, and filtering hot. (Kirch- 
hoff.) Mercuric oxide dissolves, with evolution of heat, in hyposulphite 
of potash; when mercurous oxide is used, metallic mercury remains 
undissolved. The liquid must not be boiled, otherwise black sulphide of 
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mercniy will separate ont. (Rammelsberg.) The solution, as it cools, 
deposits delicate white prisms, which must be separated from the mother- 
liquid, containing free potash, washed with cold water, and again crystal- 
lized from solution in hot water. They then no longer redden turmeric ; 
their taste is bitter and afterwards metallic. (Kirchhoff.) The crystals 
have the form of^. 55. (Herschel.) 

Cryitallixed, Rammelsberg. Kircbhoff. 

KO 47*2 .... 18-79 247^ .... 23*81 

HgO 108-0 .... 42-99 33-18 .... 4283 

2S«0a 960 .... 38-22 4127 

KO,SW+HgO,S»0» 251-2 .... 10000 ZZ 99*20 

The salt becomes somewhat grey on drying. (Kirchhoff.) Turns 
black when exposed to light. (Rammelsberg.) Does not effloresce in the 
air. (Kirchhoff.) When distilled alone, it gives off sulphurous acid, 
sulphur, sulphide of mercury, and metallic mercury, and leaves sulphate 
of potash (Rammelsberg), amounting to 44 per cent. (Kirchhoff.) When 
distilled with water, it yields a distillate containing sulphurous acid, 
whilst 46 per cent, of cinnabar remains in the retort, together with a 
slight excess of sulphur and sulphate of potash. (Kirchhoff.) The aqueous 
solution deposits black sulphide of mercury on boiling, and cinnabar when 
left at rest. (Rammelsberg.) Sulphuric, hydrochloric, and* nitric acid, 
render the solution milky in the course of five minutes (from separation 
of sulphur, according to Rammelsberg), and throw down cinnabar, causing 
at the same time an evolution of sulphurous acid gas. The solution is not 
affected by sulphurous acid, acetic acid, potash, or soda. Baryta or lime* 
water produces, after a while, a greyish yellow precipitate, which gives off 
sulphurous acid when treated with stronger acids. Mercurous nitrate 
produces a bltickish grey precipitate; bismuth, lead, iron, and copper, 
decompose the salt. (Kirchhoff.) Lead-salts produce a white precipitate ; 
silver-salts, a precipitate which contains mercury, and is yellow at first^ 
but afterwards turns brown. (Rammelsberg, Pogg. 56, 315.) The salts of 
baryta, zinc-oxide, cadmic oxide, and ferrous oxide, produce no precipitate. 
This salt is soluble in 10 parts of water at 15°, and in half its weight of 
boiling water; alcohol precipitates it from the aqueous solution. (Kircnhoff, 
Srher, Ann. 2, 30.) 

IT. C. Sulphate op Mercuric Oxide and Potash. — KO,SO' 
-|- S(HgO,SO*) -h 2 Aq. — Prepared by dissolving 1 At. anhydrous mercuric 
salphate in hot sulphuric acid, digesting the liquid with a solution of 1 At. 
sulphate of potash till the precipitate first formed re-dissolves, then adding 
boiling water till a permanent turbidity is produced, and leaving the 
whole to cool slowly. Jjarge colourless crystals belonging to the oblique 
prismatic system. (Hirzel, ZeUsehr,/. Fkarm, 1850, 17.) ^ 

D. Iodide op Mercdrt and Potassium. — a. Mo^io-acidf — KI, Hgl.— 
This salt may be supposed to exist in the liquid obtained by dissolving 
the salt b in water, inasmuch as 1 atom of mercuric iodide is thereby 
separated. The solution, when evaporated, yields no crystals, but a 
yellowish mass ; and on dissolving this mass in water, iodide of potassium 
separates out at first, but is re-dissolved on agitation. (P. BouUay, Ann. 
Ckim. Phys. 34, 345.) This liquid must be regarded as a solution of the 
salt h in aqueous iodide of potassium; for when evaporated, it yields 
needles of the salt h and cubes of iodide of potassium. (Souville, J, Pharm, 
26, 475; Labour^, N, J. Pharm. 4, 300.) 

H 2 
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6. Bi-ojcid. — KI,2HgI. — 1. Formed by saturating hot aqnooos 
iodide of potassium with protiodide of meroary; learing the solution 
to cool till the third atom of mercuric iodide has crystallized out ; then 
pouring off the liquid, and leaving it to cool to a still lower temperature : 
prisms of the salt h are then obtained. (Boullay.) Aqueous iodide of 
potassium saturated in the cold with mercuric iodide, and then erapo- 
rated in the open air, if it be very dry, or else under a bell-jar over oil of 
vitriol, likewise yields the crystals, (v. Bonsdorff).— 2. The double 
salt may also be obtained by saturating a boiling solution of potash with 
iodide of meronry, whereupon mercuric oxide separates out ; as the liquid 
cools; iodide of mercury is first deposited, and aiterwards the salt 6. 

4HgI + EO = (KI,3HgI) + HgO. 

Also when iodide of mercury is boiled with alcoholic potash, or with 
carbonate of potash and alcohol, a liquid is obtained, which, on coolings 
deposits yellow needles of the salt h, (Berthemot, J. Pharm, 14, 186.) — 
2. By boiling either the protoxide or the dioxide of mercuric oxide with 
aqueous iodide of potassium, the protoxide is completely dissolved, and 
the liquid contains free potash, with only 2 At. iodide of mercury to I At. 
iodide of potassium, and therefore, on cooling, deposits no iodide of mer- 
cury, but only the salt 6 ; when the dioxide is used^ metallic mercury 
immediately separates, mixed^ if the oxide is in excess, with diniodide of 
mercury (Berthemot) : 

2HgO,3KI = Kl,2HgI + 2K0. 

4. By evaporating the solution of corrosive sublimate in aqueous iodide of 
potassium till it crjrstallizes, and dissolving out the salt h with alcohol, 
which leaves behind the chloride of potassium. (Bonsdorff, Pogg. 17, 265): 

2HgCl -H SKI = KI,2HgI -h 2KCL 

Long, yellow prisms, resembling the ammonium-compound and sulphur; 
somewhat greenish after drying. Gives off a small quantity of water 
when heated, afterwards fuses to a red liquid, and lastly gives off iodide 
of mercury. (Boullay.) The liquid obtained by the application of a 
moderate heat is oily and yellow, and, on cooling, solidifies in a greenish 
yellow mass, having a radiating fracture ] but at a higher temperature, it 
turns brown, and afterwards solidifies, on cooling, in a mass having a 
granular fracture ; at a still higher temperature, it turns dark brown, and 
gives off iodide of mercury. (Brandos k Bohm, N, Br, Arck, 23, 175.) — 
The salt, when heated with copper or iron, gives up all its mercury, which 
distils over. Chlorine gas decomposes it, and on the application of heat, 
finally converts it into chloride of potassium. Dilute acids separate all 
the iodide of mercury from it. Water separates about half the iodide of 
mercury, and forms a solution containing the salt a. (Boullay.) The salt 
is permanent in dry air, but becomes moist in air which is not quite dry. 
When a stratum of its alcoholic solution Ls left to evaporate in a watch- 
glass, so that a thin film of the salt may remain on the glass, this residue 
turns red when breathed upon, but recovers its yellow colour on being 
gently heated. (Brandos & Bohm.) Strong acetic acid (which neither 
dissolves iodide of potassium nor iodide of mercury) dissolves the double 
salt, and water added to the solution separates iodide of mercury. (Ber- 
themot.) The salt dissolves without decomposition in strong alcohol and i 
in ether. (Boullay, Berthemot.) The alcoholic solution may be mixed 
with the ethereal solution without producing a precipitate. The solution 
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ID alcohol of 70 per oent., or weaker^ deposits beaatifal crystals of iodide 
of mercurj, when left to evaporate spontaneously. (Brandos <k B&hm.) 

Anhydrtnu. Bonllay. 

KI 165-2 .... 26-77 .... 29-7 

2HgI 4520 .... 73-23 .... 70-3 

KI,2HgI 617-2 .... 10000 Z 1000 

CryattUHzed, Bonllay. 

KI,2HgI 617-2 .... 95-81 .... 955 

3HO 270 .... 4-19 .... 4*5 

~+3Aq 644-2 .... 10000 Z lOOTo" 

c. Ter^tcid f — 165*2 pts. (1 At.) of iodide of potassium^ dissolved in a 
small quantity of water, take up 672 pts. (3 At.) of iodide of mercury at 
a boiling heat, but the solution deposits 1 At. again on cooling. On the 
addition of alcohol, a smaller quantity of mercuric iodide separates out. 
(Bonllay.) According to Souville, a boiling aqueous solution of iodide of 
potassium diseolres more than 2 atoms of mercuric iodide, but not so much 
as 3 atoms; the mixture, therefore, is not a definite compound, but a mere 
solution of mercuric iodide in the solution of salt b. 

Iodide of potassium dissolved in a boiling solution of mercuric nitrate, 
yields, on cooling, flat, colourless needles, consisting of a compound of 
iodide of potassium with mercuric nitrate ; they are easily decomposed by 
water, and when heated, give off iodide of mercury, together with the 
decomposition-products of nitric acid. (Preuss, Ann. Fharm, 29, 328.) 

E. Bromide of Mercury and Potassium. — a. Mono-acid ? — The 
aqneons solution of equal parts of bromide of potassium and salt b, yields 
on evaporation, prismatic crystals, which are permanent in the air, and 
probably consist of KBr,HgBr.— (Bonsdorff, Fog^^. 19, 339.) 

b, Bi-aeid, — Formed by saturating a moderately concentrated solution 
of bromide of potassium with protobromide of mercury, and evaporating 
to the crystallizing point. (Lowig, Bonsdorff.) 

Yellow octohedrons (Lowig); flattened rhombic prisms with the ter- 
minal faces somewhat oblique. (Bonsdorff.) Lo wig's salt was anhydrous, 
Bonsdorff^s contained water. The crystals fuse without giving off water, 
and yield a sublimate of mercuric bromide. Considerable quantities of 
water separate half the mercuric bromide. (L&wig.) A concentrated 
solution of bromide of potassium takes up aoout 3 At. bromide of mer- 
cury when heated, and is converted into a stiff, opaque mass, which, when 
cooled or diluted with water, gives up the excess of bromide of mercury, 
60 that only 2 At. remain in solution. (Lowig.) 

Anhydrous, CryttalUzed. Bonsdorff. 

KBr 117-6 .... 24-79 KBr 117-6 .... 23-88 .... 24-10 

2HgBr. 356-8 .... 75-21 2HgBr.... 356*8 .... 7246 .... 72-42 

2HO .... 18-0 .... 3-66 .... 3-48 

KBr,2HgBr 474*4 .... 10000 +2Aq... 4924 .... 100*00 .... 100*00 

P. Chloride op Mercury and Potassium. — a. Mono-aeid, — A 
solution of 7 pts. chloride of potassium in 21 pts. water, moderately 
heated, takes up 8 pts. of corrosive sublimate; afterwards, if cooled down 
to 15-5, it deposits a few needles; and at 10°, solidifies almost completely 
in a mass composed of needles. (J. Davy.) — 1. An aqueous solution of 
chloride of calciom mixed with a solution of corrosive sublimate in excess. 
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'deposits, on the addition of alcohol, a quantity of silky needles united in 
tufts. (Liebig, Schw. 49, 252.) — 2. The compound is also formed by 
adding to the aqueous solution of salt h, as much chloride of potassium as 
it already contains, and leaving the mixture to evaporate in the air. 
Cubes of chloride of potassium separate out at the last. (Bonsdorff, Pogg. 
17, 123.) 

Large, colourless, right rhombic prisms. Fig. 62. w' : w = 110®; 
w : a = 141° 30'; /? : a = 123° 30'. — The chloride of mercury in this and 
the following salts can only be separated by continued ignition in an 
open vessel. This salt is easily soluble in water, sparingly in alcohol. 

Anhydrotu, Liebig. 

KCl 74-6 .... 35-52 .... 35*32 

HgCl 135-4 .... 64 48 .... 64-68 

KCl,HgCl 210-0 .... 10000 .... 100-00 

Crystallized. Bopsdorff. 

KCl 74-6 .... 34-07 .... 33*73 

HgCl 135-4 .... 61-82 .... 61*31 

HO 90 ... 4-11 .... 4-96 

KCl,HgCl + Aq 219-0 .... 10000 Z. 100-00 

5. Bi-acid. — A solution of chloride of potassium, saturated in the cold, 
is digested at 30°, with excess of corrosive sublimate, water being con- 
tinually dropped in and the liquid stirred, — and the solution is filtered 
warm through a heated funnel, and afterwards left to cool. The filtrate 
first deposits crystals of salt c; afterwards, if decanted from these, and 
abandoned to spontaneous evaporation, it yields crystals of salt b. — 
Flattened, four-sided prisms and needles, united in stellate groups, and 
having their terminal faces iuclined at an angle of 92°.... 93*^, to the lateral 
faces. They dissolve easily in water, sparingly in alcohol. (BonsdorfiT, 
Pogg. 19, 336.) The same compound is obtained in silky needles, by 
dissolving in water the crystals which separate from a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate in cold concentrated hydrochloric acid, and saturating the 
acid with potash. (Boullay, Ann. Chim. Phys, 34, 344.) 

AnhydrQUi» 

KCl 74-6 .... 21-6 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 78-4 

KCl,2HgCl 345-4 Z 1000 

Crystallized. Bonsdorff. 

KCl 74-6 .... 20-53 .... 20*97 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 74-52 .... 75-24 

2HO 180 .... 4-95 .... 379 

KCl,2HgCl + 2Aq. 3634 .... 100-00 Z 10000 

c. Quadracid. — 1. Formed by agitating a saturated aqueous solution 
of chloride of potassium, at a temperature between 50° and 60°, with 
pulverized corrosive sublimate. On cooling, the liquid solidifies in an 
asbestos-like mass, consisting of fine silky needles. (Bonsdorff, Pogg. 17, 
122.) — 2. When boiling hydrochloric acid ia saturated with corrosive 
sublimate, and the solution neutralized with pota«h and left to cool, silky 
needles of the salt c are obtained. (Boullay.) 

The needles are rhombic prisms with angles of about 112° and 68°. 
They dissolve very easily in warm water; a solution which still remains 
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dear at 18° maj deposit an abundanoe of needles at 15°; the liqaid is 
yerj apt to effloresce daring evaporation. The salt is sparingly dissolyed 
bj alcohol. (Bonsdorff.) 

Jnhydrout, CryataUixed, Bonsdorff. 

KCl 74-6 _ 12-11 KCl 74-6 .... 11-46 .... 11-34 

4HgCl 541-6 .... 87-89 4HgCl.... 541-6 .... 83-04 .... 8310 

^ 4HO .... 36-0 .... 5-50 .... 556 

KCl,4HgCl.... 616*2 .... 10000 +4Aq..... 6522 .... 10000 .... 10000 

The solution of the salt c in water dissolves an additional quantity of 
corrosive sublimate at a boiling heat, and on cooling, or on the addition 
of a 8mall quantity of water, deposits it again in needles^ after which the 
salt c crystallizes out. (Bonsdorff.) 



Mercury and Sodium. 

A. SoDiuM-AHALGAM. — Sodium combiues rapidly with mercnry at 
ordinary temperatures, the combination being attended with a hissing 
noise and vivid combustion. (Gay-Lussac & Thenard, Beckerches, 1, 246.) 
A piece of sodium forcibly thrown upon mercury, is thrown out of the 
vessel with explosion, in consequence of the great heat produced. 
(SeruUas, Ann, Chim. Fhys, 40, 328.) To form the amalgam, the two 
metals should be triturated together in a dry mortar fitted with a cover, 
and the mixture immersed in rock-oil as soon as the combustion is over. 
(Bottger.) The amalgam lias the colour of mercury. When it contains 
30 parts of mercury to 1 part of sodium, it is tolerably hard under the 
file, which wears it away in the form of powder; it exhibits a crystalline, 
laminar fracture. (Lampadius, Kastn. Arch, 16, 102.) When it contains 
40 parts of mercury, it is still solid, but softer than with 30 parts. 
(Lampadius.) An amalgam containing 60 parts of mercury to 1 part of 
sodium forms a stiff paste at 21°. (Bottger.) 64 parts of mercnry and 1 of 
sodium form a compound which exhibits a confused crystalline structure. 
(Gay-Luesac & Thenard.) 80 parts mercury to 1 sodium: pasty at 21^ 
(Bottger.) ^Q mercury to 1 sodium : a mass containing numerous small 
granular crystals. (Gay-Lussac k Thenard.) 100 mercnry to 1 sodium: 
viscid, and consisting of a solid and a liquid portion. (Bottger.) 128 
mercury to 1 sodium : liquid. (Gay-Lussac & Thenard.) Sodium -amalgam 
exhibits the same decompositions as potassium-amalgam. It likewise 
amalgamates iron and platinum. (H. Davy.) It decomposes the salts of 
baryta and strontia, and many heavy metallic salts, when a small quantity 
of water is present, the product being a compound of mercury with the 
heavy metal. (Bottger, J. pr, Chem. 3, 283.) 

B. Hyposvlphite of Mercuric Oxide and Soda. — Mercnrio oxide 
dissolves quickly in aqueous hyposulphite of soda, setting the soda free. 
The liquid has a sweet, metallic taste, and becomes turbid when left to 
itself or when evaporated, even in vacuo, depositing a large quantity of 
cinnabar. (Herschel, Edinh, Phil. J. 2, 154.) Alcohol added to this 
solution throws down a tenacious mass, which after lon^ standing, deposits 
black sulphide of mercury ; the salt cannot be obtained in the solid state. 
(Rammelsberg, Pogg, 56, 318.) 
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C. Iodide of Mbrcury and Sodium. — Aqneoos iodide of Bodiam, 
saturated in the cold with iodide of roercary and evaporated over oil of 
Titriol in a hell-jar containing air, yields large, sulphttr-yellow^ rhombic 
prisms, with many secondary faces: these crystals deliquesca rapidly 
when exposed to the air. (Donsdorff, Pogg, 17, 266.) — 1992 pts. (1 At.) 
of iodide of sodium dissolved in a small quantity of water, take up, when 
heated, 695 pts. (a little more than 3 At.) of iodide of mercury; the 
solution, on cooling, deposits a portion of it (probably 1 At.), and when 
evaporated, yields no crystals, but a yellow mass, from which iodide of 
mercury is separated even by trituration, or by cooling. If, for example, 
the inner surface of a basin in which the evaporation has been carried 
almost to dryness, be scratched with a glass rod, iodide of mercury sepa- 
rates at that part, and thence the separation proceeds throughout the 
whole mass. If the evaporated mass be dissolved in a large quantity of 
water, iodide of mercury likewise separates out, probably 1 At., and the 
filtrate, when very slowly evaporated, yields long, very deliquescent 
needles. (Boullay.) This salt is likewise obtained by boiling iodide of 
mercury with aqueous or alcoholic soda, or with carbonate of soda and 
alcohol, or by boiling mercuric or mercurons oxide with aqueous iodide of 
sodium. It is not crystalline ; deliquesces very quickly. (Berthemot) 

D. Bromide of Mercury amd Sodium.— Sometimes in needles, 
sometimes in tolerably large rhombic prisms; deliquescent in the air. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

E. Chloride of Mercury and Sodium. A solution of 7 pts. common 
salt in 20 pts. water, takes up 32 pts. corrosive sublimate at 15*5°, and 
3 pts. more when gently heated ; it then has a specific gravity of 2*14^ 
and is in a condition to take up a little more common salt ; the whole 
remains dissolved when the liquid cools. If, on the contrary, a still 
larger quantity of corrosive sublimate be dissolved at a higher tempera- 
ture in the saturated solution of common salt, small rhomboidal crystals 
are formed on cooling. (J. Davy.) The mono-acid salt cannot be obtained 
in the crystalline form. (Bonsdorff.) — Bi-acid 9(dt.— \. Formed by 
agitating a saturated solution of common salt with corrosive sublimate, as 
long as any of the latter is dissolved, and leaving the filtrate to evaporate 
spontaneously. (Bonsdorff.) — 2. A solution of equal parts of common 
salt and corrosive sublimate abandoned to spontaneous evaporation, first 
yields crystals of common salt, and afterwards long needles of the double 
salt. (Schindler, Repert. 36, 240.)— Irregular sixHsided needles, united in 
tufts ; permanent in the air. (Bonsdorff.) — The crystals fuse in their 
water of crystallization at 1 00°, and when more strongly heated, boil up 
and give off this water, together with a small quantity of chloride of 
mercury. — They dissolve in 0*33 pts. water at 150"; their solution 
exhibits with alkalis the same precipitations as a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and gives a white precipitate with spring-water containing 
carbonate of lime. (Schindler.) When the aqueous solution is agitated 
with ether, the latter dissolves out, not the corrosive sublimate alone, but 
the undecomposed double salt, and the solution contains I part of that 
salt in 275 parts of ether. (Lassaigne, Ann, Chim, Phyz. 64, 104.) 

AnhydnmM, 

NaCl 58-6 .... 17-79 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 82-21 

NaCl,2HgCl 329-4 Z 100*00 
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OyHattiztd, fionsdorff. Schindler. 

Naa ^ 58-6 .... 16-44 .... 16-0 .... 16-10 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 75-98 .... 75-0 .... 7586 

3HO 270 .... 7-58 .... 8'8 .... 773 

NaC,2HgCl + 3Aq 3564 .... 10000 Z. 99^8 Z 99*69 

F. Amalgam of Potabsium and Sodium. — A mixtare of equal parte 
of potassiam and sodinm agitated with mercury, combines with it, pro- 
ducing a remarkably vivid incandescence. ^Accum.) Au alloy of 1 pt« 
sodium, 10 potassium, and 200 mercury, solidifies in an extremely solid 
mass. (Bottger, «/. pr. Chem. 1, 303.) 



Mbrcurt and Lithium. 

A. Lithium-amalgam. — Formed, when the negative pole of a voltaic 
battery is placed in contact with mercury covered with a strong aqueous 
solution of lithia^ into which the positive wire dips. (Mitecherlich, 
Lehrb. 2, 84.) 

B. Chloride of Mercubt and Lithium. — There are two double 
chlorides of this nature, one of which crystallizes in needles, which are 
permanent in the air, while the other is deliquescent. (Bonsdorff.) 



Mercury and Barium. 

A. Barium- AMALGAM. — Obtained by the galvanic process (I, 458; 
III, 133). H. Davy. This amalgam has very little fluidity; becomes 
covered with a grey film on exposure to the air, and decomposes slowly 
in pure water; more quickly in water containing sulphuric acid. 
(Berzelius <k Pontin.) — 2. Sodium-amalgam containing 100 parts of 
mercury to 1 part of sodium, when immersed in a saturated solution of 
chloride of barium, is converted, with very feeble evolution of gas, into 
barium-amalgam. The latter is taken out of the liquid as soon as the 
stronger evolution of gas ceases, then dried between bibulous paper, and 
immersed in rock-oil. The amaJgam thus prepared has about one and a 
half times the volume of the sodium-amalgam used ; it is solid, rough, 
uneven, and may be reduced by pressure between the fingers to a sandy 
paste. When exposed to the air for some time, it is converted into 
mercury and carbonate of baryta. When immersed in water, it gives off 
hydrogen gas, and forms baryta- water. In a saturated solution of sal- 
ammoniac it forms a tolerably bulky ammoniacal amalgam. In a 
saturated solution of blue vitriol, the globule of amalgam immediately 
begins to rotate, causing the solution to move in two opposite directions, 
and at the same time sulphate of baryta shoots out m flakes, which 
assume various hues, from the presence of cuprous oxide and hydrated 
cupric oxide, and look like a growth of moss; the action goes on for 
15 or 20 minutes, by which time the whole of the barium is converted 
into sulphate. (Bdttger, J. pr. Chem. 1, 305.) 

B. Sulphide of Mercury and Barium. — Black sulphide of mercury 
is slightly soluble in aqueous sulphide of barium. (Rammelsberg, Fogsf* 
48, 176.) 
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G. Hyposulphite of Mercuric Oxide and Baryta. — Aqneoas 
liTposulpLite of baryta dissolves mercuric oxide, forming an easily 
decomposible liquid, wliich does not deposit crystals. (Uammebbei^, 
Fogg. 5Q, 318.) 

D. Iodide of Mercury and Barium. — a. Mono-acid ? — An aqueous 
solution of iodide of mercury in aqueous iodide of barium, freed by 
cooling and dilution from excess of iodide of mercury, yields yellowish 
crystals, soluble in water. 

b. Bir<Le%d f — An aqueous solution of iodide of barium, saturated hot 
with iodide of mercury, deposits part of the latter on cooling ; and when 
separated therefrom and evaporated, yields crystals which probably con- 
tain 2 At. iodide of mercury to 1 At. iodide of barium, and from which 
tho iodide of mercury separates, both when they are dried by heat and 
when they are dissolved in a larger quantity of water. (P. Boullay.) 

E. Bromide of Mercury and Barium. — Prisms having a strong 
lustre, and deliquescing in the air. (Bonsdorff.) 

F. Chloride of Mercury and Barium. — 20 parts of water saturated 
with 8*7 parts of crystallized chloride of barium, dissolve J 6 parts of cor- 
rosive sublimate at 15°, and 4 parts more when moderately heated. The 
solution has a specific gravity of 1*9, and, on cooling, deposits a small 
number of crystals, which appear to have a cubical form. (J. Davy, Phil. 
Trans, 1822, 864.) When an aqueous solution of chloride of barium, 
saturated in the cold, is agitated with pulverized corrosive sublimate, then 
filtered, and left to evaporate ^spontaneously, crystals of corrosive eublimate 
Qxe first deposited, then tlie crystals of the double chloride, first in rays 
and lamina;, united as in Prehnite, afterwards in small tables, having the 
form of oblique rhombic pri&ms, whose lateral dihedral angles are equal 
to 95° and 85^, The crystals efiioresce in dry air, but are otherwise 
permanent in the air. (Bonsdorff, Fogg. 17, 130.) 

Anhydrout. 

BaCl 104-0 .... 27-7.5 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 72-25 

BaCl,2HgCl 374-8 .... 10000 

BonsdoHT. 
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Crystallized, Rays, Tables. 

BaCI 1040 .... 26-48 .... 29*49 .... 28-67 

2HgCl 270-8 .... 68-94 .... 64-74 .... 65-73 

2HQ 180 .... 4-58 .... 5-77 ... 5-60 

BaCl,2HgCl + 2Aq 3928 ^.. lOOOO Z. lOO'OO .... 10000 

Mercury and Strontium. 

A. Strontium-amaloam.— ^1. Prepared by the galvanic process. 
(I, 458 j III, 167.) H. Davy .^2. By the same process as for barium- 
amalgam (2); but the strontium-amalgam must be speedily removed from 
the {solution of chloride of strontium, inasmuch as it decomposes in three 
minutes when immersed in that liquid. It is somewhat viscid. When 
exposed to the air for 6 to 10 hours, it is completely resolved into 
mercury and carbonate of strontia. When immersed in water, it yielda 
hydrogen gas and strontia-water. (Bottger.) 
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B. Htposulphtte of Mercuric Oxide and Strontia. — Similar to 
tbe hyposulphite of mercuric oxide and baryta. (Rammekberg.) 

C. Iodide of Mercurt and Strontium. — Strictly analogoiis to 
iodide of mercury and barium. (Boullay.) Yellowish crystals, which 
may be obtained by dissolring iodide of mercury in strontia-water. 
(Berthemot.) 

D. Bromide of Mercurt and Strontium. — a. Mono-add^-^ 
Crystals soluble in all proportions in water. 

6. Bi^acid. — 1 At. bromide of strontium dissolved in twice its weight 
of water takes up at 50^, 3 At. of iodide of mercury. The solution, on 
cooling, deposits 1 At. of bromide of mercury, and when poured off from 
this deposit and evaporated, yields small crystals, containing 2 At. 
bromide of mercury and 1 At. bromide of strontium. When this com- 
pound is digested in water, bromide of mercunr remains undissolved, and 
the liquid takes up the salt a, (Lbwig, Mag. Pharm, 33, 7.) 

E. Chloride of Mercury and Strontium. — Needles, permanent in 
the air, and easily soluble in water. 



Mercury and Calcium. 

A. Calcium- amalgam. — Prepared from hydrate of lime by the 
galvanic method TI, 458; 111,181). Liquid. When exposed to the air, 
it becomes coverea with a black film, consisting of lime and mercurous 
oxide [finely divided mercury?]. Under water, it is resolved into 
mercury, lime-water, and hydrogen gas. Does not amalgamate iron. 
(Berzelius & Pontin.) — 2. By immersing potassium or sodium-amalgam 
in a strong solution of chloride of calcium. (Klauer, Ann. Pharm, 10, 89.) 

B. Mercurate of Lime. — Formed by boiling mercuric oxide with 
lime and water, then straining and evaporating. Yellow, transparent 
crystals. (Berthollet, Ann. Chim. 1, 61.) 

C. Hyposulphite of Mercuric Oxide and Limb. — Analogous to 
the hyposulphite of mercuric oxide and baryta. (Rammelsberg.) 

D. Iodide of Mercury and Calcium. — ^Aqueous iodide of calcium, 
saturated at a high temperature with iodide of mercury, deposits part of 
that substance on cooling; the remaining liquid, when evaporated, yields 
crystals, probably containing 2 At. iodide of mercury with 1 At. iodide 
of calcium ; from these, water separates iodide of mercury, and forms a 
solution, which leaves a yellow mass on evaporation. (P. boullay.) By 
boiling iodide of mercury with lime and alcohol, yellowish needles are 
obtained. (Berthemot.) 

E. Bromide op Mercury and Calcium. — Aqueous bromide of 
calcium saturated with bromide of mercury, and then evaporated, yields, 
first (a), tetrahedrons and octohedrons, which have a strong lustre, are 
permanent in the air, decompose when treated with a small quantity of 
water, but dissolve completely on the application of heat, and crystallize 
out again on cooling; secondly, on further evaporation (6), prisms or 
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needles, wbich deliqaesce yery rapidly even in dry air, and undoubtedly 
contain a smaller quantity of bromide of mercury. 



F. Chloride of Mercury and Calcium.— a. J9i-acuf. — A saturated 
aqueous solution of cbloride of calcium, saturated in the cold with corro- 
sive sublimate, yields a heavy, oily liquid, which, when evaporated by 
heat or over sulphurio acid, first yields crystals of the salt 6, then, on 
cooling, needles of salt a, which, by solution in water and evaporation at 
80^, are converted into finer crystals. Large rhombic tables, whose 
lateral dihedral angles are equal to 110° and 70°; frequently, also, flat- 
tened, six-sided prisms. They effloresce when dried over sulphuric acid; 
but deliquesce rapidly in the open air. According to an approximate 
analysis, they contain CaCl,2HgCl + 6 Aq. 

h, Fenta-acid, — 1 . The salt which crystallizes out first in tetrahedrons 
and octohedrons. — 2. A chloride of calcium solution, not completely satu- 
rated with corrosive sublimate, yields, when slowly evaporated at a 
gentle heat in a dry winter atmosphere, large crystals with a great 
number of faces, one of the vertical angles of which is equal to 1 25°, and 
probably belongs to a cubo-octohedron. — The crystals are transparent, with 
a strong lustre, and tolerably permanent in the air. In water they turn 
white and decompose, the water principally dissolving out chloride of 
calcium; but, on the application of heat, the corrosive sublimate likewise 
dissolves, and the solution, on cooling, first yields crystals of corrosive 
sublimate, and then of the salt 6, whilst a deliquescent salt remains in 
solution. (Bonsdorfif.) 

Anhydraut. 

CaCl 55-4 .... 7-56 

5HgCl 677-0 .... 92-44 

CaCl,5HgCl 732-4 ~ 10000 

BoDBdorff. 
Cry^iallized. " (1) (2) 

CaCl 55-4 .... 6-89 .... 642 .... 665 

5HgCl 677-0 .... 84-16 ... 85-56 .... 85*23 

8HO 72-0 .... 8-95 .... 8-02 .... 812 

CaCl,5HgCl + 8Aq 804*4 .... 100*00 Z. 10000 .... 10000 

Gay-Lossac & Th^nard did not aiicoeed, even with the voltaic battery of the Poly- 
technic School at Paria, in forming any compoand of mercury with an eardx-metal. 



Merourt and Maomesium. 

A. Magnesium- AMALGAM. — 1. Magnesium combines with mercury 
only when heated, and forms a solid amalgam, even with large quantities 
of the latter. (Bussy.) — 2. By the galvanic method. (III. 222, 3 and 4.) 
•—3. By covering potassium or sodium-amalgam with solution of sulphate 
of magnesia. (Klauer, Ann, Fkarm. 1 0, 89.) — The amalgam obtained by 
(2), oxidizes slowly in pure water, quickly in acidulated water. (H. 
i)avy.) 

B. Iodide of Mercitry and Magnesium. — Aqueous iodide of mag- 
nesium, saturated at a high temperature with iodide of mercury, deposits 
a portion of it on cooling; and the remaining liquid yieldis greenish 
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needles, probably composed of MgI,2HgI ; these crystals, when digested 
in water, yield iodide of mercury, and a solution, which probably contains 
MgI,HgI. (Boullay.) 

C. Bromide of Mercury and Magnesium. — The solution of bromide 
of mercury in aqueous bromide of magnesium yields, when evaporated 
over sulphuric acid, first, broad laminsd, permanent in the air JMgBr, 
2HgBr?J, and afterwards, very deliquescent crytals [MgBr,HgBr9]. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

D. Chloride of Mercury and Magnesium. — Aqueous hydrochlorate 
of magnesia^ of specific gravity 1*58, dissolves, especially when gently 
heated, a large quantity of corrosive sublimate, and forms an oily solu- 
tion, of specific gravity 2*83, which, when cooled, yields a large quantity 
of needles, and on evaporation, greyish -white, deliquescent crusts. 
(J. Davy.) — A solution of hydrochlorate of magnesia saturated with corro- 
sive sublimate, yields, on gentle evaporation, first, laminated crystals of 
the salt b, and then, when poured off from the latter and evaporated over 
sulphuric acid, rhombic crystals of salt a. 

A»hydrou9. CryatalUzed. fionsdorff. 

MgQ 47*4 .... 25-93 MgCl 47*4 .... 2002 .... 20-33 

HgCl 135-4 .... 7407 HgCl 1.35-4 .... 5717 .... 57*77 

6HO 540 .... 22-81 .... 2190 

MgCl.HgCl 182-8 .... 10000 +6Aq 2368 .... 10000 .... 10000 

(. Ter-acid, — ^Rhombic lamiuro, which, when struck, split into very 
oblique rhombs, like gypsum; by very slow evaporation, the salt is 
obtamed in large prisms with numerous faces, similar to the crystals of 
Glaubers salt. The salt is permanent in the air, not undergoing any 
alteration even at 60° or 70 . When immersed in water, it becomes 
milky at the first instant, but afterwards dissolves completely, forming a 
solution which, when left to spontaneous evaporation, yields the same 
crystals again. (Bonsdorff, Fogg. 17, 133.) 

Anhydrous. CryBiaUized. Bonsdorff. 

MgCl 47*4 .... 10-45 MgCl 474 .... 951 .... 9-65 

3HgCl 406*2 .... 89-55 3HgCl .... 406*2 .... 81*47 .... 81*08 

5HO 450 .... 902 .... 9*27 

MgCl,3HgCl 453*6 .... 10000 +5Aq 4986 .... 10000 .... 100 00 



Mercury and Cerium. 

Chloride of Mercury and Cerium. — ^Cubes permanent in the air. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

Mercury and Yttrium. 

Chloride of Mercury and Yttrium. — Cubes which appear to be 
deliquescent. (Bonsdorff.) 

Mercury and Olucinum. 

Chloride of Mercury and Glucinum. — Right rhombic prisms. 
(Bonsdorff.) 
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Mercury and Aluminum. 

Aluminum-amalgam. — Potassiam-amalgaxn introduced into a hole 
bored in a crystal of alum^ immediately acquires a rotatory motion which 
lasts for half an hour; at the same time, it takes up a considerable 
quantity of aluminum and becomes more viscid. (Klauer.) 

Mercury and Zirconium. 

Zirconium- AMALGAM.^ When potassium-amalgam, connected with 
the negative pole of a voltaic battery, is placed in contact with zirconia 
slightly moistened and connected with the positive pole, it acquires the 
property of depositing, on immersion in water, a white powder, which 
exhibits the characters of zirconia. (H. Davy.) 

Mercury and Silicium. 

A. Silicate op Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Silicate. — 
Quadrosilicate of soda gives a white precipitate with mercurous nitrate. — 
It does not precipitate a solution of corrosive sublimate; but the mixed 
solutions yield very small, dark crystals on evaporation, or even without 
evaporation if they are concentrated. (Waleker.) 

B. Mercurous Silicofluoride. — Hg'F,SiF'. — Formed by digesting 
mercurous oxide, recently precipitated and still moist, with hydrofluo- 
silicic acid, which fives it a pale yellow colour; part of the acid com- 
pound dissolves in the liquid, and separates in small crystals on evapora- 
tion. The salt has a utint metallic taste, dissolves sparingly in pure 
water, more freely in acidulated water; it is precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid. (Berzelius.) 

C. Mercuric Silicofluoride. — HgF,SiP. — By dissolving mercario 
oxide in hydrofluosilicic acid and evaporating. — Small needles, of a very 
pale yeUow colour. — These crystals, when subjected to distillation, yield 
gaseous fluoride of silicium, whereupon the protofluoride of mercury, 
more or less decomposed in the manner already mentioned, volatilizes. 
In contact with water, the crystals are resolved into an acid soltUion and 
a basic salt, which is blackened by ammonia, and afterwards restored to a 
lighter colour bv water. They dissolve completely in acidulated water, 
forming an acia solution, which, by spontaneous evaporation, can be 
brought only to a syrupy consistence, and does not yield crystals till 
evaporated by heat. (Berzelius, Pogg. 1, 200.) 

Mercury and Tungsten. 

A. TuNGSTATE OP Mercurous Oxidb. — Mcrcurous nitrate forms, 
with tungstate of soda, a yellow precipitate, tasteless at first, but after- 
wards exhibiting a faint metallic taste; it is insoluble in water, turns 
deep yellow when dried at a strong heat, and yields greenish-yellow 
tungstic acid when ignited. (Anthon.) — As this salt is insoluble in water, 
it serves for the quantitative estimation of tungstic acid united with 
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alkalis. The alkali, wbich perliaps is somewhat in excess, is satorated 
with nitric acid, till the tungstic acid begins to fall down; the solution is 
then mixed with mercurous nitrate, a little ammonia added for greater 
security, and the precipitate washed and ignited. (Berzelias.) 

Anthon. 

Hg^O 208 .... 63-41 .... 63 

W0» 120 .... 36-59 .... 37 

Hg20,WO» .... 328 .... 100-00 Z. lOO" 

B. TuNGSTATE OP Mercuric Oxidb, or Mercuric Tungstate. — 
a, Sesquibasic, — By precipitating a boiling solution of corrosive sublimate 
with less than an equivalent quantity of monotungstate of soda. Heavy 
white powder, having a faint metallic taste. Boiling soda-ley converts it 
into red oxide of mercury. It is insoluble in water. Tungstate of soda 
in excess forms, with solution of corrosive sublimate, not a white, but a 
yellow, red, or black precipitate, or all three together ; in the latter case, 
they may be separated by levigation. The black precipitate, which 
is produced by a large excess of tungstate of soda at a boiling heat, 
appears to consist of oxychloride of mercury. (Anthon.) 

h, Sesqui-acid. — Formed, when a solution of mercuric nitrate, rendered 
as neutral as possible, is precipitated by monotungstate of soda. — White 
powder, insoluble in water. Leaves tungstic acid when ignited. (Anthon^ 
JSeperC. 76, 349.) 

a, AnthoD. 

3HgO 324 .... 57-45 .... 560 

2WO» 240 .... 42'55 .... 437 

3HgO,2WO* 564 .... 10000 Z 997 

b, Anthon. 

2HgO 216 .... 37-5 .... 38 

3WO> 360 .... 62-5 .... 63 

2HgO,3WO« .... 576 .... lOO'O Z loT 

C. Mercurous Sulphotungstate. — Hg*S,WS'. — Black precipitate* 
(Berzelius.) 

D. Mercuric Sulphotungstate. — HgS,WS*. — When solutions of 
* corrosive sublimate and sulphotungstate of potassium are mixed in equi- 

Talent proportions, orange-yellow flakes are produced, which turn yel- 
lowish brown on drying, yield a deep red powder, and acquire lustre 
under the burnishing steel. The salt, when ignited, yields sulphur, 
cinnabar, and a residue of bisulphide of tungsten. If the solution of 
corrosive sublimate is in excess, a precipitate is obtained, which soon 
turns white; excess of sulphotungstate of potassium produces a black 
precipitate. If the solution of corrosive sublimate be precipitated by the 
compound of sulphotungstate of potassium with tungstate of potash 
(III. 46), the precipitate has the same yellow colour as the pure salt, but 
takes no polish under the burnisher, and gives off a large quantity of 
sulphurous acid when ignited. (Berzelius.) 

E. Tungstate of Mercurtc Oxide and Ammonia. — Bitungstate 
of ammonia mixed with a solution of mercuric nitrate rendered as neutral 
as possible, forms a heavy white precipitate. This precipitate, after 
being dried at 100^, gives off more water and ammonia, at temperatures 
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between 200^ and 500^^ and leaves a mixture of meroario tnngstate and 
free tungstic acid; for the residue renders water milky, an effect produced 
only by free tungstic acid. The salt is decomposed bj acids and alkalisi 
and does not dissolve in water. (Anthon.) 

Approsimate Calevlation, Anthon, 

HgO 108 .... 28-20 .... 28-5 

2W0» 240 .... 62-66 .... 62-4 

NH* 17 .... 4-44 \ «.tt 

2HO 18 .... 470 f ^ 

383 .... 10000 Z 99^ 



Mercurt and Molybdenum. 

A. MoLTBDATE OF Mercurous Oxide, or Mercctrous Molybdate. 
— Molybdate of potash added to a solution of mercury in nitric acid forms 
a white precipitate (yellow, according to Berzelius), soluble in 500 or 600 
parts of water, and decomposed by nitric acid. (Hatchett.) A solution 
of corrosive sublimate is not precipitated by molybdic acid. (Scheele.) 

B. Mercurous Sulphomoltbdate. — Hg'SjMoS". — Mercurous nitrate 
forms with sulphomolybdate of potassium dissolved in water, a black- 
brown precipitate, which, when ignited, is resolved into cinnabar, which 
distils over, and a residue of bisulphide of molybdenum. (Berzelius.) 

C. Mercuric Sulphomolybdate. — HgS,MoS*. — Formed by precipi- 
tating a solution of corrosiye sublimate with an alkaline sulphomolybdate. 
Light brown precipitate, which is not altered by an excess cf the potas- 
sium-compound, is soon decomposed and turned white by excess of acid, 
whilst the liquid acquires a blue colour. The precipitate, when dry, 
yields a dark brown powder, and, when subjected to distillation, gives off, 
first sulphur, then cinnabar, and leaves bisulphide of molybdenum. (Ber- 
zelius, Fogg. 7, 277.) 

D. Mercurous Persulphomolybdate. ^ Hg'S, MoS^ — Red brown 
precipitate. (Berzelius.) 

E. Mercuric Persulphomolybdate. — HgS, MoS^ — Red precipitate. 
(Berzelius.) 

Mercury and Vanadium. 

A. Vanadite op Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Vanadite. — 
Ammonia added to a mixture of corrosive sublimate and a salt of vanadio 
oxide, throws down a mixture of mercuric vanadite and white precipitate, 
which, when heated to redness, leaves vanadio oxide, with a small quan- 
tity of mercuric oxide; from this precipitate, the vanadio oxide may be 
precipitated by carbonate of ammonia. This is the most accurate method 
of precipitating vanadium from its solutions, and determining it quantita- 
tively. (BerzeBue, Lekrb.) 

B. Vanadiate op Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Vanadiate. — 
a. MoTKHicid, — Mercurous nitrate forms with mono vanadiate of ammonia 
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a milky liquid of a dark yellow colour, which, after a while, deposits a 
small quantity of solid matter, and is converted into a clear, deep yellow 
solotion. — b, Bivanadiale, — Biyanadlate of ammonia added to a solution 
of mercury, immediately throws down an orange-yellow precipitate. 
(Berzelius.) 

C. Vanadiatb op Merouric Oxide, or Mercuric Vanadiate. — 
a. Mofuyvanctdiate, — A lemon-yellow precipitate is formed by doable de- 
composition; bat the liqaid remains yeUow, inasmuch as the salt is 
slightly soluble in water. It fuses and crystallizes on cooling; is bat 
imperfectly decomposed by ignition, a large proportion of mercuric oxide 
still remaining with it; bat when it is ignitea with carbonate of soda, the 
whole of the mercury is given off. — h. BivanadioUe, — Yellow, soluble in 
water, and not precipitated from the solution by alcohol. (Berzelias.) 



Mercury and Chromium. 

A. Chromatb of Mbrcurous Oxide, or Mbrcurous Chromate.— 
a. Basic, — Formed by precipitating mercurous nitrate with chromate of 
potash. (IV. 144.) The presence of nitrous acid prevents the precipita- 
tion by converting the chromic acid into chromic oxide. If an excess of 
nitric acid is present, part of the chromic acid likewise acts upon the 
mercuroos oxide in such a manner as to form mercuric oxide and nitrate 
of chromic oxide, the liquid acquiring an amethyst colour; on further 
addition of mercuroos nitrate, however, the whole of the chromium is 
precipitated in the form of mercurous chromate. (Vanquelin, Marx, Schw^ 
W, 107.^ 

Brignt red powder, exhibiting a colour intermediate between brick-red 
and scarlet. Tarns black when exposed to light. At a red heat, it is 
resolved into oxygen sas, vapour of mercury, and chromic oxide. (Van- 
qnelin, Godon de St. Menin, A, Gehl. 5, 598.) Ammonia converts it into 
a black powder, which, together with the mercurous oxide, contains about 
half the chromium in the form of chromic oxide. Hydrochloric acid 
resolves it into calomel and chromic acid. It is slightly soluble in nitric 
acid. (Hayes.) It dissolves very sparingly in cold water, more freely in 
boiling water, partly in the form of mercuric salt. (H. Rose, Fogg. 53, 124.) 
It is slightly soluble in aqueous hydrochlorate and nitrate of ammonia. 
(Brett.) 

Godon. Om. 

16Hg 1600 .... 80-97 .... 800 .... 79*86 

80 64 .... 3-24 I Ij.ri 

90 72 .... 3-64 / 

3Ci»0» 240 .... 1215 .... 12-6 12 32 

4HgSO,3CrO* .... 1976 .... lOO'OO .... 98-69 

In both analyses, the salt was decomposed by distillation; in Gmelin's 
analysis, the oxygen was determined by measure; the loss arose from 
small quantities of water and nitric acid. 

IT 6. Neutral, — The precipitate a, when boiled with nitric acid, is 
oonverted into a crystalline powder, which is the neutral chromate. The 
same compound is also formed when corrosive sublimate or mercaric 
nitrate is added to a solution of the compound of chromate of potash with 
cyanide of mercury, 2(KO,CrO') + 3HgCy, a small quantity of nitric 
acid being added, just sufficient to dissolve the precipitate, and the sola* 

VOL. VI. I 
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tion beated almost to the boiling point; the salt then separates, on cooling, 
in the fonn of a fine red orystalfine powder. The whole of the mercuiy 
in this salt is precipitated, by hydrochloric acid from its solation in nitric 
acid. Ammonia and potash form black precipitates with it. 

Darby. 

Hg«0 208-0 .... 80-0 

Cr03 52-0 .... 20-0 .... 191 to 19-5 

Hg^CCrO*.... 260-0 Z. 1000 
(Darby, Chem. Soc. Qu. J. I., 24.) IT 

B. Chromate of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Chromate. — 
Monochromate of potash forms with mercnric nitrate and corrosive sub- 
limate (not with bromide of mercury, according to Caillot), a precipitate 
having tbe colour of the basic mercurous salt, and the liquid takes up 
bichromate of potash. It dissolves in excess of the nitrate and hydro- 
chlorate of mercuric oxide, most easily in the latter, forming a yellow 
solution. (Gm.) 

H C. Bichromate of Ammonia with Protochloride of Mer* 
CURT. — When equivalent quantities of bichromate of ammonia and corro- 
sive sublimate are dissolved in water and the liquid evaporated, deep red 
crystals are obtained, having the following composition. (Darby.) 

Darby. 

NH» 17-0 .... 6-6.3 

2CrO» 1040 .... 40-56 .... 40*4 to 40-8 

HgCl 135-4 .... 52-81 

NH»,2CrO» + HgCl .... 2564 .... 10000 

Messrs. Richmond and Abel, who have lately examined this salt^ 
Chem. Soc. Qu, J. 3, 202), find that it contains, not NH»,2CrO' but 
H^O, 2CrO', and that its composition varies according to the strength of 
the solution from which it crystallizes. About equal weights of bichro- 
mate of ammonia (NH^O,2CrO') and corrosive sublimate were dissolved 
together in a rather large quantity of water, and the solution allowed to 
cool, whereupon a portion of the protochloride of mercury separated out 
and was removed. The solution was then evaporated down just suffi- 
ciently to cause the formation of a few crystals on cooling. These 
crystals were beautiful, large, six-sided prisms, of a splendid red colour; 
they were dried on blotting paper, and afterwards in vacuo over sulphuric 
acid. On further evaporation, the liquid yielded a second crop of crystals, 
having the same appearance as the first; and the mother-liquor, when still 
further evaporated, yielded more crystals, much resembling the former, 
but rather more inclined to the needle shape. The product of the first 
and second crystallizations gave, on analysis, results agreeing with the 
formula NH*0,2CrO«-h HgCl-h Aq.; that of the third, 3(NH*0,2CrO»), 
HgCl. 

If/ and 2nd Cryittdlizatiom, Richmond & Abel. 

2CrO» 104-0 .... 37-96 .... 379 to 38-19 

Hg 100-0 .... 36-39 .... 96-2 „ 3649 

CI 35-5 .... 12-92 

N 14-0 .... 6-09 

6H 50 .... 1-82 .... 1-83 „ 1-87 

20 (aa water) 16-0 .... 5 -82 

KH^,2CrO< + HgCl + Aq 274-5 .... 10000 
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3ril CryttalHstaium, Richmond & AbtL 

6CrO» 312-0 .... 59-44 .... 59-43 to 59*52 

Hg 100-0 .... 18-99 .... 18-90 •„ 18-91 

3NH» 510 .... 9-69 

3HO 270 .... 5-13 

a 35 5 .... 6-75 

3(NH^0.2CrOS) + HgCl 525^5 .... 10000 

Mr. Darbj*8 salt appears to have contained an excess of corrosive 
sublimate. 

D. MONOCHROMATB OP PoTASH WITH PrOTOCHLORIDE OP MeRCURY. 

—1. When a solution of monochromate of potash is mixed with corrosive 
sublimate, a brick-red precipitate is formed, consisting of mercuric chro- 
mate, B ; and on evaporating the solution filtered from that precipitate, 
small crystals are formed, of a pale red colour, which rea^lily dissolve in 
water, yielding a yellow solution. — 2. The same salt is also formed on 
mixing equivalent quantities of chromate of potash aud chloride of mer- 
cury, or 2 equivalents of the former to 1 equivalent of the latter, and 
adding just sufficient hydrochloric acid to dissolve the precipitate formed 
on mixing the solutions. (Darby.) 

Darby. 

KO 47-2 .... 12-76 .... 13-3 ... 121 

CrO» 52-0 .... 14-05 .... 13*3 .... 134 

2Hg 200-0 .... 5405 .... .... 512 

2C1 70-8 .... 19-14 .... 21-3 .... 21-1 

K0,CrO» + 2HgCl.... 3700 Z 100*00 Z .... 97-8 

E. Bichromate op Potash with Protochloride op Mercury. — 
On evaporating a solution containing equivalent quantities of bichromate 
of potash and corrosive sublimate, this double salt is obtained in beautiful 
Ted-pointed crystals, which are anhydrous. (Darby.) 

Darby. 

KO 47-2 .... 16-48 

2CrO» 1040 .... 36-28 .... 34 55 

Hg 100-0 .... 34-89 .... 36-60 

CI 35-4 .... 12-35 .... 14-80 

KO,2CrO*+HgCl 286-6 Z, 10000 

The excess of chlorine is acconnted for by a portion of the chromic 
acid being precipitated, and not entirely re-dissolved even by hot nitric 
acid. (Darby.) % 



Mercury and Manganese. 

A. MANGANESE-AMALGAic-^odiuBi-amalgam, immersed in a strong 
solution of chloride of manganese, evolves hydrogen ^as, takes up a con* 
aiderable quantity of manganese, and is converted into a viscid mass, 
having an uneven, blackish surfisbce. When freed from the watery liquid 
by pressure between bibulous paper, and then heated in the air, it iissumes 
a snocession of tints like steel ; gives off mercury, and is converted into 
s stiff paste ; and finally leaves a residue of brown manganoso-manganic 
oxide. The amalgam, when immersed in water, liberates bubbles of 
hydrogen gas, — ^more rapidly in acidulated water; if it be then touch94 

I 2 
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with a platinnm wire, the evolation of gas becomes violent. (Bottger, 
J. pr, Chem, 12^ 350.) In a strong solution of manganons sulphate, 
sodium-amalgam causes an evolution of hydrogen gas, and separates 
manganous oxide. (Bottger, J, pr, Chem. 3. 283.) 

Permanganate of potash gives no precipitate with solution of corrosive sublimate. 
(Fromhery.) 

B. Bromide of Mercury and Manganese. — Light red prisms, which 
soon become moist, even in tolerably dry air. (Bonsdorff.) 

0. Chloride of Mercury and Manganese. — Aqueous chloride of 
manganese, saturated with corrosive sublimate, and evaporated oven 
sulphuric acid in a chamber containing air, deposits corrosive sublimate 
at first, and afterwards yields large, transparent, light red, right rhombic 
prisms. Fig, 65, without the <-face, i : t^=86^° to 70°, vS : u about = 
114°; also prisms with 6, 8, and 10 sides [perhaps Fig, 74 ?]. The crys- 
tals effloresce in the evaporating chamber, but are permanent in tolerably 
dry air, and deliquesce rapidly in moist air. (Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrous, Crystallized, Bonsdorff. 

MnCl 63-4 .... 3189 MnCl 68-4 .... 2700 .... 26-15 

HgCl 135-4 .... 6811 HgCl 135-4 .... 5767 .... 5760 

4HO 360 .... 15-33 .... 1625 

MnCl,HgCl.. 198-8 .... lOO'OO +4Aq 2348 .... 10000 .... 10000 



Mercury and Arsenic. 

A. Amalgam of Arsenic. — ^When pounded arsenic is heated over a 
fire with mercury, and the mixture stirred, a grey compound is obtained, 
containing 5 pts. mercury and 1 pt. arsenic. (Beryman.) — Dranty 
{J, Ckim, mSd, 12, 650) sublimes in a tube an intimate mixture of mer-» 
curie oxide, arsenious acid, and charcoal. According to Lassaigne, how- 
ever {ihid,)y this process does not yield the amalgam, but a mixture 
of mercury, metallic arsenic, and arsenious acid. — Sodium-amalgam, 
placed in contact with moistened arsenious acid, becomes heated imme- 
diately, and separates arsenic in the form of a black-brown film, but does 
not take any of it up. (B&ttger.) 

B. Arsenite of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Arsbnite. — 
Aqueous arsenious acid and arsenite of potash yield, with mercurous 
nitrate, a white precipitate, soluble in nitric acid. — If the arsenite of 
potash has been obtained by decomposing arsenite of baryta with sulphate 
of potash, it forms, with mercurous nitrate, a permanent white precipi- 
tate; but aqueous potash, saturated at a boiling heat with arsenious acid, 
and freed from an excess of that substance by cooling, yields a white 
precipitate, which soon turns grey, and blackens on the application of 
neat. (Simon, Pogg. 40, 442.)---Can the arsenite of potash prepared by 
the latter process also contain carbonate ? — The same salt is obtained by 
digesting mercury with arsenious acid. (Berzelius.) 

C. Arsenite of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Arsenite. — Arseni- 
ous acid, added to mercuric nitrate, throws down a white powder which 
dissolves in arsenite of potash^ forming a brownish solution, and likewise 
in nitric acid. 
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D. Arsentate of Mekcurous Oxide, or Mercurous Arseniate.— - 
a, Bibasic, — Mercurous nitrate, dropped into a concentrated solution of 
arsenic-acid, forms a white precipitate, which at first re-dissolves in the 
excess of arsenic acid, but becomes permanent on the addition of a larger 
quantity of the mercurial solution. It remains white during washing, 
but becomes red when dry. — 2. When arsenic acid or arseniate of soda is 
added to the mercurous solution, a white compound of mercurous arseniate 
with mercurous nitrate, is first precipitated; but it soon turns yellow, 
then red, and ultimately assumes the purple-red tint of pure mercurous 
arseniate, the change being greatly acc^erated by heat. — When the salt 
■prepared according to (1) or (2), is dissolved in warm nitric acid, and the 
.acid gradually neutralized with ammonia, a black precipitate is produced, 
which turns red when continuously heated. (Simon.) 

Sometimes brown-red, sometimes purple-red; composed of fine needles. 
When dried at 100°, and afterwards more strongly heated, it evolves a 
small quantity of water of crystallization, afterwards gives off mercury, 
.and leaves yellow mercuric arseniate, which, at a higher temperature, is 
resolved into mercury, arsenious acid, and oxygen gas. With cold con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, it yields a solution of arsenious acid and a 
-re&idue of calomel, which is resolved, by boiling, into mercury and soluble 
corrosive sublimate. The salt is converted into mercuric arseniate by 
boiling with nitric acid, but dissolves unchanged in that acid when cold, 
and is precipitated from the solution by ammonia. Dissolves very 
sparingly in aqueous nitrate of ammonia, from which it separates on 
evaporation, with a fine red colour and crystalline structure. Quite 
insoluble in water, acetic acid, and ammonia. (Simon, Fogg, 41, 424.) 



Anhydrout, Simon. 

2Hg30 416 .... 78 34 .... 801 

AsO* 115 .... 21-66 .... 19-9 



2HgS0 
AsO*.... 
2HO.... 



Crystallized. 
416 .... 75-77 
115 .... 20-95 

18 .... 3-28 



Simon* 

77-25 

19-20 



2H820,A80*.. 531 ....100-00 .... 100.0 



+ 2Aq. 549 ....100-00 



b. Monobasic, — Formed by boiling mercuric oxide, or salt a, to dry'* 
ness, with aqueous arsenic acid, triturating the white mass when cold with 
water, washing the powder, and drying it in the water-bath, by which 
the whole of the water is expellea. — ^White, not crystalline. — At a red 
heat, it gives off mercury, and is converted into mercuric arseniate, which 
then undergoes further decomposition. By careful addition of potash, it 
is converted into salt a. With hydrochloric acid, and with boiling nitric 
acid, it behaves like the salt a. Dissolves less abundantly than the latter 
in cold nitric acid, and on the application of heat and the gradual addition 
of ammonia, it is precipitated from the solution in the form of the salt a. 
Insoluble in water, acetic acid, and alcohol. (Simon.) 

Simon. 

Hg^O 208 .... 64-4 .... 62-66 

A«0* 115 .... 35-6 .... 37-34 



Hg»0,A80« 



323 



1000 



10000 



£. Arseniate of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Arseniate.-^ 
Arsenic acid forms with mercuric nitrate, and arseniate of soda forms 
with solution of corrosive sublimate, a yellow precipitate, soluble in 
arsenic acid and in nitric acid. Yellow mercuric arseniate is also 
obtained by heating mercury with dry arsenic acid, the action being 
attended with evolution of arsenious acid. (Bergman.) 
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F. Mercuroub Sulpharsenite. — 2Hg*S,AsS*.— Ponned by pre- 
cipitating mercurous nitrate with a saturated solution of orpiment in 
aqueous sulphide of sodium. Black precipitate. When heated, it 
decrepitates violently, gives off mercury, and then sublimes in the form 
of G, a. (Berzelius.) 

G. Mercuric Sulpharsenite. — a. Btbanc. — SHgS^AsS^ — ^Formed 
by the sublimation of F. Dark coloured, nearly black; shining, opaque; 
forms a dark red powder. (Berzelius.) 

h. Monobasic. — HgS, AsS*.— Formed by precipitating corrosive sub- 
limate. The solution of corrosive sublimate must not be in excess, 
otherwise it will decompose the precipitate, and turn it white. Orange- 
yellow flakes, which become dark brown and deep yellow after drying. 
When heated, it fuses and sublimes without decomposition, forming a 
transluceut yellowish mass, having the metallic lustre and a grey colour 
on the oblique fracture, and likewise yielding a yellow powder. 
(Berzelius, Pogg, 7, 149.) 

H. Mercurous Sulphaiuieniate. — 2Hg'S,AsS'. — Formed by pre- 
cipitating a mercurous salt. The black precipitate, when heated, gives 
off mercury with violent decrepitation, and then sublimes in the form of 
the salt I. 

I. Mercuric Sulpharseniate. — 2HgS,AsS*. — 1. By sublimation of H. 
— 2. Both bibasic and terbasic sulpharseniate of sodium form, with mer- 
curic salts, a deep yellow precipitate, which sublimes without decom- 
' position. The sublimate is black, shining, and yields a dingy red 
powder. (Berzelius, Pogg. 7, 29.) 



K. Chlorarsenide op Mercury. — a. Hg*As,3HgCl, or As,3Hg"CL 
—The precipitate which arseuiuretted hydrogen gas produces in a solution 
of corrosive sublimate. It must be washed with cold water, and quickly 
dried in vacuo. Brownish yellow. When heated in a glass tube, it gives 
off arsenic and calomel, without evolution of gas, and forms an orange- 
white sublimate, probably consisting of the undecomposed compound. If 
kept under a large quantity of water, after being washed, it turns black, 
and is finally resolved into globules of mercury, while the water takes up 
hydrochloric acid and arsenious acid : 

Hg«, A8,C1» + 3HO = 6Hg + AsO" + 3HC1. 

It is therefore necessary, in passing the arsenuiretted hydrogen through 
the solution of corrosive sublimate, to leave a portion of the latter unpre- 
cipitated ; by this precaution, the precipitate is preserved from decom- 
position. This compound is converted into calomel by immersion in 
slightly- warmed nitnc acid. (H. Rose, Pogg. 51, 423.) 

H. Rote. 

6Hg 6000 .... 76-8 .... 76*80 

Ai 750 .... 9-6 

3C1 106-2 .... 1S*6 .... 13-13 

Hg'As,3HgCl.... 781-2 .... 1000 

h. Hg«As,2HgCl, or As, 2Hg«Cl.— Berzelius (Schw. 21, 339), by 
heating arsenic with calomel, obtained a small quantity of terchloride of 
arsenic, and a brown-red^ partly-transparent sublimate, which yielded a 
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yellow powder^ and obntained mercury, arsenic, and chlorine. — This 
compound is formed bj heating an intimate mixture of 1 pt. arsenic and 
3 pts. calomel in a flask immersed in a sand-bath, till the greater part is 
sublimed. At the bottom of the flask there remains a hard, reddish 
yellow mass, containing globules of mercury ; the sublimate consists of 
three substances, viz., a yellow or reddish yeUow, hard, compact mass, of 
variable composition, on which there rest small, opaque, brown, dendritic 
cr3rstals of the following compound c, and larger hyacinth-red crystals 
of the compound 6, now under consideration. 

The reddish yellow powder of this compound blackens yery slowly 
when exposed to sun-light. When heated, it partly yolatilizes undecom- 
posed, and is partly resolved into mercury, arsenic, and terchloride of 
arsenic: 

3(Hg*,A8,CP) = 12Hg + A8 + 2AbC1«. 

Under water, especially if boiling, it is completely converted into mercury, 
arsenic, and a solution of arsenious and hyarochloric acid. 

3(Hg^, Ab,C12) + 6H0 = 12Hg + As + 2A80> + 6HCL 

Corrosive sublimate heated with arsenic likewise yields a brown-red 

snblimate, but a large quantity of terchloride of arsenic is likewise formed. 

(Capitaine.) 

Capitaine. 

4Hg 4000 .... 73-29 .... 68-70—71—73—75 

As 75-0 .... 13-74 

201 70-8 ... 12-97 .... 12—14 

Hg2A8,2HgCl 545-8 .... 10000 

From the various results obtained in the analysis of different samples 
of this compound, Capitaine concludes that it was mixed with variable 
quantities of the compound c. 

e. HgAs,HgCl, or A8,Hg'C]. — Obtained as a sublimate, together 
with b, in brown, dendritic crystals. The yellow powder of this com- 
pound, when exposed to sunlight, even in a dry space exhausted of air, 
becomes greenish in a few seconds, afterwards darker, and finally black. 
When heated, it behaves like 6, being but partially decomposed into 
mercury, arsenic, and terchloride of arsenic : 

3(Hg3, AsCl) = 6Hg + 2 As + AsCP. 

It is also decomposed like b by immersion in water. 

3(Hg2,AsCl) + 3H0 = 6Hg + 2A8 + AsO" + 3Ha. 

(Capitaine, J, Fkarm. 25, 559; also J. pr. Chem, 18, 422.) 

Capitaine. 

2Hg 2000 .... 64-43 .... 64-11 to 65-18 

As 75 .... 2416 .... 2350 „ 22*93 

CI 35-4 .... 11-41 .... 11-76 „ 11-89 

HgAs,HgCl .... 310-4 .... 100-00 Z 9937 „ 100-00 

L. NiTRO-ARSBNiATE OF Mercurous Oxide. — 1. When a solution 
of bibasic mercurous arseniate in tolerably strong nitric acid is covered 
with an equal volume of water, aqueous ammonia poured upon that, and 
the whole left to stand quietly for some time, the double salt is deposited 
in white warty masses and needles. If the liquids are mixed too 
suddenly, the product becomes mixed with a large quantity of grey 
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powder, and likewise witb bibaBic mercnrons arseniate.— 2. On gradually 
adding to a warm eolation of bibasic mercarons arseniate in nitric acid— 
tbe liquid being agitated all the while-HSUch a quantity of ammonia that 
the bibasic mercurous arseniate shall be ^ust on the point of falling down, 
and then leaving the solution to cool, this compound is obtsuned in warty 
masses, but not in needles. — 3. The compound is also obtained in the 
form of a white powder, on adding a very small quantity of arsenic acid 
to a solution of mercurous nitrate. If too much arsenic be used, the pre* 
cipitate turns yellow or orange. Yellowish white, warty or needle- 
shaped. Gives off nitrous acid when heated either alone or with oil of 
vitriol. From its solution in nitric acid, ammonia added in proper pro- 
portion throws down bibasic mercurous arseniate. (Simon, Fogg, 41, 424.) 

Approximate CalculaHon, Simon. 

3Hg20 624 .... 78-69 .... 8024 

AsO» 115 .... 14-50 ..^ 13-34 

NO* 54 .... 6-81 



*..• 



2Hg3O,A«O» + Hg20,NO» 793 .... 10000 

« 

Mercury and ANTiHomr. 

A. Antimonial Amalgam. — Mercury does not act upon antimony at 
ordinary temperatures; combination takes place, however, on pouring 
3 parts of heated mercury on 1 part of melted antimony, and triturating the 
two together for a few minutes. Tbe amalgam is soft, and when triturated 
for some time in the air, or when agitated with water, gives up its anti- 
mony in the form of a black powder. (Wallerius, Phyiikhe ChemiCf 
2, 1, 84.) The amalgam may also be formed by triturating 2 parts of 
antimony in a mortar with a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, and 
gradually dropping in 1 part of mercury^ continuing the friction all the 
Ivhile. (Rudolfi, ^id. 85.) When sodium*amalgam is immersed in a 
saturated solution of tartar-emetic, hydrogen gas [ antimoniuretted f 1 is 
evolved, having a peculiar odour, and burning with a dazzling white 
flame, and the antimony is separat-ed in blackish grey, metallic scales, 
without uniting with the mercury. (Bottger.) 

B. Antimoniate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous Anti^ 
MONiATE. — Antimoniate of potash forms, with mercurous nitrate, an 
orange-yellow precipitate, insoluble in water. Hence mercurous nitrate 
may be used for the determination of antimonic acid when combined 
with alkalis, in the same manner as for tnngstic acid (p. 111). (Berzelins.) 

C. Antimoniate of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Antimoniatb. 
— 1 . When 1 part of antimony is heated with 8 parts of mercuric oxide, 
the mass glows ; metallic mercury distils over ; and this salt is produced in 
the form of a dark olive-green powder, which sustains a moderate red 
heat without alteration, but, when more strongly heated, is decomposedt 
yielding oxygen gas and vapour of mercury, together with a residue of 
antimony, and afterwards of antimonious acid. This compound is scarcely 
attacked by alkalis, and by the greater number of acids, even sulphuno 
acid acting on it but slowly. The small quantity which dissolves in 
boiling hydrochloric acid is thrown down in the form of a light green 
precipitate by ammonia. — 2. Aqueous antimoniate of potash forms an 
orange-yellow precipitate with mercuric salts. 
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D. MsRCtrRoas SiTLPiiANTiiifONiATB.— 3Hg*S,SbS'.— Sohlippe^s salt 
added in aaj proportion to merourous salts forms a black precipitate* 
(Rammelsberg.) 

E. Mbrcurtc Sclphantimoxiate. — 3HgS,SbS'. — Formed by gra* 
dually adding a solution of corrosive sublimate to a solution of Sclilippe*9 
salt, so that the latter remains in excess. Dark orange-coloured pre* 
cipitate, becoming brown when dried. (Rammelsberg, Fogg. 52, 229.) 

When a solution of Schlippe's salt is precipitated with a large excess 
of solution of corrosive sublimate, or when the precipitate E is heated 
with that solution, a white substance is formed containing (dHgS, SbS') 
+ SHgCl -h 3HgO.— This snbstance, when heated in a retort, assumes 
a dark colour, gives off sulphurous acid, then mercury and terohioride 
of antimony, and leaves black sulphide of mercury, which ultimately 
sublimes. 

2[(3HgS,ShS*) + SHgCl + 3HgO] = 3S0> + 2SbCl» + 5Hg + 13HgS. 

Caustic potash immediately blackens the white compound by converting 
it into pure sulphide of mercury, and taking up antimonio acid (which 
may be precipitated by nitric acid) together with chlorine. [Is not the 
sulphide of mercury mixed with red oxide 1 for: 

(3HgS,SbS») + 3HgCl + 3HgO + 4K0 =:8 HgS + HgO + KO,SbO> + SKQ.] 

Simple acids act but slightly on the white compound; but aqua-regta 
dissolves it easily. (Rammelsberg.) 













Rammelsberg. 


9Hg 


900-0 


•••• 


69-92 


• PS. 


70-22 


Sb 


129-0 


•••• 


1002 


• •>. 


9-60 


8S 


1280 


«■.« 


9-95 


.••• 


9-68 


3C1 


106-2 


.•«t 


8-25 


..•* 


8-99 


•^o 


240 


.«•• 


1-86 


•«•• 


1-51 







1287-2 .... 100-00 ...• 10000 



Mercury and Tellurium. 



A. Tellurium-amalgam. — Tin-white and grannlar. (Klaproth, Ber- 
zelius.) 

B. Tellurite op Mbrcurous Oxide, or Merourous Tblluritb. — 
Deep yellow precipitate, which becomes brown after a while, and when 
exposed to the air, is converted into mercuric tellurite. (Berzelins.) 

C. Tellurite of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Tellurite.—* 
This salt, when formed by double decomposition, forms with the liquid 
a white milk, from which it does not separate. (Berzelins.) 

D. Tellurate of Mercurous Oxide, or Mbrcurous Telluratb. 
—Finely ponnded crystallized mercurons nitrate, immersed in an aqueous 
solution of monotellnrate of potash, forms a dark yellowish brown preci- 
pitate. When a solution of mercurous nitrate is precipitated by tellurate 
of potash, the precipitate is likewise yellowish brown, but is soon turned 
pale yellow by the action of the free acid in the mercurous solution, 
being probably converted into bUellurate of mercurons oxide. 
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£. Tblluratb of Meroubic Oxide> or Mercuric Telluratb. — 
Bulky white flakes. (Berzelias.) 

F. Mercurous Sulphotelluritb. — SHg'SjTeS*. — The dark brown 
precipitate^ when heated, gives off mercury with a hissing noise, and is 
converted into the following compound. 

G. Mercuric Sulphotelluritb. — 3HgS,TeS'. — Yellowish brown. 
When strongly heated, it gives off sulphur, and then sublimes in the 
form of a dark grey mixture of sulphur and telluride of mercury, which 
yields a blackish grey powder. (Berzelius.) 



Mercury and Bismuth. 

Bismuth- AMALGAM. — Mercury quickeas bismuth even at ordinary 
temperatures; but the amalgam is more speedily formed by pouring 
2 parts of hot mercury into 1 part of melted bismuth. The amalgam, 
which is soft at first, gradually becomes crystallo-granular. Sodium- 
amalgam in contact with moist mononitrate of bismuth-oxide, or immersed 
in a solution of bismuth- nitrate, forms a compact amalgam with evolution 
of hydrogen, and separation of black pulverulent bismuth. (Bottger.) — 
A small quantity of bismuth takes away but little of the fluidity of 
^rcury, and is therefore used for adulterating that metal ; according to 
Lucas, however {N, Tr, lO. 1, 195), mercury adulterated with only 
•jpgV? P^^^ ^^ bismuth forms a black powder when agitated in the air. 
1 part of bismuth dissolved even in 1,200,000 parts of mercury may be 
detected by the addition of potassium-amalgam and water, the bismuth 
being then raised by the galvanic action in the form of a black powder, 
and attaching itself to the sides of the vessel. (Serullas, Ann. Chim. 
Phys. 34, 192.) 



Mercury and Zinc. 

ZiNC-AMALOAM. — When zinc-filings are triturated with mercury, at 
ordinaiy temperatures, combination takes place slowly; at a higher 
temperature, still somewhat under the boiling point of mercury, the 
metals combine easily, and still more readily when mercury is mixed 
-with melted sine. A bar of zinc, immersed to half its length in mercury 
for ten days, becomes pointed at bottom, and covered, especially on the 
upper part of the immersed end, with six-sided tables of the amalgam. 
(Daniell.) — When zinc is placed in contact with mercury and a dilute 
•acid, a galvanic action is set up (I, 348), and the zinc becomes covered 
with mercury, which then penetrates into the interior, and converts the 
whole of the metal into an amalgam. As soon as the zinc is com- 
pletely covered with mercury, the evolution of hydrogen ceases; but it 
begins again on bringing the amalgam in contact with iron, copper, 
or platinum, to which metals the mercury is then transferred. (Ddbe- 
teiner, Schw. 17, 238.) — Sodium-amalgam immersed in a concentrated 
solution of sulphate of zinc, forms a viscid amalgam of ziuc. (Bottger.) 

The amalgam is usually prepared by cooling melted zinc to as low 
a temperature as it will bear without solidifying, and tlien pouring in 
the mercury in a fine stream, keeping the liquid constantly stirred. If 
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this precaution be neglected, part of the mercury is conyerted int-o 
yaponr, sometimes throwing the melted metal about. 

8 pta. zinc to 1 pt. mercury : very brittle. 

1 pt. zinc and 4 or 5 pts. mercury form the amalgam for Higgins 
and Adams's electrical machine ; it is brittle and pulverulent. 

1 pt. zinc to 6 ptB. mercury: tin-white, granular, brittle; fases at 
the boiling point of olive^il, but does not give off mercury till raised 
to a higher temperature. At a dull red heat, it decrepitates strongly $ 
at a stronger red heat, it bums with great brilliancy. It is permanent in 
dry air. Cold dilute nitric acid decomposes it readily, and leaves the 
mercury unaltered till all the zinc is dissolved. Dilute sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acid act on it but slowly. Ammonia and sal-ammoniac 
also dissolve out the zinc very slowly, and form water. Zinc-amalgam 
immersed in the solution of a neutral salt of chromium, uranium, man- 
ganese, or iron, merely throws down the oxide ; but from neutral solu- 
tions of cobalt, nickel, and copper, it precipitates the metal, which then 
combines with the mercury. (V&mour, Ann, JUinea. 3 Ser, 15, 41; also 
J. pr, Gkem, 17, 345.) 

From an amalgam richer in mercury, six-sided laminae containing 2 
pts. zinc and 5 mercury, separate out on cooling. The portion which 
remains liquid is a solution of zinc in excess of merciiry. 1 pt. of zinc 
dissolved in 8000 pts. of mercury may be detected by the black powder 
which forms on the surface when the mercury is agitated in the air. 
(Lucas.) 

Zinc-amalgam immersed in caustic potash liberates pure hydrogen 
gas. (Bischof, Kaatn, Arch, 1, 193.) — When zinc-amalgam is immersed 
m aqueous protochloride of iron, and a crystal of a nitrate placed upon 
it, a black spot is gradually formed on the amalgam, consisting of 
reduced iron^ which is immediately taken up by the mercury. The 
presence of a nitrate is essential to the production of this effect ; chlorates 
and other salts do not act in the same manner. (Runge, Fogg, 9, 479.) 

IT Joule {Chem, Gaz. 1850, 339), obtains an amalgam having the 
composition Zn'Hg by dissolving zinc in mercury, and forcing out the 
excess of mercury by very strong pressure. IT 

B. Selenide of Mercury and Zinc. — A grey mineral from Culebras 
contains about: 24 pts. zinc, — 19 mercury, — 49 selenium, — 1*5 sulphur, 
—and 6 lime (loss 0*5.) Del Rio {Sckw, 54, 226.) 

C. Iodide of Mercury and Zinc. — Aqueous iodide of zinc saturated 
with mercuric iodide, yields, when evaporated under a bell-jar over 
sulphuric acid, first octohedrons and cubes of iodide of mercury, then the 
double iodide, in yellow, very deliquescent prisms, some of which are 
rhombic, and others hexagonal with pyramidal summits. (Bonsdorff.) — 
158 pts. (1 At.) of iodide of zinc dissolved in water, take up, when the 
liquid is heated, only 431 pts. (not quite 2 At.) of mercuric iodide; the 
eolution deposits part of the mercuric iodide on cooling, and a further 
quantity on the addition of water. (Boullay.) 

D. Bromide of Mercury and Zinc. — Prisms and tables, which are 
pennanent in dry air, but deliquesce in a moist atmosphere. (Bonsdorff.) 

£. Chloride of Mercury and Zinc. — The solution of corrosive 
sublimate in aqueous chloride of zinc deposits on evaporatioUi beautiful 
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ctyistals of corrosive sublimate, after which, very deliquescent needles and 
tables slowly separate out. (Bonsdorff.) 



Mbrcurt and Cadmium. 

A. Cadmium-amalgam. — Combination takes place easily, even at 
ordinary temperatures. The amalgam is silver- white, crystallo-granular, 
crystallizes in octohedrons; it is hard and brittle, specifically heavier 
than mercury, and melts at 75°. When tbe mercury is completely satu- 
rated with cadmium, the alloy contains 78*26 pts. (2 At.) of mercury to 
21*74 pts. (1 At.) of cadmium. (Stromeyer.) Sodium-amalgam immersed 
in a concentrated solution of sulphate of cadmium, is converted into 
cadmium-amalgam. (B5ttger.) 

B. Iodide of Mercury and Cadmium. — When cadmium-filings are 
triturated with moistened protiodide of mercury, the product washed out 
with water, and the filtrate evaporated, the double iodide separates in 
small, yellowish- white, very soluble laminae. (Berthemot, J. Fharm* 1 4, 
613.) 

Mercury and Tin. 

A. Tin-amalgam.— The two metals unite quickly even at ordinary 
temperatures, still more quickly on pouring mercury into melted tin. A 
piece of tin, the lower end of which is immersed for four weeks in mer- 
cury, is penetrated through and through by the mercury, and exhibits 
cracks ; its lower end becomes attenuated by solution of the metal, and 
the immersed part is found to be covered with six-sided tables, some of 
which float about in the mercury. If a square bar of tin, whether cast 
in a square form, or hammered or filed square from a round bar, be kept 
for a tew days under mercury, it splits in directions proceeding from the 
lateral edge to the opposite diagonals, thereby dividing itself into four 
triangular prisms, easily separated by a knife ; at the same time, a four<- 
sided pyramid is formed at each end of the square bar. If the piece of 
tin has any other form, cracks are produced in other directions. (Daniell, 
J, of Roy, Ifut. 1, 1 ; also Fogg, 20, 260.) Sodium-amalgam immersed 
in a concentrated solution of protochloride of tin, yields a viscid amalgam 
of tin. (Bottger.) 

Tin-amalgam has a tin-white colour, and if the mercury be not in too 
great excess, is brittle, granular, and according to Daubenton, crystallizes 

in cubes. 

Sn'Hg and SnHg do not fuse till heated above 100°. (Regnault.) 
Sn'Hg has at 26^ a specific gravity of 8*8218;— Su*Hg; 9*3185;—. 
SnHg: 10-3447;— SnHg*: 11-3816.— -1 volume of tin with 1 volume of 
mercury forms an alloy whose specific gravity at 17® is 10*4729; — ^1 vol. 
tin with 2 vol. mercury: 11*4646; — and 1 vol. tin with 3 vol. mercury: 
12*0257. In most cases, therefore, condensation takes place; in the 
single instance of 1 vol. tin to 2 vol. mercury, however this condensation 
is scarcely perceptible. (Knpfier, Ann. Chim. Fhys. 40, 293.) 

The compound obtained by fusing 4 pts. of tin with 1 pt. of mercury, 
yields, if pulverized after cooling, a kind of mosaic silver, which, when 
rubbed on the polishing-stone, acquires the metallic lustre. — The silvering 
of mirrors is liKOwise an amalgam of tin. 
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When oil of vitriol is heated with tin-amaigam^ and the action inter* 
mpted at the proper time, the whole of the meroury is foand to be 
attacked, while the whole of the tin remains in the metallic state. (Branlt 
& Poggiale, J. Pharm. 21, 140.) [Probably a misprint in the memoir; 
it is the tin which is chiefly attacked. Ghn,'] 

When the mercury is in very sreat excess, a liqnid is obtained 
resembling mercury, and to be regarded as a solution of the amalgam in 
excess of mercury. With a smaller excess of mercury, a soft granular 
mixture is obtained, consisting of the solid amalgam and its solution in 
mercury. A solution of 1 pt. tin in 6000 mercury becomes coYered with 
a black scum on agitation in the air. (Lucas.) Potassium-amalgam 
together with water, separates tin from the liquid amalgam, in the same 
manner as it separates bismuth from the bismuth-amalgam (p. 122), but 
more slowly aud less distinctly. (Serallas.) 

B. Stannate op Mercurous Oxide, or Mercurous StaNxVAte.— • 
Stannate of potash 3rields with mercurous nitrate a yellow precipitate, 
which soon turns green, and finally becomes dark-green ; it is composed 
of Hg»0,SuO» + 5Aq. (Moberg.) 

G. Stannate of Mercuric Oxide, or Mercuric Stannate. — Formed 
by precipitating mercuric nitrate. — White, but changes to dark-green; 
composed of H^,SnO' + 6Aq. (Moberg, J. pr. Chem. 28, 231.) 

D. Chloride op Mercury and Tin. — 1. Formed by fusing 3 pts. 
of tin with 1 pt. of mercury ; pulverizing the amalgam after cooling, and 
mixing it witn 24 pts. of calomel; and heating the mixture in a glass 
retort, whose bulk is four times as great as that of the mixture (on 
account of the frothing), to about 250^, at which temperature the action 
takes place, accompanied by a disturbance which lasts but for a short 
time. When the action is over, the retort is left to cool — then broken— 
the grey spongy mass separated from the mercury which collects below 
it — afterwards pounded, introduced into a flat -bottomed flask provided 
with a stopper — and heated in a bath of fusible metal, not above the 
boiling point of mercury, as long as white fumes continue to go off. Bi- 
chloride of tin then escapes, and chloride of mercury and tin sublimes^ 
while protochloride of tin and metallic mercury below it remain in the 
flask. To obtain the sublimed substance, the flask must be broken 
without shakiug it. — 2. The pulverized amalgam, of 3 pts. tin and 1 pt. 
mercury is heated as above with 3 parts of corrosive sublimate, till, at 
about 220°, the mixture froths up briskly, giving ofi fumes of bichloride 
of tin, and a greyish white powder (consisting of calomel and a small 
quantity of protochloride oi tin) sublimes. The brown mixture of 
calomel and protochloride of tin is then heated by itself in a retort to 
360°, whereupon bichloride of tin volatilizes (because the protochloride 
takes chlorine from the calomel), and the white compound, mixed with 
globules of mercury, sublimes, while mercury remains in the retort^ 
toother with protochloride of tin^ still containing a small quantity of 
caTomel. From this it appears that what the older chemists regarded as 
pure BtUyrum Stanni, contains protochloride of tin and likewise calomel 
m variable proportions. 

The compound forms small, dendritic crystals On the application of 
heat, part of it volatilizes undecomposed, while the rest is resolved into 
mercury, protochloride of tin, and bichloride of tin. When water i^i 
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poured npon this snbfliuioe, it tarnB grey and then black, beoaose the 
protochloride of tin separates mercury from the calomel; but, even alter 
boiling for a short time, a small portion of calomel remains undecomposed, 
and the filtrate still contains a small quantity of protochloride of tin, 
together with bichloride. (Capitaine^ «/. Fharm, 25, 549; abo J, pr. Chem» 
18, 422.) 

Capitaine. 

2Hg 200-0 .... 60-65 .... 61-31 

2C1 70-8 .... 21-47 .... 2109 

8iiCl,Hg>Cl .... 329-8 Z, 10000 Z 100 08 

E. Amalgam of Tin and Bismuth. — When 2 pts. of tin are fused 
with 2 pts. bismuth and 1 pt. mercury, and the mixture pulverized after 
cooling, a Mosaic Silver is likewise obtained. 

F. Amalgam of Tin and Zinc. — 1 pt. zinc, 1 tin, and 2 merourj, 
form Kienmayer's amalgam, and 2 pts. zinc, 1 tin, and 3 1 to 6 mercury, 
form Singer's amalgam for the rubbers of electrical machines. The tin is 
first added to the melted zinc, and then the mercury poured in after the 
liquid is sufficiently cooled. 



Mercury and Lead. 

A. Lead-amalgam. — Formed by triturating lead-filings with mercury, 
or by shaking mercury into melted lead. A bar of lead immersed for 10 
days in cold mercury, appears thoroughly penetrated by the mercury, 
though it still remains somewhat ductile; it is also covered at the surface 
of the mercury with soft, feathery, silver- white crystals. (Daniell.) A 
bar of lead, bent in the form of a siphon, and dipping into mercury by 
one end, allows the mercury to flow out at the other and lower end, till 
the vessel is completely emptied. If the bar is made of non-hammered 
lead, the first drop of mercury shows itself in 24 hours; but if the lead 
has been hammered, it does not appear till after 10 days. The mercury 
does not pass along the bar, but through its pores. (Henry, N, Bill, univ, 
29, 175; also Pogg, 52, 187.) Sodium-amalsam immersed in a solution 
of acetate of lead, is converted into lead-amalgam. ^Bbtt^r.) 

Solid lead- amalgam is tin- white, crystallo-gronuiar, pulverizable, and 
fuses at a moderate heat. The crjrstals contain 2 pts. of lead and 3 of 
mercury. 

1 volume of lead and 2 volumes of mercury form an amalgam which 
at 17^ has a specific gravity of 12-8648; 1 vol. lead and 8 vols, mercury, 
sp. gr. 13*0397; and 1 vol. lead with 4 vols, mercury, sp. gr. 13*1581; 
condensation therefore takes place. (Knpfier.) 

The solid amalgam, mixed with a larger quantity of mercury, forms a 

Cnular, pasty mixture of the solid and liquid amalgams, from which the 
;er may be pressed oat between wash-leather; with a still larger quan- 
tity of mercury it forms a liquid. Both the paste and the liquid yield a 
black powder, when agitated in the air (according to Bonsdorff, only when 
the air is moist). According to Berzelius, this powder is a mixture of a 
very small quantity of suboxide of lead with a large quantity of unaltered 
kmalgam. It is produced when only 1 grain of lead is dissolved in from 
12 to 16 pounds of mercury. (Lucas.) The liquid compound behavM 
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with potaBsiatn-amalgatn and water, just like a sbldtion of tin and met* 
cary. (SeruUas.) Joule obtains Pb'Hg in the same manner as Zn'Hg. 
(p. 1^5.) 

B. Selenidb of Mercury and Lead. — Laminar with the cleayage- 
planes of the cabe, or granular and compact. Sp. gr. 7*3 (from 7 '804 to 
7*8765, according to H. Rose). Soft. Lead-grey. When heated in a 
glass tube cb^ed at bottom, it forms a lead-grey sublimate, having the 
metallic lustre. (Zinken.) When the compound is thus treated, the sele- 
nide of mercury evaporates with ebullition, and the selenide of lead 
remains behind. (H. Hose.) Heated in a glass tube, open at both ends, it 
first yields the sublimate just mentioned — then, above that, a sublimate of 
mercuric selenite, which, when heated before the blowpipe with a very 
strong and long-continued blast, may be fused into transparent, yellow 
drops. When ignited with tin (or with carbonate of soda : IT. Rose), it 
yields a sublimate of mercury. Decrepitates strongly before the blowpipe^ 
and when carefully roasted, forms a deposit on the charcoal just like sele- 
nide of lead (V. 139); with fluxes it likewise behaves like that compound* 
i Zinken, Fogg, 3, 277.) Specimens from the same vein exhibit very dif- 
erent proportions of lead and mercury; when the mineral lies close to 
Bitter spar, it contains scarcely anything but selenide of lead; but as the 
specimens lie more remote from that formation, the quantity of selenide of 
mercury becomes greater. The two specimens on which the follolfing 
analyses were made belonged to the same vein« (H. Rose, Fogg. 3, 29'^.) * 





At. 


H. Rose. 


At. 


H. Rose. 


Pb 


3 .... 312 .... 54-55 


.... 55-84 


4 .... 416 .... 26-73 


.... 27-33 


Hg 


1 .... 100 .... 17-48 


.... 16-94 


... 7 .... 700 .... 44-99 


.... 44-69 


Se 


4 .... 160 .... 27-97 


.... 24-97 


... 11 .... 440 .... 28-28 


.... 27-98 ' 



PbSe,HgSe .... 572 ....100-00 .... 97-75* 1556 ....10000 ....100-00 

* The loss is chiefly in the selenium. (H. Rose.) 

The solution of iodide of lead in a hot solution of mercuric nitrate 
deposits nothing on cooling, but when evaporated, leaves a white powder^ 
which is not decomposed by water, but dissolves almost completely. 
(Preuss, Ann, Fharm, 29, 328.) 

C. Amalgam op Antimony and Lead. — Wetterstadt's Marine 
Ifetal, recommended for the sheathing of ships. A sample having a 
specific gravity of 11*204, contained 94*4 per cent, of lead, 4*3 antimony^ 
and 1-3 mercury; another, of specific gravity 11*053, contained a some-> 
what larger quantity of antimony, and more than 0-75 per cent, mercury^ 
which appeared to be situated chiefly at the surface. (J. L. Jordan, J. pr, 
Chem. 10, 439.) 

D. Amalgam of Bismuth and Lead. — Pulverized lead-amalgam 
tritnrated with pulverized bismuth-amalgam, unites with it and forms a 
liquid amalgam (H. Davy), the combination being attended with great 
depression of temperature (Orioli, Dobereiner, I. 299.) e. g, 1 pt. lead, 
1 bismuth, and 3 mercury. (H. Davy.) 

E. Amalgam of Lead and Tin.— A bar of the alloy of lead and tin, 
immersed in cold mercury, is instantly penetrated by the mercury, an4 
^noded at the lower part; it likewise becomes covered at the part near 
the surlace of the liquid, with six-sided tables, some of which. float on th^ 
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top. A crystal of a salt immersed in a watery liqoid, is ohiefl^ dissolved at 
the upper part, because the solution is heavier than the liquid; in this 
case, the contrary effect is produced, because the fluid amalgam of lead 
and tin is lighter than the mercury. (Daniell.) 



F. Amalgam of Bismuth, Lbad, and Tin. — a, Rose*s fusible metal 
fused with -^ pt. of mercury, liquefies at a temperature considerably 
below 100; €.g. 9, tea-spoon made of it melts when put into a cup of tea. 
When fused in a glass tube and immediately poured out, it leaves a 
specular film behind it. (Berzelius, Lehrh,) 

5. Amalffam for injecting anatomical preparations: 20 pts. bismuth, 
12 lead, 7 tm, and 4 mercury, (or more exactly: 497 pts. bismuth, 310 
lead, 177 tin, and 100 mercury). Silver-white, solid at ordinary tempe- 
ratnres, becomes soft at 67*5°, melts at 77 '5°, and does not solidify till 
cooled down to 60°. (Gobel, JSchw. 48, 486.) Another recipe: I pt bis* 
muth, ] lead, 1 tin, and a proportionate quantity of mercury. 

c. Amalgam for silvering the inside of glass globes: 2 pts. bismuth, 
1 lead, 1 tin, and 10 mercury. This amalgam hardens after a while. 



Mercury and Iron. 

A. Iron-amaloam. — Combination between these metals is very diffi- 
cult, and takes place under peculiar circumstances only; it is possible, 
indeed, that all the varieties of iron-amalgam hitherto obtained, may be 
mere mixtures of mercury with very finely divided iron. 

1. Sodium-amalgam immersed in a saturated solution of green vitriol, 
is converted in a rew minutes, into a silvery, tenacious mass, separate 
globules of which very readily obey the magnet; when exposed to the 
air, it quickly becomes covered with a yellow film of ferric oxide. The 
watery liquid above the amalgam thus formed, contains sulphate of soda, 
together with flakes of hydrated ferric oxide. (Klauer, ^nn. Pharm. 10, 
89.) When the amalgam is formed in this manner, with a mixture of 
1 pt. sodium and 100 mercury, hydrogen gas is evolved; when the evolu* 
tion of gas ceases, which it does after a few minutes, the formation of the 
amalgam is complete. In small globules, it is attracted by a strong 
magnet. When distilled, it leaves finely divided iron. When exposed to 
the air, it becomes covered with a blackish grey coating of oxide, but the 
decomposition is not completed till after a considerable lime. When the 
amalgam is heated in contact with the air, and stirred at the same time, the 
iron bams in small glittering stars. TBottger, J, pr. Chem, 1, 304.)—- 
2. Zinc-amalgam formed of equal weigots of mercury and zinc, is tritu- 
rated with aqueous protochloride of iron, and the resulting mixture of 
iron and mercury kneaded together at a high temperature, till complete 
combination takes place. (Aikin, OiJh, 14, 242.) — 3. One part of iron 
filings is intimately mixed with 2 parts of alum; 2 or 3 parts of mercury 
are then added; the whole triturated for an hour, at a gentle heat, with 
\ pt. of water; and the alam finally removed by washing with a larger 
quantity of water. This amalgam swells up after a while to doable its 
original volume [from liberation of hydrogen 1], and when it is pressed 
with the fingers, the bladders burst, and the mass becomes filled with 
cracks and small holes. When the amalgam is triturated with ulver- 
glance or red silver-ore, the mercury is transferred to the silver. (Vogel, 
€rM. Chem. Ann. 1789, 2, 309.)— IT 4. Joule {Cfhem. Gm. 1850, 339) 
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obtains an amalgam having the composition FeHg, bj the electrolysis of 
an iron solution^ the negative pole being formed of mercarj. IT. 

B. Iodide op MBacuRY and Iron. — Formed hy evaporating a 
saturated solution of iodide of mercury in aqueous protiodide of iron, 
over oil of vitriol in vacuo ; this mode of evaporation is rendered neces- 
sary by the great tendency of the solution to oxidate. —Yellowish-brown 
prisms, which, when exposed to the air, become covered with a red-brown 
powder. (Bonsdorff.) — The solution of iodide of mercury in hot aqueous 
iodide of iron deposits part of the iodide of mercury as it cools ; the 
remaining liquid, evaporated till it forms a saline crust, yields brownish-' 
yellow, very deliquescent needles, which are decomposed by a larger 
quantity of water, and dissolve in strong acetic acid and in alcohol. 
(Berthemot.) 

C. Bromide of Mercurt and Iron. — Turbid yellowish prisms, 
which quickly deliquesce when exposed to the air in its ordinary state. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

D. Chloride of Mercury and Iron. — Aqueous protochloride of 
iron readily takes up corrosive sublimate, and first deposits a portion of 
that compound unaltered: but, afterwards, when evaporated over oil of 
vitriol, yields honey-yellow, rhombic prisms, isomorphous with those of 
the manganese salt, and therefore consisting of FeCl, HgCl + 4 Aq. 
They deliquesce in the air, with separation of a brown powder, (Bons- 
dorff.) 

Mercury and Cobalt. 

A. Cobalt- AMALGAM. — 1 . Sodium-amaJgam immersed in a saturated 
solution of chloride of cobalt, liberates hydrogen eas and precipitates 
protoxide of cobalt, converting the liquid into a violet-coloured magma, 
and at the same time takes up a portion of the cobalt. The amalgam is 
less fluid than mercury, and is not affected by the magnet till part of the' 
mercury has been driven off by heat. (Bottger.) — 2. An amalgam con- 
sisting of 1 pt. of zinc and 6 of mercury, immersed in an aqueous solution 
of chloride of cobalt supersaturated with ammonia^ liberates a consider- 
able quantity of hydrogen gas, and is converted inte cobalt-amalgam, 
the zinc dissolving in the liquid. The liquid above the zinc-amalgam 
most be renewed as often as it loses its colour. The zinc still contained 
in the amalgam may be dissolved out by boiline dilute sulphuric acid, 
which does not act on the cobalt of the compound. The amalgam is of a 
dull silver-white colour, and is attracted by the magnet, even when not 
perfectly freed from zinc. ' When heated in a close vessel, it leaves the 
oobaJt in the form of a srej magnetic mass. Exposed to the air, it 
becomes covered with a black powder of oxidized cobalt — Aqueous 
chloride or sulphate of cobalt, yields the same amalgam, but not so 
qnickly ; from nitrate of cobalt the zinc-amalgam separates nothing but 
protoxide. (Damonr, J, pr, Chem. 17, 846.) 

B. Chloride of Mercurt and Cobalt. — By dissolving corrosive 
snblimato in aqueous chloride of cobalt, and evaporating, carmine- 
ooloured, highly deliquescent prisms are obtained, isomorphous with the 
corresponding manganese and iron salts. (Bonsdorff.) 

VOL. VI. K 
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Mercury and Nickel. 

A. Nickel- AMALGAM. — ^Wlien sodium-amaJgam \b immersed in water 
saturated with chloride of nickel, and the liqaid heated, hydrogen gas is 
eyolved, hydrated oxide of nickel precipitated, and the sodiiim-amalffam 
oonverted into nickel-amalgam. This amalgam is almost as flaid as 
mercnry. It is not magnetic, and canses no evolution of gas when 
immersed in water or in dilute acids. (Bdttger, J, pr. Chem, 12, 351.) — 
2. On treating a nickel-solution in the manner described for the prepa- 
ration of cobalt-amalgam, the same phenomena are produced. After a 
few days, when the amalgam no lonffer liberates hydrogen from fresh 
quantities of the ammonio-chloride of nickel, it is pulverized and boiled 
tor a while with dilute sulphuric acid, till the greater part of the zino 
has dissolved, with evolution of hydrogen. If the boiling be too long 
continued, the nickel likewise dissolves, fetid hydrogen gas being at the 
same time evolved. — The amalgam is solid, and may be attracted by the 
magnet. When distilled, it leaves metallic nickel in the form of an ash- 
grey, spongy mass. On exposure to the air, a black crust of oxidized 
nickel forms upon its surface till it is converted into running mercury. 
Cold dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid dissolves out the nickel from 
it very slowly, — the same acids, when hot, produce this effect somewhat 
more quickly. Nitric acid dissolves it completely. It may be combined 
with larger quantities of mercury. Aqueous chloride or sulphate of 
nickel may be substituted for the ammonio-chloride, but they form the 
amalgam less quickly; from nitrate of nickel, zinc-amalgam throws down 
nothing but hydrated oxide of nickel. (Damour.) 

B. Chloride of Merctjrt and Nickel. — By spontaneous evapo- 
ration, small, apple-green, regular octohedrons are obtained, having 
probably a composition corresponding to that of chloride of mercury and 
calcium; and the mother-liquid, when evaporated over sulphurio acid, 
yields deliquescent oblique rhombic prisms. (Bonsdorff.) 



Mercury and Copper. 

A. CoppER-AMALOAM.— 1 . A piooc of coppcr-foil immersed in a sola- 
tion of nitrate of mercury, is gradually penetrated by the mercury, and 
at last becomes brittle. — 2 . The amalgam may be formed by triturating 
mercury with common salt and verdigris. (Lewis.) — 3. By triturating 2 
parts of mercury, 2^ of verdigris, and L of common salt with a small 
quantity of heated vinegar, which must be renewed as it evaporates, and 
purifying the amalgam by washing. (Boyle.) — 4. By mixing 1 part of 
finely divided copper— obtained by reducing the oxide with hydrogen, 
or by precipitation from the sulphate by zinc or iron— with a few drops 
of mercurous nitrate, by which it is quiclcened, and then triturating with 
8 parts of mercury, a light red amalgam is formed. (Berzelius.)— 
5. Mercury placed in contact with the negative pole of a voltaic pile, 
and covered with solution of blue vitriol into which the positive wire 
dips, becomes perfectly saturated with copper. (Grove, Phil. Mag. J. 15, 
83.) % According to Joule, the amalgam thus obtained has the compo- 
sition CuHg; and the same definite compound Is obtained by dissolving 
copper in mercury, and removing the excess of the latter by stiong 
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pressure. (Chem, Gaz. IS50, 339.) ^—6. Sodiam-amalgam immersed in 
a solution of blue vitriol, is converted into copper-amalgam. (Klauer.)— 
A strong solution of blue vitriol and sal-ammoniac, treated in a similar 
manner, yields a somewhat bulky amalgam of copper and ammonium, 
which has a reddish or golden-yellow colour, and soon decomposes. — 
7. Zinc-amalgam, immersed in a copper solution supersaturated with 
ammonia, forms an amalgam in white ramifications. (Damour.) 

B. hyposulphite ofMereurotts and Cuprous Oxide f — When a solution 
of hyposulphite of mercuric oxide and potash is mixed with sulphate of 
cupric oxide, the liquid remains clear at first, but soon becomes turbid, 
and yields a brown-red precipate, which must be washed with cold water. 
Part of the excess of acid appears to be converted into sulphuric acid by 
reducing the protoxides of copper and mercury to dioxides. The preci- 
pitate heated out of contact of air, yields sulphurous acid, mercury, 
sulphide of silver, and sulphide of copper. It blackens when boiled with 
water, which dissolves sulphuric acid from it and forms sulphide of 
copper. Nitric acid extracts copper from it, with evolution of nitrous 
gas, and leaves a light yellow powder, consisting of sulphide of mercury 
combined with the nitrate and sulphate of mercuric oxide. Ammonia 
and potash blacken the precipitate when heated with it, and acquire a 
blue colour; with potash, however, the colour is but faint. (Rammels- 
berg, Fo^g, 56, 319.) 

Raxnmelsberg. 

6Cu20 360 .... 26-32 .... 2614 

3Hg»0 624 .... 45-61 .... 45-60 

8S»02 384 .... 28-07 .... 27*51 

KO .... .... 1-02 

5(Cu«0,S20») + 3{ Hg«0,S20«) 1368 .... 10000 I! 10027 

C. Chloride op Mercury and Copper, — Prom a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate in aqueous chloride of copper, the simple chloride of mer- 
cury separates first, and afterwards the double salt in needles united in 
radiated masses and permanent in the air. (Bonsdorfi;) 

D. Chloride of Mercury, Copper, and Potassium. — A dilute solu< 
tion of mono-acid or bi-acid chloride of mercury and potassium (pp. 101,102), 
mixed with chloride of copper and left to evaporate freely, yields crystals 
of the double salt now under consideration. Afterwards, either the 
double chloride of mercury and potassium, or the chloride of copper 
separates out, accordingly as the one or the other salt was in excess in 
the mixture. An excess of one of the salts is essential to the formation of 
good crystals of the double salt. (Bonsdorfi'.) 

Right rhombic prisms. Fi^. 75 ; also with the p- face instead of the 
y- faces «^ : tt=109'*23'; y : y backwards = 70*5'. (Nordenskiold.) — 
The crystals have a strong glassy lustrej their colour is between emerald- 
green and grass-green, and they yield a light green powder. — The salt 
rases when heated, turns yeUowisn-brown, evolves water, and afterwards 
corrosive sublimate. Permanent in dry air, but turns yellowish in damp 
lur from decomposition. In air saturated with moisture, it deliquesces and 
forms needles, probably consisting of chloride of mercury and potassium. 
The crystals, when immersed in cold water, to which they impart a light 
bine oc^onr, acquire a white glimmering surface, probably in consequence 
oi the formation of needles of the bi-acid chloride of mercury and potas- 

k2 
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sium. In boiling water they form a grass-green solution, and crystallize 
out from it unaltered when evaporated by the aid of heat; but, if the 
solution be rapidly cooled, the greater part of the chloride of mercury and 
potassium crystallizes out alone, and the liquid turns blue. The salt is 
affected in the same manner by hyd rated alcohol at a boiling heat; 
absolute alcohol does not dissolve it. (Bonsdorff, 33, 81.) 

Bonsdorff. 
Cfrygtallized. a. b, 

3KC1 2238 ... 31-28 .... 31*48 .... 31-47 

3HgCl 406-2 .... 56-78 .... 56*95 .... 57-56 

CuCl 67*4 .... 9-42 .... 932 .... 8*00 

2HO 18-0 .... 2*52 .... 2*25 .... 3-07 

3(KCl,HgCl) + CuCl + 2Aq. ... 715*4 .... 10000 Z. 100*00 .... 10010 

a was crystallized from a solution containing excess of chloride of 
copper; b from a solution containing an excess of chloride of mercury and 
potassium. (Bonsdorff.) 

Other Compoundb of Mercury. 

With SiWer, Gold, Platinum, Palladium, Rhodium, Iridium, and 
Osmium. 



Chapter XXXVII. 

SILVER. 



Proust. J. Phys. 62, 211; also N. GM. 1, 508. 



Argentum, Luna, Diana^ Argent, SUber. 

History. Silrer has been known from the earliest times. The alche- 
mists were acquainted with horn silver and nitrate of silver. 

Sources, Silver is tolerably abundant, and occurs: Native; as sul- 
phide (Vitreous Silver or Silver-glance) ; as sulphide of silver and anti- 
mony (Brittle Silver-glance or Psaturose, Red Silver, and Miargyrite); as 
sulphide of silver and iron (Sternbergite); as sulphide of silver and copper 
(Argentiferous Copper-glance); as sulphide of antimony, silver, and 
copper (Polybasite); as sulphide of antimony, silver, and lead (Donacar- 
gyrite); and in some other sulphur-salts (Fahl-ore, Graugliltigerz, Weiss- 
giiltigerz); as selenide of silver and copper (£ukairite); as iodide of 
silver; as bromide; as chloride (Horn-silver); as chloro-bromide ; as 
antimonide of silver; lus telluride of silver; as telluride of gold and silver 
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(White Tellnriuiii and Graphic Tellarium); as ailyer-amalgam; as an alloj 
of silver and copper; and as an alloy of gold and silver. 

% According to Malaguti, Durocher, and Sarzeaud (N. Ann, Chim. 
Fhys. 28, 129), a small quantity of silver occurs in sea-salt, in sea-water 
itself (about I milligramme in 100 litres); in various fuci (Fuctu serratu9 
and F. oeramoides contain at least unmnr) > ^^ chemical products for the 
preparation of which common salt is used {e,g, carbonate of soda and hydro- 
chloric acid); in the ashes of land plants, the insoluble portion containing 
more silver than the soluble part; in the ash of ox-blood, in rock-salt, and 
probably also in coal. In sea-water it occurs in the form of chloride. IT 

Preparation. — 1. The silver is first made to unite with lead, and 
the lead, together with other foreign matters, is afterwards removed. — 
a. Rich ores are fused with lead in crucibles. Two layers then form, 
the upper one consisting chiefly of silver and lead, the lower of sulphide 
of leaa and other metallic sulphides. — h. The silver ores are fused in a 
smelting furnace, and the melted mass as it flows out, is stirred up with 
melted lead. In this case, also, the silver uniies with part of the lead, 
while the rest of that metal mixes, in the form of sulphide, with the sul- 
phides of the other metals contained in the ore. — c. The silver ores are 
fused with roasted lead ores, which may likewise contain silver, and with 
artificially prepared oxide of lead, such as litharge (V. 106, 2, a). — 
d. The silver ores are fused with un roasted lead-glance and with iron : 
this is called the method of precipitation (V. 106, 2, h). — e. Very poor 
silver ores are fused with iron pyrites, and the argentiferous sulphide of 
iron thus obtained, is first roasted, and then smelted with lead ores, the 
lead separated from which, takes up the silver. — -f. Argentiferous copper 
ores are treated as described on page 398, vol. v., so as to yield argen- 
tiferous blue copper; and this, when fused with three times its weight of 
lead, and left to cool in the pans, solidifies in cakes, which are a mixture 
of two alloys. On the application of a gentle heat, the alloy which con- 
tains the larger quantity of lead, and nearly all the silver, flows out; and 
the remainder of the cake, which is contracted and porous, and contains a 
small quantity of lead and a very small quantity of silver united with 
the copper, yields, when heated to redness in contact with the air, a num- 
ber of products, among which is a small quantity of lead containing 
silver and copper. 

The argentiferous lead obtained by either of these processes, is strongly 
heated in a reverberatory furnace, the hearth of which is covered with 
lime and washed wood-ashes, the flame being made to play over it. 
The lead, together with any other base metals accidentally present, is 
oxidized by the air blown over its surface by means of two pair of 
bellows, and forms at first a comparatively impure, difficultly fusible 
oxide, the dro9s, — but afterwards a continually purer oxide, which partly 
flows off in the form of litharge, and partly smks into the hearth. The 
silver separated by this refining process, is called in German, JBlicknlver. 
•—The silver, often mixed with gold, remains behind in the metallic state, 
and is freed from the last traces of foreign metals by again fusing it in 
the air. This process yields Fine silver or Cupelled silver. — If the argen- 
tiferous lead be left to solidify slowly after fusion, lead nearly free &om 
silver crytaUizes out first, and may be removed by a ladle, while nearly 
all the silver remains in the portion (amounting to half or a third of the 
whole), which remains longest in a state of fusion . (Pattinson, Jahresber, 
17, 111.) — IT Two new methods of extracting silver from its ores, without 
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the aid of mercury, have lately heen introduced in Mexico. The first of 
these methods consists in roasting the ores with common salt; dissolving the 
resulting chloride of silver by means of a hot solution of common salt; and 
precipitating this solution with metallic copper. — According to the second 
method, the ores are converted into sulphates by roasting; the sulphates 
extracted with water ; and the solution likewise precipitated by copper, 
(Liebig & Kapp*s Jakresher, 2, 629.) — Malaguti and Durocher (CompU 
rend. 29, 735) find that silver may be directly reduced from the sulphide, 
without previous conversion into chloride, by subjecting the ores to the 
action of nascent hydrogen, or, still better, by treating them with metallic 
copper and blue vitriol, green vitriol, and alum. IT 

2. The silver is first united with mercury and then separated from 
that compound: Amalgamation. — a. Ores which only contain metallic 
silver are agitated with mercury, after being finely divided by stamping. 
— 6. Ores in which the silver exists in the form of sulphide, require a 
previous treatment with chlorine-compounds, to convert the sulphide of 
silver into chloride. It is then reduced by iron or another metal.^-* 
a. Freiberg Process. The ore is finely pounded, intimately mixed with 
common salt, and roasted — whereby metallic silver, chloride of silver, 
and sulphate of soda are produced — and afterwards worked abont in 
casks with water and iron, or other base metals, and finally also with 
mercury, which takes up the silver. The mercury is separated from the 
silver by pressing out the excess, which contains but little silver, and 
distilling the solid amalgam in an apparatus very similar to that which 
is used at Horzowitz (p. 2). The porous silver which remains is freed 
from any baser metals that may be mixed with it, by cupellation with 
lead or by ignition in the air, and subsequent treatment with dilute sul- 
phuric acid. (Lampadius.) — i8. American Process. The ore in a finely 
divided and moist condition, is exposed for a considerable time to the 
successive action of common salt, sulphate of copper, and mercury. To 
effect an intimate mixture of the ore with these materials, men or horsee 
are made to walk about for several hours on the heaps of moistened ore, 
which are formed on a paved fioor, and the whole is frequently stirred 
with shovels. The sulphate of copper used is generally roasted copper 
pyrites, known by the name of Magistral; the mixing of this substance 
with ore already containing common salt is called the IneorporcUionm 
Finally, the silver-amalgam formed by the previous processes is separated 
from the exhausted ore by washing with water in casks. (Lyon, 
JSchw. 54, 1.) In this process, the common salt and the sulphate of 
copper form sulphate of soda and protochloride of copper. The latter 
gives up chlorine, and converts part of the sulphide of silver into chloride, 
separating the sulphur, provided that an excess of common salt is present, 
to hold in solution the dichloride of copper as it forms. The latter then 
acts upon another portion of the sulphide of silver, forming disnlphide of 
copper and chloride of silver. The chloride of silver thus produced 
dissolves in the common salt, and is decomposed by the mercury snbae* 
quently added, yielding silver and calomel. This process is alwi^s 
attended with a loss of mercury, which, however, may be diminished by 
the addition of iron previously to the mercury. (Boussingault,ilnn. Ghieu 
Phys. 51, 337.) 

Might not many of the poorer silver-ores be treated as follows: 
pounding them finely — roasting them, if they contain sulphur — ^and 
heating them with a quantity of oxide of manganese and hydrochloric 
acid sufficient to convert the sulphide of silver into chloride — washing 
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tboroaghly with water— disBolving out the chloride of silver by ammonia 
— eeparatmg it bj distillation — ^and reducing with sulphoric acid and 
iron! (6m.) 

IT Malaguti and Dnrocher have examined the influence of the accom- 
panying matrix and of the soluble salts on the amalgamation of silver 
ores. They find that the matrix exerts a greater disturbing effect on the 
processi in proportion as it is fatter and more argillaceous, and less, as it 
IS poorer and more siliceous. They attribute a peculiar deteriorating 
effect to carbonate of lime, and foreign metallic sulphides (PbS, ZnS, dec); 
the presence of salts (common salt among the rest) they regard, on the 
other hand, as advantageous. From a series of comparative experiments, 
they condnde that when mercury alone is used, chloride of silver is more 
difficult to reduce than metallic silver, and even than the sulphide; but 
that the process is greatly accelerated by metallic iron. The extreme 
slowness of the American amalgamation process they attribute to the 
presence of foreign metallic sulphides, the sulphide of silver beinff con- 
verted into chloride less quickly than most of the other sulphides. jMore- 
over, this conversion of the sulphide of silver is exclusively due to the 
chloride of copper (the sulphur being either separated in the free state or 
converted into sulphuric acid, according to the fiEusility of access of the 
air), the common salt merely serving to accelerate tbe action. (Contpt^ 
rend. 29, 785; Liebig & Kopp's Jakreaber, 2, 631.) [For Percy's experi- 
ments on tho separation of silver and gold from their ores in the wet 
way, vid. Phil. Mag. J. [3], 36, 1.] IT 

Purification, 1. By repeated cnpellation with pure lead. 

2. The silver is dissolved in nitric acid, common salt added to throw 
it down as chloride, and the metal separated from that compound after 
careful washing with hot water. — a. A crucible is nearly filled with an 
intimate mixture of 8 pts. chloride of silver and 1 pt. common resin; a 
gentle heat applied at first, whereupon the resin bums with a flame 
coloured green by the hydrochloric acid formed from the chlorine of the 
horn-silver and the hydrogen of the resin ; the heat is then raised to the 
melting-point of the silver, a small quantity of borax being added, and a 
few slight blows given to the crucible to accelerate the union of the 
silver. The charcoal which remains on the top is perfectly free from 
silver ; this process is preferable to all the rest. (Mohr, Ann. Pharm, 
3, 331.)-— 6. The chloride of silver is ignited with a fixed alkali. — a. Wiik 
hydrate of potath; this, however, is rarely used. — /3. With 1 or 2 pts. of 
dry carbonate of soda. Oxygen and carbonic acid are then given off 
with effervescence. (Gm.) 

AgCl + KO,CO* = Ag + KCl + O + CO». 

The chloride of silver fuses before it is decomposed, and then sinks into 
the pores of the earthen crucible, thereby causing a loss; this loss may 
be more or less prevented by the following methods : An intimate mixture 
of 1 pt. chloride of silver and 1 pt. carbonate of potash or | pt. dry car* 
bonate of soda is placed in a glass vessel, which is carefully heated to 
low redness in a crucible filled with sand ; the contents are then washed 
with water, and the silver is obtained in the form of a soft powder. This 
process is dangerous, from the liability of the glass to crack. — The mix- 
ture is placed in an earthen crucible, and the temperature kept for the 
first haif-hour at low redness, so that the greater part of the gases are 
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given off before the mass fuses and spits ; after which^ a stronger heat is 
applied. The bottom and sides of the earthen crucible are thickly covered 
with 1 ^ pt. moist carbonate of potash — ^the heat raised to redness — and 
the dry mixture of equal parts of chloride of silver and carbonate of 
potash introduced by small portions at a time. (Gm.) — Between 1 and 
2 pts. of carbonate of potash are fused in the crucible, and the thoroughly 
dried chloride of silver then introduced in successive small portions. A 
Joss of 2 or 3 per cent, by spitting is scarcely to be avoided. (Giese, 
Scker, Ann, 3, 141.) A mixture of carbonate of soda with the carbonate 
of potash is useful, because it lowers the melting-point. (Mobr.) — In 
every case, the mixture is strongly ignited at last, to bring about the 
union of the separated silver. — The silver reduced by this process some- 
times retains a small quantity of chloride, which remains behind when 
the silver is dissolved m nitric acid. (Proust.)—^. With lime, — 100 pts. 
of chloride of silver, 20 of dried lime, and 4*2 of charcoal. (Oay-Lussac, 
Ann, Chim, Phys, 14, 319.) With these proportions, ^at loss is 
incurred; (Trommsdorff, N. Tr. 5, 2, 437.) 1 pt. of chloride of silver 
with 14 to 2 pts. lime, fuses imperfectly, and produces but an incomplete 
separation of the silver. (Meissner, BerL Jahrb, 1818, 178.) — c. The 
chloride of silver is boiled with strong caustic potash, and the resulting 
oxide of silver, after being washed and dried, is fused till the silver melts 
together. For this purpose, the chloride of silver precipitated by common 
salt is weU washed with water by decantation, the liquid being frequently 
stirred with a glass rod, and then, while still moist, boiled in a clean 
vessel of platinum, silver, or iron, with excess of potash-ley of specifio 
gravity at least I '25, stirring well all the time, till a sample of the oxide 
taken out and washed, dissolves completely in nitric acid. The oxide is 
then washed by decantation, first three times with hot water, and then 
with cold water, because, when nearly washed, it has a tendency to rise 
to the surface of the hot water. The oxide, if pure, is heated alone 
till it is reduced to the metallic state ; if it still contains chloride of 
silver, a small portion of carbonate of potash is added. The quantity of 
chloride stiU present being but small, there is no fear of loss from its 
sinking into the cracible, or by spitting. (W. Gregory, Fhil, Mag, J, 22, 
284.) — d. The chloride of silver is placed in contact with iron or sine 
and water, to which, in order to accelerate the action, a small q^nantity of 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid may be added ; and the reduced silver is 
quickly washed, first with, acidulated and afterwards with hot pure water, 
and then fused with borax and nitre. Silver precipitated by zinc presents 
the appearance of a soft grey powder. Giese decomposes 1 part of 
chloride of silver with 1 part of zinc, 2 parts of oil of vitriol, and 6 of 
water; with these proportions, the whole of the zinc dissolves. Iron- 
wire may also be used for the same purpose. Or the chloride of silver 
may be heated in an iron vessel with iron filings and water, and a small 
^quantity of hydrochloric acid. (Lesage.) — It is not easy to obtain a com- 
jplete decomposition with zinc; moreover, a. small quantity of that metal 
unites with the silver, and cannot be removed by hydrochloric acid — so 
likewise do some of the impurities of the zinc or the iron. (Gregory.) 
The chloride of silver may also be decomposed by trituration with twice 
its weight of mercury and a small quantity of water, the resulting 
amalgam ignited after washing with water, and the residual silver 
formed into a button by fusion with -^^ of its weight of borax. — t, A 
cylinder, open at top, closed at bottom with a piece of membrane, and 
containing water in which finely divided chloride of silver is diffused^ 
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is placed apon a zinc plate immersed in water, and a connexion made by 
means of a silrer or platinum wire, between the zinc plate and the water 
of the cylinder. (Fischer, Schw, 20, 48.) This decomposition takes about 
a week, and is only adapted for small quantities. (Giese.) 

3. The impure silver is dissolved m nitric acid, the dilute solution 
precipitated by copper; and the precipitated silver, after thorough 
washing, is digested with ammonia as long as that liquid acquires a blue 
colour ; or it is left for some time in contact with an aqueous solution of 
silver-uitrate, in order to dissolve the copper that is mixed with it, and 
then washed and ignited. When a solution of silver-nitrate is pre^ 
cipitated by green vitriol, the silver precipitate contains sulphate of ferric 
oxide (or sulphate of ferric oxide and silver-oxide, according to Giese), 
which remains behind in the form of a yellow powder when the silver u 
dissolved in nitric acid. 

Properties, Silver crystallizes naturally in forms belonging to the 
regular system. Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, and 11 (with octohedral faces). 
Afacle-crystals of cubes and lencite-octohedrous also occur; dendritic 
forms are likewise frequent. It is harder than gold, but softer than 
copper; elastic; gives a clear ringing sound; is very malleable and ductile; 
may be hammered into leaves, 0*00001 of an inch in thickness. One 
grain of silver may be drawn out into a wire 400 feet long. Fracture 
indented. Specific gravity of fused silver 10*4382 (Karsten), 10*474 
(Brissou), 10*481 (Fahrenheit), 10*53 (G. Rose); of hammered silver, 
10*510 (Brisson), 10*50 (Muscbenbroek), 10*57 (G. Rose); of silver pre* 
cipitated from the nitrate by green vitriol, from 10*56 to 10*92 (G. Rose). 
Silver is the whitest of all the metals. 

In the finely-divided state, e.g, as obtained in the decomposition of the 
chloride by zinc in the humid way, silver presents the appearance of a dull, 
dark grey powder. To obtain it in this form, the chloride must not be 
precipitated at a hi^h temperature, or washed with water at a temperature 
above BO'*, or dried by the aid of heat : neither must the silver precipitated 
by zinc be subjected to heat in either of these ways. If a higher tem- 
perature is applied, the silver becomes more compact, whiter, and more 
metallic. (Berzelins.) Silver precipitated on glass in very thin films (by 
aldehyde-ammonia), or thrown down from a liquid in the form of a very 
fine powder, exhibits a violet colour by transmitted light. 

Silver may be welded. Pulverulent silver reduced from the chlo- 
ride by zinc may be welded by the process devised by Wollaston 
for platinum. (Foumet, Ann, Chim. Pliys, 75, 435.) Fuses at 999® 
(C. Prinsep), at 1000=' (Pouillet), at 1034^ (Guyton-Morveau), at 1223** 
(Daniell), and in the fused state exhibits a stronger lustre. According to 
Persoz {Chim, molecuL 240), pieces of solid silver float upon the melted 
metal, showing that silver expands in solidifying, like water. 

Silver in the melted state absorbs oxygen in the same loose manner 
as water takes up various gases. This effect takes place when the silver 
IS fused in the air, or under a small quantity of nitre. The absorbed 
oxygen escapes as the silver solidifies, and may be collected over water. 
If, in consequence of rapid cooling, the surface of the silver solidifies 
before the oxygen has escaped from the interior, the gas bursts the super- 
ficial crust, and drives out part of the fused silver in spherules and ex- 
crescences ; this effect is called the spitting of silver. Charcoal powder 
thrown on melting silver withdraws the absorbed oxygen, and con- 
sequently prevents the silver from spitting as it cools. (Samuel Lucas, 
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Ann, Chim. Phy%, 12, 402; also Schw. 5B, 187; also N. Tr. 4, 2, 81,) 
%. AccordiDg to H. Rose {Pogg. 68, 274), the spitting of silver takes 
place not onlj in contact with the air, but also under layers of yarious 
salts an inch thick, sufficient, therefore, to prevent access of atmospherio 
oxygen ; in this case, however, the salt must contain a substance which 
does not give up oxygen till raised to a very high temperature ; moreover^ 
the saline covering must consist of easily fusible salts, which do not 
solidify till after the silver. No spitting Uikes place when silver is fused 
under common salt ; but on the addition of nitre, spitting is produced. 
Chlorate of potash, however, does not produce this effect, because it gives 
up the whole of its oxygen before the silver melts. These £acts will 
serve to explain why it is that no spitting takes place in the reduction of 
silver by carbonate of potash. For the evolution of oxygen takes place 
at a temperature below that at which silver melts; and the reduced 
porous metal does not fuse till the heat is considerably increased ; but it 
then finds no more oxygen in the fused chloride of potassium to combine 
with, and the oxygen of the air is completely kept off by the saline crust. 
Spitting is also not produced under very viscid saline crusts, even when a 
sufficiency of oxygen is present. IT 8 grammes of silver fused in the air 
give off 0*0078 litre of oxygen in solidifying ; but the presence of 5 per 
cent, of copper deprives the silver of the power' of absorbing oxygen« 
(Chevillot, Ann. Chim, Phys. 18, 299; also Schw, 53, 190.) When small 
quantities of nitre are thrown on melted silver at intervals, for half an 
hour, and the crucible is then placed under a bell-jar filled with water, the 
silver gives off 22 times its volume of oxygen gas, and acquires a rough, 
wrinkled surfiice. [Might not part of the oxygen here evolved proceed 
from peroxide of potassium f] When oxygen gas is passed for half an hour 
over melted silver Contained in a porcelain tube, the tube closed, and then 
left to cool, a vacuum is first formed in the tube (rendered evident by the 
rising of the liquid which closes it), but afterwaras, as the silver solidifies, 
a large quantity of oxygen is evolved. When silver fused in the air is 
dropped into water, every drop gives off large bubbles of oxygen gas. A 
small quantity of copper diminishes the absorption of the oxygen, and 
2 or 3 per cent, stops it completely ; lead and gold act in the same manner. 
(Gay-Lussao, Ann. Chim. Phys, 45, 221.) Silver at a white heat decom- 
poses aqueous vapour passed over it, liberating a small quantity of 
hydrogen and taking up oxygen, whereby it acquires the property of 
spitting. 

Silver boils only at the temperature produced by a burning mirror or 
by oxygen gas ; it then rises in white fumes. In an open crucible it 
volatilizes gradually, even at an incipient white heat, losing about 1 per 
cent, in an hour; not, however, if it be covered with charcoal dust, 
(Lampadius, J. pr. Chem, 16, 204.) 

Compounds of Stiver. 
Silver and Oxtoen. 

A. Svhoxide of Silver. Ag*0 ? 

1. A solution of silver-oxide in aqueous ammonia deposits, on ex- 

f^osure to the air, a suboxide which exhibits a grey colour and strong 
iistre by reflected light, and when in thin layers, a bright yellow by 
transmitted light; it contains 108 silver to 5*4 oxygen, and when heated, 
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foaes, gires off oxygen, and is oonyerted into metallio silyer. (Faraday^ 
Quaf-t. J. o/Sc. 4, 268; also Ann. Chim. Pkys. 0, 107.) 

2. The oxalate, mellitate, and citrate of silver-oxide, heated to 100'', or 
a little higher, in a cnrrent of hydrogen gas, are reduced to yellow or 
brown salts of the suboxide. The dark wine-red solution of citrate of 
suboxide of silver in water yields, with potash, a black precipitate, which, 
after drying, acquires the metallic lustre by pressure. When heated, it is 
resolved into oxygen gas and metallic silver; with oxygen-acids, it is 
resolved into the oxide which dissolves, and metallic silver which remains 
behind. With hydrochloric acid it yields a brown powder, probably con- 
sisting of dichloride of silver; q.t, (Wohler, Ann. Pharm. 30, 1; also 
Foffo. 46. 629.) 

B. SlLyER-OXIDB. AgO. 

Formation. 1. Silver does not oxidise either in dry or in moist air at 
any temperature below its boiling point ; but when heated to that tem- 
perature in the air on charcoal by oxygen gas, or in Marcet's blowpipe, or 
the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, it bums with a greenish light, depositing a 
brown powder on glass held over it. Silver-leaf made to close tne circuit 
of the voltaic battery, or a wire through which the charge of a strong 
electric battery is passed, likewise bums with a greenish lignt. — 2. Silver 
decomposes oil of vitriol ut the boiling heat, nitric acid at ordinary tem- 
peratures. It is less oxidized than platinum by fusion in the air in contact 
with nitre or with caustic potash. — 3. Silver dissolves in a boiling solution 
of ferric sulphate, the product bein^ ferrous sulphate and silver-sulphate, 
but separates out again in the metallic state on cooling; so that the ferrio 
sulphate is reproduced : 

Fe»0»,3S0» + Ag« 2(PeO,SO») + AgO,SO». 

(Sch. 94.). If the air be not excluded, part of the silver remains in 
solution when the liquid is cooled, especially when a large quantity of 
free sulphuric acid is present ; for part of the ^rrous sulphate produced at 
the higher temperature is converted — with especial rapidity when the 
acid is in excess — into ferric sulphate, and can therefore no longer con- 
tribute to the precipitation of the silver on cooling. Moreover, ferric sul- 
phate, even in the cold, dissolves a small quantity of silver, which may be 
precipitated by common salt or green vitriol. The solution of the silver 
is particularly rapid and abundant when excess of sulphuric acid is pre- 
sent; for the ferrio oxide, which has given up oxygen to the silver, then 
takes it up again with greater facility from the air. ( Wetzlar, Schw, 53, 94.) 
The silver which is precipitated on cooling is contaminated with basio 
sulphate of ferric oxide. The supernatant liquid contains ferric oxide, 
ferrous oxide, and silver-oxide in solution, and therefore yields a black 
precipitate with ammonia; blue, with ferricyanide of potassium; and 
white, with common salt. (A. V&gel, J. pr. Chan. 20, 362.) 

Preparation. — 1. By precipitating an aaueous solution of silver- 
nitrate with potash or baryta-water free from hydrochloric acid, washing 
the precipitate, and drying it at a gentle heat. — 2. By boiling recently 
precipitated and still moist chloride of silver with excess of caustic 
potash, of sp. gr. from 1*25 to 1'3, and then washing and drying. 
(Gregory.) — The chloride of silver must not be triturated in the mortar, 
because it then aggregates in lumps, and becomes more difficult to decom« 
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'pose. The boiliDg must be coDtinned till a sample taken out and wasbed 
dissolves completely in nitric acid ; if this should not take place after ten 
Ininutes* boiling, the potash-ley must be poured off^ the oxide triturated 
In a mortar — which may now be done without injury — and again boiled 
for Bve minutes, either with the old or with fresh potash-ley. In some 
cases, it is necessary to decant the liqnid yet once more, again triturate 
the oxide, and boil a third time. The oxide is then washed three times 
by decantation with boiling water, then repeatedly with cold water, and 
lastly on the filter. (Gregory.) 

Properties. — The oxide prepared by (1) is a brown powder, which 
when dried between 60® and 80° becomes nearly black; its specific 
gravity is 7 143 (Herapath), 7 250 (P. Boullay), 8 2558 (Karsten), it haa 
a disagreeable metallic taste. (Proust, Bucholz.) When prepared by (2) 
it forms a soft, black or bluish-black powder. (Gregory.) 

Berzelius. Thomson. 

earlier. later. latest. 

Ag 108 .... 93-103 ... 93075 .... 93*103 .... 93112 .... 932 

P 8 .... 6-897 .... 6-925 .... 6-897 .... 6*888 .... 6-8 

AgO 116 .... 100000 .... 100000 .... 100000 .... 100000 .... 1000 

Gay-Lussflc 

H. Davy. & Tbenard. Val. Rose. Proust. Bacholz. Kirwan. ** 

Ag 93-1 .... 92-937 .... 91*38 .... 9133 .... 90*9 .... 90*25 

O 6-9 .... 7*063 .... 8*62 .... 8*67 .... 9*1 .... 9-75 

AgO 1000 .... 100-000 .... 10000 .... 100 00 .... 100-0 .... 10000 

Decomposed by light or at a red heat into oxygen gas and metallic 
silver. Hydrogen gas reduces it to the metallic state, even at 100^ 
(Wbhler, Ann Fharm. 30, 4.) — Gives up its oxygen to aqueous phos- 
phorous acid. In the recently precipitated state, it is decomposed by 
aaueous sulphurous acid, yielding metallic silver and soluble sulphate of 
silver-oxide; but the decomposition is not complete, even when heat is 
applied. (A. Vogel.) Under water it is reduced by zinc, cadmium, tin, 
and copper, but not by iron or mercury. (Fischer, Pogg. 10, 605.) — In 
aqueous hypochlorous acid, it yields chloride of silver, oxygen gas, and a 
small quantity of chlorine. (Balard.) 

Combinations, a. With Water. — Aqueous Silver-oxide. — The oxide is 
slightly soluble in water, and imparts to it a metallic taste (Bucholz, 
Beitr. 2, 5), and alkaline reaction (Fischer, Kastn. Arch. 9, 356.) The 
solution acquires a reddish colour when exposed to light, is rendered 
turbid by a small quantity of carbonic acid, and recovers its clearness on 
the addition of a larger quantity of that acid. (Wetzlar, Schw. 53, 102.) 

h. With Acids, forming the Salts op Silver-oxide, or Silver- 
«ALTS. — The affinity of silver-oxide for acids is greater than that of 
cupric oxide or zinc-oxide. The silver-salts are prepared by dissolving 
the metal in oxidating acids, such as sulphuric or nitric acid, or by 
double decomposition. Silver-salts are generally colourless, unless they 
contain a coloured acid. The soluble salts do not redden litmus pro- 
vided the acid is saturated ; they have a strongly metallic taste, and act 
as acrid poisons. Those which contain volatile acids give them up at a 
red heat, and leave metallic silver; with carbonate of soda before the 
blowpipe, they all yield a metallic globule. With borax and micro- 
cosmic salt, they behave like oxide of silver. 
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The following sabstances precipitate silver from its solution in the 
metallic state: Phosphortu, — A dilate solution of the nitrate is more 
rapidly reduced by this substance than a strong solution. Liquid 
sulphide of phosphorus throws down an olive-green, non-metallic 
powder. (Boeck.) Phosphoric oxide, on the contrary, throws down 
phosphide of silver and phosphate of silver-oxide. (Dulong.) The pre- 
cipitation takes place in the cold, and without evolution of hydrogen. 
(Wurtz.) Phosphorous add. — Characters traced on paper with a solu- 
tion of silver become metallic in a bottle containing phosphorus and 
atmospheric air. (Grotthuss.) — PhosphurHted hydrogen gas : 

SCAgCNOj) + PH, = 8Ag + PO4 + 3H0 + 8N0,. 

The bulky precipitate which this gas produces in a solution of nitrate or 
sulphate of silver-oxide is brown at fir^it, but consists of metallic silver, 
and gradually assumes a metallic aspect ; the liquid contains phosphoric 
acid. (H. Hose, Pogg, 1 4, 184; 24, 31 S).— Sulphurous acid. This sub- 
stance forms with silver-solutious a white precipitate, which turns grey 
on boiling; the remaining liouid, which still contains sulphurous acid, 
becomes turbid repeatedly wnen left to stand for some time, and yet 
retains silver in solution ; the precipitated silver is generally mixed with 
sulphide. (A. Vogel, J. pr. Chem. 29, 279.) — Sulphite of ammonia 
throws down white sulphite of silver-oxide, which becomes covered, 
slowly at ordinary temperatures, but quickly on the application of heat, 
with a silver-shinmg film of metal. Sulphurous acid Uirows down white 
flakes, which soon turn yellowish, afterwards brown, and then contain 
sulphide of silver. A similar precipitation is produced by sulphite of 
potash, which, however, besides the white flakes, which afterwards turn 
brown, likewise produces black metallic-looking laminsB of sulphide qf 
silver. (Pleischl, ZeUschr. Phys. v. Wiss. 3, 106.) — Zinc^ cadium, tin, 
lead, iron, manganese, copper, mercury, bismuth, tellurium, antimony, 
arsenic. — Lead and tin precipitate the nitrate solution most quickly; 
then follow the other metals in this order : cadmium, zinc, copper, bismuth, 
antimony, arsenic, mercury. (Fischer, Pogg, 6, 43.) — Zinc immersed in a 
slightly acidulated silver-solution, becomes covered, from the beginning tp 
the end of the precipitation, with black, moss-like silver, containing zinc; 
the deposit, however, assumes a lighter colour towards the edges, anf)^ 
when detached by gas-bubbles, parts with the zinc which it contains, and 
turns white, but resumes its dark colour if again brought in contact with 
the zinc. If a neutral solution of silver be used, only the portions first 
precipitated are black ; the subsequent portions are continually lighter in 
colour. (Wetzlar, Schw. 50, 98). — According to Fischer, on the contrarj^, 
neutral solutions are disposed to yield alloys from beginning to end of 
the precipitation ; acid solutions, on the contrary, only towards the end. 
— It the silver solution contains copper, the silver is nevertheless precipi- 
tated free from copper, the latter metal not being reduced till after the 
silver. (Fischer.) — Zinc reduces nitrate of silver-oxide in the dry state, 
and likewise in the state of aqueous or alcoholic solution, — also the 
aqueous sulphate, and the carbonate and phosphate when immersed in 
water. (Fischer.) Cadmium reduces tne same silver-salts as zinc. 
(Fischer.) — Tin, immersed in an aqueous solution of silver-nitrate, throws 
aown bla^k metallic silver, together with a brown powder, at the same 
time colouring the liquid brown. From the alcoholic solution of the 
nitrate, tin precipitates but a small quantity of silver, and only on first 
immersion. It reduces the dry nitrate of silver oxide, the aqueous solu- 
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iion of the ealphate, and the carbonate and phosphate immersed in water. 
(Fischer.) — Iron rednces the aqueous solution of the sulphate, and the 
4»irbonate and phosphate immersed in water. It does not reduce the 
alcoholic nitrate, and in an aqueous solution of that salt, reduction takes 
place only where the iron projects above the liquid,— or when it is 
dipped into an acid solution, then taken out and exposed to the air till 
it has become covered with ferrous nitrate, and again immersed. At a 
boiling heat, the aqueous nitrate is easily reduced by iron. (Fischer, 
Brandenburg; comp. I. 370.... 37 2) — Manganese reduces silver but very 
slightly from the solution of the nitrate. (Fischer.) — TeUurium acts very 
freely on the solution, and forms a black powder, which does not assume 
the metallic lustre under pressure. (Fischer.) — Bismuth reduces the nitrate 
of silver-oxide dissolved in water or alcohol, and the carbonate when 
immersed in water, but not the aqueous sulphate. (Fischer.) — Antimony 
reduces only the aqueous nitrate and the carbonate immersed in water, 
not the alcoholic nitrate or the aqueous sulphate. (Fischer.) — Arsenic 
reduces the aqueous and alcoholic nitrate. — Copper exerts a reducing 
action on the nitrate, both in the dry state and when dissolved in water 
or alcohol— on the aqueous solution of the sulphate, and on the carbonate 
and phosphate immersed in water. (Fischer.) Silver precipitated by 
^)opper from the nitrate is pure at first, but the portions last thrown 
dowii are contaminated with copper, proceeding from galvanic action ; the 
copper, however, redissolves on immersion for some time in a solution of 
silver-nitrate. (Gay-Lussac, Oilb. 72, 326.) — Mercury, immersed in an 
aqueous solution of the nitrate or sulphate of silver-oxide throws down an 
amalgam of silver. From the alcoholic solution, it precipitates a black 
powder containing suboxide of silver; it also exerts a slight action on the 
carbonate and phosphate. (Fischer.) — Brass and the alloys of silver with 
sine, tin, and lead, likewise reduce silver-salts completely; palladium 
exerts no reducing action. (Fischer; vid. Fischer, Gilb, 72, 289; Pogg. 
6, 43; 8, 488; 10, 607; 12, 503; 16, 126.)— |Tor the action of metals 
upon chloride of silver, chromate of silver-oxide, and the ammoniacal 
solutions of silver, see these compounds.] — Uranous oxide. — This oxide, 
prepared according to the second process described on page 159, vol. iv, — 
but not that which is prepared by the third process — decomposes a solu- 
tion of silver-nitrate without any evolution of gas, producing metallic 
silver and uranic nitrate. (Ebelmen, HT. Ann, Chim, Phys. 5, 219); 

AgO,NO« + 2UO = Ag + U«03,N0«. 

Hydrated Manganous oxide, (Schnaubert, Von der VenffandUchafi, 
pp. 103, 106.) — ^Alkalis added to a mixed aqueous solution of a silver- 
salt und a manganous salt, throw down a black mixture of silver and 
peroxide of manganese, which dissolves in acids, reproducing a silver-salt 
and a manganous salt. (W5hler, Pogg. 41, 344.) — Ferrous Sulphate,-^ 
From an aqueous solution of nitrate or sulphate of silver-oxide, green 
vitriol throws down a greyish-white, pulverulent precipitate of metallic 
silver (Keir), which redissolves on boiling. (Proust, Bucholz; comp. 
p. 139.) The precipitation is incomplete; a silver-solution mixed with 
green vitriol, and separated from the precipitated silver, still yields a 
precipitate of chloride of silver with common salt, and likewise a preci- 
pitate of metallic silver on further addition of green vitriol. (Wetzlar.) 
The precipitated silver is mixed with basic sulphate of ferric oxide, 
which remains behind on dissolving the silver in nitric acid. (Giese, 
A. Yogehy-^Protochloride of Tin,^^The solution of this substance added in 
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aniiill qnaiititj to a silTer-solution, tlirovs down chloride of silyer^ which, 
on farther addition of the tin-ealt^ is oonrerted into brownish black, pul* 
yerulent metallic silver. — Organic Compounds, — A solution of silver* 
nitrate, mixed with either volatile oils or charcoal, and exposed to snn* 
shine or raised to a boilinp^ heat, yields a precipitate of metallic silver. 
(Rumford, Sdter. J, 2, 3.) Boeck did not sncceed in producing the pre- 
cipitation by charcoal at a boiling heat. Sugar, at a boiling heat) throws 
down a black powder, which appears to be a mixture of the metal and 
the oxide. (A. Vogel.) — Tincture or infusion of galls (which does not 
act in the cold) yields on boiling, or after long standing, a black powder 
consisting of metallic silver. (Proust) — % Many organic substances 
mixed with ammonio-nitrate of silver, throw down metallic silver in the 
form of a beautiful specular film linins^ the sides of the vessel ; this effect 
is produced by aldehyde, saccharic acid, salicylous acid, and pyromeconio 
acid, and by various essential oils. Of the last-named substances, a 
mixture of oil of cinnamon and oil of cloves is found to produce by far 
the most brilliant speculum, and has lately been brought into use for 
silvering mirrors, in place of the ordinary process with tin and mercury; 
this process is particularly well adapted for curved surfaces. Grape- 
sugar likewise produces a very fine specular silvering in the course of 6 
or 12 hours in the cold, but in 2 or 3 minutes on the application of heat; 
the colour of the speculum is, however, darker than that produced by 
aldehyde, or by the mixed oils just mentioned. Cane-sugar also pro- 
duces a mirror with the aid of heat, but not without. Gum-arabic and 
starch produce a strongly coloured mirror after long boiling; phlorid- 
sine and salicine produce a similar effect. Oil of turpentine and bay-oil 
likewise produce specular deposits, but only from very strong solutions^ 
and after a long time; resin of guiacnm acts in a similar manner. Of 
the two oils composing the oil of Jamaica pepper, the one which is 
heavier than water, and possesses acid properties, produces a i^cular 
film equalling in beauty that which is produced by the mixed oils of 
cloves and cinnamon ; the lighter oil, which is neutral, does not reduce 
silver, even after long boiling. The cinnamic, benzoic, meconic, comenic, 
tannic, gallic and pyrogallic acids, the resins of benzoin, elemi and oliba- 
num, and oil of rosewood, and glycerine, were found by Stenhouse not to 
prodnoe specular dejposits. {Ann. Pharm, 54, 102.) — fioUey («/a4r6. f, 
Fharm. 18, 384) finds that silver is easily thrown down from cupriferous 
solutions of its salts by cane-sugar, on the addition of caustic ammonia or 
potash, and the application of heat The precipitate, which is metallio^ 
may be washed first with hot water, and then with hot acetic acid. % 

Hydrosulphuric acid and alkaline hydrosulphates, added to silver- 
solutions, throw down the whole of the silver in the form of a brownish- 
black sulphide. This precipitation takes place equally well if the silver- 
solution IS previously saturated with ammonia. The precipitate is in- 
soluble in ammonia and in alkaline hydrosulphates. It shows itself 
down to the 20,(N)0th degree of dilution of the silver-salt (Pfaff); in a 
solution containing 1 part of silver in 35000 parts of the solution. 
(Harting, J. pr, Chetn, 22, 52.) — The recently precipitated sulphides of 
manganese, cadmium, iron, cobalt, and nickel, likewise throw down 
sulphide of silver from silver-salta (Anthon, J, pr. Cheat, 10, 353.) — 
Hydriodic acid and aqueous metallic iodides throw down all the silver in 
the form of a pale yellow iodide. The precipitate is curdy when formed 
in strong solutions; in a dilute solution it merely produces an opales- 
cence. Its colour deepens slowly when exposed to light. It is but very 
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sparingly soluble in excess of iodide of potassium, and not sensibly 
soluble in ammonia — which, however, turns it whiter-— or in dilute nitric 
acid. The reaction with iodide of potassium has its limit in a solution 
containing 1 part of silver-oxide in 30,000 parts of liquid. (Harting.) 
1 part of iodide of potassium dissolved in 500 parts of water, gives a 
yellow precipitate with silver-nitrate; in 5000 water a yellowish-white 
precipitate; in 50,000 water, a white turbidity; and in 500,000 water, a 
scarcely perceptible opalescence. (Baumann, N, Br. Arch. 29, 214.)r— 
Iodine likewise produces this precipitate. Hydrobromic acid and aque- 
ous metallic bromides throw down all the silver as a yellowish white 
bromide. This precipitate dissolves very sparingly in dilute, but freely 
in concentrated ammonia. — Hydrochloric acid and aqueous metallic chlo- 
rides precipitate the silver completely in the form of chloride from all 
silver-salts excepting the hyposulphite. The precipitate is curdy when 
formed in strong solutions, but in case of great dilution, it shows itself as 
a milky opalescence in the liquid. It turns violet when exposed to 
light It dissolves very easily in dilute ammonia, sparingly in concen? 
trated hydrochloric acid, and not at all in nitric acid. The opalescence 
«hows Itself, even when the silver-nitrate is 120,000 times diluted 
(Pfiiff); with 1 pt silver-oxide in 240,000 pts. of liquid. (Harting, J. 
pr, Chem. 22, 52.) In a solution containing; 1 pt. of silver in 200,000 
parts, hydrochloric acid or common salt produces a very slight turbidity; 
if the solution contains only 1 pt. of silver in 400,000, the same reagents 
produce a scarcely perceptible opalescence, and if the proportion of liquid 
amounts to 800,000, the opalescence does not show itself for a quarter of 
an hour. (Lassaigne, J. Ghim. Mid, 8, 583.) — 1 part of common salt 
dissolved in 100,000 parts of water, still forms a cloud in a silver-solution. 
TBostock, N, GM. 4, 551.) — Chlorine likewise produces this precipitate. 
AH insoluble silver-salts are conyerted into chloride of silver by immer- 
sion in aqueous solutions of metallic chlorides; if, however, they have 
been thoroughly dried, the change is not complete for several days. 
(Fischer, Schw. 53, 486.) 

A very small quantity of ammonia forms, with perfectly neutral 
silver-salts, a slight white turbidity, and a white granular precipitate, 
which turns black on exposure to light, and dissolves in a larger quantity 
of ammonia, forming a clear solution. Acid silver-solutions form a per- 
fectly clear mixture with ammonia in all proportions. A silver-solution 
supersaturated with ammonia, gives a white precipitate with potash. (H. 
£oBe.) — All fixed alkalis throw down from silver-salts the brown oxide 
of silver. If the fixed alkali is contaminated with a metallic chloride, 
the precipitated silver-oxide will also be contaminated with chloride of 
•silver. — Monocarbonate or bicarbonate of potash or soda forms a white 
precipitate of carbonate of silver-oxide ; so likewise does carbonate of 
ammonia, an excess of it, however, redissolving the precipitate. — Ordi. 
nary phosphate of soda gives a yellow precipitate with silver-salts, 
according to Pfibff, down to the 10,000th degree of dilution. — Pyrophos- 
phate and metaphosphate of soda precipitate them white. — lodate and 
bromate of potash form white precipitates with silver-salts. Both these 

Srecipitates are easily soluble in ammonia. — Ghromate of potash throws 
own, from not very dilute solutions of silver-salts, a dark purple-red 
precipitate of chromate of silver-oxide. — Arsenite of potash throws down 
vCffg-yellow arsenite of silver-oxide. A solution containing 1 part of 
^iveroxide in 6000 parts of liquid, still giyes a perceptible yellow pre^- 
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eipiiate, and the reaction reaches its limit with 1 pt. of silver-oxide in 
20,000 parts of liquid. (Harting.) 

Oxalic acid throws down, from silver salts, a white, palverulent 
oxalate of silver-oxide. Hydrocyanic acid and metallic cyanides pre* 
cipitate cyanide of silver, curdy in strong solutions, and producing an 
opalescence in the liquid when very dilute. Sulphocyanide of potassium 
forms a white precipitate of sulphocyanide of silver. Ferrocyanide of 
potassium forms a white, and ferricyanide of potassium a red-brown pre- 
cipitate. — All silvernsaltt? which are insoluble in water, dissolve in nitric 
acid and in ammonia. — Silver-oxide forms double salts with many other 
salifiable bases, especially with ammonia. 

c. With Ammonia, Harming Berthollei*s Ftdminaiing Silver. 



C. Peroxide of Silver ? 

First noticed by Ritter. — Deposited on the positive platinum wire 
when aqueous nitrate of silver-oxide is placed in the voltaic circuit. The 
silver-solution must be concentrated, otherwise nothing but oxygen is 
obtained at the positive pole ; bUt even when a concentrated solution is 
used, oxygen gas is still evolved, so that, especially towards the end of 
the process, the quantity of silver deposited in the form of peroxide at 
the positive pole is not so great as that which is reduced at the negative 
pole. Grove's battery yields the peroxide more rapidly than an ordinary 
voltaic battery of 60 pairs; but the latter deposits it in a more distinctly 
crystalline form. (R. Wallquist, J. pr. Chem. 31, 179.^ 

Brittle, iron-black octohedrons, united in a series oi prisms and needles 
(Wallquist); apparently tetrahedrons. (Grotthuss, Gilb,6i, 60; and Schw. 
28, 324.) 

Decrepitates in the flame of a candle and leaves metallic silver. 
(Grotthuss.) Detonates strongly when struck in contact with phosphorus 
or sulphur. (Grotthuss.) Aqueous hydrochloric acid converts it, with- 
momentary evolution of chlonne, into chloride of silver. (Ritter.) With 
aqueous hypochlorons acid, it yields chloride of silver, oxygen gas, and a ' 
small quantity of chlorine. (Balard.) In a solution of sal-ammoniac, it 
evolves gas and forms chloride of silver, part of which dissolves; and 
with a boiling solution (not with a cold solution) of common salt, it forms 
chloride of silver and free soda, the action being attended with evolution 
of gas. (Fischer.) It dissolves in aqueous ammonia with rapid evolution 
of nitrogen, forming argentate of ammonia. (Grotthuss.) Phosphoric and 
ralphuric acid dissolve it, with gradual evolution of oxygen, forming 
ordinary silver-salts. In nitric acid it dissolves unaltered. 

It was at one time universally supposed that this so-called peroxide* 
of silver contained only silver and oxygen ; and Wallquist quite recently 
believed that he had determined its composition by analysis to be 87*23 
per cent, silver, and 12 77 oxygen, giving the formula AgO*; Fischer, 
however, haa obtained the following very different results regarding it. 

The peroxide prepared from nitrate of silver-oxide always contains 
nitric acid, and consequently, when heated, gives off yellow vapours with- 
slight detonation; moreover, when pulverized and thoroughly washed 
with cold water, it still gives up nitrate of silver-oxide to hot water, but 
retains the property of giving off yellow vapours when heated. Similarly, 
the peroxide prepared from sulphate of silver-oxide, retains a portion of 
sulphuric acid; acid phosphate of silver-oxide^ and likewise the acetate,- 
TOL. yi, L 
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do not yield peroxide of silver in the Toltaic circuit. The peroxide 
obtained from the sulphate is not distinctly crystalline, and does not 
decrepitate in the flame of a candle; in other respects, it is similar to that 
prepared from the nitrate. The amount of silver in the peroxide is not 
80 great as that given by Wallquist, who probably did not heat it strongly 
enough to decompose the nitrate. (Fischer, Kastn. Arch, 16, 215; also 
J. pr. Chem, 32, 108.) — Fischer's statement, so far as it relates to per- 
oxide of silver obtained from the nitrate, is confirmed by the observations 
of Gmelin. The needles, washed with water till the liquid gave no tur- 
bidity with hydrochloric acid, and after drying, gently heated in a white 
flask, gave off nitrous fumes, and cold water extracted from the residue, 
a large quantity of silver-nitrate. May not the crystals consist of nitrate 
peroxide of silver 9 



Silver and Caebon. 

A. Carbidb op Silver. — a. AgK/. — Silver, fused for three-quarters 
of an hour with lamp-black, takes up about 3 per cent, of carbon. 
(Oay-Lussac, Ann. Chim. Fhys, 58, 223.) — 6. Ag€.— Remuns in the 
torm of a dull, yellow residue, containing 94' 48 p. c. silver, and 5*52 
carbon, when cuminate of silver-oxide is heated to redness in an open 
vessel; it undergoes no alteration by continued ignition. Dilute nitric 
acid dissolves it with separation of charcoal. (Gerhardt & Cahours.) — 
S. When dicyanide of silver is strongly ignited, there remains a dull 
white, fused carbide of silver, the carbon of which bums only at the sur- 
fihce on ignition in contact with the air; when dissolved in nitric acid, it 
leaves a network of pure charcoal. (Liebig <& Redtenbacher, Ann» Pharm, 
38, 129.) — c. AgC. — Aqueous pyroracemate of silveiw)xide, heated for a 
long time in the water-bath, gives off carbonic acid, and deposits a xrej 
powder, which acquires metallic lustre when rubbed on the burnishing 
stone; and after being well boiled with carbonate of potash, then washed 
with water and ignited in the air, leaves a residue containing 10*51 p. c. 
of carbon, and 89*49 of silver. The same salt when subjected to dry 
distillation, yields a grey carbide of silver, having the metallic lustre, and 
containing more than 1^ At., but less than 2 At. carbon to 1 At. silver. 
(Berzelius, Fogg. 36, 28.) — 2. Maleate of silver-oxide, heated till it defla- 
grates, leaves a grey, metallic carbide of silver, which may be freed from 
oily matter by washing with water containing caustic potash, and then 
with water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and from chloride of silver 
by ammonia. By ignition in the air, it is converted into pure silver, 
amounting to 90*072 per cent. Nitric acid dissolves it, with separation 
of black flakes of charcoal. (Regnault, Ann. Fharm. 19, 153.) 

B. Carbonate of Silver-oxide, or Silver-carbonate. — The state- 
ment of Selb, that this salt occurs in nature, has been disproved by 
Walchner. {Mag. Fharm. 25, I.) — Oxide of silver absorbs carbonic acid 
from the air during washing and dr3ring. (Fisher, KoBtn. Arch. 9, 346.) 
—The salt is prepared by precipitating nitrate of silver-oxide with mono- 
carbonate or oicarbonate of potash or soda, washing the precipitate with 
cold water, and drying it in the shade. The precipitate is white at first, 
but when the soluble salts are washed out, it assumes a yellow colour. 
When carbonate of potash is mixed with excess of a strong solution of 
silver-nitrate, the yellow precipitate is obtained at once. (Fischer.) 
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Yellow powder, of a paler coloar than the phosphate. (Wetclar, Schw. 
53, 100.) Specific gravity, 60766. (Karsten.) — Blackens readily when 
exposed to light, or when gently heated. ^Fischer.) Easily converted 
into chloride of silver by aqueous hydrocnloric acid or by dissolved 
metallic chlorides. (Wetzlar.) 

Setterberg* 

AgO 116 .... 84-06 .... 8402 

CO" 22 .... 15-94 .... 15-90 

HO .... .... 0-08 

AgO.CO* 138 Z 100-00 Z 10000 

The salt examined by Setterberg was precipitated, either hot or cold, by 
bicarbonate of potash. 



Silver and Boron. 

Borate op Silver-oxide, or Silver-borate.— if ono6a«c. — Formed 
by precipitating a moderately dilute solution of silver-nitrate with a 
saturated solution of borax. The precipitate obtained is exactly the same> 
whether the borax be poured into the silver solution, or the latter into 
the borax, and whether the borax has or has not been previously ignited. 
If the solution be very dilute— for instance, if the saturated solution of 
borax be diluted with 30 or 40 times its weight of water, its mixture with 
the silver-solution remains clear at first, and, even when the silver-salt is 
in excess, gradually deposits pure brown oxide of silver. Borate of 
potash, both in the state of concentrated and of dilute solution, produces 
the same reactions as borax under similar circumstances. Borate of 
ammonia, in the state of strong solution, produces a precipitate of borate 
of silver-oxide ; but in the dilute state, it does not throw down the pure 
oxide. — White flakes, converted by drying into a white powder, which 
tarns violet, and afterwards black when exposed to light, fuses at a gentle 
heat, and dissolves, without decomposition, in a considerable quantity of 
water. (H. Rose, Pogg. 19, 153.) Sexborate of potash likewise produces 
a white precipitate^ soluble in a larger quantity of water. (Laurent, comp. 
Tnnnermann, Eattn, Arch, 20, 28.) 

H. Rose. 

AgO 116-0 .... 76-92 .... 76-5 to 7771 

BO» 34-8 .... 2308 .... 23-5 „ 22-29 

AgO,B03.... 150-8 Z 100-00 Z. 1000 10000 



Silver and Phosphorus. 

A. Phosphide op Silver. — 1. Formed by fusing 1 pt. of silver with 
2 parts of glacial phosphoric acid and ^ pt. charcoal. — 2. By throwing 
phosphorus on melted silver. As the mixture solidifies, phosphorus la 
set free, and afterwards takes fire. (Pelletier.^ — 3. By fusing 12 parts of 
triphosphate of silver -oxide (3 AgO, PC) with 1 part of charcoal, at a 
moderate red-heat. (Landgrebe, Schw, 60, 128.) — The statement of 
Thomson and Landgreoe (Schw. 55, 96), that phosphide of silver may be 
precipitated from a solution of the nitrate by phosphuretted hydrogen, 
appears, according to H. Rose's experiments (f). 141), to be doubtful. 

By I and 2 : White, granular, semicrystalline ; may be cut with the 
knife, and breaks to pieces under the hammer. Contains 20 per cent. of. 

l 2 
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phofipboms, which it gives off entirely when ignited in contact with the 
air. (Pelletier.) — When prepared by the third process, it forms a loosely- 
aggregated, brittle mass, which is easily cut with the knife, exhibits a 
suYery lustre when rubbed with a file, and contains 33*23 per cent, of 
phosphoms, of which it is partially deprived by fusion before the blow* 
pipe, and completely by fusion with carbonate of soda. (Landgrebe.) 

B. Phosphate op Silver-oxide, or Silver-phosphate. — a. Tripkos- 
phcUe. — Silver-oxide, agitated with aqueous diphosphate of soda, deprives it 
of part of its phosphoric acid. (Wetiler, Schw. 53, 100.) — ^The salt is pre- 
pared by precipitating nitrate of silver-oxide with diphosphate of ammonia, 
potash, or soda. The supernatant liquid contains free nitric acid. (Ber- 
selius, Mitscherlich.) 

3(AgO,NO«) + 2NaO,cPO» = 3AgO,cPO, + 2(NaO,NO») + NO». 

(Schw, 49.) If triphosphate of soda be used as the precipitant, the 
supernatant liquid remains neutral. (Graham.) 

3(AgO,NO«) + 3NaO,cPO» = 3AgO,cPO» + 3(NaO,NO»). 

The precipitate carries down with it a small portion of silver-nitrate, which 
cannot be completely removed by washing; hence, it gives off a small 
quantity of nitrous fumes when heated. (Graham, Poffg. 32, 45.) — ^Yellow 
powder, having a specific gravity of 7*321 at 7*5^. (Stromeyer.) After dry- 
ing, it is perfectly anhydrous (Stromeyer), or contains only \ per cent, of 
water. (Berzelius.) Assumes a red-brown colour whenever it is heated. 
Fuses at a red-heat like horn-silver. (Berzelius.) According to Stromeyer, it 
does not fuse even at a strong red-heat; but in the blowpipe-flame, it melts 
into a dark brown liquid, which, on cooling, solidifies in a yellow mass* 
When kept for a considerable time in a state of fusion, it is partly oon-* 
verted into pyrophosphate [with reduction of silver?], and is thereby 
rendered more fusible and paler. If heated in the inner cone of a spirit- 
flame, it even becomes white on the surface after cooling. (Stromeyer, 
Schw. 58, 126.) — The salt blackens on exposure to light. It dissolves 
readily in aqueous phosphoric, nitric, or acetic acid, and in pure ammonia 
or carbonate of ammonia; less easily in nitrate and succinate of ammonia; 
and imperfectly in sulphate of ammonia. The solution of the salt in 
nitric acid yields crystals of silver-nitrate, and may be regarded as a 
mixture of that salt and free phosphoric acid. (Siiersen, Scher, J, 
8, 120,) 

Berzelius. Stromeyer. 

3AgO 348-0 .... 82-97 .... 82-975 .... 83-455 

cPO* 71-4 .... 17-03 .... 17025 .... 16-545 

3AgO,cPO» 419-4 .... 100-00 Z 100000 Z 100*000 

5. Acid Phosphate, — The yellow solution of the salt a in aqneoua 
phosphoric acid. When evaporated, it first yields crysUiUine grains, 
which appear to consist of the salt a ; then, if left to spontaneous evapo- 
ration, it deposits white, feathery crystals, which appear to be the 
diphosphate (2AgO, HO,cPO^), but are immediately converted into the 
salt a by contact with water. A solution of silver-nitrate mixed with a 
large quantity of ordinary phosphoric acid, still yields these crystals on 
evaporation at a gentle heat. (Berzelius, Ann. Chim. Phys. 2, 163.) 

^. Schwarzenberg did not succeed in obtaining crystals by this pro- 
oess; but on evaporating the solution to a syrupy consistence, and mixing 
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it with ether, great heat whjs eyolyed, aod a white crystalline powder sepa- 
rated, which was washed with absolute alcohol, to remove the free phoch 
phoric acid adhering to it. It blackened on exposure to light, and was 
decomposed by water, yielding the yellow triphosphate and free phos- 
phoric acid. It gave no water at 100'', but at 170^ evolved 2*87 per cent, 
of water, and was converted into the pyrophosphate. 

dHed at 100**. 

Sehwarsenborg. 

2AgO 232-0 .... 74-26 .... 73-45 

HO 90 .... 2 88 .... 303 

PO» 71-4 .... 22-86 .... 23-52 

2AgO,UO,PO*.... 312-4 Z 100*00 Z 100-00 

The salt probably still contained free phosphoric acid. (Schwarzenberg, 
Ann. Fharm. 65^ 162.) IT. 

C. PVROPHOSPUATE OP SiLVER-OXIDB, Or SiLTER-PTROPHOSPHATB. — 

a. Bibatic, — Formed by precipitating nitrate of silver-oxide with dipyro- 
phosphate of soda. The supernatant liquid is neutral. (Clark, Schw. 
57,421.): 

2(AgO,NO») + 2NaO,*PO» = 2AgO,6PO* + 2(NaO,NO»). 

At the first instant of precipitation, the precipitate appears to contain 
combined water, but soon parts with it. (Stromeyer.) Nitrate of silver- 
oxide added to an aqueous mixture of orainary phosphate and pyrophos- 
phate of soda, throws down first the yellow salt, and afterwards the white. 
(Stromeyer.) 

White powder, of sp. gr. 5*306, at 75°; contains no water. Fnses 
somewhat below a red-heat, without any decomposition, and forms a dark 
brown liquid, which on cooling, solidifies in a white, radiated mass. 
Assumes a reddish colour on exposure to light. When boiled with 
ordinary diphosphate of soda, it is immediately decomposed, yielding 
ordinary yellow triphosphate of silver-oxide, and aqueous pyrophosphate 
of soda. [Probably in this manner 1 

3(2AgO,6PO*) + 2(2NaO,cPO*) = 2(3AgO,cPO«) + 2(NaO,6PO*) + 2NaO,APO«. 

According to this, the water should contain both monopyrophosphate and 
dipyrophosphate of soda.] The salt dissolves readily in cold nitric acid; 
but when boiled with either nitric or sulphuric acid, it is converted into 
the ordinary phosphate, so that the solution gives a yellow precipitate on 
the addition of ammonia. Aqueous hydrochloric acid converts it into 
chloride of silver and free phosphoric acid. It dissolves with tolerable 
facility in ammonia, and is thrown down unchanged by acids. Insoluble 
in acetic acid, and not altered by boiling with water. (Stromeyer, Schw, 
58, 126.) Insoluble in solutions of the pyrophosphates; very slightly 
soluble in silver-nitrate. (Schwarzenberg.) 

Berzelius. Stromeyer. Schwartzenberg. 

2AgO 2320 .... 76-47 .... 76-35 .... 7539 .... 76*23 

ftPO* 71-4 .... 23-53 .... 23-65 .... 24*61 .... 2377 

2AgO,6PO» 303 4 .... 10000 .... 100*00 .... 100-00 .... 100*00 

D. Metaphosphate op Silver-oxide, or Silver Metaphosphatb.— 
a. Sesquibasic. — The monobasic metaphosphate of silver-oxide 6, immersed 
in boiling water, while recently precipitated and still moist, or the powder 
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introduced into cold water, and gradually raised to the boiling heat, fnses 
quickly into a grey viscid mass, having the consistence of turpentine, and 
capable of being drawn out into threads; it must be washed with cold 
water. A small quantity of the monobasic salt remains undecomposed in 
the middle of the mass; the hot water, when poured off and evaporated, 
deposits a white crystalline crust of monobasic salt. The salt is solid 
after cooling, and fuses alone less easily than under water. It is gradually 
decomposed by the continued action of boiling water. (Berzelius, Fogg. 

19, 331.) 

Berzelias. 

3AgO 848-0 .... 70-90 .... 69-58 

2aPO» 142- 8 .... 29*10 .... 30*42 

3AgO,2flPO* 490-8 ~, 10000 Z 100-00 

h» Monobasic. — Formed by mixing a solution of silver-nitrate yith an 
aqueous solution of recently ignited phosphoric acid, prepared with ice- 
cold water (Berzelius), or with a solution of mono-metaphosphate of soda. 
(Graham.) The gelatinous flakes must be washed with a small quantity 
of cold water. The white, pulverulent salt becomes soft and semi-fluid at 
100°, and at a somewhat higher temperature, fuses into a transparent and 
colourless liquid, which on cooling solidifies in the form of a crystalline 
glass, and then flies to pieces. Gold water slowly takes up part of its 
acid, but boiling water slowly resolves it into an acid solution and the 
salt a. (Berzelius.) 

Berxeliiis. 

AgO 116-0 .... 61-90 .... 64-62 

flPO* 71-4 .... .38-10 .... 35-48 

AgO,aPO* 187-4 Z, 10000 Z. 100*00 

As the salt had lost some of its acid during washing, it gave rather too 
much oxide of silver by analysis. (Berzelius.) 

H. A crystallized metaphosphate, containing 2 At. water of crystal- 
lization to 3 At. base and 3 At. acid, has been obtained by Fleitmann and 
Henneberg, by mixing the solution of the corresponding soda-salt with a 
very large excess of silver-nitrate. When this salt is fused, the water 
escapes with intumescence. 

Fleitmann & Hennebei^. 

3AgO 348 .... 59-80 .... 5862 

3«P0» 216 .... 37-11 .... 38-21 

2HO 18 .... 309 .... 3*17 

3(AgO,aPO*)+2Aq 5?2 Z. 10000 Z. 100-00 

The salt does not alter in weight when left over sulphuric acid. When 
heated in the water-bath it ^ives discordant results, in consequence of a 
peculiar decomposition which it undergoes; for when about half the water 
has gone off, the salt acquires an acid reaction, becomes soft, and on sub- 
sequent exposure to the air, takes up more than 3 per cent, of water, 
which it gives up again at 100°, appearing to be thereby converted into 
the ordinary metaphosphate 6. This salt is distinguished by the great 
permanence of its solution in cold water. It may be obtained in crystals 
from a solution strongly acidulated with nitric acid. In preparing this 
compound, it is necessary to use a very large excess of the silver-nitrate; 
otherwise crystals are obtained, consisting of a double metaphosphate of 
silver-oxide and soda. (Fleitmann & Henneberg, Ann, Pharm, 65, 310.) 
According to Fleitmann^ silver-oxide fuses very easily with excess 
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of phoephorio acid, fonning a clear glass, from which a crystalline salt 
slowly separates on cooling. This salt consists of small shining, crystal- 
line scales, perfectly insoluble in water. When treated with sulphide of 
sodium, they yield ordinary deliquescent metaphosphate of soda. (Ann, 
Fharm. 72, 246.) T. 

Add Metaphogpkate, — 1. The aqueous solution produced by boiling 
the salt h with water. — 2. Silver-crucibles in which phosphoric acid is 
fused are attacked by it, phosphide of silver and acid phosphate of silver- 
oxide being produced. (Bucholz.) 

Fleitmann and Henneberg have likewise obtained the compounds 
6AgO,4PO" and 6AgO,5PO', by double decomposition with the corre- 
sponding soda-salts. {Ann. Pharm, 65, 330.) 



Silver and Sulphur. 

A. Sulphide op Silver. — Occurs in nature in the form of Silver- 
glance. Formed by heating silver-plates arranged in alternate layers 
with sulphur, or by fusing silver with potash-liver of sulphur, and 
exhausting with water. Precipitated in black-brown flakes on treating 
silver-oxiae or silver-salts with hydrosulphuric acid or alkaline hydrosul- 
phates. Obtained by Becquerel m octohedrons by the galvanic process 
(I. 402.) Forms the yellow, and afterwards brown film, with which silver 
vessels become tarnished when exposed to the sulphurous exhalations 
proceeding from the human body, from sewers, &c. (Proust.) The native 
sulphide crystallizes in the forms shown in figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, and 
11. Sp. gr. 7'0. The artificially prepared sulphide has a density of 
6'8501. (Karsten.) Both the natural and artificial varieties are malleable, 
of a blackish grey colour^ and very fusible. 

Yauqnelin. Berzelias. Wenzel. Klaprotii. 

native. 

Ag 108 .... 87-097 .... 8727 .... 87*032 .... 855 .... 85 

S 16 .... 12-903 .... 12-73 .... 12*968 .... 14-5 .... 15 

AgS 124 .... 100-000 .... 10000 .... 100000 .... 100-0 .... 100 

When heated in the air, it is resolved into sulpharous acid gas and 
metallic silver; when it is roasted at a gentle heat, a small quantity of 
snlpfaate is likewise produced. (Larranaga, GUb. 22, 304.) When fused 
with iron, it yields sulphide of iron and metallic silver; with lead, the 
products are sulphide of lead and an alloy of lead and silver. Heated 
to redness in hydrogen gas, it forms sulphuretted hydrogen and metallic 
silver. (H. Rose.) Heated to redness in a current of aqueous vapour, it 
yields sulphuretted hydrogen, and becomes partially covered with metallic 
silver. (Regnault.) Not decomposed by chlorine gas in the cold, very 
slowly when heated. (H. Rose, Pogg. 42, 540.) In this reaction, 100 
parts of sulphide of silver yield 11543 chloride [or 124 yield 143131. 
(Fellenbcrg, Pogg. 50, 72.) Dissolves in tolerably strong sulphuric acid, 
with separation of sulphur. Not decomposed by aqueous protochloride of 
copper. (Boussingault.) If, however, the copper-solution contains common 
salt, the sulphide of silver becomes convertea into chloride of silver and 
sulphide of copper. 100 parts of sulphide of silver treated in this manner 
for a few days, yield 146 parts of a mixture of chloride of silver and sul- 
phide of copper. In the first instance, half of the sulphide of silver aot« 
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upon the protocliloride of copper, forming cbloride of silver, free sulphar, 
and dichloride of copper, which remains dissolved in the common salt: 

AgS + 2CuCl = Aga + 8 + Cu«Cl. 

m 

Afterwards, the dissolved dichloride of copper and the other half of the 
sulphide of silver, form chloride of silver and disulphide of copper : 

AgS + Cu^Cl = AgCl + Cu=S- 

Hence, sulphide of silver likewise undergoes decomposition in a solution 
of dichloride of copper in common salt. (Boussingault, Ann, Ckim. Pkys, 
51, 350.) [The calculation given by Boussingault for the latter half of 
this reaction leads to the supposition that protosulphide of copper is pro- 
duced together with the chloride of silver, although disulphide of copper 
must nevertheless be formed.] Sulphide of silver is insoluble in aqueous 
ammonia. It is only when precipitated in company with chloride of 
silver, that it partly dissolves together with the latter. (Gredy, Compt. 
rend. 14, 757.) It is insoluble in aqueous sulphurous acid (Berthier), and 
in solution of mercuric nitrate (WacKenroder). 

B. Hyposflphite op Silver-oxide, or Silver-hyposulphite. — 
When a dilute neutral solution of silver -nitrate is dropped by small quan- 
tities at a time into dilute hyposulphite of potash, the white turbidity at 
first produced disappears again on agitation; as the quantity of silver^ 
solution is increased, grey flakes are produced, and the supernatant liquid 
acquires a very sweet taste, arising from dissolved hyposulphite of silver- 
oxide, and is no longer precipitable by common salt, but gives a precipitate 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. When a still larger quantity of the silver-solu- 
tion is added, the precipitate suddenly turns brown, and is afterwards con- 
verted into black sulphide of silver; and the supernatant liquid no longer 
tastes sweet, but gives a precipitate with common salt. If the solution of 
hyposulphite of potash be mixed at once with the quantity of silver- 
solution required to decompose it, the precipitate, which is white at first, 
soon passes through pale yellow, greenish yellow, yellowish brown, and 
red-brown, into the brown-black colour of sulphide of silver. A solution 
of the potash-salt, which contains only 1 pt. of hyposulphurous acid in 
97800 of water, still assumes a brown tint in a few minutes, when mixed 
with a solution of silver. 

The salt is prepared by adding a moderately dilute solution of silver to 
an excess of tolerably concentrated hyposulphite of potash — washing the 
precipitated grey mixture of hyposulphite and sulphide of silver with cold 
water on a filter-— extracting the hyposulphite of silver-oxide with am- 
monia — precipitating it from the solution by exact neutralization with 
nitric acid — and drying it as quickly as possible by pressure between paper. 
Snow-white powder, having a sweet taste. Slightly soluble in water, 
(tierschel, Edinh. Phil. J. 1, 26; 2, 154.) Easily decomposed into sul- 
phuric acid and sulphide of silver. (H. Bose.) : 

AgO,S50* = AgS + SC. 

Hyposulphite of silver oxide combines with other hjrposulphiteSy 
forming Double Silver-hyposulphites, The hyposulphites of silver-oxide 
and the alkalis are obtained by dissolving one of the following substances 
in an alkaline hyposulphite : viz. hyposulphite of silver-oxide, or the pure 
oxide (in which case a portion of the alkali is set free), or a salt of silver* 
oxide, or chloride of silver, in which cases, another alkali-salt is formed at 
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the same time. These salts may be precipitated from tbeir aqueous solu- 
tions by alcohol, and washed with the latter liquid. They taste very 
sweet, and are decomposed by a moderate heat; hence they roust be dried 
in vacuo over oil of vitriol at ordinary temperatures. (Hergchel.) 

% B'. Pentathionatb op Silver-oxide. — Nitrate of silver-oxide, 
added to a solution of pentathionic acid, forms a yellow precipitate, 
which soon turns black from decomposition. (Kessler, vid. II, 164.) % 

C. Tetrathionate op Silver-oxide. — Tetrathionic acid forms, with 
solution of silver, a white precipitate, which in a few seconds turns 
yellow and then black. (Fordos &c Gel is.) 

D. Trithionate op Silver-oxide. — The yellowish white precipitate 

J>roduced by trlthionic acid, quickly turns black in consequence of the 
brmation of sulphide of silver and sulphate of silver oxide. (Langlois.) 

E. Sulphite op Silver-oxide, or Silver-sulphite. — Formed by 
precipitating a solution of the nitrate by aqueous sulphurous acid, not in 
excess, or by an alkaline sulphite. Even the free acid throws down 
nearly all the silver. (Berthier.) — An excess of the acid exerts a decom- 
posing action (Muspratt), and the precipitate is converted into metallic 
silver when left for a long time in the liquid, or immediately on boiling, 
(H. Rose, Pog<;. 33, 240.) An excess of the alkaline sulphite would re- 
dissolve the precipitate. (H. Rose.) — White granular precipitate. (Ber- 
thier.) It resembles chloride of silver, contains no water, and has an 
unpleasant taste. (Muspratt, Ann. Pkarm. 50, 286.) — Tlie salt, when 
exposed to the air [and light ?], becomes dark purple, and afterwards 
black. (Muspratt) When heated to lOO-*, either alone or under water, 
it is resolved in sulphate of silver-oxide and metallic silver. (Bertbier.) 
[At the same time, perhaps, sulphurous acid is set free : 

2(AgO,SO») = Ag + AgO,S03 + SO^]. 

The decomposition is quicker and more complete if the water contains a 
small quantity of sulphite of potash. (Berthier.) Even the presence of 
sulphurous acid in the water favours the decomposition. (Muspratt.) 
The salt gives off sulphurous acid at a temperature short of commeucing 
redness, and leaves a residue of silver, together with sulphate of silver- 
oxide, which, at a higher temperature, is resolved into silver^ oxygen 
gas, and sulphurous acid. The residual silver amounts to 73*62 per cent. 
(Muspratt.) — The sulphurous acid is expelled from the salt by stronger 
acids, but not by acetic acid. (Berthier, N. Ann. Ckem. Fhys. 7, 82 ) — 
The salt is insoluble in water, according to Berthier; very slightly, 
according to Muspratt; it scarcely dissolves in aqueous sulphurous aeid, 
but easily in ammonia. (Berthier.) It dissolves in aqueous alkaline 
sulphites, forming double salts which easily decompose. 

Maspratt. 

AgO 116 .... 78-38 .... 79-02 to 77*76 

SO* 32 .... 21-62 



AgO,S03.... 148 .... 100-00 

F. Hyposulphatb of Silver-oxide, or Silver-hyposulphate. — 
Formed by dissolving the carbonate of silver-oxide in aqueous hyposul- 
phuric acid. — CrystsJliue system the right prismatic. Fig. Q^, a : a! =: 
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127**; a : a backwardB = 126**; a i y =. 163** 30'; a : the face between 
a and <= 161** 36'; a :« = 129° 35; « :m = 135** 26'; tt:<=l34*' 
34'. — The crystals are permanent in the air; blacken when exposed to 
light; and are resolved by heat into a grey powder, which, when dis- 
solved in boiling water, leaves a small residue of sulphide of silver. 
Soluble in 2 parts of water at 16°. (Heeren.) 

Crystallized. Hcercn. 

AgO 116 .... 56-31 .... 5615 

S-W 72 .... 34-95 

2HO 18 .... 8-74 

AgO,S20« + 2Aq. 206 .... 100 00 

G. Sulphate op Silver-oxide, or Silver-sulphate. — Formed by 
boiling silver-filings with 1^ pt. of oil of vitriol, the action being attended 
with evolution of sulphurous acid. — 2. By dissolving the oxide or car- 
bonate of silver in dilute sulphuric acid. — 3. By mixing a solution of the 
nitrate with sulphuric acid, and evaporating to dryness. — 4. By pre- 
cipitating the nitrate with Glauber's salt, and washm^ the precipitate 
with a small quantity of cold water. The finest crystals of this salt are 
obtained from its solution in nitric acid. (Mitscherlich.) White crystals, 
belonging to the right prismatic system ; very small, and shining ; they 
contain no water. They are isomorphous with anhydrous sulphate and 
seleniate of soda, permanganate of baryta, and seleniate of silver-oxide. 
Fig, 59, a : a" = 136° 20'; a : a'= 125° 11'. (Mitscherlich, Fogg. 12, 138; 
25, 301.) Specific gravity 5*34 1. (Karsten.) It requires a very high 
temperature to decompose it, being then resolved, after previous fusion, 
into metallic silver, sulphurous acid, and free oxygen. (Gay-Lussac.) 
When mixed with charcoal, it is decomposed at a dull red-heat, yielding 
metallic silver, and a mixture of carbonic and sulphurous acid gases in 
equal volumes. (Gay-Lussac, J. pr. Ckem. 11, 70.) Soluble in 87 parts 
of water, and in a smaller quantity of nitric acid. It dissolves more 
abundantly in oil of vitriol, and is partly precipitated from the solution 
on the addition of water. (Schnaubert. Von der Verwandt^ckaft, § 65.) 

AgO 116 74-36 

S0« 40 25-64 

AgO,SO» 156 m 100-00 

The following reaction of silver with sulphuric acid deserves more 
minute examination : Of a silver plate weighing 20 grains, and placed in 
a stoppered bottle with 2 drams of anhydrous sulphuric acid at ordinary 
temperatures, 6 grains dissolve without any evolution of sulphurous acid, 
and form a transparent brown liquid. The action of the anhydrous acid 
on the silver begins immediately, and the solution blackens the fingers, 
like other silver solutions. Fuming oil of vitriol likewise dissolves silver 
in the cold ; and even common English oil of vitriol does the same, if 
previously concentrated by boiling. (A. Vogel, Kastn. Arch. 16, 108.) 

H. SuLPHOCARBONATE OP SiLvER. — Aqucous sulphocarbouate of 
calcium mixed with nitrate of silver-oxide, forms a dark brown pre- 
cipitate, which dissolves in excess of the calcium-salt, yielding a dark 
brown solution. The precipitate, after drying, is black, shining, and 
difficult to pulverize; and when distilled, gives off a large quantity of 
sulphur with a small quantity of sulphide of carbon, and leaves sulphide 
of silver mixed with charcoal. (Berzelius.) 
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I. ScLPHiDE OF Phosphorus and SiLTER.-^a. ffypofulphophotphite 
of Silver, — a. Bibadc, — 2AgS,PS. Fonned by ignitiDg h or c. Park 
brown powder. — /3. Monobasic. Silver reduced from the chloride by zinc 
and hydrochloric acid, then wadhed with hydrochloric acid and after- 
wards with water, and dried at the ordinary temperature, is moistened 
with protosulphide of phosphorus in the bulb-apparatus already described. 
(II, 213 and V, 26), and very gently heated in a stream of hydrogen gas. 
Combination takes place, attended with evolution of heat ; and a sulphide 
of phosphorus containing a larger proportion of the latter element 
volatilizes ; the rest of the excess of sulphide of phosphorus is removed 
by gentle heating in the current of hydrogen. If the silver is dried at a 
higher temperature, even at 60°, its greyish colour changes to silver- 
white, and it no longer combines so completely with the sulphide of 
phosphorus; so that spangles of silver remain mixed with the compound. 
Sulphide of silver previously prepared, likewise combines, but very im- 
perfectly, with sulphide of phosphorus. The compound is black in mass, 
and yields a dark violet-brown powder. Heated to low redness in a 
retort, it changes to a pasty liquid, then gives off protosulphide of phos- 
phorus with strong intumescence, and leaves a residue of sulphide of 
silver. (Berzelius, Ann, Pharm, 46, 254.) 

Berzeliufl. 

Ag 108-0 .... 63-01 .... 63-76 

P 31-4 .... 18-32 .... 18-00 

2S 32-0 .... 18-67 .... 1825 

AgS,PS 171-4 Z, 10000 T.. 100-01 

h, SulphophosphiU of Silver. When finely-divided silver Is heated 
with sulphur and phosphorus in a current of hydrogen gas, combination 
takes place with the greatest violence, the greater part of the excess of 
phosphorus being volatilized : the rest must be driven off by heating the 
product in a stream of hydrogen. Grey mass, easily reduced by tritura- 
tion to a light yellow powder, containing a few metallic spangles. 
Heated to commencing redness in a retort, it gives off sulphur, and leaves 
the dark brown compound I, a, a. Dissolves very readily in nitric acid, 
without separation of sulphur. (Berzelius.) 

Berxelius. 

2Ag 216-0 .... 65*98 .... 66-30 

P|...-- 31-4 .... 9-59 .... 8-24 

5S 80-0 .... 24-43 .... 25-48 

2AgS,PS3 327-4 Z 10000 ~ 10002 

€. Sfdphophosphate of Silver, 2AgS,PS^ When the compound a, /3 
(4 AgS, PS) is gently heated with 4 atoms of sulphur, the whole melts j 
half of the resulting pentasulphide of phosphorus volatilizes; and, on 
cooling, there remains a brownish orange-yellow mass, which yields a 
deep yellow powder, and, when ignited out of contact of air, gives off 
snlphor, and is converte<l into 2 AgS, PS. (Berzelius.) 



Silver and Selenium. 

A. PROTOSELENIDE OF SiLVER. — Found native in combination with a 
small quantity of selenide of lead. Silver fuses readily with selenium. 
It is blackened by selenium vapours, selenious acid, and seleniuretted 
hydrogen. The last-mentioned substance forms, with silver-nitrate, a 
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black precipitate, which becomes dark grey when dry, and when heated 
to redness, fuses without giving off selenium^ and forms a silver-white, 
somewhat ductile globule. This compound does not part with the whole 
of its selenium when heated in the air for any length of time — not even 
when fused with borax, alkalis, or iron, which last, however, enters into 
combination with the selenide of silver, forming a dark grey, granular 
compound. Selenide of silver dissolves in boiling nitric acid, forming a 
solution of selenite of silver-oxide, which separates in the crystalline 
form on cooling, and in the pulverulent form when mixed with water. 
(Berzelius.) 

Native selenide of silver occurs in thin plates with the cleavage-planes 
of the cube; its specific gravity is 8 '00. It is harder than rock-salt^ 
malleable, but less so than sulphide of silver; opaque, with a strong lustre; 
iron-black, and produces a streak of the same colour. When fused in a 
glass flask, it yields a scanty sublimate of selenium, and above that a sub- 
limate of selenious acid. On charcoal^ in the outer blowpipe flame, it fiuses 
quietly; in the inner, with intumescence, and becomes red-hot again as it 
solidities. Heated on charcoal with carbonate of soda, it yields a metallic 
globule, which, on cooling, becomes covered with a black film ; but, on 
the addition of borax, is reduced to the state of pure silver, which remains 
bright. Dissolves very slowly in dilute nitric acid, but with tolerable 
facility in the fuming acid. ((r. Rose, Pogg, 14, 471.) 





Artificial, 


Berzelius. 




Native. 


6. Rose. 


Ar 


.. 108 .... 72-97 


.... 7316 


13.\g ... 


1404 .... 67-80 


.... 65-56 


Se 


40 .... 2703 


.... 26-84 


Pb 


104 .... 503 


.... 4-91 








Fc 


• ■ ■• 


trace 








14Se ... 


560 .... 27-08 


.... 25-93 



AgSe .... 148 .... 10000 .... 10000 2068 .... lOO'OO .... 96-40 

B, BisELENiDE OP SiLVER. — To form this compound, selenide of silver 
precipitated by seleniuretted hydrogen is heated with excess of selenium, 
and the too great excess is removed by heating the product out of con- 
tact of air. Grey, somewhat malleable ; fuses below a red-heat, forming 
a mass with specular surface. When ignited out of contact of air, it does 
not give off selenium ; but if the air has access to it, half the selenium 
goes off, and the compound A remains. 

Calculationf according to Benelius. 

kg 108 .... 57-49 

2Se 80 .... 42-51 

Ag8e2 188 Z 100-00 

C. Selenite op Silver-oxide, or Silter-selenite. — AgO,SeO*.— 
Selenious acid added to nitrate of silver-oxide, throws down the mono- 
selenite in the form of a white powder. The same salt crystallizes in 
needles from a nitric acid solution diluted with hot water. It is not 
blackened by light. Fuses almost as easily as horn-silver, forming a clear 
liquid, which, on cooling, solidifies in a white, opaque mass, friable, and 
having a crystalline fracture. When more strongly ignited, it gives off 
selenious acid and oxygen gas, and becomes covered with metallic silver. 
Dissolves very sparingly in cold water, somewhat more freely in hot 
water, and easily in nitric acid, from which it may be precipitated by cold 
water. (Berzelius.) 
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BerzeliuB. 

AgO 116 .... 67-44 .... 67-29 

ScO« 56 .... 32-56 .... 3271 

AgO,ScOa .... 172 Z. 100-00 Z. 10000 

D. Seleniate op Silver-oxide, or SiLYER-SELENrxTE. — Crystal- 
lizes in the same form as the sulphate. Fig, 59. a:a^ i=: 135° 42' ; 
«:<*'= 123« 30'. (Mitscherlich.) 

SiLYfiR AMD Iodine 

A. Iodide of Silver. — Found native. Formed when silver and 
iodine are heated together; also as a precipitate, on mixing a dissolved 
silver-salt with hjdriodic acid or an aqueous metallic iodide. — Pale 
yellow; turns brown on exposure to light, but less quickly than the 
chloride; fuses at a low red heat, forming a red liquid, which solidifies 
as a soft mass on cooling. (H. Davy.) The solidified mass is of a dirty 
yellow colour, opaque, and has a granular fracture* (Berzelius.) Sp. gr. 
5*0262 (Karsten); 5*614 (Boullay). Assumes a deep yellow colour 
when heated. When paper is saturated with a solution of silver, and 
then with a dilute solution of iodide of potassium, the precipitated iodide 
of silver imparts to the paper a pale yellow colour, which becomes darker 
when heated, but resumes its original pale colour on cooling, even when 
ionched with the cold finger. Any part of the paper moistened with 
potash turns white, and remains white when heated; similarly with 
ammonia, excepting that the latter gradually evaporates, and conse- 
quently the dark colour is produced on the application of heat (Talbot, 
PkU. Mag, J, 12, 258; also Fogg, 46, 326.) The experiment may be 
better made upon porcelain, inasmuch as the paper easily burns away. 
(Erdmann, J, pr, (Jhem, 14, 123.) — Volatilizes before the blowpipe, pro- 
ducing a green flame, and a white, penetrating smoke, and leavinc^ only 
a smskll quantity of silver on the charcoal. Fused with hydrate of pot^b, 
it yields metallic silver, iodide of potassium, and oxygen gas. (H. Davy.) 
— Zinc and iron, when water is present, separate metallic silver from the- 
iodide ; antimony and bismuth have no action upon it, even on boiling ; 
aqueons potash or soda gives it a brownish colour, and decomposes it 
imperfectly; carbonate of potash or soda alters its colour, but slightly, 
and the carbonates of baryta, strontia, and lime, as well as pure strontia, 
lime, and baryta do not act upon it in the humid way. Iodide of silver, 
exposed to a current of chlorine gas at ordinary temperatures, turns 
white, takes up chlorine, and then, on the application of a gentle heat, 
^vee off its iodine. In this reaction, 234 pts. (1 At.) of iodide of silver 
yield from 142-5 to 143*3 and 145*5 of chloride. (Berzelius, Pogg, 14, 
558.) — Strong nitric or sulphuric acid expels iodine from it, and converts 
it into nitrate or sulphate of silver-oxide; on the addition of water, part 
of the iodine is restored to its place. — Dilute sulphuric acid has no action 
on iodide of silver; neither has phosphoric acid. (Brandos, Schw, 61^ 
255.) A solution of mercuric nitrate dissolves iodide of silver. (Preuss.) 
— Aqueous ammonia causes iodide of silver to assume a paler colour, and, 
acconling to H. Rose {Fogg. 31, 583), dissolves a trace of it. 1 part of 
iodide of silver dissolves in 2510 parts of aqueous ammonia of specific 
gravity 0*96. (Martini, Schw. 56, 154.) Water does not dissolve iodide 
of silver ; concentrated solutions of the chlorides of potassium and sodium 
dissolve it in considerable quantity. 
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Ag 108 .... 4615 

1 126 .... 53-85' 

Agl 234 Z 10000 

The native iodide of silver from Mexico is malleable, transluoent, and 
of a pearly grey colour. (Noggerath, Schw, 51, 363.) — Before the blow- 
pipe, it fuses very eajsily, turns red, and colours the flame violet. (Del 
Kio, Schw, 50, 494.) Camp. Vauquelin {Ann. Chim. Phys, 29, bd^ also 
Schw. 45, 26). 

B. loDATE OP SiLTER-oxiDB, OT SiLYER-ioDATE. — ^Formed by preci- 
pitating a solution of silver-nitrate with iodic acid (Gay-Lussac), or iodate 
of soda (Rammelsberg). — White precipitate. (Gay-Lussac.) Crystallizes 
from the ammoniacal solution in small, brilliant, rectangular pnsms, free 
from ammonia. (Rammelsberg, Pogg. 44, 572.) — Decomposed by heat 
into oxygen gas and iodide of silver. (Benckiser, Rammelsberg.) Hydro- 
chloric acid decomposes it, fonning chloride of silver, terchloride of 
iodine, water, and chlorine gas (Filbol) : 

AgO,IO» + 6HC1 = AgCl + ICI» + 6H0 + 2a. 

Dissolves in ammonia, forming a liquid from which sulphurous acid 
precipitates iodide of silver. (Gay-Lussac, GUh. 49, 255.) Sparingly 
soluble in nitric acid. (Benckiser, Ann. Pharm. 17, 255.) 

Benckiser. 

Ago 116 .... 41-13 .... 40-57 

IO« 166 .... 58-87 .... 59-43 



AgO,10» 282 .... 10000 .... 10000 

Or : Benckiser. Rammelsberg. 

Agl 234 .... 82-98 .... 82-17 .... 83*84 

60 48 .... 17-02 .... 17-83 .... 16*16 

282 Z 10000 Z 10000 Z 100*00 



C. PRRIODATE OF SiLVER-OXIDE. Or SiLVER-PBRIODATB. — a. BiboslC 

—a. Mono-hydrcUed. — On treating the ter-hydrated salt with warm 
water, which does not dissolve any of it, this compound remains in the 
form of a dark, red-brown mass, which yields a red powder, and, when 
ignited, is resolved into 17 '25 per cent, of oxygen gas. 1*95 of water, 
and 80-44 of a mixture of silver and iodide of silver.-HS. Ter-hydrated.^^ 
Formed by mixing nitrate of silver-oxide with a solution of bibasic per- 
iodate of soda in dilute nitric acid, washing the pale green precipitate 
with water acidulated with nitric acid, and dissolving it in warm, dilute 
nitric acid, from which the salt separates in shining, straw-yellow crystals 
on cooling. When heated, it is resolved into 16*66 per cent, of oxygen 
gas, 6'17 of water, and 77*30 of a mixture of iodide of silver and metulio 
silver. Both a and /3 dissolve in warm nitric acid. On leaving the 
solution to cool, the yellow salt /9 separates out ; but if the solution be 
evaporated, the nitric acid withdraws half the oxide of silver, and allows 
the monobasic salt to crystallize out. (Ammermiiller & Magnus.) 

Ammermtiller Ammermttller 

& Magnus. & Magnus. 

2AgO 232 .... 54*85 2AgO.... 252 .... 5261 .... 

I07 182 .... 43-02 I07 182 .... 4127 .... 

HO 9 .... 2-13 .... 1*95 3H0 .... 27 .... 612 .... 6*17 

2AgO,I07 + Aq. 423 .... 10000 .... +3Aq. 441 ....100*00 
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b. Monobcuic, Formed when the solation of the salt a, ^ in warm 
nitric acid is evaporated with the aid of heat. The salt then separates, 
eren before cooling, in orange-yellow, anhydrous crystals, which are 
resolved by heat into oxygen gas and iodide of silver. When immersed 
in cold water, which takes up half the acid without any of the oxide of 
silver, they fall to pieces and produce a straw-yellow powder, consisting 
of the ter-hydrated bibasic salt; in warm water they are converted into 
the red mono-hydrated salt a, a. Both the monobasic and the bibasic 
salt, when boiled with water or nitric acid, yield traces of iodateof silver- 
oxide, easily recognized by its white colour and sparing solubility. 
(Ammermllller <& Magnus, 'Pogg» 28, 516.) 

AmmenoaUUer 
Or: & Magnus. 

AgO 116 .... 38-92 AfijI 234 .... 78-52 .... 78-58 

lO^ 182 .... 61-08 80 64 .... 21-48 .... 21- 25 

AgO,IO^... 298 .... 100-00 298 .... 100-00 .... 99-83 



Silver and Bromine. 

A. Bromide op Silver. — Found native. — 1. A solution of silver- 
nitrate mixed with aqueous hydrobromic acid or bromide of potassium, 
yields a yellowish white precipitate. (Balard.) The same precipitate is 
formed by bromine. On adding a silver-solution in small successive 
portions to an aqueous mixture of hydrobromic and hydrochloric acids, 
bromide of silver is first precipitated, which assumes a pure grey colour 
on exposure to light — ^the chloride, which is coloured violet by the action 
of light, not being precipitated till afterwards. (Berthier, Ann, Chim, 
Fhys. 77, 417.) 

The precipitate dried in the shade is yellow (Balard), of specific 
gravity 6*3534 (Karsten), and when heated, fuses into a reddish liquid, 
which, on cooling, solidifies in a yellow, translucent, horny mass. (Balard.) 
Crystallizes in octohedrons from its solution in aqueous hydrobromic 
acid. (Lowig.) 

Bftlard. LUwig. 

Ag. 108*0 .... 57-94 .... 589 .... 58 95 

Br^.. 78-4 .... 42-06 .... 41-1 .... 41-05 

AgBr 186-4 .... 100-00 Z 1000 Z. 10000 

The precipitate blackens if exposed to light while moist, but not so 
quickly as the chloride. (Balard.) The action of light does not turn it 
violet, like the chloride, but pure grey. (Berthier.) — Bromide of silver, 
strongly ignited with carbonate of soda, yields silver and bromide of 
sodium j but at a lower temperature, it fuses with the carbonate of soda 
into a turbid mass, from which the carbonate of soda may be dissolved 
out by water in its original state. (Berzelius, Lehrb.) With sine and 
dilute sulphuric acid, it yields metallic silver. (Balard.) When heated 
in a stream of chlorine gas, it is converted into chloride of silver, but 
much less quickly than the iodide. (Berzelius, Pogg, 14, bQb,) When 
diffused throngh water, it is immediately decomposed by chlorine. (Ber- 
thier.) — Aqueous hypochlorous acid converts it into chloride of silver 
and bromate of silver-oxide, with evolution of bromine and chlorine. 
(Balard.} — Boiling oil of vitriol separates a small quantity of bromine 
vapour from bromide of silver; boiling nitric acid has no action upon it. 
(Balard.) — Solution of mercuric nitrate takes up bromide of silver. 
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(Wackenroder.) — Bromide of silver dissolves in strong hydrobromio acid 
and in strong hydrochloric acid. (LSwig.) — It is scarcely soluble in dilute 
ammonia, but easily in strong ammonia. — It is likewise slightlv soluble 
in a concentrated solution of bromide of potassium or bromide of sodium. 
(Lowig.) — It dissolves in a hot solution of sal-ammoniac, very sparingly 
in aqueous carbonate, sulphate, or succinate of ammonia, least of all in 
nitrate of ammonia. (Wittstein.) 

Native Bromide of Silver. The variety from Plateros in Mexico, 
mixed with a large quantity of arseniate and carbonate of lead, is of a 
yellowish olive-green colour, of specific gravity 5 '8 to 6*02, and crystal- 
lized in cubes and octohedrons. Its light green powder turns grey when 
exposed to light. — 1 he ore from Chanaveillo in Chili is a mixture of 
bromide and chloride of silver, associated with other minerals. (Berthier, 
j47in. Ohim, Phya, 77, 417; 7.9, 164.) 

B. Aqueous Bromide op Silver and Hydrogen, or Acid Hydro- 
BROMATK OF SiLVER OXIDE. — 1 At. Concentrated hydrobromic acid dis- 
solves nearly 1 At. bromide of silver, which crystallizes out on cooling, 
and is precipitated by dilution with water. (Lowig.) 

C. Hypobromite op Silver-oxide. — Oxide of silver immersed ia 
bromine-water yields bromide of silver and aqueous hypobromite of 
silver-oxide, which is easily resolved into bromide of silver and bromate 
of silver-oxide. (Balard.) 

D. Bromate op Silver-oxide, or Silver-bromatb. — Free bromio 
acid and bromate of potash added to solution of silver-nitrate, throw down 
a white powder, which blackens very slightly on exposure to light. 
(Balard.) According to Rammelsberff, it soon turns grey-hen exposed 
to light. Froths up when heated, and is resolved into oxygen gas and 
bromide of silver (Lowig); if the heat be suddenly applied, the decompo- 
sition is attended with fiery detonation, volatilization of part of the 
bromide of silver in the form of a yellow vapour, and evolution of a 
faint odour of bromine. (Rammelsberg, Pogg, 52, 94.) Detonates on 
red-hot coals like nitre. (Lowig.) Converted into chloride of silver by 
digestion in hydrochloric acid. (Rammelsberg.) Insoluble in water and 
nitric acid ; soluble in ammonia. (Lowig.) Slightly soluble in water. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

Rammelsberg. 

AgO 116-0 .... 49-49 .... 49-73 

BrO* 118-4 .... 50-51 .... 50-27 

AgO,BrO* .... 234-4 Z 10000 Z. 10000 



Silver and Chlorine. 

A. D (chloride of Silver? — Black Chloride of Silver. — Formation. 
1. Wiiite chloride of silver obtained by precipitation, and exposed to light, 
where moisture is present, gives off chlorine, and assumes first a violet, 
then a brownish grey colour, and finally becomes black. — When the 
white chloride of silver is immersed in water in a stoppered bottle, and 
exposed to sunlight, a strong odour of chlorine is observed after 24 hours; 
if the chlorine be allowed to evaporate from the water, a fresh quantity 
is disengaged by the continued action of the light. The evolution of 
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chlorine from chloride of silver ihua exposed to light goes on for several 
months, becoming, however, continually weaker; and at last, instead of 
chlorine, the water is found to contain hydrochloric acid, which has been 
formed from the chlorine (with evolution of oxygen). The innermost 
parts of the chloride of silver remain, however, unaltered. (Wetzlar, 
JSchw. 52, 406.) Th^nard and Fischer likewise observed this evolution 
of chlorine. According to Scheele and Bucholz, the blackening is attended 
with evolution of hydrochloric acid; the same is stated by Berthollet 
(^StcU, chim» 1, 195); and moreover, that the formation of the hydrochloric 
acid is not attended with evolution of oxygen. The blackening by 
exposure to light does not take place unless moisture is present; hence it 
is not produced in vacuo over oil of vitriol. Covering the white chloride 
with alcohol likewise protects it from blackening for a considerable time. 
(Seebeck, Fcffg, 9, 172.) The blackening takes place less quickly under 
water containing chloride of potassium or chloride of sodium in solution, 
than under pure water. (Wetzlar.) White chloride of silver does not 
blacken by exposure to light if immersed in nitric acid. (Scheele.) 
According to Wetzlar, it blackens under nitric or hydrochloric acid, but 
not under chlorine-water or solution of ferric sulphate. In nitric acid of 
specific gravity 1*23, it assumes a pale violet colour in two days, and 
becomes dark violet in sunshine in the course of an hour. In nitric acid 
of specific gravity 1 '4, it remains white in daylight, but on exposure to 
direct sunshine for an hour, it acquires a very pale violet tint, which does 
not increase in four hours. (Wittstein, Repert, 63, 220.) When a silver- 
solution mixed with sulphate or acetate of ferric oxide is precipitated by 
common salt, the precipitate does not blacken when exposed to light for 
two hours, but acquires a certain amount of grey colounng in a few days. 
(A. Vogel, «/. pr, Chetn, 20, 865.) If the precipitated chloride of silver 
contains a trace of calomel, it does not blacken on exposure to light. 
(H. Rose.) — 2. Silver immersed in an aqueous solution of sesquichloride 
of iron, protochloride of copper, or protochloride of mercnry, takes up — 
provided the immersion be not too long continued— only as much chlorine 
as is required to form the black chloride of silver, the action being like- 
wise attended with the formation of protochloride of iron, dichloride of 
copper, or dichloride of mercury. — The solution of either of these three 
metallic chlorides immediately forms a black spot upon silver. On this 
reaction is grounded Smithson's process for recognizing an aqueous 
metallic chloride, viz., by its property of blackening a bright silver 
surface on the addition of feme or cupric sulphate. A silver spoon 
acquires a black tarnish on being moistened with solution of sal-ammoniac, 
only when it contains copper, or when a piece of copper is immersed in 
the liquid. (Wetzlar.) In opposition to these statements, SchaflThautl 
{Ann. Pharm, 44, 27) maintains that finely divided silver has no action 
on sesquichloride of iron. — To obtain the black chloride of silver in the 
greatest possible state of purity by the process just described, silver-leaf 
is immersed in an aqueous solution of sesquichloride of iron or proto- 
chloride of copper. It immediately separates into little spangles, and is 
subsequently converted into a brownish black powder, which must be 
washed. Pulverulent silver precipitated by green vitriol is not so well 
adapted to the purpose, because it cakes together; hence it requires to 
be left for a longer time in contact with the iron or copper solution, and 
is thereby partly transformed into white chloride of silver, which forms 
a brown mixture with the black chloride. (Wetzlar.)-^A. Vogel obtained 
with silver-leaf and a solution of corrosive sublimate, a wkUe pulverulent 
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mixtnre of chloride of silver and calomel. — 3. The black chloride of 
silver may be formed from the suboxide and its salts by the action of 
hydrochloric acid. (Wohler, Ann. Pharm. 30, 3.) — Suboxide of silver 
precipitated from the citrate by potash yields a brown substance when 
treated with hydrochloric acid. — An aqueous solution of citrate of suboxide 
of silver forms the same precipitate with hydrochloric acid. (Wohler.) 

The subchloride prepared by {I) and (2) is black; by (3) brown; and 
assumes the metallic lustre unoer the burnishing steel. (W&hler.) 

The compound (3) heated to the melting point of protochloride of 
silver, cakes together, and is converted into a yellow mixture of metallic 
silver and the protochloride. (Wohler.) Aqueous ammonia extracts 
protochloride of silver from the subchloride (whether prepared by 1, 2, 
or 3), and leaves a black powder consisting of metallic silver, soluble with 
effervescence in nitric acid. (Scheele, Wetzlar, Dulk, WShler.) Strong 
boiling hydrochloric acid, or a boiling solution of common salt acts in a 
similar manner to ammonia. (Wetzlar.) According to Berthoilet, black 
chloride of silver is perfectly soluble in ammonia. Subchloride of silver 
retains its black colour when immersed in nitric acid (A. Vogel, Gilb, 
72, 286); even the hot concentrated acid does not extract silver from it — 
a proof that it does not contain any free metal. (Wetzlar.) Hot nitric 
acid takes up a portion of the silver from (2), and leaves a brownish red 
residue, almost wholly soluble in ammonia. (Dale, J. pr. Chem, 3, 232.) 
Subchloride of silver prepared by (1) or (2), is converted by immersion in 
chlorine- water, sesquichloride of iron, or protochloride of copper, into 
white chloride of silver, the action being attended with formation of 
protochloride of iron or dichloride of copper. (Wetzlar.) 

B. Protochloride of Silver. — Hom-ntvery Luna-cornea. — Found 
native as ffom-nlver. — Formation, 1. Silver immersed in chlorine gas 
or chlorine water, is slowly converted into horn-silver, without, however, 
exhibiting visible combustion in the gas. — 2. Hydrochloric acid gaa (even 
when perfectly dry) passed over red-hot silver, yields hydrogen gas and 
chloride of silver; on the other hand, chloride of silver heated to redness 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 3rield8 hydrochloric acid gas and metallic 
silver. (Boussingault, Ann, Chim. Phys, 54, 260; also J, pr. Chem. 2, 155.) 
The conversion of the silver into chloride is only superficial, because the 
chloride first formed protects the inner portions of the metal. If the silver 
is enveloped in alumina, into which the fused chloride can penetrate, a 
larger portion of the metal becomes converted into chloride; and if the 
alumina is mixed with common salt, which forms an easily fusible com- 
pound with chloride of silver, the metallic silver is completely converted 
into chloride. If hydrochloric acid gaa be passed into a muffle, under 
which silver is fusing, the quantity of the metal gradually diminishes, 
because chloride of silver is formed and evaporates. When, therefore, 
silver is heated to redness in a mixture of brick-dust and common salt, 
and the crucible is sufficiently porous to admit the ingress of the aqueous 
vapour generated by the comoustion of the fuel, the common salt is 
decomposed hy the silica, yielding silicate of soda and hydrochloric acid, 
(II. 353), and the latter converts the silver into chloride, which then fuses 
with the rest of the chloride of sodium. On this reaction is grounded the 
American method of separating silver from gold by cementation. (Vid. 
Oold.) Silica acts like brick-dust, but less efficiently, because the mass 
becomes more vitrefied. Silver heated to redness with brick-dust and 
eommon salt in a porcelain tube^ remains unaltered, even when a current 
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of dry air is passed throagb the tabe. Silver is not altered by ignition 
with oommon salt under the mnffle, even for three hours. (Bonssmgault )^- 
d. Silver immersed in aaueoas hydrochloric acid is saperficially converted 
into chloride^ with evolution of hydrogen, and a small portion of the 
chloride dissolves. (Proust.) If the air has access to the liquid, silver 
dissolves in the coarse of a week in hydrochloric acid of specific gravity 1*2, 
forming a solution, from which water throws down chloride of silver. 
(Fischer, Schw, 51, 193.) In this case, the oxygen of the air combines 
with the hydrogen of the acid. The conversion of the silver into chloride 
likewise takes place with facility, when the hydrochloric acid contains 
substances which readily ^ve up their oxygen, such as arsenic acid or 
peroxide of manganese. (Scheele, Opiuc, 1, 169.) The jsame effect is 
produced by the addition of blue yitriol or protochloride of copper to the 
hydrochlonc acid. (Sonneschmidt, Karsten.) Silver leaf, or silver powder, 
immersed in a solution of common salt, to which the air has access, is con- 
verted—with simultaneous formation of soda, by the action of atmospheric 
oxygen — ^into chloride of silver, which then dissolves in the solution of 
common salt. (Wetzlar, Schw, 52, 473.) Piastres from a sunken Spanish 
ship, raised from the water after the lapse of many years, were found to 
be converted into chloride of silver. (Proust.) — 4. Finely divided silver 
immersed in hypochlorous acid gas, aqueous hypochlorons acid, or its 
salts, is converted into chloride, with evolution of oxygen. (Balard.) — 
5. Oxide of silver and hydrochloric acid yield water and chloriae of silver. 
Oxide of silver boiled in an aqueous solution of chloride of potassium or 
chloride of sodium, forms chloride of silver and an aqueous solution of the 
alkali, containing only a trace of chloride and oxide of stiver. (Wetzlar, 
Schw. 53, 100.)— 6. All salts of silver-oxide, even those which are 
insoluble in water, snch as the carbonate, phosphate, chromate, and 
oxalate, are converted by aqueous hydrochloric acid, or by aqueous 
metallic chlorides, into chloride of silver. — ^7. Chlorine likewise precipitates 
chloride of silver from solutions of that metal, generally, however, with 
simultaneous formation of hypochlorite of silver-oxide, which is soon 
resolved into chloride and chlorate. — 8. Sulphide of silver, heated in 
chlorine gas, is slowly converted into chloride. In this reaction, 124 pts. 

il At.) of sulphide of silver yield from 143*2 to 144' 2 pts. of chloride. 
Berzelins.) Sulphide of silver, roasted with common salt, yields chloride 
of silver and sulphate of soda. With aqueous protochloride of copper^ 
mixed with common salt, it forms chloride of silver and dichloride of 
copper, which remains dissolved in the common salt, &c. (p. 152.) — 
9. Heated iodide, or bromide of silver, is converted by chlorine gas f the 
bromide yery slowly) into chloride of silver. 234 pts. (1 At.) of iodide 
of silver yield from 142*5 to 143*2 and 145'5 pts. of chloride. (Berzelius, 
Poffg. 14, 558.) 

Preparation, By precipitating nitrate of silver-oxide with hydro- 
chloric acid or common salt, and washing and drying the precipitate, 
which must be excluded from light during the whole series of operations. 

Properties. The native chloride crystallizes in the forms shown in 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. It is malleable and flexible, of specific gravity 
5 '55, greyish white, with an unctuous adamantine lustre, and translncent. 
Horn-silver likewise crystallizes in octohedrons from a solution in aqueous 
ammonia or hydrochloric acid ; when thrown down from a dissolved silver^ 
salt by hydrochloric acid, it forms a white, curdy precipitate. When 
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cooled from a state of fasion, it eolidifies, with considerable expansion 
(Persoz, Chim. Moleeal. 242), in a colourless, transparent, strongly 
refracting, homy mass, which takes impressions from the nail. Before 
fusion, its specific gravity is 5*501 (after blackening in the snn, 5'5671). 
(Karsten.) After fusion and solidification, 54548 (Proust); 5-4582 
(Karsten) ; 5548 (P. BouUay). Fuses at 260^ previously assuming a 
yellowish colour, and forms an orange-yellow, transparent liquid, which 
sinks into the pores of an earthen crucible, and volatilizes without decom- 
position at higher temperatures. 

Ure. Marignac. 

A(c 108-0 .... 75-314 .... 75*524 .... 75*34 

CI 35*4 .... 24 *686 .... 24*476 .... 24*66 

AgCl 143-4 .... 100-000 .... 100*000 .... 10000 

BenelioB. WenzeL Val. Rose. Bergman 

earlier. later. Bncholz. 

Ag 75*24 .... 75*33 .... 75*33 .... 75*18 .... 75 

CI 24*66 .... 24-67 .... 2467 .... 24-82 ... 25 

AgCl 10000 .... 10000 Z 10000 Z. 100*00 Z 100 

Or : Berzelias. Marcet. Proost. Tal. Rose. Zaboada. 

AgQ*. 80-903 .... 80-95 .... 82 .... 82*26 .... 82-3 

CI— 19*097 .... 19*05 .... 18 .... 16-74 .... 17*7 

100*000 .... 100*00 .... 100 .... 10000 .... 1000 

Bacholz. Cheneviz. Kirwan. 

AgO 82*5 .... 83 .... 83*46 

Cl-O 17*5 .... 17 .... 16*54 

100*0 .... 100 .... 100*00 



DecompofUions. White horn-silver turns violet and black on exposure 
to light. (Camp. Ill, 616.) — 2. Heated on charcoal before the blowpipe, 
it yields metallic silver, with evolution of an odour of hydrochloric acid. 
On the addition of oxide of copper, the flame becomes blue. Y Wittstein 
recommends, for the reduction of chloride of silver, to mix 2 parts of it 
intimately with 1 part of charcoal; he is of opinion that the reduction b 
due to the hydrogen in the charcoal. {Repert. Fharm, drd ser. 2, 1.) Y — 
8. When heated in an atmosphere of carbonic oxide gas, it is rapidly 
decomposed, yielding phosgene gas and metallic silver. (Gdbel, J. pr. 
Chem. 6, 388.) 

AgCl + CO = Ag+COCl. 

It is not decomposed by ignition with pure charcoal. — 4. Heated with 
phosphorus, it yields chloride of phosphorus and metallic silver, with 
which a considerable quantity of chlorine remains mixed. (H. Rose, Fogg, 
27, 117.) When gently heated in phosphuretted hydrogen gas, it is very 
easily decomposed into hydrochloric acid, phosphorus, and silver. (H. Rose, 
Fogg. 24, 384.)— -5. When boiled in the freshly-precipitated state with 
aqueous alkaline sulphates, it is reduced somewhat rapidly to the metallic 
state; but the resulting metal, if required pure, must be washed with 
ammonia. TBerthier, It. Ann. Chim. Fhys. 7, 82.) Cold aqueous sul- 
phurous acia has no effect upon chloride of silver; but the same liquid, 
when hot, colours it light grey. (A. Vogel.) — 6. Arsenic, antimony, bis- 
muth, zinc, cadmium, tin, lead, iron, copper, and mercury, agitatea with 
chloride of silver and water, separate the silver with evolution of heat, 
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the action being greatly facilitated bj the presence of free hydrochloric 
acid, and by the action of heat. Zinc and iron act without the addition of 
water, proyided only that the snrronndinff atmosphere contains moistnre; 
but in yacuo, or under alcohol or ether, me decomposition does not take 
place. With the other metals, the presence of water is necessary; of these, 
cadmium, lead, and arsenic, act the most rapidly ; antimony, copper, and 
mercury, act slowly ; tin and bismuth most slowly of all. (Fisner, Gilb. 
42, 280 ; 72, 300 ; Fogg, 6, 43.) Zinc and iron are the only metals which 
decompose chloride of silyer under water at ordinary temperatures. Tin, 
lead, copper, bismuth, and antimony decompose it only in presence of 
mercuiy, which takes up the silver, or in presence of free hydrochloric 
acid. (Karsten.) — For the decomposition of horn-silver by mercuiy, the 
presence of common salt is necessary. (Sonnenschmidt, Ann, Chim. Phys, 
51, 349.) — 7. By heating with cinnabar, sulphide of silver and proto- 
chloride of mercury are obtained. (Wenzel, Verwandttch. 452.) — Aqueous 
solution of green vitriol exerts no decomposing action. (Keir, Schio^ 53, 
166; Wetzlar, Schw. 51, 373.)— 8. Chloride of silver, fused with hydrate 
of potash or soda, with carbonate of potash or soda, or with lime, yields 
metallic silver and a chloride of the alkali-metal, with evolution of oxygen 
gas and water. — Aqueous solution of potash, of specific gravity not less 
than 1*25, decomposes recently precipitated and still moist chloride of 
silver rapidly and completely, yielding aqueous chloride of potass iu a nd 
pure oxide of silver, which, after washing, is completely soluble in nitric 
acid. Cold or dilute potash-ley has no action on chloride of silver; and 
if the chloride has once been dried, it is but incompletely decomposed, 
even by long boiling with strong potash-ley. (Gregory, Phil, Mag, J. 
22, 284; eomp, Wetzler, Schw, 53, 99.) — Aqueous carbonate of potash 
decomposes chloride of silver. (Thomson.) The chloride of silver blackens 
when boiled with carbonate of potash, apparently from formation of 
dichloride of silver. — 9. Cold oil of vitriol does not decompose chloride of 
silver; boiling oil of vitriol decomposes it slowly, with evolution of hydro • 
chloric acid and formation of sulphate of silver- oxide ; part of the horn- 
silver likewise dissolves, without decomposition, in hot oil of vitriol, and 
does not separate again on cooling. (A. Vogel.) 

Chloride of silver dissolves sparingly in concentrated hydrobromio 
acid (Lbwig) ; — in concentrated hydrochloric acid ; also sparingly in hot 
alcohol mixed with hydrochloric acid, and partly separates again on cool- 
ing (Erdmann, J, pr, Chem, 19, 341) ; it dissolves in sal-ammoniac soln- 
tion ; easily, according to Brett ; with difficulty, according to Wittstein, 
but not in other ammoniacal salts ; — sparingly in a strong solution of 
chloride of potassium, chloride of sodium, ana a few other metallic chlo- 
rides; — copiously in aqueous alkaline hyposulphites (forming a chloride 
of the alkali-metal, and hyposulphite of silver-oxide and the alkali: 
HerscheJ)] — abundantly in ammonia even when very dilute (vid. Amnumio- 
chloride of silver); — it likewise dissolves in aqueous mercuric nitrate, and 
is easily precipitated therefrom by hydrochloric acid, sal-ammoniac, or 
common salt; imperfectly by nitrate of silver-oxide, and not at all by 
nitric acid. (Wackenroder, Ann. Pharm. 41, 317.) In other liquids, 
chloride of silver is insoluble. — Chloride of silver in the melted state is 
capable of absorbing a very small quantity of chlorine gas, which easily 
escapes again on cooling. (Berzelius.) — It does not absorb the vapour of 
anhydrous sulphuric acid. (H. Rose.) 

Powder for the cold Silvering of Copper and Brass : a. 1 part of 
precipitated chloride of silver, 2 of alum, 8 of common salt, and 8 of 
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tartar. — 6. 1 pt. of chloride of silver, 1 of prepared chalk, somewhat 
more than 1 of common salt, and 3 of pearl-ash. — c. 1 part of silver pre- 
cipitated hy copper, 4 of common salt, 4 of sal-ammoniac, and ioi 
corrosive sublimate ; the whole made up into a paste with water. — 'The 
surface of the metal to be silvered is cleansed by boiling with water, 
alum, and tartar, then heating it to redness and polishing, or by friction 
with tripoli ; it is then moistened with solution of common salt, and some 
of the powder is rubbed into it, after which it is washed and dried with a 
soft woollen cloth. 

C. Aqueous Chloride op Silver and Htdrogen, or Acid Hydro- 
chlorate OF Silyer-oxide. — Chloride of silver dissolves somewhat 
copiously in strong hydrochloric acid. The same solution is formed by 
the action of strong hydrochloric acid on metallic silver, with free access 
of air (p. 163, 3). The solution when evaporated, yields octohedrons of 
chloride of silver: it is almost completely precipitated by water, the liquid 
exhibiting a milky turbidity. — Tolerably dilute hydrochloric acid is like- 
wise capable of dissolving a certain quantity of silver; a solution of 1 pt. 
of silver-nitrate in 15,000 of water, becomes turbid on the addition of a 
small quantity of hydrochloric acid, and clear again on the addition of a 
further quantity; it still, however, yields a precipitate with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, even when 7,500 parts of hydrochloric acid have been added. 
(Reinsch, J, pr, Chem, 13, 133.) 

D. Hypochlorite op Silyer-oxide, or Silyer-hypochlorite. — 
When oxide of silver is diffused in water and agitated while a stream of 
chlorine is passed through the liquid, heat is evolved, and chloride and per- 
oxide of silver are formed, together with a liquid of strong bleaching power, 
which becomes turbid in a few seconds, depositing chloride of silver, and 
being converted into a solution of chlorate of silver-oxide, which no 
longer possesses bleaching power. If the passage of chlorine through the 
bleaching liouid be continued, chloride of silver is formed, while hypo- 
chlorous and chloric acids remain in solution. An alkali added to the 
bleaching liquid, liberates oxygen gas, and precipitates a mixture of 
chloride and peroxide of silver. — A similar action is exerted by chlorine 
on the aqueous solution of chlorate, nitrate, or acetate of silYcr-oxide, 
the acid of the silver-salt being set free. (Balard, Ann. Chim. Phys. 
57, 241.) 

£. Chlorite op Silyer-oxide, or Silyer-chlorite. — Formed by 
precipitating a solution of silver-nitrate with an alkaline chlorite contain- 
ing a slight excess of alkali, boiling the precipitate with water, filtering 
hot, and cooling to the crystallizing point. If but a trace of free chlorous 
acid were present at the precipitation, it would cause the product to 
resolve itself into chloride of silver and chlorate of silver-oxide : 

3(AgO,Cl03) = AgCl+ 2(AgO,ClO*). 

Yellow crystalline scales. The dried salt detonates CYcn when heated to 
105^ or by contact with strong hydrochloric acid. With dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, it jrields 81*53 per cent, of chloride of silver. It sets fire to 
sulphur when mixed with that substance by means of a glass rod. It ia 
hot decomposed by boiling under water. (MiUon, N. Ann. Chim, Fhyi. 
7, 329.) 
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CryttailiMed. Millon. 

AgO 1160 .... 6613 .... 65-66 

C10» 59-4 .... 33*87 



AgCClO' 175-4 .... 100-00 

F. Chlorate of Siltbr-oxide, or Silter-chlorate. — 1. Formed 
by passing chlorine gas through water in which silver-oxide is diffused, 
till babbles of oxygen are evolved^ then filtering from the chloride of 
silver, and evaporating to the crystallizing point. (Chenevix.) The filtrate 
at first contains hypochlorite of silver. oxide, {vid, tup,) — 2. By dissolving 
silver^xide in aqueous chloric acid, the action being accompanied with 
evolution of heat. (Vauquelin, Ann, Chim, d5, 124.)— White^ opaque, 
four-sided prisms with oblique terminal ^Etces, having the taste of nitrate 
of silver-oxide. (Vauquelin.) — The salt, when slightly heated, gives off 
oxygen with effervescence, and is reduced to chloride of silver. (Chenevix.) 
When mixed with sulphur, it detonates with the utmost violence on the 
slightest pressure. (Cbenevix.) Thrown on red-hot coals, it detonates 
with a vivid light, and is converted into chloride. (Vauquelin.) Hydro- 
chloric, nitric, and acetic acid resolve it into chloride of silver and oxygen 
gas which escapes. (Chenevix.) Chlorine, passed through the solution of 
this salt, causes an evolution of oxygen, and throws down chloride of 
silver, while chlorate of silver-oxide remains in solution. — The salt dis- 
solves in from 10 to 12 parts of cold water (Vauquelin); in 8 to 10 pts. 
of cold, and 2 parts of warm water, and is slightly soluble in alcohol. 
(Chenevix.) 

O. Perchlorate op Silver-oxide, or Silver-perchlorate. — The 
solution of silver-oxide in the aqueous acid yields no crystals when 
evaporated in the hot-air chamber, but a white powder. This powder 
fuses when somewhat strongl v heated, forming but a small quantity of 
chloride of silver, and, on cooling, solidifies in the crystalline form. At 
a temperature somewhat below redness, it is suddenly decomposed. Its 
aqueous solution turns brown when exposed to light; paper saturated 
with it and then dried, detonates violently at 200^. It deliquesces in 
the air, and dissolves in strong alcohol. (Serullas, Ann, Chim, Pkys. 
46, 307.) 

H. Chloriodide of Silver. — See page 157. 

% I. Chlorobroxide op Silver. — Found native in Chili. — A speci- 
men imported by Vice- Admiral Sir George Seymour, and analysed by 
Col. Yorke {Ohetn, Soc, Qu, J, 4, 149), presented the appearance of a 
waxy, sectile substance, difiused in veins through and partially coating a 
red ochreous matrix containing portions of quartz : the whole specimen 
weighed about 60 lbs. The sectile substance, when cleared from ochre, 
was nearly black externally, but internally of a greenish yellow colour, 
translucent, and crystalline. The veins varied in thickness from \ of an 
inch to microscopic minuteness. The ochreous matter contained occa- 
sionally very small cubic crystals disseminated in it, and the coating was 
in some parts marked by impressions indicating some of the more com- 
plicated modifications of the cube. Sp. gr. of the chlorobromide 5*53 
(Yorke), 0*702 (Dufrfcuoy). 
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Yorke. 

2AgBr 372-8 .... 46*42 .... 468 

3AgCl 430-2 .... 63-58 .... 532 

2AgBr + 3AgCl 803-0 Z 10000 Z 1000 
For other analyses of chlorobromide of silver, vieU Domeyko, Asm. Mm, [4^,6, 153. ^ 

Silver and Fluorinb. 

A. Fluoride of Silver. — ^Formed by disaolving silver-oxide or its 
carbonate in aqneoas hydroflaoric acid, and evaporating to drvnees. 
Hydrofluoric acid has no action on metallic silver. — Flaoride of silver is 
not crystalline, bat fnses like horn-silver (Gh^y-Lnssao <fe Thenard); on 
cooling, it forms a greyish black, shining, sonorons, slightly extensible 
mass, having a lamino- radiated fiucture. (Unverdorben, H. Tr. 9 & 34.) 
When ignited for some time in the air, it becomes covered with metallic 
silver, and gives off hydroflnoric acid and oxygen gas; when decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid it yields 112*58 per cent, of chloride of silver; 
deliquesces in the air. (Berzelins, Ann, Chim. Phy$. 11, 121; Pogg, 
1, 35.) — The aqneous solution has a strongly metallic taste, blackens the 
skin, and is precipitated by hydrochloric acid and fixed alkalis. ((}ay- 
Lussac & Thenard.) 

By repeatedly evaporating and re-dissolving the aqneoas fluoride of 
silver, Unverdoroen obtained a substance which was no longer soluble in 
water, but settled down in small, soft laminca : while moist, it exhibited a 
golden colour aud metallic lustre ; but after drying, became yellow and 
glistening ; by pressure, it again acquired the colour and lastre of gold. 
Was it a basic compound ? 

Silver and Nitrogen. 

A. Nitrite op Silver-oxide, or Silver-nitrite. — a. Baste f^* 
First obtained by Proust, who regarded it as nitrate of suboxide of silver; 
Hess, on the other hand, regarded it as a compound of nitric oxide with 
silver-oxide. — Preparation. — 1. Aqueous silver-nitrate, boiled for several 
hours with finely divided silver, dissolves the metal, with evolution of 
nitric oxide, and forms a light yellow liquid, which^ when evaporated 
down to a density of more than 2*4, and tnen kept at a low tempei-ature 
for several days, solidifies suddenly on being poured into another vessel. 
On treating this mass with water, the salt remains andissolved in the 
form of a yellow powder. Cold water or alcohol likewise throws down 
this powder from the yellow solution. ^Proost) — 2. Aqueous sulphate of 
silver-oxide is precipitated by nitrite ol baryta (or, according to Hess, the 
compound of nitric oxide and baryta), and the filtrate evaporated to the 
crystallizing point. The baryta-salt must not be previously freed from 
excess of baryta by sulphuric acid, otherwise a more neutral salt will be 
formed, which cannot be obtained in the crystalline state. (Hess.)— - 
3. Aqueous nitrate of silver-oxide is precipitated by nitrite of baryta. 
(Peligot, Ann. Chim. Phyf. 77, 68.^ Yellow powder (Proust), long, 
straw-yellow needles (Hess); anhyarous crystals (Peligot). Blackens 
on exposure to light. (Hess.) Blackens in the air, being resolved into 
metallic silver and nitrate. When gently heated in a /^ass tube^ it is 
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resolved into metallic silver and nitrons [hyponitrict] aoid. According to 
Pellgot^ it gives off nitric acid when heated, and the residue is thereby 
converted into nitrate of silver-oxide. When immersed in hydrochloric 
acid^ it is superficially converted, with slight evolation of gas, into chlo- 
ride of silver. Dissolves very sparingly, and only partially in water, 
flakes remaining behind. Easily soluble in ammonia. (Hess, Pogg, 
12, 261.) 

5. Manobadc* — Prepared by the process described on page 982, vol. II. 
White, crystalline. In contact with a chloride of an alkali-metal and 
water, it yields chloride of silver and an alkaline nitrite. Dissolves in 
120 parts of cold water, more abundantly in hot water, and crystallizes 
from the hot solution on cooling. (Mitsoherlich, Lekrhtick.) IT According 
to Fischer {Pogg. 74, 115), the salt thus prepared forms prisms of 5&^ 
with oblique terminal faces; it requires 300 pts. of cold water to dissolve 
it, but is more soluble in cold water; insoluble in alcohol. According to 
Persoz {Ann, Pharm. 65y 177), nitrate of silver-oxide may be prepared in 
a similar manner to the alkaline nitrites, by the action of heat on the 
nitrate : 

AgO,NO» = AgO,NO» + 0». 

It is possible, however, to convert the whole of the nitrate into nitrite by 
this means; for the latter salt is only formed in presence of a nitrate, such 
as that of silver-oxide or potash. The best mode of obtaining it is to fuse 
together equal parts of nitre and silver-nitrate, dissolve the fused product 
in boiling water, and leave the solution to cool; the nitrite of silver-oxide 
is then obtained in long and very slender needles, having a wavy lustre; 
they are colourless while immersed in the liquid, but acquire a slight sea- 
green tint when taken out. They contain 69*86 per cent, of silver, a 
quantity nearly corresponding with the formula AgO, NO^ which requires 
70*13 per cent. IT 

The yellow liquid obtained by boiling finely divided silver with a 
solution of that metal, appears to contain a mixture of the salts a and b» 
According to Proust, it exhibits the following relations. When boiled 
down by itself, it gives off a small quantity of nitric oxide gas, then fuses, 
and yields a yellow sublimate. The mass treated with water when cold, 
yields nitrate of silver-oxide, and leaves a mixture of metallic silver and a 
yellow powder. The yellow solution oxidizes when exposed to the air, 
and deposits crystals of nitrate; the same result is produced by heating it 
with nitric acid, the liquid being then decolorized, and giving off nitric 
oxide gas. Hydrochloric acid added to the liquid, throws down white 
chloride of silver. Ammonia precipitates black pulverulent silver, and 
retains silver-oxide in solution. Potash forms a brown precipitate [of 
suboxide of silver] which is converted into the protoxide on exposure to 
the air, but, if immediately dissolved in cold dilute nitric acid, again gives 
a black precipitate with ammonia. Cold water added to the yellow liquid, 
throws down the yellow powder a; but on dropping the yellow liquid 
into boiling water, the precipitate changes colour from yellow to red, and 
is then converted into black metallic silver, which forms a specular deposit 
on the sides of the vessel. So long as the precipitate remains yellow or 
red, it disappears on the addition of nitric acid; but after it has become 
black, nitric acid no longer dissolves it. Alcohol likewise throws down 
the yellow powder, and the liquid filtered from it leaves, on evaporation, 
a residue of silver-nitrate and metallic silver. Tincture of sulphate of 
indigo is decolorized by the yellow liquid, with precipitation of silver. 
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Tincture of litmus forms with it a blue, and tiuctore of cochineal a violet 
precipitate. (Proust, N. Gefd, 1, 520.) 

Aqueous silyer-nitrite, if free from nitrate, and kept from contact of 
air, is not reduced by tin, nickel, bismuth, or antimony; but if nitrate is 
also present, reduction takes place, not only from the latter, but also from 
the nitrite. (Fischer, Pogg. 22, 496.) 

B. Nitrate op Silter-oxide, or Silyer-nitrate. — NUnxte of Silver j 
SUver-saUpetre^ also, but improperly, called JSilver-vitriol ; after fusion. 
Lunar Caustic, LapU inferiudis, — Silver dissolves in pure dilute nitrio 
acid, especially on the application of heat, the solution being tolerably 
rapid, and attended with evolution of nitrous gas. The colourless 
solution, when evaporated and cooled, deposits the salt in the anhydrous 
state. 

From silver containing copper, a pure salt may be obtained by the 
following processes: — 1. The impure silver is purified by one of the 
methods already described (pp. 135, 136), and the pure metal dissolved in 
nitric acid; or the chloride of silver, precipitated and washed, is decom- 
posed, according to Gregory's method, by strong boiling potash-ley, and the 
resulting silver-oxide, after being washed, is dissolved in dilute nitric 
acid. — 2. The impure silver is dissolved in nitric acid, the solution 
evaporated, and the easily crystallizing silyer-nitrate is separated from 
the deliquescent cupric nitrate by repeated crystallization and washing 
with a small quantity of cold water. The water always takes up a little 
of the silver-salt, together with the copper-salt. If the solution contains 
excess of acid, the silver-nitrate separates out completely, and, according 
to Guibourt («7. Chim, Med, 7, 536), may be washed on a funnel with 
strong nitric acid, in which it is almost insoluble, whereas the cupric 
nitrate dissolves with facility. The wash-liquid serves to dissolve a fresh 
quantity of silver. Another method is to evaporate the solution to dry- 
ness, taking care not to heat the residue very strongly, and then treat 
this residue with alcohol of 90 per cent ; most of the silver-nitrate then 
remains nndissolved, and the portion which does dissolve, separates out 
almost completely on cooling, while the cupric nitrate remains in the 
mother-liquid. (Nolle, Ann. Pharm. 2, 92.)— 3. Part of the cupreous 
silver-solution is precipitated by potash, and the well- washed precipitate, 
consisting of hydrated cupric oxide and silver-oxide, is digested with the 
greater part of the solution, which, if it does not contain excess of acid, 
gradually deposits its cupric oxide, and dissolves out the silver-oxide 
from the precipitate. — 4. The best method, however, is to evnporate the 
cupriferous silver-solution to dryness; heat the residue carefully and 
uniformly, in a glass, porcelain, iron, silver, or platinum dish, till it fuses, 
and the nitrate of cupric oxide is decomposed with intumescence; then 
keep the mass at the same temperature, till it fuses tranquilly, no 
longer exhibiting a greenish cast, and a sample of it dissolved in water, 
filtered, and mixed with ammoniac, no lont^er forms a blue solution. If 
the heat be too low or unequal, a portion of the cupric nitrate remains 
undissolved; at too high a temperature, the silver-nitrate is also decomposed 
and silver separated, which may be recognized by remaining behind when 
the cupric oxide is dissolved in sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. The mass 
when cold is dissolved in water, the solution filtered from the cupric 
oxide, and left to crystallize. (Brandenburg, Scher. Nord. BL 1, 1 : Scher. 
Ann, 2, 125; Trautwein, Eepe9^. 12, 153; Martins, ReperU 9, 319.)— 
If the proportion of copper is large, the residue must be merely heated 
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till the mater part of the caprio salt is decomposed, then dissolved in 
water, the filtrate evaporated to dryness, and the residae kept in a state. 
of funon till the remaining cuprie salt is completely decomposed. 

Commercial lunar caustic may be adulterated with cupric oxide, 
nitrate of cnprio oxide, nitrate of potash, nitrate of zinc-oxide, and nitrate 
of lead-oxide. 

Transparent and colourless crystals, belonging to the right prismatic 
system. Fig. 50: u' : «=129° 31'; p : a or o'=l 16^ 36'; a : o'=126° 48'; 
«':a':=]48^ (Brooke, Ann. PhU. 23, 162.) Specific gravity 4*3554. 
(Karsten.) Fuses readily without loss of weight, and solidifies on cooling, 
in a white fibrous mass. Its aqueous solution does not redden litmus ; it 
has a bitter metallic taste, and acts as an acrid poison; it destroys 
organic matter, and turns black when exposed to light. 



AgO 



Crystallized. 


Proust. 


Bergman. 


116 .... 68-23 


6S-5 


75-19 


54 .... 31-77 


30-5 


24-81 



AgO,NO» .... 170 .... 100-00 .... 1000 .... 10000 

108 parts of silver were found by the author to yield from 170*03 to 
170*23 parts of nitrate. 

Silver-nitrate does not blacken io the air, except when in contact with 
organic matter. At the temperature of commencing redness^ it is resolved 
into oxygen, hyponitric acid, nitrogen, and silver. Detonates on red-hot 
coals. Mixed with charcoal, and struck with the hammer, it takes fire 
without detonation ; detonates slightly with sulphur when struck with a 
warm hammer, and very violently with phosphorus. Decomposed by 
fusion with zinc, tin, cadmium, and copper ; not at all, or very slowly, by 
the other heavy metals. (Fischer.) it is not decomposed by fusion in 
iron vessels, provided no water is present. (Brandenburg.) Copper 
reduces silver from the dry salt, even at ordinary temperatures [the air 
having access to it]. (Chevalier, J. Chim. Mid. 3, 131.) If the sublimed 
arsenic obtained by heating a mixture of equal parts of orpiment and 
iron filings be triturated with ten times its weight of silver-nitrate, a 
mixture is formed which takes fire immediately when shaken out upon 
paper. (Mander, Ta^ehenh. 1780, 36.) The crystals of the salt, if 
wrapped up in paper, are gradually converted, without alteration of form, 
into laminsa of malleable silver. (Filiere, Ann. Chim. Phys. 42, 335.) 
Tbe dry salt, triturated with excess of iodine, yields iodide of silver, free 
periodic acid, and nitric acid. (Preuss, Ann. Pkarm, 29, 324.) 

The salt dissolves in 1 part of cold and ^ pt. of hot water. The 
solution exhibits the reaction already described as belonging to silver- 
salts in general. Its reaction with native sulphide of antimony will be 
given under the head of Silver and Antimony. Fur the deoxidizing 
action which aqueous vapour appears to exert on silver-solutions vid. 
Pfaff iSehw. 36, 68 ; 52, 314) ; A. Vogel {Gilb. 72, 335 V Alcohol, under 
the influence of light, very slowly reduces silver from the solution ; sugar 
reduces it more rapidly, producing a black colour; starch, a brown; and 
gum a red-brown colour. (Fischer, Kastn. Arch. 9, 349.) For experiments on 
the action of various organic bodies on solntion of silTer-nitrate, both in the dark and 
under the inflaence of light, vid. Brandes & Rdmann. {^. Tr. 12, 1, 100.) 
Silver-nitrate is insoluble in strong nitric acid, and is precipitated by that 
acid from its aqueous solution. (Schweigger-Seidel, Sckw. 64, 127.) It 
forms a crystalline compound with iodide of silver. (Preuss, Ann. Pkarm. 
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29, 329.) It disfiolves in 4 parts of boiling acofaol. Combines with 
certain metallic cyanides. 

Englisk Ink for marking on linen. I pt. of lunar caustic and 1 pt of 
gum-arabic dissolved in 4 parts of water, blackened with a small quantity 
of Indian ink. The linen to be marked is previously saturated with a 
solution of 1 pt. of carbonate of soda and 1 pt. of gum-arabic in 4 parts of 
water, and ironed smooth when dry. After marking, it is exposed to the 
sun for several hours, till in fact it is completely blackened. The marks 
may be obliterated either by repeated treatment with chlorine-water (or 
aqua regia) and ammonia, by which, however, the linen is injured— or better, 
according to BSttger, by treatment with aqueous cyanide of potassium. 

C. Nitrate op Peroxide op Silver. — Peroxide of silver dissolves 
in nitric acid with a slight evolution of oxygen gas, and forms a brown 
solution, which is decolorized by deoxidizing agents, and forms per- 
manganic acid with peroxide of manganese. 

D. Compound op Silver-oxide with Ammonia. — ArgenJtaU of Am-- 
monia.^-a. Solid.— a. Pulverulent, — BertholleCs Fulminating Silver, — 
1. Silver-oxide is precipitated from a solution of the nitrate hj lime- 
water; the adhering liquid removed by placing the precipitate on bibulous 
paper; and the precipitate pkoed in a glass vessel, and covered with very 
strong pure ammonia, whereupon a noise is produced like that which 
accompanies the slaking of lime with water. After 12 hours, the film 
formed upon the surface is dissolved off by fresh ammonia ; the liquid 
decanted; and the fulminating silver collected at the bottom of the vessel, 
is divided into small portions, and placed upon separate pieces of bibulous 
paper. (Berthollet, Crell, Ann. 1788, 2, 390.)— 2. Silver-oxide preci- 
pitated from a solution of the nitrate by a fixed alkali is cautiouslv 
boiled with a mixture of aqueous potash and ammonia. The potash 
withdraws any carbonic acid that may have been absorbed, and prevents 
the solution in excess of ammonia. (Faraday, QuarL J, of Sc. 4, 268; also 
Ann, Chim, Phy9. 9, 107 ; abstr. Pogg. 12, 252.)— 3. Reoeutly-precipitated 
chloride of silver is dissolved in strong ammonia; pieces of potash-hydrate 
purified by alcohol (III, 13), gradually added to the solution, as long as 
their introduction produces ^effervescence ; the black turbid liquid diluted 
with water, and thrown a filter, through which it runs colourless or 
yellow ; and the black powder washed on the filter, and divided into small 
portions while still moist. (L. A. C. J. Pharm. 13, 615.) 

Black powder, which, by slight disturbing causes, such as contact, per- 
cussion, friction, heat, or electricity, is instantly decomposed, with 
violent detonation, strong enough to shatter the containing vessel, the 
products being, apparently, metallic silver, water, and free nitrogen. In 
the moist state, it is much less liable to explode. The affinity of the 
hydrogen in the ammonia for the oxygen in the silver-oxide is much 
greater than that of the hydrogen for the nitrogen, or of the silver for the 
oxygen ; slight disturbances cause the stronger affinities to get the upper 
hand ; and then the water and nitrogen are raised by the heat developed 
in the formation of the water to a very high degree of elasticity. It is 
possible, however, that this fulminating compound may be a nitride of 

silver 

/3. Crystalline, Separates from the liquid decanted off BerthoUet's 
fulminating silver, and from every solution of silver-oxide (also of the 
chloride, according to Proust) in aqueous ammonia, on exposing such 
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floltttion to the air, or still more easily, on the application of heat. 
Black, opaque cryst-als, with a lustre almost metallic; they detonate with 
the greatest violence, on the slightest disturbance, even that which is pro- 
duced by agitating the liquid in which they form. (Higgins.) The 
opinion of Higgins {MintUes of a Soc. for philos. experim. 344; also 
Klaproth & Wdff, SuppL 9um chem, Worterb. 2, 584) regarding these 
crystals, appears to be correct, viz. that they are the pure fulminating 
silver, whereas the pulverulent substance is probably a mixture of this 
compound with metallic silver (and Faraday's suboxide of silver?). 

6. Liquid compound. Regarded by Faraday as a compound of sub- 
oxide of silver with ammonia, in so far as when the oxide is dissolved in 
ammonia, water and nitric acid are probably formed. He did not observe 
any evolution of nitrogen. This compound is obtained by dissolving 
silver-oxide in excess of aqneous ammonia. According to €hy-Lussac, 
part of the oxide is always converted into fulminating silver, and remains 
undissolved ; according to Faraday, on the contrary, the solution is perfect; 
according to Fischer {Kcutn. Arck, 9, 357), the recently-precipitated oxide 
dissolves completely; the dried oxide only partially. The colourless 
solution, when exposed to the air, deposits the crystals /3 (BerthoUet, 
Higgins, Gray-Lussac), or, according to Faraday, a grey, strongly shining 
film of suboxide, which, when in thin layers, appears of a bright yellow 
colour by transmitted light, and is renewed as often a8 removed. If 
this solution be boiled for a time, it acquires a deep colour, ^ves off 
nitrogen gas, deposits fulminating silver, and becomes decolorized; on 
further application of heat, it blackens again, ffives off nitrogen, and 
deposits, not fulminating silver, but the pure suboxide, which does not 
yield fulminating silver when treated with ammonia. The liquid ar^entate 
of ammonia, when kept for a quarter of a year in a closed vessel, deposits 
a thick layer of metiulic silver, but no fulminating silver, and is after- 
wards found to contain a large quantity of oxygen gas in the compressed 
state. With potash, ether, and alcohol, it forms white precipitates, which 
soon chanee colour, and after drying, detonate both by heat and by 
friction; tmcture of galls likewise precipitates argeutate of ammonia 
abundantly. (Faraday.) From alkaline phosphates, chlorides, or chro- 
mates, the solution, if it does not contain too much ammonia, throws 
down all the acid, in combination with the silver-oxide. Lead and copper 
reduce the silver from it; tin and iron do not. (Fischer.) 

E. Htposvlphite op Silver-oxide and Ammonia. — a, 2(NH^S*0') 
-hAg0,S^0'1 — Precipitated, on adding alcohol to the solution of chloride 
of silver in aqueous hyposulphite of ammonia, in the fonn of a white 
salt, which must be pressed between paper and dried in vacuo. When 
the remaining liquid is evaporated, an additional quantity of the salt 
separates out in six-sided prisms. It has a pure and very strong sweet 
taste, strong enough indeed to make 32,000 times its own quantity of 
water perceptibly sweet, — 100 parts of the salt yield 40 '62 parts of 
sulphide of silver when heated. (Herschel.) Easily soluble in water. 
(Herschel.) 

6. NH»,S«0»-hAgO,S'OM— On adding to aqueous hyposulphite of 
ammonia a larger quantity of chloride of silver than it is capable of dis- 
solving, a white crystalline powder is produced, which is quite insoluble 
in water; it must be dried in vacuo after the greater part of the water 
has been removed by pressure. It turns black when kept in close vessels, 
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and also when heated, giving off sulpharoas aoid and forming sulphide of 
silver. It dissolves in aqueoas ammonia, forming an exceedingly sweet 
liquid, and is precipitated therefrom by acids in its original state, even 
when the solution is very dilute. (Herschel, Edinb. Phil. /• 1, 398.) 

F. Sulphite of Silt br-oxide and Ammonia. — ^Formed by dissolving 
silver-oxide or its sulphite in aqueous sulphite of ammonia. The solu- 
tion, when exposed to sunshine, deposits a film of metallio silver, and is 
converted into sulphate of ammonia. (Fourcroy.) 

G. Aroento - HTPOSULPHATE OF Ammonia. «* Aqueous hyposuK 
phate of silver-oxide supersaturated with ammonia, soon yields small 
crystals. (Heeren, Po^y. 7, 192.) The solution of hyposulphate of 
silver-oxide in warm ammonia yields, on cooling, small shining rhombic 
prisms whose four lateral edges are truncated. They turn grey when 
exposed to light, and when heated yield water, ammonia, sublimed 
sulphite of ammonia, and finally a small quantity of free sulphuric acid, 
and leave a residue of sulphate of silver-oxide. They dissolve in water 
without decomposition. (Rammebberg, Pogg. 58, 298.) 

Crystallized. Rammelsberg. 

2NH» 34 .... 14-72 .... nSb 

AgO 116 .... 50 21 .... 49^90 

SK)» 72 .... 3118 

HO 9 .... .3-89 

NH», Ago + NH^O,S^O» 231 .... 10000 

H. Arqento-sulphate of Ammonia. — The saturated solution of 
sulphate of silver-oxide in warm concentrated ammonia yields, on 
cooling, transparent and colourless crystals, belonging to the square 
prismatic system. Fiy. 31 j p:e=z\27 to 127'' 13'; q:r=ilB5''. The 
crystals are permanent in the dark, but blacken on exposure to light. 
They dissolve readily in water and in aqueous ammonia, and separate 
therefrom unaltered on cooling. From their aqueous solution, potash 
throws down BertboUet's fulminating silver. (C. G. Sc E. Mitscherlich, 
Pagg. 9, 414; 12, 140.) From the aqueous solution supersaturated with 
ammonia, silver is reduced by zinc, cadmium, lead, copper, antimony, 
and arsenic, but not by tin, bismuth, iron, or mercury. (Fischer.) 

Cryttallized. C. 6. Mitscherlich. 

2NH» 34 .... 17-90 .... 19-40 

AgO 116 .... 6105 .... 60-65 

SO» 40 .... 21-05 .... 21-60 

NHs,AgO 4- NH»,SO» ... 190 Z. lOOOO Z 101-65 

I. Ammonio-sulphate OP Silver- OXIDE. — Anhydrous sulphate of 
silver-oxide absorbs 11-82 per cent, of ammoniacal gas, very slowly and 
with scarcely perceptible evolution of heat. The compound when heated, 

fives off ammonia, together with a small quantity of sulphite of ammonia, 
t dissolves completely in water. (H. Rose, Pogg, 20, 153.) 

H. Row. 

NH» 17 .... 9-83 .... 10-57 

AgO 116 .... 67-05 \ QQ.., 

SO» 40 .... 23-12 f "^^^ 

NH»H AgO,SO».... 173 .... 100-00 ~. 100*00 
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K, Aroento*8elbniatb op Amkonia. — NH',AgO 4- NH',SeO*. — 
Prepared like the corresponding sulphate, and isomorphous with the latter. 
Fig. 31; />:tf=127^ lO'. The crystals are likewise transparent and 
colonrless, and gradoallj evolve ammonia when exposed to the air. 
They dissolve r«idily in water and in aqueons ammonia, and crystallize 
out unaltered as the ammonia evaporates; from the aqueous solution 
potash throws down fulminating silver. (E. Mitscherlioh, Pogg. 12, 141.) 

L. Ammonio-todidb of Silver. — ^Unfused iodide of silver absorhe, 
with evolution of heat, 3*6 per cent of ammonia, and forms a white 
oomponnd, which, on exposure to the air, gives off ammonia and turns 
yellow again. (Rammelsberg, Pogg. 48, 170.) 

M. Ahmonio-bromide of Silver. — Dry bromide of silver does not 
absorb ammoniacal gas. (Rammelsbei^, Pogg* 55, 248.) It dissolves in 
strong ammonia. The solution saturated hot deposits a yellow powder 
on cooling. The solution becomes turbid when mixed with water, and 
slowly deposits white bromide of silver. Hydrosulphuric acid precipi- 
tates sulphide of silver from it When evaporated to dryness with 
baryta-water, it leaves a residue from which alcohol dissolves out bromide 
of barium. (Berthier, Ann, Chim. Pkys. 77, 417.) The ammoniacal 
solution deposits, after a while, white, shining crystals, which, when 
heated, are resolved into ammoniacal gas and bromide of silver. (Liebig, 
Schw. 48, 108.) The glistening lamin» which separate as the solution 
oools, consist of pure bromide of silver, free from ammonia. (Rammels- 
berg.) 

N. Argbnto-bromatb of AMMONiA.^-Aqueous ammonia, saturated 
hot with bromate of silver-oxide, yields colourless prisms on spontaneous 
evaporation. These crystals are decomposed in tbe air, even in closed 
vessels, becoming moist, assuming a yellowish colour, and yielding 
nitrogen gas, water, and bromide of silver. When heated, they are 
suddenly decomposed, with a hissing noise and scattering of their sul>- 
stance, and leave yellow bromide of silver. They are likewise decom- 
posed by water. (Kammelsberg, Pogg, 52, 94.) 

RammelBbenr. 

2NH» 34-0 .... 12-67 

Ag 108-0 .... 40-24 .... 41-70 

O 8-0 .... 2-98 

Br 78-4 .... 29-21 .... 27-04 

50 40-0 .... 14'90 

NH»,AgO + NH».BrO*.... 268-4 Z 10000 

0. Ammonio-chloride of Silver. — a. 100 grains of chloride of 
silver absorb at ordinary temperatures 130 English cubic inches of 
ammoniacal gas. (Faraday, Ann, Ckim. Phy$, 24, 112.) — Fused chloride 
of silver takes up but little ammonia; the unfused compound slowly 
absorbs, without evolution of heat, and with very slight increase of 
volume, from 17*31 to 17*91 per cent, of ammonia. (H. Rose, Pogg. 
20, 157.) The absorbed ammonia is again given off at 37 '7^ (Faraday.) 
When the grey compound is heated in a sealed glass tube, for the 
purpose of obtaining liquid ammonia, it fuses between 88^ and 95^, 
swells up, begins to boil at 99° and gradually becomes white and 
anhydrous. (Niemann, Br, Arch, 36, 180.) 
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3Nn» 

2AgCl 


SILVGR. 

510 .... 151 
286-8 .... 84*9 




H. Rose. 
14-76 to 15-19 
85-24 ,, 84-81 


3NH»,2AgCl.... 


337-8 .... 100-0 


• ••• 


10000 100-00 



5. When a solntion of cbloiide of silver in strong ammonia is left to 
stand in an imperfectly closed yessel, ammonio-chloride of silver sepa- 
rates out from it in transparent and colourless rhombohedral crystals, 
often a quarter of inch in length. These crystals blacken when exposed 
to light, even while immersed in the liquid ; when exposed to the air or 
immersed in water, they give off all their ammonia and are converted 
into opaque, friable chloride of silver. (Faraday.) According to Kane 
{Ann. Chim. Phys, 72, 290), white opa(}ue, rhombic tables are produced, 
which immediately give off their ammonia when exposed to the air. 

The solution of chloride of silver in dilute ammonia does not deposit 
ammonio-chloride of silver on evaporation, but pure crystallized chloride 
of silver. (Faraday.) The solution when heated deposits fulminatinff 
silver. (Proust.) Sulphite of ammonia boiled with it, throws down all 
the silver in a state of extremely minute division. (Berthier.) On 
passing chlorine gas through the solution, till all the ammonia is decom- 
posed, — whereupon detonations of chloride of nitrogen are produced^- 
the liquid yields a grey precipitate, which turns violet after the ammonia 
is completely decomposed, but like the white chloride of silver, contains 
75 per cent, of silver, dissolves completely in ammonia, and is thrown 
down from it by nitric acid in the form of a white precipitate. (Cavalier, 
J, Pharm, 16, 552.) The precipitate is dark grey at first, then becomes 
light grey, and, after furtner transmission of chlorine, almost white. 

iDulk, J, pr, Chem, 3, 237.)— Zinc and copper quickly reduce the silver 
rom the solution in the form of a greyish black, moss-like powder; lead, 
slowly but completely; cadmium and antimony, slowly and incompletely; 
tin, iron, bismuth and mercury are without action. (Fischer.) 

P. Chloride of Silver and Ammonium. — Becquerel obtained this 
compound bv the galvanic process in octohedrons and tetrahedrons. 
(I. 400.) Chloride of silver dissolves in a strong solution of sal-ammo- 
niac; so likewise does metallic silver, if the air has access to the liquid. 
If the air be excluded, the silver remains bright in the sal-ammoniac 
solntion, only a trace dissolving; if the air be admitted, it turns black 
and dissolves, leaving only a grey dust of chloride of silver. On boiling 
silver in a solution of sal-ammoniac, or passing sal-ammoniac vapour over 
nearly red-hot silver, ammonia [and hydrogen gas?} are evolved. — A hot 
solution of sal-ammoniac saturated with chloride of silver yields opaque 
needles of that compound on cooling; a solution saturated at ordinary 
temperatures deposits the greater part of the silver-chloride on the 
addition of water. (A. Voffel, J. pr, Chem, 2, 197.) — Carbonate and 
phosphate of silver-oxide dissolve in a hot solution of sal-ammoniac. 
(Brett.) 

Q. Aroento-perchlgrate of AMMONiA.^-The solution of silver* 
perchlorate in aqueous ammonia yields a crystalline compound. (Mit»- 
cherlich.) 

R. Argento-nitrite of Ammonia. — The solution of silver-nitrite in 
warm concentrated ammonia yields this compound in large crystals on 
cooling. (E. Mitscherlich, Lehrb.) 
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S. AMMONip-NiTRATfi OF SlLTER^xiDE. — Dry silver-nitrate rapidlj 
absorbs ammoniacal gas, produoing a degree of heat which oauses it to 
.fuse, and is converted, by taking np 22*55 per cent, of ammonia^ into a 
white, coherent mass. This compound gives np its ammonia at a higher 
temperature. It is completely soluble in water. (H. Rose, Pogg. 
2O9 153.) 

H. Rofle. 

3NH» 61 .... 23-08 .... 2281 

AgO,NO» 170 .... 76-92 .... 7719 

3NH»,AgO,N04 .... 221 .... 100-00 .... 100*00 

T. Aroento-nitratb of Ammonia. — This compound easily separates 
from a solution of silver-nitrate supersaturated with ammonia. The 
crystals blacken when exposed to light, and are easily soluble in water. 
(C. G. Mitscherlich, Pogg. 9, 413.^— They fuse when heated, give off 
nitrogen gas and ammonia, and yield metallic silver, which forms a spe* 
cular coating on the sides of vessel, while nitrate of ammonia remains in 
solution : 

3(AgNH« + NH»,HO,NO*) =: 3Af + 2NH» + N + 3(NH»,H0,N0»). 

(Kane, Ann, C'him, Phys, 72, 288.) — The first drop of ammonia added to 
a neutral solution of silver-nitrate, produces no precipitate, but renders 
the liquid strongly alkaline, without, however, imparting to it the odour 
of ammonia. A solution supersaturated with ammonia and evaporated 
to dryness, gives off nothing but the excess of ammonia, and leaves 
crystals of the double salt, whose solution exhibits an alkaline reaction. 
The same compound [probably containing free nitrate of silver-oxide 9] 
is obtained by dissolving silver-oxide in nitrate of ammonia. (Wetzlar, 
Sehw. 53, 103.) — Protosulphide of phosphorus added to the aqueous 
solution of this salt, throws down a blackish grey substance, chiefly con- 
sisting of sulphide of silver. (Berzelius, Ann, Pharm, 46, 140.)— Zinc, 
cadmium, tin, lead, copper, and arsenic, reduce the silver from it with the 
greatest rapidity, because their oxides are soluble in ammonia; mercury 
and antimony act less quickly; bismuth and iron not at all. (Fischer.) 

C. G. MitscherUcb. Kane. 

2NH» 34 .... 16-67 .... 18*0 

AgO 116 .... 56-86 .... 550 .... 5635 

NO* 54 .... 26-47 .... 26-4 

NH»,AgO + NH»,NO» 204 .... 100-00 Z 99^4 

According to Kane, this compound should be regarded as AgNH* + 
NHS HO, NO*. 

Since ammonia forms soluble compounds with all silver-salts, there 
probably exist a greater number of double salts composed of argentate of 
ammonia and another ammoniacal salt; perhaps, however, the two salts 
often remain mixed without entering into chemical combination. Accord- 
ing to Wetzlar, a solution of silver-oxalate in ammonia leaves silver- 
oxalate free from ammonia on evaporation. 



SiLyxB AND Potassium. 

A. Alloy ov Silver and Potassium. — Potassium acts rapidly on 
heated silver; water extracts potash from the compound, and leaves the 
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tilvar behind. (H« DavyO'^-Cl^ranM did not oM«iA «&j iltoj «f direr 
ft&d potaiiium by Ig^Mxig BiJvi? with cfad« U?ttr. 

B. Aaosntatr op Potash. — Hydrate of potash fated for 10 niDiitei 
in A ii]ver cracible becomes yellowish, and, when diasolred in water after 
cooling, deposits a black mixture of silver and silver-oxide; the eolittiott 
does not eoutain silver. (Chodnew, J. p. Chem. 28^ 222.) 

C. Carbonate of Siivsr-oxide and Potash. — Cold aaneons carbo- 
nate of potash dissolves a small quantity of carbonate of silver-oxide 
(and likewise, though still less, of chloride of silver). The solution, if 

' heated, yields a precipitate blackened by organio matter from the filter. 
(Wittstein, Sepert. 81, 145.) 

D. SuLPHTOB OP SiLTBR iKD PoTAssiTTM.— Becqnerel obtained thta 
compound by the galranic process (1.401, 40S) in splendid prisms. 

E. Hyposulphite of Silter-oxide and Potash. — ^When an aqneotts 
solution of hyposulphite of soda is saturated with chloride of silver, and 
a strong solution of caustic potash, or of carbonate, sulphate, or nitrate 
of potash added to it, the double hyposulphite is preeipitated in small 
pearly scales, which must be washed with cold water and then dried j 
they hare a very sweet taste, fuse and turn black when heated npon 
charcoal before the blowpipe, and yield silrer surrounded with a mass of 
salt; they are slightly soluble in water. (Herschel.) 

F. StrtPHtTS OP Silver-oxide and Potash. — Sulphite of silTeiH)xido 
dissolved in aqueous sulphite of potash. 

G. Sttlphatb 09 SiLTBR-oxiDB AND PoTASH.*^ Sulphate of potash 
fused with sulphate of silver-oxide solidifies in a erystalline mass. (H. 
Rose, Fogg. 52, 468.) 

H. Iodide of Siltbr and PoTASsitM.-^Iodide of silver dissolves 
readily in cold, still more readily in hot aqueous iodide of potassium. 
Water and alcohol precipitate it from the solution. — a. Bihanc. — A con- 
centrated solution of iodide of potassium, partially saturated while hot 
with iodide of silver, solidifies on cooling in a white crystalline mass, 
which liquefies again when heated. The crystals when pressed and dried 
have the composition given under a. 

h, Afonobiuio, From a hiffhly^ concentrated solution of iodide of 
potassium completely saturated with iodide of silver, this comnound 
crystallizes in white needles on cooling. The analysis of these needles is 
given under b, a. Their solution in hot alcohol yields, on coolings white 
needles, which turn yellow on drying, and blue when exposed to light. 
Their analysis is given under b, /3. ^Soullay, Ann, Chim, rhy$. 84^ 877.} 
—On saturating potash-ley with iodine, then evaporating, and fusing in a 
silver crucible, a large quantity of silver is dissolved; the solution o{ the 
mass in a small quantity of water deposits iodide of silver on the addition 
of a larger quantity. (Anthon, Mepert, 43, 174.) 

Boullay. 
a. 

2KI 330-4 .... 58-54 ..., 6M7 

Agl 234-0 .... 41-40 .... 88-85 



MIB 



2Kl,AgI 564-4 .... 10000 .... 100*00 
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BotOay. 

KI 165*2 .... 41*3S .... 41-74 .... 40-8 

Agl 234-0 .... 58-62 .... 58-26 .... 5d-2 



miAfl a»9-2 .... 100-M .... lOO-OQ .... 100*0 

I. Chloridb ov SiLviR AJiD PoYAMiVM.-— BeoqaoTol obUiDod tkii 
eotnpound by the galTanic method (I. 401) in tetrahedrone ftnd Oeto* 
hedroDs. Chloride of silver behavee with ehloride of ptrtadtiiiin tA the 
MMBe BuuiBet ai with oUoride of eodiani* ( Wetslar«) 

J K. NiraiTB OP Sii«TB»-<»xi0B AMD PoTAta. — Obtained bj ftdding 
nitrite of potash in exoeie te a iolatioli of silrer^nitrate, Md eTaporatinjit 
oyer eulphurio aeid.-^ry8talHKee in fhombie ^riame of about 50°^ wi£ 
86Vend modifioatione. Yellowiehi pemtaneat in the air; resoWed at a 
gentle heat into the ailrer and potaah salt* ; if more stfongly heated, and 
then digested in wateri it Tielde metalUo tilver. The fonnev de4ompo« 
sition is likewise produced by water. (Fischer^ ^<>99' 74, 115.) IT 

SiLTCft AND SODtlfM. 

A. Borax dissolves silver-oxide and likewise metallie silver in the 
outer blowpipe flame, and, on cooling, becomes opalescent or milk-white, 
according to the quantity; in the inner flame, it turns grey from reduction 
of silver. (Berzebus.) 

B. With tDicrocosmic salt, both silver-oxide and the nietal form in the 
outer flame, a yellowish, or if the .quantity of silver be considerable^ an 
opalescent glass, which appears yellowish by transmitted day«-light, and 
reddish by trs.nsmitted candle-light. In the Inner flame it turns grey by 
reduction. (Berzelius.) 

If C. MfiTAPHOSPflATE OP SlLVER-OXlDtS AND SoDA. — Fonued by 

mixing a solution of silver-nitrate with excess of metaphosphate of soda, 
and leaving the solution to crystallize for 2 or d days. Beautiful trans- 
parent crystals are then formed, belonging to the oblique prism&tic 
system. They contain 9905 per cent, of metaphosphate of silver-oxide 
and 0*86 of metaphosphate of soda, corresponding to the formula 
AgOjPO* -h NaO,PO*. — When, on the contrary, metaphosphate ot soda 
is mixed with a lar^e excess of silver-nitrate, smaller crystals are formed, 
consisting merely of metaphosphate of stlrer-oxide, 8(AgO,aPO') + 2 Aq. 
(See p. 150). (Fleitmann & Henneberg, Ann. Fharm, 65, 310 ) IT 



D. Hyposulphite op SiLvfiR-oxiDS akd SoDA.-*a. 2(NaO,S'0') -h 
AgO,S'0*. — 1. Formed by evaporating a solution of silver-chloride in 
aqueous hyposulphite of soda at a gentle heat, till it crystallizes. The 
crystals are contaminated with a considerable quantity of sulphide of 
silver. (Herschel, Edirib. Phil. J. 1, 398.) — 2. By saturating a concen- 
trated solution of hyposulphite of soda with chforide of silver, which 
may have free acid adhering to it, till the liquid becomes turbid by 
deposition of a white powder, then filtering, precipitating by alcohol, 
washing the laminar precipitate with alcohol till the liquid which runs 
off contains no more chlorine, and drying it as quickly as possible in 
yacuo trithout application of heat. (Lenz.)-^3. By adding a neutral 

n2 
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solution of silver-nitrate, drop by drop, to aqueous hyposalphite of soda 
till a permanent precipitate of salt h begins to appear, then filtering, 
precipitating by alcohol, and proceeding as in 2. (Lenz, Ann, Pharm. 

40, 94.) , 

Silky laminse united in tufts, and having a very sweet taste. (Hers- 
cbel.) On evaporating the aqueous solution in vacuo, large laminao are 
obtained ; but, if the salt be precipitated from it« aqueous solution by 
alcohol, then heated till it re-4issolves^ and left to cool, fibrous needles 
are formed having the same composition. 

The salt is not altered by air or light. At 100^ it gradually becomes 
darker, from formation of sulphide of silver. The aqueous solution, 
when boiled for a long time, likewise deposits sulphide of silver and turns 
sour. Hydrochloric acid acts slowly on the aqueous solution at ordinary 
temperatures, forming a black precipitate from which ammonia extracts 
chloride of silver. (Lenz.) — The salt dissolves readily in water (Herschel); 
it is easily soluble in ammonia, and likewise, to a certain extent, in 
alcohol, especially if the alcohol be warm or diluted with water. (Lenz.) 

Cryttallized. Lenz. 

2NaO 62-4 .... 18-33 .... 18-44 

AgO 116'0 .... 34-08 .... 33-50 

3SK)« 144-0 .... 42-30 .... 4301 

2HO 18-0 .... 6-29 .... 605 



340-4 .... 100-00 ... 100-00 

h. NaO,S*0»+ AgO,S*0*.— 1. The above solution of chloride of silver 
in hyposulphite of soda, when cooled after the salt a has separated from 
it, yields small, hard, strongly shining, flat, six-sided prisms, bevelled 
with two faces. They have a sweet taste, fuse when heated, turning 
black and yielding sulphide of silver, &nd are slightly soluble in water. 
(Herschel.) — 2. The same compound is obtained by adding a neutral 
solution of silver-nitrat-e to aqueous hyposulphite of soda, as long as a 
precipitate forms. The precipitate, which is flocculent at first, soon 
becomes crystalline, turns somewhat brown in washing, and after drying, 
assumes the appearance of a dingy white crystalline powder. It turns 
black when boiled with water, or on exposure to the air, and is then no 
longer soluble in h3rposulphite of soda, although in the undecomposed 
state it dissolves completely in that salt, forming a solution which con- 
tains the salt a; in its original state, it is likewise easily soluble in 
ammonia, but sparingly in water. (Lenz.) 



ICryMUimed, 

NaO 31-2 .... 12'37 .... 1229 

AgO 116-0 .... 46-00 .... 45-68 

2S«0» 96-0 .... 38.06 .... 38-20 

HO ...'. 9-0 .... 3-57 .... 3-83 

252-2 .... 100*00 Z 100-00 

E. Sulphite of Silver-oxide and Soda. — ^Analogous to the potash- 
compound. 

F. Chloride of Silver and Sodium. — 1. Fused chloride of sodium 
dissolves chloride of silver; and the mixture solidifies at a dull red heat, 
forming a transparent, slightly coloured glass, which has a saline, non- 
metallic taste, turns violet on exposure to light, and is decomposed by 
water. (Boussingault, Ann, Chim. Phys, 64, 261.) — 2. By saturating a 
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Birong boiling solaiion of chloride of sodium with precipitated chloride of 
silver^ a solation of chloride of silver and sodium in aqueous chloride of 
sodinm is obtained, from which the double chloride crystallizes on cooling, 
mixed, however, with a small quantity of free chloride of sodium. — A 
more dilute solution of common salt likewise takes up chloride of silver 
on boiling, but deposits it again unchanged on cooling, inasmuch as the 
excess of water exerts a decomposing action on the double chloride. — Cubes, 
which are undistinguishable from those of common salt, and do not blacken 
when exposed to light. When immersed in water, thej are resolved into 
chloride of silver and a dilute solution of common salt. With an almost 
saturated solution of common salt, the double chloride forms a solution, 
from which water throws down chloride of silver, but which is not 
precipitated either by green vitriol or by potash. TWetzlar, Schw. 51, 371; 
53, 97.) — 3. Becquerel obtained this compound oy the gBdvanic process 
in tetrahedrons and octohedrons. (I. 401.) 

^ G. Nitrite of Silver-oxide and Soda.— Analogous to the nitrite 
of silver-oxide and potash. (Fischer.) IT 



Silver and Barium. 



A. Allot of Silver and Barium. — a. Clarke (Gilb. 62, 873), by 
heating silver and baryta together before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, 
obtained a greyish-white, strongly shining, hard, and very malleable 
alloy, which fell to powder when exposed for a while to the air.— 5. Lam- 
padius {Sckw. 15, 146), by exposing a mixture of 4 pts. silver, 4 baryta, 
and 1 charcoal-powder, to a white heat, obtained an alloy which, on 
exposure to the air, was reduced to a powder consisting of baryta and 
silver-oxide [f]. 

B. Chloride of Silver and Barium.— -Obtuned by the galvanic 
process in octohedrons and tetrahedrons. (Becquerel.) 

IT C. Nitrite of Silter-oxidb and Baryta. — ^Analogous to the 
potash-salt. (Fischer.) If 



Silver and Strontium. 

Hyposulphite of Silver-oxide and Strontia. — Chloride of stiver 
immersed in an aqueous solution of hyposulphite of strontia^ is converted 
into a white powder, very slightly soluble in excess of hyposulphite of 
strontia, but easily in ammonia, with which it forms an intensely sweet 



liquid. (Herschel.) 



Silver and Calcium. 



A. Hyposulphite of Silver-oxide and Lime. — a. Aqueous hypo- 
sulphite of lime, saturated with chloride of silver, forms, on agitation 
with a large quantity of alcohol, a white precipitate, which must be 
washed with alcohol till all the chloride of calcium is removed, then 
pressed, and dried in vacuo. — ^White, very sweet, easily soluble in water. 
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with Iha •YOf ptioQ of a r#9tdae »ri8iiiff from d^eompoiition <l»ring dryiBg . 
(Hewohel.) 

(* When io » folation of byi^ttlpliite of limo «.lrcady aaiuratod with 
oblorido of cilyer, • forthor quantity of (bat compound ie »ddod, fcbo Utter 
if ixnmedi^telj oon^ertod into « bulky, wbito, orystallino powdor. Tbe 
waeb-water, ov^»pora.t#d $>t a gentlo boat, yiold* vary oblique prieme of 
tbe double ealt. Tbii compound decompoeee iligbtly wben Vept. It 
disfolvea very sparingly in vrater, but abundantly in anmonia> with 
which it forme a very sweet liquid* (Hereobel.) 

S, Cqloripe of SavES and CAi'Oivii.*'-Cbloride of eilver diieolret 
in a strong solution of chloride of calcium. (Wetslar*) 

Silver and Silicium. 

A. Al'LOY OF SiLiciuif AND Silver. — Silver heated with silicium 
before the blowpipe, fonns a malleable alloy, which dissolves in acidsi 
leaving a small residue of silica. (Berzelius, Po^^. 1, 220.) 

B. Carbide op Siltcium and Sii^ver. — Silver, mixed witb silica and 
lamp-black, and exposed to the heat of a forge, takes up a certain quantity 
of silicium and carbon* (Stromeyer.) 

C. Fluoride of Silicum and Silver. — AffFjSiF*. — A solution of 
silver-oxide in bydrofluosilic acid, yields granular crystals, which deli- 
quesce in the air. Ammonia added to the solution throws down a light 
yellow basic aalt^ which, when treated with excess of ammonia, is con- 
verted into SiticaU of SUver-oxide, 

D. Silver-oxide imparts a yellow colour to glass fluxes. 

Silver and Tantalum. 

■ 

TantaXiATB of Bilvbr-oxidb.— White, insoluble precipitate. 

Silver and Tungsten. 

A. Allot of Silver and Tungsten. — Pale brown alloy, somewhat 
spongy wi malleable. (Do Luyart.) 

B. TUNGiTATB OF SiLVBB-OXIDB, or SrLVBR-TUN€WTATlB.-^J9i-aai.-^ 

Alhaline bitungstates added to solution of silvemitrate, throw down an 
anhydrous white powder. This powder turns brown when gently heated, 
greenish-brown at a stronger heat, and at a bright red heat is converted 
into a coherent mass having the metallic lustre. In the un ignited state, 
it does not dissolve in water, scarcely at all in phosphoric or acetic acid, 
more readily in ammonia and in potash, and with a brownish colour in 
oiftUe acid. (Antbon, /. pr. Chem. d, d47.) 

AntboEu 

A«p ;U0 .... 82W .... 31 

2W0* giO .... 67-42 .... 69 

AfO,2WOS 356 .... 10000 .... 100 
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0. SvLmoTinKiiTATK Of 8am.— A^,WS'.— Dark brdwn pMeipi- 
tate which soon tarns blacky sivea off sulphnr when distilled^ and leavM a 
lead^gwj re«tdae, (Btnelios.) 



0ILTER AND HoLTBDBirUM. 

A. Allot of Silver and Molybdenum. — 1 pt. of silyer forms 
2 parts of molybdenum, a ^7^ grannlar^ brittle alloj. 

B. MOLYBDATE OF SlLVER-OXTDE, Or SlLVER-MOLYBDATE. MolvbdatO 

of potash forms with nitrate of silrer -oxide, a greenish-white precipitate, 
slightljr soluble in water. (Riehter.) — Molybdie acid forms witn nitrate of 
silver-oxide, a white, flakr precipitate. (S<;heele.) This precipitate is 
slightlj soluble in nitric aonl. (H. Hose, Poi/g. 40, 400.) 

^ AfonomolybdaU. — ^Neutral molrbdate of potash forms with nitrate 
of silver-oxide, a yellowish-white, nooeulent precipitate, which darkens 
wlien exposed to light. It is sparingly soluble In pure water, but dis- 
solves readily in water eonfiaining nitric acid. (Stanberg k Strure, Ann, 
Fkarm^ 68, 299.) 

DHfd 0i 100*. fivtnbcrg ft fltniTe. 

AfO XI 6 .... «a-34 .... 61SS 

MoO» 79 .... 3700 .... 38 07 

AgO.MoO* 188 Z 10000 ' Z. 100 00 

b. Add iMffbdate^^TertnoiyhiAiB of potash forms with nitrate of 
silver-oxide, a flooenleot, yellowish-white precipitate of somewhat variable 
compositioni bat airfeeiog best with the formula, AgO,3MoO'+AgO, 
2MoO». 

Svaobarg & Struve. 

2AgO 232 .... 39-19 .... 3975 to 4114 

&MoO* 360 .... 60-81 

AgO,3MoO»+AgO,2Mo05 592 .... 10000 

(Svanberg ft Struve, Ann, Pharm. 68, 299.) Y 

C. SuLPBOMOLTBDATB OP SiLVER. — AgS,MoS'.— Black prooipitatOt 
which, after drying, is rendered lead-grey and shining by pressure. 
(Berzelius, Pogg, 7, 277.) 

D. Persulpbomoybdate of Silver. — AgS,MoS^ — Very dark brown 
precipitatOi which turns blaok when oollected. (Berxelius» Pogg* 7, 2(^8») 



BiLVSR AKD VAKADnrH. 

Yanapiatb of Silvbr-oxidb, or Silvbr-vanadiate. — a. Afonobado, 
— Neutral nitrate of silver-oxide, decomposed by monovanadiate of 
ammonia, yields a white or pale yellow precipitate. When the silver- 
solution is mixed with powdered vanadiate of ammonia, the precipitate 
formed is yellow at firsts but turns whiie after being stirred for some 
time; and u the mutura ba warmed or left to stand for 24 houn, boeomM 
yellow agaiii, though palor than at ftrtt. If the silver-solution be pre- 
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cipitated by the dissolved ammoniarsalty the precipitate obt^ned is yellow 
and very gelatinous. (Berzelius.) 

h. Bivanadiate, — Aarora-red; fuses below a red heat and crystallizes 
on cooling. Slightly soluble in water, easily in nitric acid and in very 
dilute ammonia. The latter solution is pale yellow, and when left to 
spontaneous evaporation, yields crystals of an ammoniacal double salt. 
(Berzelius.) 



Silver and Chromium. 

Chromate of Silver-oxide, or Silver-chromate. — a. MonachrcmaU. 
— Silver-oxide abstracts chromic acid from aqueous monochromate of 
potash, leaving the liquid alkaline; even a large excess of the oxide does 
not remove the whole of the acid, unless it is added in the state of 
ammoniacal solution. (Fischer, Kastn, Arch, 9, 351.) — 1. This compound 
remains, on boiling the bichromate of silver-oxide with water, in the 
form of a dark green, crystalline mass, which appears green by trans- 
mitted light, but yields a red powder. (Warington.) — 2. The solution of 
the bi-acid salt in aqueous ammonia, becomes covered, if left to spon- 
taneous evaporation, with a dark-green, metallic-looking crust pf the 
monochromate, which appears red by transmitted light, and yields a red 
powder. (Warington, Phil, Mag, •/■. 11, 489; also Ann, Fharm. 27, 12; 
also J, pr. Chem, 12, 838.) The product thus obtained consists of scales, 
laminae, or fine needles (Hayes likewise obtained needles), of a brown, 
yellowish -brown, or greenish-brown colour, dark red by transmitted 
light, immediately converted into chloride of silver by hydrochloric acid, 
common salt, or sal-ammoniac, insoluble in water, but soluble in acids, 
ammonia, and chromate of potash. (Fisher, Kastn, Arch, 9, 355.) 

Warington (1). 

AgO 116 .... 6905 .... 68-57 

CrO» 62 .... 30-95 .... 30*76 

AgO,CrC)8 168 .... 10000 Z 100*00 

The precipitate obtained by adding monochromate of potash to a 
neutral solution of silver-nitrate probably also belongs to this head, 
although it exhibits no green colouring. — This precipitate is of a deep 
purple-red colour, finely crystalline, and darkens when exposed to light. 
In the outer blowpipe name, it fuses to a bead which exhibits the metallic 
lustre, but still yields a purple powder ; in the inner flame it is reduced 
to chromic oxide and metallic silver. (Vauquelin.) Several metals, when 
immersed for some time in water in contact with silver-chromate, exert 
a reducing action upon it. (Vauquelin.) Cadmium separates pure silver; 
zinc separates black-brown, arborescent silver mixed with chromium [f ] ; 
tin, lead, and iron, a brown spongy powder, probably containing chromate 
of silver-oxide as well as metallic silver ; and arsenic, a powder having 
more of a green tinge, arising from the presence of chromic oxide; copper 
and mercury act very feebly upon it; tin and antimony not at all. When 
decomposition takes place, the water acquires a yellow tinge, from the 
presence of chromic acid. (Fischer, Pogg, 8, 488.) — Monochromate of 
silver-oxide is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, hydrochlorates, and 
sulphates. (Hayes.) it is insoluble in water, but dissolves in acids, 
alkalis, and alkaline chromates. (Fischer, Kastn, Arch, 9, 355.) 

h. Bichromate, — 1. A plate of silver immersed in an aqueous solution 
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of 3 pts. bichromate (or monochromate) of potaah, and from 3 to 4 pis. of 
oil of yitriol, becomes coyered with scarlet crystals. The crystalline film 
must be frequently remoyed, otherwise it will interfere with the action. 
The silyer is oxidized at the expense of part of the chromic acid, which, 
being reduced to chromic oxide (part of which forms chrome-alnm), colours 
the uquid first brown and then i^reeu. (Warington.) The formation of 
the crystals is remarkably accelerated by the heat of the summer sun. 
(Zeller, Repert. 71, 250.) Helmsauer (Ueperi. 38, 105), had preyiously 
obtained crystals in this manner, from an aqueous mixture of sulphuno 
and chromic acids with siWer; but he regarded them as composed of sul- 
phate and chromate of silyer-oxide. — 2. The same compound is obtained 
on mixing a solution of silver-nitrate with bichromate of potash. Waring- 
ton uses an acid solution of silver -nitrate, and obtains a purple- red 
crystalline precipitate. Zeller boils the mixture for a while, filters, and 
in that way obtains crystals. It had been previously observed by Vau- 
quelin, that the precipitate formed by monochromate of potash in an acid 
solution of silver-nitrate, has a particularly fine red colour; and the same 
was observed by Moeer in the precipitate obtained with the silver solution 
and bichromate of potash. From a mixture of [acidi] solution of silver- 
nitrate and chromate of potash, filtered from the precipitated silver- 
chromate, Teschemacher obtained, after leaving the liquid to stand for a 
long time, distinct crystals, which will be presently described. — 3. A mix- 
ture of silver-nitrate and chromic acid yields ruby-red crystals. (Mosor.) 
— 4. The solution of the monobasic salt in nitric acid yields red crystals 
on evaporation. (Vauquelin.) — 5. Rhombic tables are likewise obtained 
by evaporating the solution of the salt in warm water; they are dark 
brown by reflected, and carmine-coloured by transmitted light (Waring- 
ton) ; steel-grey by reflected, ruby-red by transmitted light. (Moser.) — 
6. The filtrate obtained by boiling the salt with water, deposits the salt 
in red micaceous laminae on cooling. (Warington.) 

The salt crystallizes in laminsa and prisms belonging to the doubly 
oblique prismatic system. Fig, 121 : y : tt = 69° 65'] y : v =1 23°; 1^:1;=: 
101° 5'. They have a strong metallic lustre, and appear dark red by 
transmitted light, like Red Silver-ore. (Teschemacher, Phil, Mag, Ann, 
], 345; also Schw, 50, 254.) The salt prepared by (1) forms scarlet 
rhombic laminae, often with two truncated summits (Warington); ruby- 
red transparent prisms (Helmsauer); by (2), on mixing the solutions hot, 
and leaving the filtrate to cool: shining, carmine-coloured, micaceous 
laminsB (Zeller); by (2), the liquids being mixed cold ; carmine-coloured 
crystalline powder (Vauquelin), which, when examined by the microscope, 
is found to consist of rhombic laminae (Moser) : 

Crystallized (1.) Warington. 

AgO 116 .... 52-73 .... 52-95 

2CrO» 104 .... 47-27 ... 46-80 

AgO,2CrO» 220 .... 10000 Z 99*75 

The salt heated before the blowpipe yields an emerald-green bead 
(Teschemacher) ; when strongly ignited, it yields chromic oxide and 
metallic silver. (Helmsauer.) It dissolves sparingly in water, forming a 
bright yellow solution, which reddens litmus, and yields crystals on eva- 
poration. When boiled with water, it is resolved into dark green mono- 
chromate of silver-oxide and an acid solution, which, on cooling, again 
yields crystals of bichromate of silver-oxide. It is easily soluble in nilric 
acid and ammonia. (Warington.) 
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B. AE^mrTO'dHBoxATB 09 AifMoiftJL*»NHSAsO^NH',OrO*.«»- 
Fonned bj dissolving ehromate of sil^er^ozida in wanit QonetntiaUd 
ammonifl,, and leaving tha solntion to erjstalliM bj oooUng. Yallov, 
traospareat erjrstalSi isomorphons with those of tho atgniito-sulpbate and 
argento-saiaaiato. F%0. 6li p : esi 187^ 47'.-^W]ian exposed to tlie air 
it gives off ammonia maeh more qniokhr than the argenUKaeleniate, and 
gnulttallv acquires a rod colour. Potash added to i*m aqueolis solution, 
throws down fulminating silver, (fi. Mitseherlich, Ft>gg. 12, 141.) From 
a solution of siiver-chromaie in ammonia, sine throws down metallio silver 
and chromium; cadmium precipitates nothing but siUer; copper anicklj 
precipitates a groj powder, probably a mixture of aUver and enromic 
oxide; lead throws down pure silver at first, but afterwards a black den- 
dritic powder. In this reaction, the ammonia, if not in excess, does not 
dissolve a trace of the precipitating metal. Tin, iron, and merenry, hava 
no action on the salt. (Fischer, KaMn, Arch, 6, 466.) 



BiLVBB AND UaAKtUK. 

Uranatb of BiiVERroxiDB — I. AmmoBta added, not in axoess, to 
an aqueous mixture of uranic nitrate and excess of silver'Btthitey tbrowa 
down a yellowish red compound, which, after drying in vaeuo, may be 
heated without undergoing any change beyond the loss of a trace of 
water, and contains a quantity of silver-oxide, varying from i4*65 to 27*89 
per cent. (Rauimelslierg, Pagg 59, l0.)-<-2. Acetate of uraaio oxide and 
silver-oxide yields uranate of silver-oxide when boiled with water. The 
latter becomes light brown on ignition, and is decomposed by h^droehlorio 
acid, yielding chloride of silver and hydroohlorate c» uranie oxide. ( War- 
theim, J. pr. Chem. 29, 221.) 

SlLVEB ASV Ma^OAITESE, 

^ pERMANOANATB OF SiLVEB-oxiDE. — A Warm solution of permaofanato 
of potash, mixed with solution of silver-nitrate, yields, on cooling, large, 
anhydrous crystals, belonging to the oblique prismatic system, rig. bS : 
u' :u^ U2- 7'; i : w=: 92^ 12', They dissolve in 109 pts. of cold water, 
in a much smaller quantity of hot water, and may be recovered by gentle 
evaporation, though decomposition takes place on boiling. (^UitscberUch, 
Fogg. 25, 301 .) 

Silver a^p Arsenic. 

A. Arsenide of Silver.*— According to Gehlen^ 100 parts of 
pulverulent silver, heated with an equal quantity of arsenic, take np, 
without visible combustion, about 16 parts of the latter, and form a com- 
pact, steel-grey, brittle, fine-grained mass. Aocordiug to Bergman, silver 
in the fused state takes up ^th of its weight of arsenic, becoming yellow 
and brittle. Silver and chloride of silver do not act upon arsenious acid 
at high temperatures. (Oehlen.) 

B. Arsenite of Silver-oxide, or SiLVER-AR«BNiTE.---Ar9enite of 
potash or ammonia throws down a yellow powder from solution of sUveiN 

nitrate. Free arsenious acid produces only a white turbidity, the yellow 
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precipttato «ppeariiig only on the oantioofl addition of the alkali. The 
yeliow powder turne hrown on exposure to light. When dried at a gentle 
heat, it still remains yellow; if it he then more strongly heated, it tnms 
black, etill ^ving off a small onantity of water and arson ions acid (aeeord- 
ing to Marcet, a dark brown oasic salt is produced). On igniting it in a 
glaas-tube till the glass softens, a larger quantity of arsenious acid 
sublimes, and the resiilne is a mixture of silrer free from arsenic, and 
arseniato of silver-oxide. (Simon, Fogg. 40, 419.) The salt heated on 
chareoal before the blowpipe, yields a globule of silrer. It is insoluble in 
waier, bat dissolves in aeids, in nitrie acid, for instance; and when recently 
precipitated, also in ammonia. (Marcet, Ann. Phil. 3, 236; also Sehw. 18, 
110.) It dissolves in acetie aeid more readily than the phosphate of 
silver-oxide. (H. Rose.) It dissolves imperfectly, leaving a oingy yellow 
residue, in earbonate, sulphate, and nitrate of ammonia ; by immersion in 
a solution of sal-ammoniac, it is converted into chloride of silver. (Witt- 
stein, Jieperi. 61, 41.) Arsenite of silver-oxide is not converted into 
arseniate, even by repeated boiling with nitric acid. (Laugier & Pelletler, 
J. Fharm. 11, 387.) 

IT By pouring a solution of arsenious acid into an ammoniaeal solution 
of silver-nitrate, Filhol obtained a salt, having the composition, BAgQ, 
AsO*. This salt is of a siskin-yellow colour, soon turning green on 
exposure to light. It is difficult to deprive it of the whole of its water; 
at 140^-* 150% it suddenly assumes a fine black tint, and loses only 0*3 
percent, in weight; at a stronger heat it fuses, and gives off arsenious 
aeid. (Filhol, Ann, Pharm. 66, 811.) % 

C. Absbniatb of Silvbr-oxide, or Silver- arsbniati!.— a. Terba^c. 
•^--Formed by precipitating a solution of silver-nitrate with arsenic acid, 
or with monohasio, blbasio, or terbasie arseniate of ammonia, potash; or 
soda. — Arsenic acid and mono-arseniate of potash precipitate silver-oxide 
imperfectly, because the acid which is set free retains part of the salt in 
solution. (Bcheele.) When a bibasic alkaline arseniate is used, the 
supernatant liquid becomes acid (Mitscherlich) ; with a terbasie salt it 
remains neutral. (Graham.) — The precipitate carries down with it a 
small quantity of silver-nitrate, which cannot be completely removed by 
washing; but if the liquid contains nitrate of ammonia, no nitrate of 
silver-oxide mixes with the precipitate; moreover, the latter, when 
brought in contact with a pure solution of silver-nitrate, does not take up 
any of it ; hence it would appear, that arseniate of silver-oxide can only 
take np the nitrate at the venr instant of precipitation. (Graham.) — 
Park brown-red precipitate. ^<- When heated in a retort till the glass 
softens, it fuses without decomposition, and forms a brown mass, trans- 
lucent at the edges ; by still stronger ignition in a covered erueible, it 
yields metallic silver. (Scheele.) On charcoal before the blowpipe^ it 
yields arsenical silver. (Simon. )<^-Hydrochloric aoid converts it into 
ebleride of silver. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves in aqueous 
ammonia. (Scheele, Opusc. 2, 52.) — Dissolves readily in carbonate of 
ammonia, but not in sulphate, nitrate, or succinate of ammonia, even on 
the application of heat. (Wittstein.) Dissolves very sparingly in nitrate 
of ammoDia» more freely in acetie acid. (Graham.) 

SmithgoD. 

3AgO 348 .... 7516 .... 76*69 

A»Q* H» ...» 24-84 ... g3'31 

.'^AgO.AflO* ... 483 ... 10000 .... lOO-OO 
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6. Acid ^r^entoto.— Aqueous arsenic acid has no action on silver; bat 
when the acid is fused with silver^ arsenious acid sublimes, and there is 
formed a nearly transparent, colourless glass, from which water extracts 
arsenic acid, together with a small quantity of silver-oxide, leaving 
behind the brown-red salt a. (Scheele.) 



D. SuLPHARSENiTE OP SiLVBB.— a. Twelve-hosic^^l^ AgS, AslSi\ — 
I'he yellow precipitate formed on mixing an ammoniacal solution of chlo- 
ride of silver with excess of solution of orpiment in aqueous potash. If 
the chloride of silver solution is in excess, nothing but sulphiae of silver 
separates out. (Berzelius.^ 

h. Terbasic, — 3 A^S, AsS^ — Found native in the form oi LiglU Red 
Silver. — 3 At. sulphiae of silver unite by fusion with 1 At. of tersulphide 
of arsenic, the action beiug attended with evolution of light and heat; and 
form a translucent, cochineal-coloured mass. This mass, when fused in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, gives off first sulphide of arsenic, and then 
pure arsenic ; it then solidifies, and does not readily part with the last 
portions of arsenic. (Wbhler, Ann. Pharm. 27, 159.) 

Liffht Red Silvery Arsenical JSUver-blende. — Crystalline system, the 
rhombohedral. Primary form, an obtuse rhombohedron, Fi^, 141 ; 
r" :r»=107^ 36'; Fig. 135, 145, 148, 158, and other forms. A 
little harder than rock-salt. Sp. gr. from 5 '53 to 5*59. Semi-trans- 
parent, with an adamantine lustre; cochineal or carmine-coloured; streak 
aurora-red. Fuses on charcoal before the blowpipe, diffusing an odour of 
arsenic and sulphurous acid, and forming a black, brittle, metallic bead, 
which yields a button of pure silver, with difficulty when fused alone, but 
easily when treated with carbonate of soda. Potash-ley blackens the 
powder by dissolving out the sulphide of arsenic. Hot nitric acid also 
blackens the powder, and dissolves it partially, leaving a residue of 
sulphur and arsenious acid. 

lAffht Red SUver. H. Rose. 

From JoachinistliaL 

3Ag 324 .... 65-45 .... 64*67 

Sb .... .... 0*69 

As 75 .... 1515 .... 15-09 

6S 96 .... 19-40 .... 19-51 

3AgS,AS» 495 Z lOO'OO Z 99-96 ~ 

On the Xanthotone associated with light red silver, vid. Breithaupt 8c Plattner. 
(/. pr. Chem. 20, 7.) 

c. Ribasic. — 2 AgS, AsS'. — Formed by heating d. — Black metallic 
mass, yielding a light brown powder, which is not altered by heating out 
of contact of air. 

d, Monobanc. — AgS, AsS'. — A saturated solution of orpiment in 
hydrosulphate of soda forms with nitrate of silver-oxide a light brown 
precipitate, which soon turns black, and, when heated in close vessels^ 
gives off orpiment, then fuses, afterwards gives off more orpiment, and 
is converted into c. (Berzelius, Fogg. 7, 150.) 

E. SuLPHARSENiATE OF SiLVER. — SAgS, AsS* and 2AgS, AsS*. — 
Both the terbasic and the bibasic sulpharseniate of sodium, when added to 
a silver-solution, first colour it dark brown, and then throw down a black 
mass which yields a brown powder. This substance, when heated in the 
air, is converted into sulphiae of silver by the combustion of the sulphide 
of arsenic^ but, if heated to redness in a close vessel, fuses, without 
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eyolving sulphur or sulphide of arsenic, and, on cooling, solidifies in the 
form of a grey, somewhat ductile cake, exhibiting the metallic lustre. 
(Berzelius, Pogg, 7. 29.) 

Silver and Antihont. 

A. Antimonide of Silver. — Found native. — 1. By fusing the two 
metals together, a silver-white, brittle alloy is obtained, whose specific 
gravity is less than the mean of the constituent metals. When heated in 
the air it gives off antimony, which oxidizes and volatilizes. Neverthe- 
less, according to Bonsdorff, O'l per cent, of antimony remain^ obstinately 
combined with the silver, and ^ves it a dull, greyish look; it may, 
however, be removed by cupellation with lead. — 2. When a solution of 
silver-nitrate is precipitated by antimony, broad, brittle, shining lamina 
of antimonide of silver are formed towards the end of the action ; the 
alloy thus obtained does not fuse at a strong red heat, because the anti- 
monious acid which forms disposes itself between the particles of the 
silver, and prevents their union, till it is volatilized by continued blowing. 
(Fischer, Pogg, 10, 606; KaUn. Arch. 13, 224.) 

Native Antimonide of Silver. — Cr3rstalline system the rhombohedral. 
Six-sided prisms with truncated lateral edges. Scalenohedrons (^Fig. 147). 
similar to those of calcspar. (Breithaupt, Pogg. 7, 527; Schw. 52, 169.) 
Specific gravity from 9-4 to 9*8. Harder than calcspar. Silver- white. 
Fuses readily on charcoal before the blowpipe, giving off an antimonial 
fume, which stains the charcoal, and is reduced to a grey, brittle, metallic 
globule, which becomes white after longer blowing, and solidifies, with 
incandescence, to a crystalline globule on cooling; by still longer blowing, 
it is converted into pure metallic silver. Heated in a tube, it yields a 
sublimate of antimonic oxide, and becomes covered with yellow, vitrified 
antimonic oxide. (Berzelius.) — In contact with nitric acid, it is resolved 
into a solution of silver-nitrate, and undissolved antimonic nitrate. 

Anttmonide qf Silver. Klaproth. Klaproth. 

At. a. b. At. e. 



Ag 

8b 


4 .... 432 
1 .... 129 


.... 77-01 
.... 22-99 


.... 76 
.... 24 


.... 77 
.... 23 


6 •••• 


648 
129 


.... 16-6 


.... 84 
16 


Ag*Sb.. 


.... 561 


....10000 


....100 


....100 


Ag«Sb 


777 


....100-0 


.... 100 



a. is coarse-grained antimonide of silver from Wolfach ; (, a lamino* 
granular variety from Andreasberg; c, fine-grained from Wol&ch. 

B. Antimoniate of Silver-oxide. — ^White precipitate, insoluble in 
water. (Berzeliu?.) 

C. SxTLPHANTiMONiTE OP SiLVER. — d. Polyhosite. — 2 AgS, SbS'. — 
Part of the silver is replaced by copper, and part of the antimony by 
arsenic. — Regular, six-sided prisms, perpendicularly truncated. Specific 
gravity of the ore from Durango := 6*214. Fracture uneven, without 
cleavage-planes. Harder than rock-salt. Has a strong lustre and iron- 
black colour, and yields a powder of the same tint. (H. Rose, Pogg, 
15, 573; 28, 156.) Decrepitates slightly before the blowpipe; fuses very 
easily, yielding sulphurous acid and a film of antimony, sometimes also 
an arsenical fume, especially when fused with carbonate of soda; colours 
glass-fluxes in the same manner as copper. 



180 ilLVIl. 

H.Rom. 
▲t. «. 

Zn 

Fe .... .... 0'06 

Cu 30 .... 990 .... r9-63 9-93 

Ag 60 .... 6480 .... 6303 64*29 

Sb 4 .... 516 .... 502 6-09 

As 5 .... 375 .... 3-65 3*74 

8 120 .... 1920 .... 1167 17-04 

10281 .... 10000 .... I00l» 

H. Rose. H. Ito9e« 

At< b, Xts e. 

Cu 4 .... 128 .... 3-75 .... 3*04 6 .... 19fi .... 418 ...« 4-11 

Ag 23 .... 2484 .... 72-78 .... 72*43 80 .... 3240 .... 6980 ...« 69 99 

db .... .... 0-25 3 .... 587 .... 8-aO ...4 8-89 

As 3 .... 225 .... 6'59 .... 6-23 1 .... 75 .... 1-61 .... 117 

B 36 .... 576 .... 16-88 .... 16*83 48 .... 769 .... 16-47 .... 16-38 

3413 ....10000 .... 99-70 4662 ....10000 .... 100 30 

a 18 Polybasite from Daraiigo in Mexloo s 9[(-j^ Oa^ 4 ^g)^] + 
U Sb, I AB)&.-b. from Scbemnits:s:8 [ ( ACii,ff Ag)Si 4- AfS*.--^. from 
Freibertfr=&[(|Cii,f Ag)S] + (i6b,^A8)J.— The precediog eateulaikmi 
show toe probability of tuppoting that, in To]ybMie, Ag9 and CuS 
teplaoe each other, and not, ae Rose ie inclined to think, AgS and Cq%. 

•»-On the ifMcifie graTitj and tilTer-pereeDtege of tariou kinds of Polybaslte, md. 
Welfltenbech (/. tethn. Chmm. 10, 208.) 

h. FMoturoa. — 6 AgS, 6bS'. — Crjetalline syetem the right prismatic. 
Fig. 70 u -. u^ 115" 89'; cleavage imperfect, parallel to u and l« As bard 
as rock'saltj very little. Spec. gray. 6275. (H. Rose.)— Dark lead-grey 
inclining to iron-black ; yields a black powder. — When heated io an 
open tube, it yields a enblimate of antimonio oxide, eometimee Alio of 
arsenious acid. On charcoal it fuses readily, and forms a white film, 
sometimes also emitting an odoar of arsenic ; when heated in the outer 
fiamCi it yields a bead of (-ilver. Dissolves easily in hot nitric acid, with 
separation of sulphur and antimonic nitrate. Treated with boiling 
potash-ley, it turns black and gives up sulphide of antimony, which may 
be thrown down from the solution by acids, in the form of an orango< 
yellow precipitate. (KobelL) 

Piaturote, from Schemnltt. II. Hose. 

Cu .... .... 0-64 

6Ag 648 .... 70*36 .... 6884 

Sb 129 .... 14-01 .... 14-68 

9S 144 .... 15-63 .... 16-42 



921 .... 100-00 .... 100^28 

For tho percentage of silver in tarlous kinds of Psaturose, vid» Weisseabscli. 
(/. Uehn. CMm, 10, 209.) 

0. Dark Red Silver, or Antitnonial SUver-hlende, — 8 AgS,vSb9*.-*- 
Isomorphons with Light Red Silver, and agrees with that mineral in most 
of its other properties, t* : r* (Fig. 141) = 108** 2(y. Sp. gr. from 57 to 
5*9. Translncent ; varies in colour from brown-red to dark lead-grey ; 
yields a coehineal-colonred powder. Heated on charcoal before the blow-> 
pipe, it decrepitates slightly; than foses, giving off an odonr of sttlphnfona 
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tcid and *ti Mitimonial fdme; and after long blowing in tha onUr flaim«, 
yieldi a globale of pate mlver. (Berselimi.) When ignited in a etfeam 
of hydrogen gae, it yields hydroeolphiirio acid, and learee 81*48 per eent. 
of antimonide of silrer. (Bonsdorff, Sckw. 94, 225.) Ite powder blackens 
in warm nitrie aoid, and nltimately leasee salphnr, together with anti- 
monic nitrate. Boiling potneh-ley turns it blaoL^ and extmots sulphide of 
antimony from it. 

An artificial Red Silver ore» lilcewise 3rielding a red powder, is 
obtained by igniting sulphantimoniate of silyer in a retort. (Rammelsberg.) 

Bontdorff. WShler. BSttfer. Rammelaberf. 
Dark Red Silver. AodreubeiE. Vexieo. Mexico. artifieial. 

Zkg 824 .... 5002 ... 58-95 .... 60'2 .... 5745 .... 57-94 

Sb 129 .... 23-49 .... 22-86 .... 21 8 .... 24-59 .... 83-04 

6S 96 .... 17-49 .... 16-61 .... ISO .... 17-76 .... 1902 

Matrix .... .... .... 0*30 .... ^____ 

549 ...100-00 n 98-71 .... 1000 .... 99-80 .... 10000 

For the psroentage of nlver in YAriont kinds of dark and Ught red iUfir orei vid, 
Wciswabadi. (/. UcAn. Okem. 10, 210.)] 

d. Miar(jfjfrU€.'^Ag6^6h&K — Crystalline system, the oblique prismatic. 
Sp. gr. 5-3. Soft and easily cut ', onaquo]; cofour varying from aork lead- 
grry to iron-^black; powder, dark cuerry-red. Fuses reacTily when heated^ 
and in an open tube gires on sulphurous acid, together with sublimed anti- 
monic oxide. Heated on charcoal with carbonate of soda, it ultimately 
yields a globule of silrer. 
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Margyriti 


». 

65-88 
42*86 
21-26 


H. Rose. 

from Sraunsdorf. 

0-62 

1-66 


Ag 

8b 


168 

129 


66-40 

39-14 


4S 


64 


21-95 



601 .... 100-00 99-i; 

B. SvLPHAMTiMOKiATB OF fliLVtR.^^A solution of sulphantimoniato 
of sodium gradually mixed with less thatt an Oquifalent ouantity of silver- 
nitrate, yields a brown-blaok precipitate, ^hiehbeeomts brown when dry. 
This precipitate dried at 130" and then ignited in a retort, gives off 
sulpKur, together with a trace of sulphurous acid, and leaves 96*17 per 
cent, of artiActal red silver ore. Potash-ley converts it into sulphide of 
silver ; the yellow liquid forms with acids a copious precipitate of penta- 
sulphide of antimony, without evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
(Rammelsberg, Pogg, 52, 18.) 

The same salt, mixed however with nntimonic add, is obtained by 
long boiling of native sulphide of antimony with solution of silver-nitrate, 
in which operation it first turns brown and then black. (Rammelsberg.) 

88b8* 4 l»A«f) ^ 5(aA«ll,8b8k) .,. 38^0*. 

BammeUberg. 

3Air 324 .... 55-77 67*70 to 55'21 

Sb 129 .... 22-20 

88 128 .... 22-03 22-85 m 21-^8 

581 .... 100-00 
On the other hand, if the solution of Schlippe's salt bO dfopped into 
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an excess of th6 silver-solution, and boiled for a while, a liquid is obtained 
which reddens litmus, and a black precipitate =- 8 AgS + SbO^. Boiling 
potash-ley extracts antimonic acid from it^ and leaves sulphide of silver. 
At a gentle heat, it is partly converted into metallic silver; when heated 
to redness in close vessels, it gives off a large quantity of sulphurous acid, 
but no free sulphur; bakes together; yields a sublimate of antimonic 
oxide ; and leaves a mixture of sulphide of silver, antimonic oxide, and 
artificial red silver ore. (Rammelsberg.) 

E. Allot op Silver, Antimony, and Potassium. — Prepared like 
the alloy of copper, antimony, and potassium. Steel-grey, with a strong 
lustre; firiable; more volatile than the copper-compound; contains a very 
large quantity of potassium. (Serullas, Ann, Chim. Fkys, 21, 199.) 

Silver and Tellurium. 

A. Tblluridb of Silver. — Found native. The ore from Kolywan 
has the form of an obtuse rhombohedron ; it is malleable, gives off an 
odour of horse-radish when roasted, and yields a sublimate of selenium 
when heated in a tube. (Hess, Pogg, 28, 407.) Ore from the Sawodinski 
mine: Coarse-grained masses, whose specific gravity varies from 8*412 to 
8*565; somewhat harder than rock-salt; somewhat malleable; with a 
strong lustre; colour between lead-grey and steel-grey. Ignited in an 
open tube, it yields a white sublimate, which may partly be driven away 
by continued blowing, and partly contracts into fine drops. Fuses on 
charcoal to a black bead, which, when cold, exhibits on its surface 
numerous dendrites and globules of silver. Mixed with carbonate of soda, 
and subjected to a continued blast, it yields pure silver. In phosphorus* 
salt it dissolves in the inner fiame, forming a clear bead, which, on cooling, 
becomes opalescent, or if the quantity of the mineral be considerable, 
assumes a yellow tint, inclining to grey. After fusion in the outer 
flame, the bead remains transp&rent and colourless on cooling. Dissolves 
slowly in cold, quickly in hot nitric acid; the solution, after a while, 
deposits tellurite of silver-oxide. (G. Rose, Pogg. 18, 64.) Ore from 
^^gj^ ' Exactly like that from Siberia, even in its behaviour before the 
blowpipe. Sp. gr. from 8*31 to 845. (W. Petz, Pogg. 57, 70.) 

G. Rose. Pets. 

Teiluride qf Silver, Savodinski. Nagyag. 

Fe .... .... 0*24 to 0-50 .... FePb,S« tnoe 

Ag 108 .... 62-79 .... 62-42 „ 62-32 .... 6155 

Tc 64 .... 37-21 .... 36-96 ,,.36-89 .... 37-76 

AgTe 172 .... 100-00 .... 99*62 „ 9971 .... 100-00 

B. Tellurite op Silver-oxide, or Silver-tellurite a. Mono- 

tellurite, — AgO,TeO'. Formed by double decomposition. Yellowish 
white precipitate, soluble in ammonia, on the evaporation of which a basic 
salt is precipitated. (Berzelius.) — 6. BiteUutitef Separates, after a 
while, from the solution of native teiluride of silver in nitric acid, in 
small acuminated square prisms, having an adamantine lustre. Fig, 29, 
e:^ about = 107°. Insoluble in water. Since the nitric acid solution 
afterwards yields crystals of silver-nitrate, the salt must contain more 
than 1 atom of tellurous acid to each atom of silver-oxide. (G. Rose, 
Po^^. 18, 60.) 
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C. Tbllvratb of Silvbr-oxidb, or Silyer-tbllubatb. — a. Terbcuic. 
^-1. The solation of the salt c in ammonia, mixed with ammonio-nitrate 
of silyer-oxide, and evaporated, leaves a black-brown salt. — 2. Bi tell urate 
of potash added to a very dilute solution of silver-nitrate gives at first a 
reddish yellow precipitate, which, however, soon becomes black-brown. 
(Berzelius.) 

Benelias (1). 

3AgO 348 .... 79-82 798 

TeO» 88 .... 20*18 202 

3AgO,TeO" .... 436 .... 10000 ZZ. 1000 

6. Sequthasic, — dAgO,2TeO*. — Remains in the form of an anhydrons, 
liver-coloured powder, when the salt c is boiled with water. (Berzelius.) 

c. Monobasic. — AgO,TeO^ — Formed by mixing concentrated solutions 
of silver-nitrate and monotellurate of potash. 0eep yellow precipitate. 
When treated with water, especially at a boiling heat, it is resolved into 
a soluble acid salt and the insoluble terbasio salt. It dissolves in 
ammonia without colour. (Berzelius.) 

d. BitellurcUe. — Formecl by douole decomposition with concentrated 
solutions. Reddish yellow, bulky flakes. (Berzelius.) 

e. QttadroteUurate. — Preparea similarly to d. (Berzelius.) 



D. SuLPHOTELLURiTB OF SfLYBR. — 3Afi;S,TeS^ — Formed by double 
decomposition. The black bulky precipitate, after drying, acquires 
metallic lustre under the burnishing steel. When distilled, it gives off 
sulphur, and leaves a fused, lead-grey, metallic globule, probably con- 
sisting of telluride of silver, as soft and malleable as lead, and not altered 
by fusion in the air. (Berzelius.) 

£. Chloride of Tellurium and Silver. — Tellurium nnitos by 
fusion with chloride of silver, forming a hard white mass, which exhibits 
the metallic lustre and a crystalline fiactare. (Berzelius.) 



Silver and Bismuth. 

Silver-bismuth. — These two metals fuse easily together, and form a 
brittle, laminar alloy, which has the colour of bismuth ; a specific gravity 
of 10*709 when the weights of the two metals are equal (Muschenbroek) ; 
and when heated in the air, yields metallic silver, the bismuth being con- 
verted into a vitreous oxide. An alloy of 1 pt. silver and 1 pt. bismuth 
does not expand in solidifying; but in the alloy of 1 pt. silver and 2 bis- 
muth, which is steel-grey and laminar, this expansion takes place. 
(Marx, Schw. 58, 471.) 

Silver and Zinc. 

Silver-zinc. — Combination takes place easily, and without incand- 
escence. 1 pt. silver and 2 zinc form a somewhat malleable alloy, having 
a fine-grained fracture, and exhibiting less of a blue colour than zinc. 
(Gehlen.) When a solution of silver-nitrate is precipitated by zinc, an 
alloy is obtained which fuses with difficulty, because the oxide of zinc 
which is formed remains between the particles. (Fischer, Kastn, Arch. 
13, 224.) 

vol. VI. o 
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Bittfine tni^ Tirf; 

SlLTER-Tif^. — Combination takes place easily, ahct wiitoiit incand- 
escence. (Gehlen.) 1 pt« of silver forms a hard alloy with ^ pt. tin j and, 
according to Gehlen^ a malleable alloy with 2 parts of tin. The specific 
gravity of the compound exceeds the mean between those of its con- 
stituents; it has a granular textnre, and oxidizes readily. The separation 
of the silver from the tin in this alloy is best effected by distilling it in 
the form of filings with corrosive sublimate. (Berzelius^ Lehrh.) 

D. Siannate of Svboxide ojf SUv^'f — Silver ptirpU. — 1. Let the three 
following solutions be prepared: u, 24 os* nitric acid of specific gravity 1*1, 
diluted with 13^ oz. of water; the liquid placed foi* 24 honrs in a bottle 
three-fourths filled with it^, and surrounded with cold water, together 
with half an onnce of finely-divided tin, and frequently agitated, then 
poured off from the tin which is not dissolved, and diluted with 16 lb. 

14 oz. of water.^^. 30 grains of pure silver dissolved in nitric acid, the 
excess of acid driven off by evaporation, i^nd the residae dissolved in 

15 oz. of water. — y, 180 grains of pure oil of vitriol diluted with 3f oz. of 
water. First pour fi into a, stirring all the while ; in a few minutes the 
liquid will turn yellow, thep brown^ then brown-red, and, lastly, dark 
purple-brown. As soon as the colour haa ceased to beoome darkeri add y, 
likewise with agitation. (Withoi^t the addition f>f y, the mixture would 
gradually assume a pale yellow colour, producing but a slight precipitate.) 
A dark purple-brown precipitate then separates^ and must be washed and 
dried. This purple does not colour glass-fluxes. (Fricke^ ^off9- ^^9 285.) 
The liquid a, which contains nitrate of stannous oxide, may likewise be 

Oared by mixing protochloride of tin with a slight excess of nitrate of 
-oxide I the lead-saJit which remains undecomposed renders the liquid 
less liable to chan^. (Fischer.) Solution of silver-nitrate supersaturated 
with ammonisk, and then mixed with protochloride of tin, yields a brown- 
black precipitate. Silver-purple is not altered by ammonia or boiling 
hydrochloric acid. (Fischer, Schw, 5Q, 368.) 

A bar of tin, immersed in a solution of 1 pt. nitre in 12 of water, 
blackens immediately, and becomes covered with a grey beard, from 
which white particles ladiate towards the sur&ce; these particles resemble 
bioxide of tin in appearance, but become darker and acquire a violet tint 
Vhen exposed to sunshine. (Fechuer, Fogg. 47^ 1.) 

feiLYEB AMB Lead. 

A. Silver-lead. — White, lead-coloured alloy. When it is heated in 
the air, the lead is converted into vitreous oxide; and the other baae 
metals united with the silver are thereby disposed to oxidate and unite 
with the lead-glass, and in the fused state, to soak into the porous sup- 
port, the Cupd; ihid process Id called Cupellation.'—kn alloy cbhsisting 
of a large quantity oi lead and a small quantity of silver, when slowly 
cooled after fh^iofn, deposits granular crystals of lead nearly free from 
silter, while the alloy, richer in silver, still remains liquid. (Pattinson, 
•/. pr, Chem, 10, 321.)— An alloy of silver and lead is also obtained by 
precipitating a solutibn of silvcr-nitrato with metallic lead. (Fisher, Kastn. 
Arch. 13, 224.) 
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B. Oxiht 0^ Stlter And LsAt).-^— A solotion of a lilteNMit taixed 
with excess of lead-salt, forms^ with potash, a fellow precipitate^ which 
maj be freed from excess of lead-oxide bj digestion in a lar/^er quantity 
of potash. — The yellow precipitate blackens when exposed to light; it Is 
resolred by ignition into lead-oxide and silyer ; when heated to redness 
in hjdrogen gas^ it is reduced i6 all easilj fusible alloy of silver and 
lead. Dissolves readily in nitric aoid^ bat not in potash. (W5hler; Po^. 
41, 344.) ^ 

WWilcr. 

tPbO : 294 ;..; C5-88 ..:; 65*77 

Ago 116 .... »4'lg .... 84*8 3 

2PbO,AgO :,... 840 .... 106-00 ..:. lOO'OO 

C. Sulphide of StLVEii And Lead. — Galeila heated to whiteness 
with sulphide of silver in a crucible lined with charcoal^ yields tttetallie 
silver and a fine-gtained' sulphide of silver and lead, resemblitig galena. 
(Foumet.) 

D. Htposulphitb op Sictbr-oxidb and LsAD-dxiDB. — Aqueous 
hyposulphite of silver-oxide and lime fbrma a white precipitate with 
solution of lead-nitrate. (Hersche.) 

E. Sulphide op ANTiMbNY, Silver, and LeaI). — Drmacairgyrite,*'^ 
Riffht rhombic prism. Fig. Ql\u'\u^ 100**. (Phillips.) SJ). er. 6-194. 
Colour between steel-grey and blackish lead-grey. Before the blowpipe, 
it exhales an odour ot sulphurous acid, coters the charcoal with a film of 
antimonic oxide and lead-oxide, and yields a globule bf silver. (Hausmann 
& Wiihler, Fogg. 46, 147.) 
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8PbS,2AgS,2SbS3 ..., 962 .... 100*00 101*00 

Wohler and Berzelius have assigned other formulos to this mineral* 

On %bt atid dark SiWer F&hl>o»e, and on SilTer-biamnth or9» of which new 
analyses are required, see Klaproth {Btiir^9^ \, 168 and 178 ( 2, 291); utd F6um6t 
{Awn, Chim, Ph^, 2, 242). 

Silver aiyd Iron. 

Silver-iron. — ^When these two metals are fused together^ two layers 
are formed, the lower consisting of silver containiiig -jJ-q pt. of iron, and 
afifected by the maffuet; the upper, of iron, oontamihg ^ of silver, 
very hard, and exhibiting a denser texture than belongs to purfe Iron. 
(Morveau.) Iron may be separated from silver by fusion in the air^ or 
by cupellation, or, again, by fusion with borax and nitre, or by fusion 
with sulphide of lead and cupellation of the silver-lead thereby produced. 

When, to a solution of silver-nitrate, slightly supersaturated with 
ammonia, green vitriol is added iu less than the equivalent quantity, a 
black, granular precipitate is obtained. (If too much ammonia be added, 

o2 
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the precipitate is yellowish brown ; too much ferrous sulphate makes it 
green.) Ammonia extracts from the precipitate a small quantity of 
silver-oxide, and colours it yellowish brown. Hydrochloric acid readily 
converts it into sesquichloride of iron and reddish-grey chloride of silver; 
and on dissolving tne latter in ammonia^ metallic silver remains behind. 
Hence it would appear that the precipitate contains oxidized iron and 
suboxide of silver. (Fischer, Sckw, 56, 361.) 

B. Carbide of Silver and Iron. — By fusing 500 parts of steel with 
1 pt. of silver, the steel is rendered harder than the best pure steel, with- 
out bursting in forging or hardening; Silver-steel. — When 1 pt. of silver is 
fused with between 160 and 300 parts of steel, part of the silver remains 
nncombined, and sweats out in drops, partly in solidifying, partly in 
hammering; this mass is also fine-fibred and roasts easily, on account of 
galvanic action. (Faraday & Stodart, OUb. 66, 123; further, Ann, Chim, 
Fhys. 21, 64 ; Fischer, Gilb. 69, 260.)— When cast-steel is fused, fiist 
(a) by itself in a covered crucible, and then (i3), with y^ pt. of silver, it 
exhibits the same properties in both cases, so that the greater goodness 
and density result, not from the addition of silver, but from the increased 
compactness resulting from the second fusion [and the addition of 
aluminum from the crucible ?]. Both samples exoibit the same netted 
appearance, and both, after hardening, have the same degree of hardness, 
and the same granular fracture. Specific gravity in the hardened state : 
of a = 7-7647; of 8 = 7*9024; in the unhardened state: of a =80923; of 
/9 = 8-0227. Per centage of carbon: of a = 17776; of /3 = 1-6502, 
(Eisner, /. pr. Chem. 20, 110.) The same opinion is advanced by 
Schauer. (Ibid. 20. 113.) 

C. Sulphide of Silver and Iron. — Stemlergite, — Crystalline system, 

the oblique prismatic; about the shape of Fig, 114, but with many 

additional faces and without the trfsi/c/^. Edge between n and n : edge 

between u and u'=119° 30; cleavage distinct, parallel to m. Specific 

gravity 4*215. Somewhat harder than talc; very mild, flexible in thin 

lamime. Dark pinchbeck-brown; yields a black powder. On charcoal 

before the blowpipe, it gives off an odour of sulphurous acid and fuses 

into a magnetic and generally hollow globule, having a cirstalline sur&ce 

covered with silver; with borax, which becomes coloured by iron, it easily 

yields a globule of silver. (Haidinger, Pogg, 11, 483.) Decomposed even 

by cold aqua-regia, with evolution of heat and evaporation of sulphur and 

chloride of silver. (Zippe, Pogg. 27, 690.) 

Stemberffite, Zippe. 

4Fe 112 .... 35-44 .... 360 

Ag 108 ... 3418 .... 33-2 

6S 96 .... 30-38 .... 30-0 

316 .... 100-00 Z 99^ 

According to Zippe, it is AgS,3FeS,FeS*. On account of the impro- 
bability of this formula, Berzelius and Rammelsberg suppose the mineral 
to contain one atom of sulphur more, which would give AgS,2Fe'S*. 

Silver and Nickel. 

SiLVER-MiCKEL. — Combination takes place with difficalty and imper* 
fectly (Lampadius); the alloy is malleable. 
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Silver and Copper. 

Silver-copper. — These two metals unite in all proportions, forming 
a more or less reddish white, sonorous alloy, which is harder than silver, 
and has a density lower than the mean given hj calculation. — 0*8 per 
cent, of silver does not impair the ductility of copper at any temperature. 
(Karsten.) — In Germany, pure silver is called IQ-imnce silver; that is to 
say, 1 !b avoirdupois contains 16 oz. of silver;* if the pound contains 1 oz. 
copper to 15oz. silver, it is called IS-ounce silver; 2 copper to 14 silver, 
gives l^-ounce silver; 3 copper to 13 oz. silver, forms l3-(mnce silver, 
and so on. Spoons and other articles of general use are formed of 13 and 
12-ounce silver. The French silver coinage contains 9 pts. silver to 1 pt 
copper. 

When the alloy is simply heated in the air, only a small part of the 
copper oxidizes ; out when a considerable quantity of lead is added, as 
in cupellation, the whole of the copper is oxidized. Nitric acid dissolves 
both the metals. Nitric acid mixed with sulphuric acid acts slowly upon 
copper, and serves to separate it from silver. (Grove, Phil, Mclq, J, 15, 
292 ; also Pagg, 49, 600.) An alloy containing 78 or more per cent, of 
silver has no action on a solution of silver- nitrate; if it contains less 
silver, it reduces that metal from the solution, the more quickly in pro- 
portion as the copper predominates ; and not only is the excess of copper 
dissolved, but the reaction continues after the proportion of 78 silver to 
22 copper has been reached. (Karsten, J, pr. Chem. 16, 379.) — [Ou the 
composition of old coins, principally consisting of copper and silver, vid, 
Walchner (JSchw. 50, 204); Gbbel (Schw. 60, 411); Sarzeau (J. Phann. 
25,501).] 

IT A native alloy of silver and copper has been found in a mine 
20 leagues east of Coquimbo in Chili, it occurs in large masses, some 
weighing more than a pound. The proportion of silver is variable; one 
sample gave 98*91 p. a Cu and 1*09 Ag; another, which was nearly 
white, 92-4 Cu and 7*6 Ag. (Fr. Field, Chem. Soc. Qu, J. 3, 29.) IT 

B. Sulphide of Silver and Copper. — Argentiferotu Copper-glance^ 
Stromeyerine. — Crystalline system the right prismatic. Fig» 56, with the 
p-face. The angles of the lateral edges differ but little from those of a 
regular six-sided prism; i : t and a : t« = 116"^ nearly; it has, therefore, 
the same crystalline form as Copper-glance. (G. Rose, Pogg. 28, 427.) 
Sp. gr. 6*255 ; very brittle, with a conchoidal fracture. Colour between dark 
lead-grey and iron-black, with a strong lustre. (Hausmann & Stromeyer, 
Schw, 19, 325.) — Fuses readily before the blowpipe, diffusing an odour 
of sulphurous acid, but no fumes, and forming a grey, semi-malleable 
globule, having the metallic lustre. Colours fluxes oy the copper which 
it contains. Yields a large silver button when cupelled with lead. (Ber- 
zelius.) Dissolves in nitric acid, with separation of sulphur. 

Argmdiferoui Copper-gkmee, 

Fo .... .., 

2Cu 

Ag 

2S 



64 


»••• 


31-37 


108 


• ••• 


52-94 


32 


■ ••• 


15-69 



Stromeyer. 


Th. Sander. 


Schlangenberg. 


Eudohtadt. 


0-33 


0-24 


30-48 


30-95 


52-27 


52-71 


15-78 


15-92 



Cu«S,AgS 204 .... 100-00 9886 9^82 

* According to the Qennan weights, 1 mark or half a pound, contaiaa 16 hth of 
silver, a loth being eqaal to half an ounce. 
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C. SeIiENIDE op Silver anp Copper.— -^tijfeatrife. — Soft, slightly 
dactile, with a fine-grained fracture ; lead-grey, yielding a shining streak 
and a grey powder. — Heated in an open tabe, it yields seleniuoi and 
selenious acid. Heated on charcoal before the blowpipe, it fuses, emittin/j^ 
ft strong odour of selenium, and yields a grey, soft, but brittle metallic 
globule^ When cupelled witb lead, it yields a laree quantity of silyer. 
Colours fluxes like copper. With hot nitric acid, it forms a solution 
from which water throws down selcnite of silyer-oxide. {Berzelius, 
Schto. %9, 477.) 

Berzelins. 
MtiJtciiriie* From Skrickerame. 

2Cu ..:...'. 64 .... 25*40 ., 23-05 

Ag 108 .... 42*86 38-9S 

2Se 80 .... 31-75 26*00 

Xarliiy matter ...^ ^.. ., , 8*90 

Cii«8e,A5fite 252 .... 100^(J IZ] 96-88 

SlLTBB 4^D MSBGURV. 

A. SiLirEB-AMALauf. — Found native. — Fijrmati&n. — 1« A bur of 
silver, immersed in mercury at the ordinary tempecature, takes up a 
small quantity of mercury in the course of 24 hours^ but remains mal- 
leable; eren in six weeks, the combination is of very inconsiderable 
amount; but if the mercury be heated to the boiling point and gradually 
cooled, soft needles of amalgam are deposited on the bar at the sur&ce of 
the mercury. (Daniell.) — 2. The amalgam is quickly formed when a thin 
red-hot silver-leaf, or silver precipitated in the pulverulent form, is thrown 
into heated mercury. — d. When a solution of silver in nitric acid is 
reduced by mercury, the precipitated silver unites with a portion of the 
mercury in the form of a crystalline amalgam : Silver-tree, Arbor Diante, 
—-If the qnaatity of mercury be too large, the amalgam formed is liquid 
instead of crystalline ; to prevent this, it is recommended to ose a com- 
pound of mercury with -|- silver instead of pure mercury; according to 
JProHst, however, pure mercury acts quite as welL A small quantity of 
free acid in the silver-eolutioa acoderates the precipitation ; moreover, 
the solution must net be too ooocentrated. — When sodium-amalgam [in 
excess?] is introduced into a «trong silver-solutioai, a soft amalgam of 
silver is formed. (Bottger.)— -lUspnSh introduces aa amalgam of 8 pis. 
mercury and 1 pt. silver, into a solution of 1 pt. of silver in nitric acid, 
after diiatin^ it witk 24 parts of water. Vitalis (Ann. Chim. 72, 93) 
hangs a lawm hag full of mercury in a solution oontaining both silver and 
raercurw- ; vemoves the bag with the adhering crystab from the liquid at 
the end of the precipitation ; and hangs it up in an empty glass. Ber- 
zelius recommends tbe introduction of an amalgam of 7 pts. mercury and 

1 pt. of silver into a mixture of S pts. of a saturated fialver-solution and 

2 pts. of a saturated mercury-solution. — When mercury is left for a con- 
siderable time at the bottom of a tf^erably dilute solution of silver, the 
silver- tree first formed sometimes disappears again, being dissolved by the 
liquid amalgam below it ; and then, after a while, long four-sided prisms 
are produced, which have a strong lustre^ are soft and easily pulverized, 
and cimtain dl*7 per cent, of mercury with 6B*3 silver, and therefore 
consist of Hg^Ag*. (Htinefeld, Sckw. ^1, 125.) — A silver-tree analyzed 
by D^ne (Crell, Chem. J. 1, 54) contained, on the contrary, 8136 per 
cent, mercury, and 18" 64 silver. 
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Prepared by (2) : Bilver-white, granular^ soft mass, which grates 
between tbe fingers; by (1) and (3): crystallizes in long, shining prisms, 
growing to one another. — At a red heat, it evolves mercury; but^ 
according to 6ay-Lnssao {Ani^. 0him, Pkys. 59, 218), silver may retain 
a small quantity of mercury, even at the melting-point. If the amalgam 
be very carefully heated, the silver remains in an arborescent form. 
(Schlosser, OreU. n. Ghent, J. 6, dl.) Hence the application of the 
amalgam to the process of silvering at a high temperature. 

Native amalgam, — a. ArqvM'iU, — HgAg*. — From Arqueros in Chili. 
(Domeyko ^ Berthier, Compt. rend. 1 4, 567; also J. pr. Chem. 26, 360.) 

Hg 100 .... 13-37 — ^3-5 

6Agr 648 .... 86-63 .... 86-5 

Hg,Ag« ^...^. 748 .... JOpW Z, ma 

b. Amalgam of Mineislpgists. — Hg'Ag tuod Hg^Ag. — Be)i>ogs to the 
regular system. Figs. 2, 3, 6, asd otbir iofum. ^p. gr. £rpm 13'7 to 14-1. 
Harder thai) loakspi^; Bhghtiy brittle; fdlv^r^hi^. 

Klaprotji. 
MoedidianUbeii^. 

2Hg 20e .... «4*98 64 

Ag '« :.:.... 169 .... 35-07 .... 36 



H|«,Ag ?(W .... 100-00 



• ••• 



100 



lIoufccMmidsbaf. 4.»fmnwt; 

3Hg....^...^...«... 300 .... 7S'id ........ 73-3 .....^ 72*6 

Ag 108 .... 26-47 M...^. 25-0 ■>.,.>.. g7-» 

Hg^A^ 408 .... 100-00 ........ 98-3 106-0 

B. Nitrate of Silver-oxide and MBRCUEic-oxuNLii^HgO,N0'+ 
AgO,NO^ — Prismaiio crystals, vhioh readily diwoivo in wator vilhout 
decomposing. (Berzelins, Lehrbttch.) 

C. Nitrate of Mercitric Oxide with Iodidb av Sufer. — 
2AgI + 2(HgO,NO*) + Aq. — Crystallizes from a solution of iodide of 
silver in hot aqueous mercuric nitrate, of sp. gr. 1-35, in fine needles, 
which cause the liquid to assume a solid consifijiienc^; Aoy are ij^^seiiiposed 
by water. (Prenss, Ann. Fliarm. 29, 328.) 



Other Coi^poirNDg py ^SijtbJj 
Witji Oold; Platinum, Palladium^ Rhodium, and iridium. 
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Chapter XXXVIII. 

GOLD. 



Wilh. Lewis. FhyM. chem. AhhancU. BerL 1764. B. 1, S. 62 to 424. 

Hatohett— Alloys of Gold. A. GM. 4, 50. 

Proust J. Phys. 62, 131; also N, Gehl, 1, 477. 

Oberkampf. Ann. Chim. 80, 140. 

Vauquelin. Ann. Ohim. 77, 321; also Schtp. 3, 323. 

Berzelius. — Oxides of Gold. JSchtv, 7, 43. Farther : Ann, Chim, Fhys. 

18, 146; also Schw, 34, 81. Sulphomolybdate of Gold. Fog^. 7, 

277 and 288. Sulpharseniate of Gold. Po^^. 7, 30 and 150. 

Chloride of Gold and Potassinm. N. Ed, J, ofSc. 3, 288. 
J. Pelletier. — Facts relating to the history of Gold. Ann. Chim. Fhys. 

15, 5 and 113; also S3iw. 31, 305; also N, Tr. 5, 2, 168. 
Figuier. — Chloride of Gold and Sodium. J. Fharm. 6, 64; also Repert. 

10, 169. J, Fharm. 8, 137; also Schw. 35, 342; also N, Tr. 6, 2, 

301. Oxides of Gold and Fulminating Gold. Compt, rend, 18, 813. 
Bonsdorff. — Chlorine- and Bromine-salts of Gold. Fogg, 17, 261; 33, 64. 
Johnston. — ^Chlorine-salts of Gold. N. Edinb. J, of Sc. 3, 131 and 290. 

Iodide of Gold. FhU, Mag, J. 9, 266. 
Fordos <b Gehlis. — On the action of Terchloride of Gold on Hyposulphite 

of Soda. ^. Ann. Chim. Fhys. 13, 384; abst. Ann. Fharm. 56, 

252. 
Himly. — On two new series of doable salts, containing Protoxide of Gold. 

Ann. Fharm. 59, 95. 
Yorke. — On the Aorosulphurets of Sodium and Potassium. Chem. Soe. 

Qu. J. 1, 236. 
Fr6my. — Chemical Researches on Gold. J^. Ann. Chim. Phys. 31, 478; 

also Ann, Fharm. 79, 40. 



Synontmes: Aurttmy Sol^ Or. 

History, Gold has been known from the earliest times; the Electrum 
of the ancients consisted of gold and silver. Vitruvius and Pliny describe 
the amalgamation of gold. The alchemists, Basil Valentine for instance, 
were acquainted with the solution of chloride of gold, and with fulmi- 
nating gold; the latter compound has been more exactly investigated by 
Scheele, Bergman, Berzelius, and Dumas. Andreas Cassius and his son, 
in 1685, described the preparation of gold-purple^ which was then adapted 
by Kunkel to the preparation of red glass, and afterwards examined in a 
variety of ways. Proust and Oberkampf discovered the teroxide of gold, 
and examined many of the chemical characters of its hydrochloric acid 
solution; the latter also discovered sulphide of gold. Berzelius discovered 
the protoxide and protoohloride; Pelletier the proto-iodide, and the mode 
of preparing the pure teroxide; Johnston the teriodide; Balard the bro- 
mide. Besides the chloride of gold and potassium discovered by Javal, 
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and the chloride of sold and sodium disoovered by Figaier, seyeral other 
corresponding salts hare been made known bj Bonsdorff and Johnston. 
Hatchett has examined seyeral alloys of gold. 

Sources, Gold is almost always fonnd natire; it occurs in large 
q^uantitiesy and in many places; it is sometimes found in combination with 
silyer (in Electmm) ; with tellurium (in Native Tellurium) ; with silver 
and tellurium (in Graphic and Yellow Tellurium); and with lead and 
tellurium (in Foliated Tellurium). It sometimes occurs in small quantity 
in metallic sulphides, as in galena, iron pyrites and copper pyrites. A 
native amalgam of gold has men found in Columbia, and an alloy of gold 
and bismuth in BuUierford county in North America. (Jahruber. Z. <i K, 
I. 1153.) 

Preparation. 1. From gold-ore, which has been tolerably well freed 
by mechanical means from matrix or river-sand, the gold may be obtained 
by simple fusion with borax, or other substances adapted to bring tlie 
adhering earthy matters into the liquid 8tate.^2. Poorer gold ores are 
either fused with lead, in a similar manner to silver-ores, or directly 
treated with mercury, aiier which the lead or mercury is separated in the 
manner already described in the case of silver. 

If by these various modes of preparation, an alloy of gold and silver is 
obtained, the separation of these metals may be effected in the following 
ways: 1. Fudon tvUh Sulphur, The granulated alloy is fused with 0*3 pt. 
sulphur, which combines with the silver, and forms a liquid sulphide, 
while the finely-divided gold remains suspended in it; a small quantity of 
litharge is then added, which gives rise to the formation of snlphurous 
acid and sulphide of lead, and again separates a portion of the silver, 
which then combines with the gold, forming an alloy, richer in the latter 
metal. This alloy sinks to the bottom of the crucible, and, after cooling, 
is separated by the hammer from the superposed sulphide of silver and 
lead (the FktchmaJ). This substance, when fused with the addition of a 
small quantity of litharge, yields silver, which, for the most part, still 
contains a little gold. When the Flackmal has thus been completely 
exhausted of gold, it is generally cupelled with lead, to obtain the silver. 
This mode of separation is adopted with alloys which contain but very 
little gold. The resulting alloy is often treatea repeatedly with sulphur 
in the same manner, till the proportion of gold is raised to one-fourth, 
after which the treatment with nitric acid is usually adopted. — 2. Fusion 
with StUphide of Antimony, The alloy is mixed with twice its weight of 
sulphide of antimony, and fused, with constant stirring, in a crucible pre- 
viously glazed with Dorax; if the amount of silver in the alloy exceeds 
one-third, a proportional quantity of sulphur is added to the mixture. 
Sulphide of silver is then formed, and the gold combines with the 
antimony, forming a lower stratum of alloy, which is afterwards freed 
from antimony by ignition in the air, or by fusion with nitre. As the 
sulphide of silver thus formed still contains gold, it is again twice fused 
with sulphide of antimony, whereby an additional quantity of antimonide 
of gold is obtained. The whole amount of antimonide oi gold thus pro- 
duced is again fused with twice its weight of sulphide of antimony, then 
freed from antimony, either by fusing it alone, while air is blown upon 
it, or by fusion with three times its weight of nitre, and sometimes 
finally melted into a mass by beating it with f pt. borax, i nitre, and 
^ glass.— 3. Separation by Cementation. The granulated alloy is arranged 
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in alternate lajerS; with a mixiuze of 2 parts of brick-da«t and 1 part of 
common salt, in porous crucibles, vhicb are exposed for a period Faiying 
from 24 to 36 hours, to a low red heat. Under these circumstances, the 
aqueous vapour from the wood fire penetrates the crucibles, and acts upon 
the mixture in such a manner as to separate hj4fochioric acid, which then 
forms chloride of silyer, with eFolutiop of hydrogen; and the chloride of 
silver, together with the pommon salt, sinks into the brick-dust (p. 162). 
The gold obtained hj this process is, after ivashi^g, from 21 to 22 carats 
fine; from the remaming mass, the silver is obta.ine4 bj amalgamation. 
This process is employed in America. Ooussipgaul|;.) * A mixture of 
4 pts. brick-dust, 1 pt. common salt, and 1 pt. caJciped green vitriol, may 
also be used as a cement. — 4. SeparcUion hy StUpbnric acid. The granu- 
lated alloy, in which the gold should not amount to quite one- half, but 
the silver may be in considerable excess, is heated in a platinum or cast* 
iron vessel, with oil of vitriol, the qiiantity of which an^imt^ to 3 parts 
for every 4 parts of silver to be dissolved, the heat being continued as 
long as sulphurous acid is evolved; and the resulting silver-sulphate is 
separated from the gold-powder by boiling water. QTo free the gold still 
further from silver, it is again heated for three hours in the platinum 
vessel, with a small quantity of oil of vitrioL After this treatment, the 
gold retains only 4^ per cent, of silver. The silver-solution is warmed in 
leaden vessels, with metallic copper immersed in it, whereby the silver is 
separated, and blue vitriol obtained. (Sobolewsky, Ann. J^harm. 24, 94; 
J. C. Jordan, J. pr, Ckem, 9, 49.) — H This propess has Wely been made 
the subject of an elaborate inyestigation by PettenkjO&r (DingL Fol. J. 
104, 118; abstn Jdkresher, L. & K. 1, J 027; further, Dingl. pU. J. Ill, 
857; JakreAer. 2, 685), of which the following are the principal results. 
The gold obtained by the first operation contains small quantities of lead- 
sulphate, basic ferric sulphate, and tiaces of sulfide of copper, which 
may be removed by dige^4>on with carbonate of soda, washing, and subse- 
quent treatment with nitric acid. The residue containa, on the average, 
97 per cent, of gold> 28 of silver, and 0*2 of platinum. The silver is con- 
tained in it in the state of regains, and cannot hp dissolved oot^ either by 
boiling sulphuric or by boiling nitric acid. After digestion in solution of 
sesquichloride of iron, not a trance of diloride of silver is dissolved out by 
ammonia. The gold thus purified may aL»o be heated several times in 
contact with sulphnr, till all the aulphur is yolaiiliEed, without giving 
rise to the formation of sulphide of silver^ When it is treated with 
boiling sulphuric acid, to which pounded bichromate of potash is added, 
chromic oxide is formed, the g6ld is rapidly dissolved, whiia the silver 
and platinum remain unaltered. The only reagents cspable of dissolving 
out the residual portion of silver from the refined gold, are iha alkaline 
bisulphates^ the soda-salt being the most eligible on aoQjNmt of its cheap- 
ness. The best mode of proceeding is to mix the gold with (me-touith of 
its weight of Glauber's salt in an iron vessel, pour in anothar equivalent 
of oil of vitriol (0*7 of the weight of the neutral sulfrfiate), and neat the 
mixture till the salt beoomes liquid. Sulphate of silver-oxide ib then 
formed, with evolution of sulphnrons acid (^ad of hydroit^lorio acid, from 
the common salt contained in die Glauber's salt), and the excess of sulphuric 
acid likewise escapes; the mass has a great tendency to cake together, 
which must be prevented by stirring. The greater j^jrt of the «i2phate 
becomes reduced to the mratral state, and to dissolve out iJie rest of the 
silver, it is mer^y necessary to repeU the process once, heating the mix- 
ture, however, only till about hali the snlphate has befiome nentcal. To 
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serrate the gold from th^ resnlting tobbb, it must be boiled with snlpharic 
acid in the ordinary way, whereby the eulvhates of soda aud silver-oxide 
are dissolved; the residue is then washed, dried, and fused with nitre. 
The first fusion yields refined gold, containing 994 parts of pure gold in 
1000; and the second, from 998 to 999 parts, or not more than O'l or 0*2 
per cent, of silver* The facility and success of the operation depend 
greatly upon the proportion of Ulauber's salt and upon the temperature, 
which should be kept a little below redness. — ^The presence of platinum 
in refined gold explains the well-known fact that this metal never exhi- 
bits a proper degree of fineness and softness, until it has been fused with 
nitre, platinum being easily oxidized by fusion with that substance. A 
portion of gold likewise passes into the slag together with the platinum; 
for although gold is not oxidized, or but very slightly, when fused alone 
with nitre, it is nevertheless acted on with great facility when platinum is 
likewise present. A small portion of platinum, amounting to 1 ^r 2 parts 
in a thousand, escapes oxidation, and remains in the refined gold. The 
slag which remains after the fusion leaves, when treated with water, a 
soft grey powder, containing alumina, silica, and lime (from the crucibles) 
— ^potash,— certain insoluble metallic compounds formed during the treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid, viz., lead-sulphate, basic ferric sulphate, and 
sulphide of copper^ — the oxides of gold, platinum, palladium, and osmium, 
formed by the action of the nitre, — and finally a small quantity of metallic 
gold. Formerly this powder was merely levigated with water to separate 
the metallic gold, and the remainder was thrown away. But Petten- 
kofer has shown that this rejected matter contains 19 or 20 per cent, 
of gold, from 2*5 to 3*5 per cent, of platinum, and a small quantity of 
silver. The lightness ox the residue had caused the presence of these 
metals to be overlooked, and prevented their separation by the amalga- 
mation process. Pettenkofer, however, has devised a method by which 
the gold and platinum may be profitably separated. The slags collected 
from several operations are soaked in water, and left to stand for 8 or 1 2 
days, till they are reduced to a fine soft paste, which is then mixed with 
2 pi^ts of litharge, 1 part of tartar, 4 of dry carbonate of soda, aud 2 of 
pounded glass, these proportions being calculated for 8 parts of the dry 
slag. The mixture is thoroughly dried in a copper or iron vessel; then 
thrown, by small portions at a time, into a red-hot crucible; and exposed 
to a gradually increasing heat, till it is brought to a state of tranquil 
fusion. If the process has been allowed time enough, a sharply separated 
regains of lead is found, after cooling, at the bottom of the greyish slag. 
This lead is then cupelled, and the resulting button of metal is granulated 
and dissolved in aqua-regia in a retort, to which a receiver is adapted, 
because the vapours cany small portions of gold and platinum along with 
them. The heat is continued till all the nitric acid is driven off, the 
remaining solution filtered from the insoluble residue (AgCl Hud PbCl), 
put into a porcelain dish, and precipitated while still warm with green 
vitriol. The gold which falls down in lumps, is separated by decantation, 
washed, and fused with -Jj of its weight of nitre, to remove a trace of 
palladium: the product is fine gold. The solution poured off from the 
gold is precipitated with metallic iron, the precipitate (chiefly consisting 
of platinum) boiled with nitric acid, then dissolved in aqua-regia, and 
precipitated as chloroplatinate of ammonium. An attempt to disintegrate 
the slags with sulphuric acid, led to difficulties insuperable in practice. IT 

.5. SfpiU'cUion by NUric acid; Separation by Quartation, — The 
granulated alloy, which must contain at least 3 pts. of silver to 1 of gold. 
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la first treated with cold weak nitric acid^ and afterwards with strong acid 
at a boiling heat; the ffold-powder is then separated from the silver- 
nitrate by washing with hot water^ and afterwards fased with borax and 
nitre. The gold, after this treatment^ retains bat a mere trace of silver. 
IT According to Pettenkofer (Jahresber, 1, 1030)^ the proportion of S 
parts silver to 1 gold is not absolutely necessary in this process^ the 
separation taking place quite sharply when the quantity of silver added 
does not exceed 1*75 pt Moreover, gold refined by quartation retains a 
larger quantity of silver, the more the proportion of the latter metal is 
increased beyond tbe limit above mentioned. IT — 6. Separation by Aqria- 
re^fia, — The granulated aUoy, very rich in gold, is resolved by repeated 
treatment with nitric acid, into chloride of gold which dissolves, and 
chloride of silver which remains undissolved, and must be washed. Tbe 
gold solution is freed by evaporation from the nitric acid still present, 
then diluTed with water, and mixed with green vitriol, whereby the gold 
is precipitated in the form of a brown powder, which must be fused with 
a small quantity of borax and nitre. — Pure gold is also obtained on the 
small scale by solution in aqua-regia, precipitation with green vitriol, 
digestion of the precipitate with hydrochloric acid, washing, and fusion 
with borax. 

The Kremnitz ducats contain in 24 carats, 23 carats 9 grains of gold, 
and therefore only 3 grains of foreign metal ; the Dutch ducats contain 
23 carats 7 grains of gold. (1 carat=12 grains.) 

Gold is obtained in the pulverulent state by precipitating aqueous 
chloride of gold with green vitriol and other reducing agents; and 
according to the nature of the precipitant, and the mode of conducting 
the process, the powder exhibits various degrees of fineness, and is con- 
sequently more or less adapted for gilding on porcelain, &c. The powder 
formed by pouring the gold-solution into the green vitriol is softer than 
when the contrary method is adopted, in which case it is more laminar 
and shining. (Otto, Ann. Pharm. 26, 86.) A peculiarly fine gold 
powder is obtained by pouring the ^Id-solution, at 100°, into a solution 
of mercnrons nitrate j also by precipitating the gold-solution with hydro- 
chlorate of terchloride of antimony. — IT According to C. T. Jackson 
{Sill, J. [2], 6, 187), gold is obtained in the form of a soft, yellow, 
spongy mass, by adding to a concentrated gold-solution, a small quantity 
of oxalic acid, then a sufiicient quantity of carbonate of potash to aissolve 
nearly all the gold in the form of aurate of potash, then a large quantity 
of crystallized oxalic acid, and finally heating the liquid rapidly to the 
boiling point H 

Properties, Gold crystallizes, both naturally and artificially, in 

crystals belonging to the regular system. Native gold exhibits the 

forms of Fig, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 11. (Hauy, G. Rose, Pogg. 

23, 196j Neumann, Pogg, 24, 384.) Gold is softer and less tenacious 

than silver; not veir elastic ; becomes somewhat harder by hammering. 

It is the most ductile of all metals; and may be hammered out into 

leaves only ^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ of an inch thick; CroldnUaf, One grain of gold 

yields a leaf having a surface of 56*75 square inches, and the same 

quantity may be drawn out into a wire 500 feet long. Specific gravity 

of fused gold 19*2; of hammered gold, from 19*3 to 19*4. IT According 

to G. Rose {Pogg, 73, 1 ; 75, 403), gold, after fxkBvmper <e, has a specific 

gravity varying from 19*30 to 19*34; after fusion under carbonate of 

soda, from 19*32 to 19*33; under borax, from 19*33 to 19*34; under 
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cbloride of sodiam^ 19*30 (the detenninations were made at 17*5 C); 
after pressure under the die, from 19*31 to 19*34. Finely-divided gold 
precipitated by green vitriol was found to vary in density from 19*55 to 
20*72; and when precipitated by oxalic acid, its density was 19-49. If — 
In the coherent state, gold has the reddish yellow colour and lustre 
exhibited by ducat-gold ; in the pulverulent state, it is brown and dull, 
but acquires the metallic lustre oy pressure. Very finely divided gold 
diffused through a watery liquid appears blue, by transmitted light; leaf- 
gold, sometimes blue, sometimes green. The coloured transparency of 
gold first becomes apparent when the thickness is reduced to yVinr ^^ * 
line. (Ehrenberg, Poggy 24, 40.) — Pulverulent gold may be welded and 
rolled into leaf in the same manner as platinum, by WoUaston's process. 
(Fournet, Ann, Chim, Phy$. 75, 435.)— Gold melts, with considerable 
expansion, at 1200° C. (Pouillet), at 1381° C. (Guyton-Morveau), at 
1421^ C. (Daniell); it is therefore less fusible than silver or oopper; in 
the fused state, it exhibits a bluish green colour. — It exhibits a scarcely 
perceptible volatility at the strongest heat of a blast-furnace, in the focus 
of a burning mirror, and in a flame fed with oxygen gas. A plate of 
silver held over ffold strongly heated in the focus of a burning mirror 
becomes slowly gilded. (Homoerg.) 

AUmic weight of Gold; 196*71 (Berzelins, Pogg. 65, 319); 196*3 
(Level, N. Ann, Chim. Phys. 30, 355). 



Compounds of Oold. 

Gold and Oxtgbk. 

A. Protoxidb of Gold, or Auboub Oxide. AuG. 

Suboxide of Goldy Oold-mboxydvl^ Protoxyde d!Or, — 1. Formed by 
precipitating protochloride of gold with cold, dilute potash. (Berzelius.) 
The protoxide thus obtained is contaminated with a large quantity of 
metal. (Figuier.) — 2. By precipitating aqueous terchloride of gold with 
mercurous nitrate. (Figuier.) [The reaction is probably as follows : 

Aua*+2(Hg»0,N0») = AiiO + 3HgCl+HgO,2NO*. 

An excess of mercurous nitrate must be avoided, as it would occasion the 
precipitation of calomel.] — The protoxide of gold is also produced by 
boiling the teroxide or terchloride for a long time with solution of caustic 
potash or soda — by boiling the aqueous solution of the terchloride with 
carbonate of potash or soda — by boiling the teroxide with acetic acid^-or 
by mixing the terchloride with excess of potash, and then boiling it with 
tartrate, citrate, or acetate of potash, or with other vegetable and animal 
matters. (Figuier.) 

Dark green powder. (Berzelius.) Blackish violet when moist, bluish 
violet when dry. (Figuier.) 

Berzelius. 

Au 199 .... 96-14 961.3 

O 8 .... 3-86 3-87 

AuO 207 .... 10000 ZZ 10000 

(An'O » 2 . 1243*013 + 100 =r 2586026. Benelias.) 

When immersed for some hours in caustic potash, it is completely 
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resolred into si dark brotrn tnixttitc bf atirlc oxido and metallic gold, 
which ^ilda the Vessel. (Berzelius.) Permanent at ordinary tempera- 
tures, decomposes at 250°. (Fiffuier.) — Hydrochloric acid immediately 
converts it into metallic gold and an aqueous solution of the terchloride. 
(Berzelius, Piguier.) — Does not combine with acids; slightly soluble in 
caustic potash. (Berzelius.) Combines with acids as well as with alkalis. 
(Figuier.) — It is clear that the oxides examined by Figuier and by 
Berzelius were not the same ; and as the former has sdven no analysis of 
his oxide^ his statements are comparatiyely questionable. 

Purple oxide op Gold. — Formation. 1. By thft combustion o^ 

fold. A gold wire, through which the charffe of a powerful electric 
attery is passed, bums with a green light, ana is converted into vapour, 
which deposits itself on the adjacent surfaces in the form of sold-purple. 
— This purple oxide is formed even in air 200 times rarefied; but in a 
perfect vacuum, the gold is scattered about in fine metallic globules. 
(Gnyton-Morveau.) A piece of gold-leaf bums with a ^reen light in the 
circuit of the voltaic battery. Thomson burned gold-wire in an ignited 

{et of hydrogen and oxygen gases. Gold placed in the focus of a Tschirn- 
lausen's burning mirror, imparts a red colour to the surfEkce of the glazed 
support. 

The presence of other bodies favours the oxidation of gold at high 
temperatures, by predisposing affinity, the oxide formed being generally 
red. When gold-leaf is triturated with various substances and exposed 
to the blowpipe-flame on a small cupel, the following results are obtained : 
With potassium : The alloy oxidizes quickly as it forms, and is converted 
into a black powder, which fuses itato a violet glass with silica and borax. 
Hydrate and carbonate of potash do not act upon the gold, but sink into 
the cupel. — With hydrate or nitrate of baryta : The gold disappears and 
colours the baryta red-brown. — ^With nitrate of strontia : The gold dis- 
appears aud colours the strontia bluish, with red spots here and there. — 
With hydrate of lime: The lime acquires a reddish or a bluish-grey 
colour. When gold-leaf is placed in a crucible with hydrate of lime in 
alternate layers, and ignited, the gold disappears, and the lime acquires a 
flesh-colour. — With moistened magnesia: Lavender-blue, infusible pow- 
der, the gold disappearing. — The compounds thus obtained with baryta, 
strontia, lime, or magnesia, yield a sky-blue or violet glass with borax. — 
When gold-leaf is triturated with silk-paper and the paper burnt, a 
metallic ash is left, which, if moistened with a solution of potash, soda, 
baryta, or strontia, and again ignited, sometimes but rarely exhibits traces 
of metal. — With silica containing potash: Red colouring, accompanied 
by disappearance of the gold. — ^With chromic oxide: Tlie gold disap- 
pears slowly and the mass remains green. — With carbonate of manganous 
oxide, or peroxide of manganese: The gold disappears slowly. — With 
uranic oxide : The gold acquires a brown tarnish and disappears in tlio 
dirty green urarioso-uranic oxide. — With antimony : The antimony dis- 
appears in fumes and the gold is left behind. — With autimonious acid : 
The gold remains, but imparts a reddish colour to the acid. — ^With zinc : 
Grey powder, the gold disappearing. — ^With oxide of zinc: The gold 
disappears slowly and yields a grey powder. — With tin or stannic oxide : 
First an alloy, then a grey powder. — With iron-filings : The gold dis- 
appears quickly and yields a grey mass; and if this substance l^ ignited 
with fresh gold-leaf, as long as the latter disappears, a red mass is 
obtained, still haying the form of the filings, and very slightly soluble in 
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dilnfe sulphuric iJtid, tfae solution not beinff attended with evolntion of 
gas. — ^With ferroso-ferric oxide : The gold disappears much more slowly. 
— With hydrftted oxide of cobalt : The gold becomes dull and of a copper 
colour, but does not disappear completely. — With hydrated oxide of 
nickel : The gold becomes bluish grey, and soon disappears completely. — 
With copper-filings: The gold remains unaltered. — Most of the com- 
pounds obtained with the heavier metallic oxides yield up the gold in the 
metallic state when fused with borax, the other oxide remaining dissolved 
in the borax. (J. A. Buchner, Repert 29, 1.) 

2. A neutral or acid gold-solution treated with rarious deoxidizing 
agents, sometimes only with the aid of light or heat, yields a purple-red 
body, which is either the purple oxide alone, or a compound of that oxide 
with the unaltered or altered precipitant ; see the reactions of aqueous 
terchloride of gold. 

It is in this red form that gold enters into glass-fluxes. 

Proust, Bnisson, Figuier, and others, regard the purple body as very 
finely-divided gold; the division being &voured by the presence of foreign 
bodies. On the whole, however, it is more probable, as Berzelius supposes, 
that this red ot purple substance contains oxygen. But whether the red 
oxide be intermediate in composition between the protoxide and teroxide, 
or identical with the protoxide — ^to which, at all events, Piguier ascribes a 
similar violet Colour — ^is a question which remains to be decided by future 
experiments. 



B. TERoxtDE OF Gold, AnRtG Oxidb, or Auric Acid. AuO'. 

Ooldoxydy Peroxyde cPor,Acide durique. — Formation: Water, and the 
greater number of acids, sulphuric acid, for example, exert no oxidizing 
action upon gold. The metal is, however, converted into teroxide, and 
in that form dissolved, by chlorine-water, by fuming nitric acid, and by 
nitric or chromic-acid in union with hydrochloric acid; it is also slightly 
oxidized by red-hot nitre. 

, Preparation. 1. By precipitating a hoi aqueous solution of ter- 
chloride of gold, free from excess oi hydrochloric acid, with a strong excess 
of potash. (Oberkampf.) This precipitate is small in quantity, and con- 
tains potash. (Pelletier.) — 2. by exactly saturating the same solution 
with carbonate of soda, and boiling as long as a precipitate is formed. To 
separate the rest of the oxide from the filtrate, and thereby decolorize the 
liquid completely, it must be sUpeiflaturated with carbonate of soda, and 
then neutralized while hot with sulphuric acid. (Figuier.) — ^ 2'. By 
mixing an aqueous solution of terchloride of gold (freed as far as possible 
from excess of acid by repeated evaporation and re-solution) with caustic 
potash, till the liquid becomes Strongly alkaline) adding chloride of 
barium, till the precipitate, which is yellow at first, bemns to be whitish ; 
decomposing the precipitate, which consists of aurate of baryta, by boiling 
it for a few minutes with dilute nitric acid; and^ lastly^ washing the auric 
oxide thoroughly, and drying it in the dark. (Figtiier, N. J. Pharm. 12, 
401.) % — 3. By precipitating the same solution at A boiling heat with 
baryta-watfer, collecting the precipitate of aurate of baryta, and digesting 
it in nitric acid, to dissolve out the barjta. (Dumas.) It is difficult to 
extract the whole of the baryta. (Pelletier.) — 4. By heating the same 
solution with excess of magnesia or zinc-oxide, and dissolving out the 
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magnesia or ziuo-oxide which has combined with the separated aoric 
oxide, by strong nitric acid. (Pelletier.)--p-ir 4. By adding to the solution 
of chloride of gold a sufficient quantity of potash to redissolre the pre- 
cipitate first produced; boiling for a quarter of an hour, whereupon the 
liquid, which is at first dark brown, gradually assumes a yellow tint — 
then adding sulphuric acid in slight excess— collecting the resulting pre- 
cipitate on a filter, and washing it with water, till the wash-water no lon^r 
gives a precipitate with baryta-salts. The precipitate consists of teroxide 
of gold or auric acid. The first addition of the potash converts the 
chloride of gold into an oxychloride, which then forms a soluble compound 
with the potash; and if the solution be treated with an acid without pre- 
vious boiling, a precipitate is obtained consisting of the oxychloride, which 
may be distinguished from the teroxide by dissolving slowly, but com- 
pletely, in pure water. It is only by continued boiling that the compound 
of the oxychloride with potash is converted into the aurate of potash, the 
conversion being attended with the change of colour above noticed. The 
auric acid obtained in the manner just described is not quite free from 
potash, even after long-continued washing. It may be purified com- 
pletely by treating it with very strong nitric acid, which dissolves it 
readily — mixing the solution with water, which immediately precipitates 
the auric acid — and washing the precipitate thoroughly with pure water. 
(Fremy, Jf. Ann, Chim. Phys. 31, 478; also Ann. Fharm. 79, 40.) IT 

Properties. Brown-black powder, or brown mass, having a conchoidal 

fracture. 

Berzelins. Javal. Oberkampf. Richter. Pronst. 

Au 199 .... 89-24 .... 89-22& .... 89 35 .... 90-9 .... 7971 .... 92-1 

30 24 .... 10-76 .... 10-775 .... 10*65 .... 9-1 .... 20-29 .... 7*9 

AuO» .... 223 ....100-00 -.. lOOOOe .... 10000 .... 100-0 .... 10000 .... 100-0 

(Au^QS » 2 . 1243-013 + 300 = 2786*026. Bendiiis.) 

Decomposed by light, or at an incipient red heat, into metallic gold 
and oxygen gas. Gives np its oxygen to vegetable acids and many other 
substances. When boiled with potash-ley, it is resolved into protoxide 
of ^old and anrate of potash. (Fi^ier.) IT Decomposed by hydriodic 
acid, vapours of iodine being evolved, and metallic gold precipitated. 
Hydrochloric and hydrobromio acids dissolve it without decomposition. 
(Fr6my.) IT 

CambmcUions. a. With Water. — Hydratbd Auric Oxidb. — 
1. Obtained by mixing a solution of terchloride of gold, not containing 
free acid, with a quantity of potash only just sufficient to neutralize the 
hydrochloric acid, and repeatedly washing the reddish yellow precipitate— 
which does not appear till after the lapse of several hours — first with 
boiling water, and afterwards with dilute nitric acid, to dissolve out the 
adhering potash and chloride of gold. (Pelletier.) — 2. By proceeding as in 
the second method for the preparation of the anhydrous oxide, bnt 
washing the precipitate with dilute instead of concentrated nitric acid. 
(Pelletier.) The hydrate, after drying in the air, which takes place but 
slowly, exhibits a chesnnt-bro wn colour. When heated to J 00% or when 
treated with aqueous potash, it gives up its water, and is converted, with 
diminution of volume, into the black oxide, part of which, however, is 
reduced to the metallic state. By digestion with alcoholic potash, it is 
reduced to very hard, shining gold scales (used in miniature-painting). 
Perfectly soluble in hydrochloric acid. (Pelletier.) 



PBRAURIC ACID. 20^ 

The yellow precipitate obtained bj Oberkampf^ on mixing an aqueous 
nentral solution of terebloride of gold with less than an equivalent 
quantity of a fixed alkali, and regarded as basic hydroehlorate of auric 
oxide^ or as basic hydroehloraU of auric oxide and potash, inasmuch as it 
^re up hydrochloric acid to caustic potash, and was thereby converted 
into the black oxide, is, according to Peiletier, the hydrate of auric oxide 
contaminated with a small quantity of terebloride of gold, which may be 
removed by boiling water and by nitric acid. 

Identical with this, appears to be the precipitate which Vauquelin 
obtained, by heating the acid gold-solution with pure potash or carlK>nate 
of potash. This precipitate, when recently formed, was of loose texture 
and reddish yellow colour; resembled dried blood, when deprived of 
moisture ; had a rough metallic taste ; and excited a flow of saliva. When 
digested in water, it gave up a small quantity of auric oxide, precipi table 
by fpreen yitriol, the portions first dissolved, but not the subsequent 
portions, being accompanied by a small quantity of hydrochloric acid 
(according to Pelletier, a small quantity of adhering aurate of potash dis- 
solved in the water); it likewise dissolved in excess of caustic potash, but 
not in carbonate of potash, leaving, however, a brown or blue powder 
[metallic ffoldtl. 

b. With Acids, it forms the salts of Auric Oxide, or Auric Salts.-— 
The affinity of auric oxide for the KfCftter number of acids is but slight : 
thus, it does not combine with carbonic, boracic, or phosphoric acid, and 
dissolves only in very great excess of strong sulphuric or nitric acid, 
forming solutions in which it is very loosely combined ; it is likewise 
scarcely possible to form compounds of this oxide with vegetable acids, 
inasmuch as those acids reduce it with facility. The auric salts at pre- 
sent known are yellow, with a tinge of red ; have a rough and caustic 
taste, and exert a poisonous action. When heated, they leave metallic 
gold, which is also thrown down from their solutions by most metals, by 
green vitriol, &e, [For the other reactions, vid. Aqtieoiu Terchloride of 
Gold.] 

c. With the alkalis, and some of the earths, forming compounds called 
AuraUs* 



C. Peraurie Acid. AuO^I 

Ooldsaure^ Acide peraurique.'—'Vfheii auric oxide is boiled for a long 
time with aqueous potash, aureus oxide is precipitated, without evolution 
of gas, and a solution is formed containing peraurate of potash and a 
sm^l quantity of aurate, — which, on the addition of sulphuric or nitric 
acid, yields a precipitate of auric oxide, accompanied at first by an evolu- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, but not of oxygen. The liquid, quickly filtered 
from this precipitate, exhibits a bright yellow colour at first; but at tlie 
temperature of 60"^ or 65°, it is decomposed in a few seconds, becoming 
green and turbid, giving off a few gas-bubbles, and depositing metallic 
gold. — If a neutnil solution of chloride of gold be boiled with excess of 
potash till a considerable quantity of protoxide has separated from it, 
and then mixed, first with chloride of barium, and then with baryta- 
water, a yellow precipitate is first thrown down, and afterwards a greenish 
one; and on decomposing this precipitate with sulphuric acid, auric oxid^ 
remains, mixed with sulphate of baryta^ and the liquid contains pexauriis 
acid. According to this, 2 At. AuO' are resolved by boiling with potash 

VOL, Yl, ^ 
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into 1 At. AuO> and 1 At AnO^ (Figuier.)—^ Aooording to Fr^my^the 
black precipitate fonned by boiling a solution of tercbloride of gold with 
potash — the precipitation always taking place at the moment when the 
change of coloar occurs (p. 208) — consists of metallic gold; and its for- 
mation arises, either from the accidental presence of organic snbstancee^ 
or more generally horn the decomposition of a certain quantity of proto- 
chloride of gold, which is mixed with the tercbloride, and is conyertod by 
the action of the alkali into metallic gold and aurate of potash. H 



Gold and Phosphorus. 



Phosphide of Gold.— a. By fusing gold with glacial phosphoric acid 
and charcoal powder, a pale yellow, friable mass is obtained, having a 
granular fracture and containing 4 parts of phosphorus to 100 of gold. 
(Pelletier.) 

h. By heating finely-divided gold with phosphorus in a sealed fflass 
tube exhausted of air, Edmund Davy obtamed a grey, metallic-loo&ing 
mass, containing 14 p. c. (1 At.) of phosphorus, whicn volatilized at a 
gentle heat. 

When phosphuretted hydrogen gas in excess is passed through an 
aqueous solution of tercbloride of gold, a black precipitate is formed which 
exhibits no metallic aspect, and does not yield gold by elutriation. — It 
does not fume in the air, and appears to undergo no alteration by expo- 
sure ; when it is heated in contact with air, the phosphorus bums away; 
aqua-regia converts it into tercbloride of gold and phosphoric acid; it 
decomposes the tercbloride of gold just as phosphorus does. (Oberkampf.) 
— According to H. Rose {Fo^g, 14, 184), tne precipitate formed by phos- 
puretted hydrogen gas consists of metallic gold. 



Gold and Sulphur. 

A. Protosulphide op Gold. — Formed by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas through a boiling solution of chloride of gold. Part of the 
sulphur is thereby converted into sulphuric acid, and a black-brown 
powder is precipitated, exhibiting a deep-yellow streak, and containing 
92*97 pts. gold to 7*03 sulphur. (Berzelius.) — According to Level, the 
precipitate formed by sulphuretted hydrogen and a boiling solution of 
tercbloride of gold, consists, not of sulphide, but of metallic gold. 

B. Tersulphidb op Gold. — Gold does not unite with sulphur by 
fusion. — PreparcUicn. 1. By precipitating a solution of tercbloride of 
gold with sulphuretted hydrogen or an alkaline hydrosulphate at ordinary 
temperatures. — Black precipitate. — ^According to Level {N. Ann, Chinu 
Phys. 30, 355), the preci|/itate thus fonned consists of AnS^, which con- 
tains water, and does not give it up till heated to 1 40°. — 2. By fusing gold 
in excess with pentasulphide of potassium, dissolving the fused mass ia 
water, and precipitating by an acid. The sulphide of gold tben falls 
down in deep yellow flakes, which turn brown on drying. (Berzelius.) 

Oberkampf. Fellenberg. Bacholt. 

Att 199 .... 80-57 80-39 .... 81*48 .... 82 

3S 48 .... 19-43 1961 .... 18-52 .... 18 

AaS".... 247 .... 10000 100-00 .... 10000 .... 100 
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At a rery gentle Heat, the eulplmr volatilises and metallic gold 
remains. (Oberkampf.)— -When moderately heated in a current of chlorine 
gas, it is converted into chloride of sulphur and metallic gold. (Fellenberg, 
Pogg^ 60, 71.)— If left for two days in the excess of gold-solution from 
which it has been precipitated, it is converted into gold and salphuric 
acid. (Jaeqnelain, Compt. rend, 14, 642.) --Dissolves in aqueous sulphide 
of potassium, forming sulphide of gold and potassium. In aqueous potash, 
it dissolves partially (forming sulphide of gold and potassium and hypo- 
sulphite of potash : Berzelvus)^ while metallic ^old remains. (Oberkampf.) 
-—According to Oberkampf, the elements ot this compound cannot be 
separated by elutriation, so that the precipitate cannot, as Proust main- 
tains, be regarded as a mere mixture of gola and sulphur. 

0. SiiLPHATfi oj- Attrio Oxide, or Attrtc SULPHAtE.— Auric oxide 
dissolves sparingly In cold oil of vitriol.*^ Yellow, strongly acid liquid, 
which, when gently heated, or when mixed with water, deposits metallic 
gold* (Pelletier.) 

D. StJLPHOCAttBONAM OP OoLl).—AuS*,8C9*.— Solution of chloride of 
gold, mixed with aqueous sulphocarbonate of calcium, yields a turbid 
mixture, which slowly becomes clear, and deposits a greyish-brown preci- 
pitate, black after drying; this precipitate, when subjected to distillation, 
gives off sulphur^ and leaves gold blackened by charcoal. (Ber^elias.) 

Gold does not unite with selenium when the two are heated together. 



Gold AKt> Iodikb. 

A. pRoTO-loDiDfi OP 6oL!D, Of AuRotTS toDiDti. — Iodine exorts a 
scarcely perceptible action on gold; hydriodic acid, none whatever.— 
Preparation, 1 . By the action of hydriodic acid on teroxide of gold, water 
being formed at the same time, and \ of the iodine set free. (Pelletier.) 

AuQS 4- 3HI» Aal + 3U0 1- 21. 

2. By precipitating a neutral solution of chloride of ^old with aqueous 
iodi((e of potassium added In proper proportion. In this case, also, ^ of 
the iodine is set free, and is expelled by heating the mixture. (Pelletier.) 

AuCl' + 3KI » Aal + 3KC1 + 2I« 

Aqueous iodide of potassium is added in small portions, stirring each 
time, to the neutral gold^solution, as long as a precipitate is thereby pro- 
duced. As the point of complete precipitation Is approached, the liquid 
acquires a reddish colour, and then the iodide of potassium must be added 
only by drops ; an excess would re-dissolve a portion of the precipitate, 
producing a cLarkKy)loured solution. Hence it is necessary to hit the 
exact proportion. (Instead of iodide of potassium, hydriodic acid or 
aqueous iodide of iron may be used ; the latter, when newly prepared, 
has the advantage over iodide of potassium, that compound often con- 
tnining free alkali; in using the iodide of iron, however, it is likewise 
necessary to avoid adding it in excess, which would re-dissolve the pre- 
cipitate.) The precipitate is washed with water by repeated subsidence 
and decantation, till all the chloride of potassium is dissolved out; it is 
then thrown upon a filter; the filter, after the water has run off, spread 
out on a piece of paper; and the precipitate freed from adhering iodine 
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by three or four days* drying in a hoi-iur chamber at a temperature 
between 30" and 36^, the suriia^ of the precipitate being renewed twice 
a day. At that temperature, only the free iodine is given off, the com- 
bined portion not escaping in any length of time. If, on the contrary, an 
attempt be made to remove the free iodine by boiling the precipitate with 
water, or by continued washing with alcohol, part of the aureus iodide ia 
decomposed, so that free gold becomes mixed with the precipitate; hence 
it must only be washed for a short time with alcohol, and afterwaids with 
water. (Fordos, J. Pharm. 27, 653; also Repert, 75, 344.) — If the gold- 
solution be mixed with a slight excess of iodide of potassium and heated, 
the greenish yellow precipitate diminishes in quantity; and, as the liquid 
cools, small, shining, golden yellow crystalline scales make their appear- 
ance, similar to those of iodide of lead, but containing only from 33*96 to 
34*43 per cent, of iodide, because the precipitate which separates at the 
beginning of the action, and mixes with the crystaLs, is nearly pore gold 
containing only 0*1 per cent, of iodine. (Johnston.) — ^When the gold- 
solution is in excess, a bluish green mixture of iodine and piotiodide of 
gold is obtained [after the removal of the free iodine?], containing 34*93 
per cent, of iodine. (Johnston.) — Iodide of gold, nearly white and eemi- 
crystalline, may likewise be obtained by cautiously adding neutral hydrio- 
date of ammonia to a moderately dilute and perfectly normal solution of 
chloride of gold, adding one measure of alcohol to 3 measures of the mix- 
ture, decanting after a few hours, and freeing the black precipitate from 
adhering iodine by washing with alcohol. (Meillet, J. Jrharm. 27, 665.) 
— 3. By pouring aqueous iodide of potassium on protochloride of goldi^ 
washing the precipitate on a filter, and drying it in cold air. (Johnston.) 
— 4. By boiling very finely divided gold with aqueous hydriodic acid, 
with frequent fuidition of a small quantity of nitric acid, which, however, 
must not be added in such proportion as to decompose the whole of the 
hydriodic acid, — and filtering the resulting solution of iodide of gold in 
aqueous hydriodic acid while still hot. Part of the aureus iodide then 
separates, on cooling, in the form of a lemon-yellow, crystalline powder; 
another portion, in the form of a greyish yellow powder, on boiling the 
remaining liquid with nitric acid till the hydriodic acid is completely 
decomposed, the precipitated iodine being forwards expelled by long 
boiling. (Pelletier.) — Fordos thinks it prderable to let the iodine evapo- 
rate in the hot-air chamber, as above described. 

Properties, Lemon-yellow, shining, crystalline powder (sreenish 
yellow when precipitated, according to method (4), by hydrochloric acid). 
(Pelletier.) When prepared by (3) it is a pale green powder. (Johnston.) 
A greenish yellow colour generally indicates the presence of free gold* 
(Fordos.) Obtained, according to method (2), by crystallization from a 
hot liquid, it forms shining, golden yellow scales. (Johnston.) Inodorone; 
tasteless at first, but if kept for some time on the tongue, it excitee a 
peculiar taste by decomposing the saliva. 

Fordoi. Johnatoii. PeQetler. 

Au 199 .... (Jl-23 ........ 61-13 .... 61*15 .... 66 

1 126 .... 38-77 38-87 .... 38*85 .... 34 

Aul .... 325 .... 100-00 ZZ 100-00 Z 100*00 Z 100 

Fordos examined the compound prepared by (2), after 14 days' drying 
over lime in a vessel not exhaustea of air.— Johnston examined the pale 
green powder obtained by (3), which, according to his analysis, does not 
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eoDtain any free gold, notwitlistanding its green colonr.-^Pelletier's 
iodide of gold was prepared by (4), and nndonbtedly contained metallio 
goli 

peeomposiiums. Pretiodide of gold kept for some time in a bottle at 
ordinary tempeiatnres, continnally acquires a darker, dingy, greenish 
yellow oolonr, and fields the sides of the vessel, iodine beinf at the same 
time eyolyed and destroying the cork. In a drying chamber, at tempe- 
ratures between 30° and 35% it remains unaltered for a consideiable time- 
between 50° and 60° it decomposes more quickly, becoming corered in a 
few days with metallic gold. Heated to 70° in a current of diy air, it 
becomes covered with a golden film, even in three hours; at 120° it is 
immediately and completely decomposed into metallic gold and iodine 
vapour. (Fordos.) — The crystalline scales obtained, according to (2), 
from the hot solution, give off 9 per cent, of iodine when exposed to the 
air for 10 days at ordinary temperatures; at 66°, they give off a small 
quantity of iodine; at 110°, nearly all; and at 204°, the last portions. 
(Johnston.) — ^Water, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid, which have no action 
on this compound in the cold, decompose it at a boiling heat into iodine- 
vapour and gold; this decomposition is entirely due to the heat. (Pel- 
letier, Fordos.)— Hydrochloric add exhibits a red colouring even at 70°. 

ITordos.) — Bromine decomposes protiodide of gold immediately, and 
orms with water an orange-yellow solution, probably consisting of 
terbromide of gold. (Fordos.) — Chlorine gas (but not chlorine-water) 
produces instant decomposition, and if a little water be present, forms a 
solution of terchloride of gold. (Fordos.) — Iodine in presence of water, 
forms aqueous iodide of iron and metaUic gold. (Fordos.) — Potash-ley 
immediately separates the gold, forming iodide of i>otassium and iodate of 
potash. (Pelletier, Fordos.) — Many organic compounds likewise separate 
the gold. The action of alcohol does not begin for several hours, ia 
slower the more dilute the alcohol, and continues for several days. Fat 
triturated with iodide of gold exerts a decomposing action in a day; 
saliva is gradually coloured brownish violet by it; sugar forms with it a 
yellow mixture, which soon acquires a dingy yellow colour. Gum, on 
the contrary, impedes the spontaneous decomposition of iodide of gold. 
(Fordos.) — Aqueous hydriodic acid forms the red-brown solution C, with 
separation of about two-thirds of the gold. In a similar manner, aqueous 
iodide of potassium or iodide of iron separates two-thirds of the gold, a 
compound of teriodide of gold with the more basic metallic iodide being 
formed at the same time. Aqueous sal-ammoniac and common salt act 
but slightly, even at 35^. (Fordos.) 

B. Teriodihb of Gold, or Auric Iodidb.— -When a normal solution 
of terehloride of gold is gradually added to aqueous iodide of potassium, 
the liquid graduaUy acquires a dark green colour, and yields a dark green 
precipitate of Aul', which redissolves on agitation. A portion of gold, 
however, is very apt to remain undissolved, while the liquid retains free 
iodine; for, in consequence of the easy decomposibility of the AuP, a 
small quantity of Aul is precipitated, and when it is redissolved by the 
iodide of potassium, metallic ^old separates out. After 1 atom of terchlo- 
ride of gold has been addea to 4 At. iodide of potassium, a farther 
addition of the gold-solution decolorires the liquid, and forms a permanent 
dark green precipitate of teriodide of gold, because the teriodide of gold 
and potassium at first produced is thereby decomposed : 
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4KI -I- Ana' » 3KC1 -»- KI, Anl* $ 
Further i 8(KI,AuP) + AuCl» « 3KC1 + 4 AuP. 

The precipitate may be washed withont any considerable decomposition 
taking place ; bat in drying it gives off a large portion of its iodine. 
Exposed to the air at ordinary temperatures, it is gradaaJly converted 
into yellow protiodide of gold, and afterwards into pure gold. Teriodide 
of gold is likewise decomposed by alkalis and earths. — It combines with 
a<^ueou8 hydriodic aoid, and with the more basic metallic iodides, forming 
with the latter a series of very dark-coloured iodine-salts. (Johnston, 
Fkil. Mag. J. 0, 266.) 

An 199 .... 34-49 

31 378 .... 65-51 
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C. Aqueous Hypriodate of Auric Iodide, or Acid Hydbiodatb 
OF Auric Oxide. — I. Formed by dissolving finely-divided gold in aqueous 
hydriodic acid mixed with iodine, (Pelletier.) — 2. By dissolving ter- 
iodide of gold in aeneous hydriodic acid. (Johnston«) — d. By dissolving 
protiodide of gold in aqueous hydriodic acid, the action being attended 
with separation of metallic gold. (Fordos.) — The dark brown solution, 
when left to evaporate freely, deposits small black prisms, which, on 
exposure to the air, acquire a fine purple colour, probably from separation 
of iodine. (Johnston.) Whether the prisms consist of teriodide of gold, 
or of the hydriodate of that compound, is a question not yet examined. — 
Fordos likewise obtained a few needles on evaporatinfi" the solution in the 
hot-air chamber. — Ammonia added to the solution throws down a deto- 
nating compound, (vid. Gold and Niirogm*) 

B. loDATE OF Auric Oxide, or Auric Iodatb. — Iodic acid and 
iodate of potash form with aqueous terchloride of sold, a yellow preci- 
pitate, soluble in fi large quantity of water. (PleischT) 



GoiiD AND BrOMZMB. 

Terbrouidb of Gold, or Auric Brohidb.*— Gold dissolves slowly in 
bromine- water, forming a liquid which imparts a violet colour to animal 
substances, and, on evaporation, leaves yellow bromide of gold, which is 
resolved by heat into bromine-vapour and metallic gold. (Balard.) — The 
gold is abundantly dissolved, forming a red solution, and on evaporation, 
there remains ffreyish black bromide of gold, which, when ignited, leaves 
50 per cent, of gold. Bromide of gold dissolves readily in water, forming 
a deep scarlet liquid, which exhibits the reactions of a solution of chloride 
of gold, and yields scarlet crystals. One part of these crystals imparts a 
perceptible colour to 5000 parts of water. (Lampadius, Sekw. 50, 377.) — 
Hydrobromio acid forms with solution of chloride of gold a dark red 
mixture of aqueous bromide of gold and free hydrochloric acid; Uie 
latter may be distilled off, and the bromide of gold may be dissolved out 
of the mixture by ether, (Wilson, AtlienoBum, 1889, 674; abstr. Jahmber. 
20, I08.')*-Bromide of gold combines with the more basic metallic bio- 
midc4| forming ^ts, which Bppsdorff calls Bromi(haiurate$. 
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Gold and Chlorine. 

A. PROTOCHLORXDB OF GoLD, OF AuRous Chloride. — Fonned by 
heating terchloride of gold to the melting point of tin, in a porcelain 
basin placed on the sand-bath, stirring constantly, and continuing the 
heat till no more chlorine is evolyed. — ^Yellowish-white. (Berzelios.) 

CalctUationf according to Berzelias. 

Au 1990 .... 84-9 

CI..... 35-4 .... 15-1 

AuCl 234-4 Z. 1000 

At a somewhat higher temperature, it is resolTod into gold and 
chlorine gas ; by water it is resolTed into terchloride of gold, which dis- 
soiree, and metallic gold, the decomposition being very quickly produced 
by boiling water ; it tn^es place slowly in the dark, more quickly on 
exposure to light, and almost instantly on boiling. — Aqueous solution of 
potash converts the compound into protoxide of gold and aqueous chloride 
of potassium. (Berielius.) 

Hydrogen gas, passed for some time through a neutral solution of 
chloride of gold, gives it a fine purple-red colour, without forming a pre- 
cipitate. The liquid, after long standing, deposits a small portion of 
gold, and when heated, is immediately converted, with deposition of 
metallic gold, into the yellow solution of chloride of gold. (Oberkampf.) 
Buisson, on passing hydrogen gas through the gold-solution, obtained a 
brown precipitate. Proust and Schweigger-Seidel (Sckw. 65, 268) ob- 
tained neither reddening nor precipitation. In an experiment, also, made 
by the author with pure hydrogen gas, in daylight, a small quantity of 
gold was precipitated, but no change of colour occurred in the liquid. 

B. Tbrobloridb of Gold, or Aurio Chloride. — Gold-leaf heated 
in chlorine gas absorbs it without visible combustion. — Gold-leaves and 
finely-divided gold obtained by precipitation dissolve [when the air has 
access 1] in heated hydrochloric acid. (Proust.) — Gold dissolves, even at 
ordinaiT temperatures, in chlorine-water, in mixtures of nitric acid with 
hydrochloric acid, sal-ammoniac, and common salt, and in mixtures of 
hydrochloric acid with nitrates or with chromic acid. Formula for 
eolutiou of gold in aqua-regia, supposing aqueous chloride of gold to be 
fonned: 

Au + NO* + 3HC1 = AuCl* + 3H0 + NO* ; 

or supposing ter-hydio<dilorat6 of auric oxide to be produced : 

An + NO* + 3HC1 = AuO»,3Ha + N0«. 

The solution in aqua-regia, which may contain a considerable quantity of 
free hydrochloric and nitric acid — ^the acid $oltUion of chloride of ffold — 
gives off these acids, together with water, when evaporated to dryness at 
a temperature somewhat above 100^; the residual terchloride of gold is, 
however, mixed with a small quantity of unevaporated free acid and 
protochloride of gold, which remains undissolved when the residue is 
treated with water. ^Berzelins.) A small quantity of protochloride of 

fold may be produced, even if the evaporation be not carried quite to 
ryness; for the separation of chlorine from the terchloride takes place 
almost BB readily as the evaporation of the free acid. (Beraelius.) 
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Dark ruby-red or red-brown maaa, wbich becomes darker whenerer it 
is beated« (Berzelius.) 

Caleulation, according to Beneliiis. 

Au 199-0 .... 65*20 

3C1 106-2 .... 34-80 

AuCP 305-2 Z 100-00 

Gives off 2 atoms of chlorine at a temperature much below redness, 
leaving protochloride of gold, whicb, by exposure to a stronger heat, is 
converted into epongy gold. It is soluble in water; forms, with the 
more basic metallic chlorides, reddish yellow chlorine-salts, which Bons- 
dorff calls Chloro-aurates; it is likewise soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
volatile oils, which, however, exert a reducing action upon it 

Aqueous TercMoride of Ooldy or Ter^ydrocktorate of Auric Oxide.'^' 
Normal Solution of Chloride of Geld. — This is the aqueous solution of 
pure terchloride of gold, and therefore contains no free hydrochloric (or 
nitric) acid. As terchloride of gold obtained by evaporation general^ 
contains a little free acid, a perfectly normal solution of the terchloridle 
can only be obtained by boiling the protochloride with water. (Benelins.) 
The solution is brown-red when concentrated, reddish yellow when dilate. 
It reddens litmus. 

C. Htdrochloratb of Aurio Ghloridb. — The solution of gold in 
aqua-regia, prepared with an excess of gold and hydrochloric acid, so thai 
all the nitric acid is decomposed, soli£fie8 on evaporation and cooling, 
in a crystalline mass made up of laminsa, and having a bitter, rough, but 
non-metallic taste. (Proust.) It yields long, ligbt yellow, four-sided 
prisms and truncated octohedrons. (Thomson, Syitem,) The crystals fuse 
when heated, give off hydrochloric acid and chlorine, and leave a mixture 
of terchloride and protochloride of gold. (Berzelius.) They deliquesce 
in the air (Proust), but are not quite so soluble in water as terchloride of 
gold. ^Berxelius.) When a solution of gold in aqua-re^a is evaporated 
over tne water-bath for a day, it remains liquid while hot» but solidifies 
in a crystalline mass on cooling. 

Acid wluUon of Chloride of Gold, — Ordinary Gold^iohUum, — The 
reddish yellow, normal solution immediately acquires apaJer yellow colour 
on the addition of hydrochloric acid. (Berzelius.) The acid solution is 
obtained in the purest state by dissolving the above-mentioned cxystals in 
water; and, mixed with excess of hydrochloric acid, by heating an excess 
of gold with aqua-regia, adding hydrochloric acid as long as nitrous fumes 
are evolved. Without this precaution, undecomposed nitric acid would 
likewise remain mixed with it. When a mixture of hydrochloric acid and 
nitre is used, the liquid also contains chloride of potassium; and if nitrio 
acid be used with sal-ammoniac or common salt, the solution will contain 
nitrate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. The aqueous solution of common 
salt, nitre, and alum, also dissolves gold ; this was the Ifent^ruum sum 
itrepitu of the ancients. — The solution is of a lemon-yellow colour, inclin- 
ing to orange-yellow; it tastes rough and bitter, and under the action of 
light, imparts a purple-red colour to the skin. 

The following are the reactions of the Normal and Add Gold-mdvtums: 
In those cases in which observers have not specified the exact nature of 
the solution employed, we shall denote it by the simple term, Gold- 
solution, 

Many substances throw down metallic gold or the purple oxide from 
these solutions. The normal solution, in a very dilute sta^ when kept 
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for tliree years in a stoppered bottle in tlie shade, depoatsa large quantity 
of delicate gold spangles. (Basseyre, Ann, Chim. Phys. 54, 46.) The 
acid solation remains unaltered under similar circumstances. The normal 
solution, left to evaporate in the air, deposits a small quantit]^ of ^Id on 
the sides of the vessel; also when kept in a vessel filled with nitrogen 
gas. Hence the nitrogen exerts a reducing action. (Fischer, Fogg, 

17, 137.) — ^Hydrogen gas passed through the normal solution colours it 
red. (Oberkampf; oomp, p. 215.) — Phosphorus immersed either in the 
normal or in the acid solution, quickly throws down the gold in the form 
of a yellow, ductile film, which envelopes the phosphorus. — Hyphophos- 
phorous acid (Dulong) and phosphorous acid quickly precipitate gold 
from either solution in the form of a metallic powder. Characters traced 
on paper with a solution of gold become metallic when immersed in a 
yessel containing air and phosphorus. (H. Rose, Pc^g. 14, 184.) — Accord- 
ing to Oberkampf, phosphuretted hydrogen gas colours the solution first 
brown, then purple, and precipitates metallic gold, with formation of 
phosphoric acid ; if, however, ute phosphuretted hydrogen is in excess, 
phosphide of gold is likewise procipitated. — According to H. Rose, on 
the contrary, no phosphide is thrown down. — Sulphur has no action on 
gold-solution at ordinary temperatures; in a hot solution it becomes nene* 
trated by veins of gold. (Fischer, Pogg. 12, 505.) — Sulphurous acid and 
alkaline sulphites immediately reduce the gold-solution at ordinary tem- 
peraturos, causing it to appear bluish by transmitted light ; on boiling, 
the gold separates in the form of a brown powder. (Berthier, If. Ann. 
Chim. Phys. 7, 82.) The sulphurous acid is converted into sulphuric. 
(Jacquelain.) The reduction takes place, even in very dilute solutions, 
but not when a large excess of hydrochloric acid is present, even if the 
acid be partly neutralised by ammonia. (Wackenroder, J. pr. Chem^ 

1 8, 295.) — Selenium acts only on a hot solution, and acquires a deposit of 
gold, which provents farther action. (Fischer.) — Nitric oxide gas and the 
vapour of fuming nitric acid reduce gold both from the normal and from 
the add solution. Each bubble of gas becomes enveloped in gold, and in 
a short time the whole of the metal is procipitated. (Fischer, Pogg. 
17, 480.) — ^Most of the base metals, and likewise meroury, silver, palla- 
dium, and platinum, precipitate the gold, sometimes in the metallic state, 
as a brown powder or a gildiug deposit, sometimes in the form of gold- 
purple, which appears to be a compound of the purple oxide of gold 
(p. 206) with the oxide of the other metal. — Mav^antu roduces gold but 
very slightly from its solutions. (Fischer.) [On account of the carbon 
which it contains XV-^ArMnio rapidly precipitates the gold in the metallic 
state. (Fischer.) It forms a purple. (Lesage.) — AnXiinanyy which acts 
very slowly, becomes gilt, when immersed in a gold solution. (Fischer.) 
It produces a purple. (Lesage.) — TdLurium becomes covered with a film 
of gold which stops the further action, even when heat is applied. 
(Fischer, Pogg. 12, 503.) — Bismuth precipitates the gold completely in a 
few hours, and becomes gilded. (Fischer, Pogg- 9, 255.) It yields a 
purple. (Lesage.)— ^tnc throws down the gold quickly and completely in 
the form of a brown powder. (Fischer.) — Cadmium slowly precipitates 
the gold in the form of a brown powder. (Fischer.) — Tin quickly throws 
down metallic gold at first, afterwards the purple of CassiuB. (Fischer.) — 
LecuL causes rapid metallic precipitation m dendrites. (Fischer.)— /ron 
and CobaU precipitate the gold quickly and completely in the form of a 
brown powder. (Fischer.) — Nickel acts in the same manner, but more 
slowly. (Fischer.)— {7o^9pfr predpitates the gold quickly and completely. 
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in tbe form ot a brown powder. (Tischer.)— l/i^fmiry slowly taikei up the 
gold, and forms an amalgam. (Fi6oher.)---y$i/ty^ produces a slow preoipi** 
tation of the gold. (Fischer, Pof^* ^, 255.) It forms a pnrple. (Thomson, 
/System,) — Flatinum reduces gold from the neutral solution, and from that 
of the chloride of gold and sodium, but not from the acid gold-solution. 
Flaiinum retains this propertj after boiling with hydrochloric, nitric, or 
nitro-faydrochloric acid, but not after boiling with oil of vitriol. (Fischer, 
Fogg. 16, 124.) — Patf(X<ittim precipitates gold completely. (Fischer, Pog^. 
10, 607.) — Titanium, tungsten, molybdenum, and chromium exert no 
reducing action on gold-solutions. (Fischer, Fogg. 16, 127.)<-*For praotical 
observations on tbe gilding of metals by precipitation, vid. Barnal, N, Ann. Chim. 
Phyt. 18 ; also /. pr, Chem. 39, 116 ; abstr. Ann. Pharm. 60, 219. 

Arseniuretted hydrogen and antimoniuretted hydrogen gases preci- 
pitate gold from the solution, the former with formation of arsenious acid. 
(Soubeiran, Jacouelain.) — Arsenious acid dissolved in hydrochloric acid^ 
precipitates gold slowly at ordinary, quickly at higher temperatures. 
(Level.) — Terchloride of antimony precipitates gold completely from very 
dilute solutions, in the form of a very beautiful, dull gold-coloured 
powder, but from stronger solutions, in an arborescent form : 

3SbCP + 2Aaa> >= SSbCl' + 2\n. 

The pentaohloride of antimony, as it forms, is decomposed by the water, 
yielding hydrochloric and antimonio acids, which may mix with the gold. 
The latter must therefore be dissolved in a mixture of a little nitric with 
a large quantity of hydrochloric acid, so that all the nitric acid may be 
decomposed, (otherwise a fresh quantity of antimonio acid would be 
formed,) and the excess of hydrochloric acid may retain the antimonio 
acid in solution. The solution of antimonious acid in hydrochloric acid 
does not reduce gold. (Level, Ann. Chim» Fhyu. 76, 505 ; also J, pr. 
Chem. 24, 253.) The chloride of antimony must be added in the state 
of a very acid solution. — Ferrous salts, green vitriol, for instanoe, added 
to either the normal or the acid gold-solution, precipitate the gold la 
the form of a soft brown powder, which colours the liquid brown by 
reflected light, and blue by transmitted light> provided tbe solution l>e 
diluted to a certain extent : 

AaCls«f 6(FeO,SO>)s Aa + 2(Fe>0>,3SO>) + Fe>Cl>. 

A solntion of chloride of gold containing only 1 part of ^old in 40,000 
parts of liquid still appears brown bjr reflected and blue oy transmitted 
fight, on the addition of green vitriol ; if the proportion of liquid amounts 
to 80,000 parts, a sky-blue colour is produced; with 160,000 parts, pale 
violet, even by reflected light; with 820,000 parts, very pale violet; and 
with 640,000 parts, scarcely perceptible violet. (Lassai^e, J. Chim. 
med. 8, 586.) — The precipitation of gold by green vitriol is complete, 
even from a very dilute solution; addition of hydrochloric acid accelerates 
the action, and heat causes the gold to unite in lamino). (Morin.)-^ 
Aqueous protochloride of tin added to a concentrated gold-solution, either 
normal or acid, throws down brown nulverulent gold-tin ; from a dilute 
solution it precipitates the purple of Cassius (vid. Fnrple ofOassiu$\ A 
solution of chloride of gold containing 1 pt. of gold in 1 0,000 of liquid 
gives with protochloride of tin, a red precipitate ; with 20,000 to 40,000 
of liquid, a wine-red colouring ; with 80,000, a brown-red colouring ; with 
160,000 to 320,000, pale brown; and with 640,000, a scarcely perceptible 
colouring. — A mixture of chloride of gold with hydrochlorato of pentachlo- 
ride of antimony or terchloride of bismuth, forms a purple precipitate, not 
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only with protobhlorlde of tin, bnt likewifle with groen' Vitriol or meronrous 
nitrate. (Baisson, J. Fharm. 16, 638, and 641.) On the other hand, 
Desmarest {J, Pharm, 17, 219), by mixing a solution of chloride of gold 
with acid hydrochlorate of antimonic oxide or solution of bismuth-nitrate, 
and then with a dilute solution of green yitriol, obtained merely a preci- 
pitate of metaJlio gold, but no purple. — A solution of dichloride of copper 
m hydrochlorio acid precipitates gold from both the normal and the acid 
solution (Proust) ; so likewise does the solution of dibromide of copper in 
hydrobromio acid. (Lowig.) — Mercurous nitrate produces thick, dark 
blue flakes, which, on heating the mixture, are converted into a blue-black 
gold powder. The precipitate formed in an acid solution at ordinary 
temperatures, is violet, and contains gold, mercury, and chlorine. (Proust.) 
According to Fischer {8chw. 56, 363), it is bluish grey, and consists of a 
compound of mercuric oxide with red oxide of gold. According to 
Figuier, it consists of violet protoxide of gold. — If the two solutions are 
acid and concentrated, and prepared in definite proportions, the gold is 
precipitated in the form of a soft powder adapted for painting on porcelain. 
Many organic compounds added to gold-solutions throw down either 
metallic gold or the red oxide, which then unites with the organic com- 
pound more or less decomposed, and forms a red precipitate. The 
simplest mode of viewing these decompositions is to regard the chloride of 
gold as hydrochlorate of auric oxide, the oxygen of which is transferred, 
wholly or partially, to the carbon and hydrogen of the organic compouud, 
forming carbonic acid and water. — Oxalic acid added either to a normal 
or to an add gold-solution, throws down all the gold in the metallic state, 
with evolution of carbonic acid, the action taking place slowly in the 
dark, more quickly when the mixture is exposed to light. (Pelletier.) 
The mixture immediately becomes brown by reflected, and green by 
transmitted light, and in 24 hours deposits all the ^old in metallic 
lamin». (0. Rose, Pogg. 23, 170.) The gold-solution dropped on crys- 
tallized oxalic acid, or oxalate of ammonia, produces a bright red colouring 
in the course of 15 hours. Berzelins could not produce this red colouring 
in any way whatever. (Jahresber. 11, 179.) In sunshine, or with the aid 
of heat, oxalic and citric acid may produce purple precipitates. (Desma* 
rest.^ — Formic acid and formiate of potash precipitate the dilute solution 
but imperfectly, and even when the liquid is boiled with a large quantity 
of the potash*8alt, one-third of the gold remains in solution. (Marin, 
J, Pharm. 26, 104.) — Tartrate, citrate, and acetate of potash, precipitate 
metallic gold from the solution, without formation of carbonic acid. 
(Pelletier.) Tartrate of soda dues not precipitate the gold till the Hqnid 
is heated, but then the precipitation takes place suddenly. (R. Phillips, 
PhU. Mag. «7. 2, 95.) Hydrochloric acid in excess retards or prevents 
the precipitation by these vegetable acids. — Pyroracemic acid precipitates 
the gold completely, and with metallic lustre, on the application of heat, 
(Berzelins, Pogg. 86, 29.) — Gallic acid immediately precipitates metallic 
gold irom the dilute acid solution, producing first a yellowish, and then a 
brown colouring. Tincture of galls colours the solution first brown, then 
purplfr-red,and afterwards throws down metallic gold. (Pfaff,ii?ta/yj. Ch^m,) 
Ether, volatile oils, and recently ignited charcoal, separate the gold only in 
sunshine, or at 109^. (Rumford, Sclier, J. 2, 3.) The former gild the sides 
of the vessels; the charcoal becomes spotted with gold. — Sugar, manna, 
gum, the juices of fruit, and the decoctions of catechu, sumach, turmeric, 
fustic, gndns of Avignon, Brazil-wood, cochineal, anise, and gamboge, 
form red palvemlent precipitates with the gold-solution. (Proust^ Seher. J, 
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10, 95.) Tbe gold-soktion, boQed with suffar, ^elds first a light red, 
and afterwards a dark red precipitate. With gljoerine, at a temperature 
somewhat below 100°, it immediately forms a violet powder. (A. Vo^l.) 
A solation of 1 part of terchloride of ffold in 30 parts of water, mixed 
with alcohol, sugar-solation, or starcnHsolation (the latter formed by 
boiling), deposits metallic gold, slowly in the dark, but in the course of a 
few hours, when exposed to light, so that it appears brown by reflected, 
and blue by transmitted light. (Fischer, Kagtn. Arch, 9, 349.)— Linen, 
silk, wool, epidermis, and ivory, saturated with the gold-solution, become 
purple on exposure to light. A silk ribbon, moistened with gold-solution 
and exposed to light, becomes purple, but does not exhibit any gold 
colour when polished; if it be then immersed in hydrogen gas, it remains 
purple in the dark, but on exposure to light, acauires the colour of frosted 
gold; if, however, it be afterwards kept in tne pocket-book, it again 
becomes purple, possibly because the hyarochloric acid has not been com- 
pletely washed out. (Creuzburg, J, pr. Chem. 10, 380.) — On the addition 
of potash, nearly all organic compounds reduce gold, precipitating it 
either immediately, or after some time, in the form of a black powder. 
The precipitation is accelerated by heat. (H. Rose, Analyt, Chenu) 

Hydrosulphuric acid passed through either the normal or the acid c^old- 
solution, at ordinary temperatures, throws down tersulphide of goui in 
dark brown flakes. To the 2000th degree of dilution. (ThS.) In a 
solution containiufl^ 1 part of gold in 10,000 parts of liquid, a brownish 
colour b produced without any precipitate; with from 20,000 to 40,000 
parts of liquid, a fiekinter colour is produced, and with 80,000, a scarcely 
perceptible colour. (Lassaigne.) When vapour of boiling water, con- 
taining a very small quantity of hydrosulphuric acid, is passed through 
the ffold-solution, a purple-brown colouring is first produced, then a 
purple-red, and lastly a violet. (Pfaff, Sehw, 52, 318.)---Hyposulphite of 
soda dropped into excess of gold-solution, throws down sulphide of gold. 
(Fizeau.)---Iodide of potassium throws down yellow protiodide of gold, 
with separation of iodine. (Pelletier.) Hydriodic acid darkens the colour 
of the ffold-solution, and after 4 hours, produces a yellow precipitate. 
(Pleischl, Schw. 43, 387.) 

Oil of vitriol added to a concentrated normal gold-solution throws 
down terchloride of gold; on heating the mixture to 150^, the terchloride 
gives off chlorine gas, and is reducea to protochloride and metallic gold. 
Similar reactions are produced by aqueous phosphoric and arsenic acid; 
nitric acid, on account of its ready volatility, has no effect (Pelletier.) 
Nitrate or sulphate of silver-oxide, added to the normal gold-solution, 
precipitates a orownish yellow mixture of auric oxide and chloride of 
silver, nothing but sulphuric or nitric acid remaining in the liquid. (Pelle* 
tier.) — Mercuric nitrate likewise precipitates from the acid ffold-solntion a 
yellow powder, which contains auric oxide, calomel, corrosive sublimate, 
and water, and detonates when heated with sulphur. (Proust.) The pre- 
cipitate has a dingy green colour, and is not perceptibly altered by boiling 
the mixture. 

Caustic ammonia or carbonate of ammonia added to the gold-solution, 
throws down the greater part of the sold in the form of fulminating gold; 
the more acid the gold-solution, and the larger the excess of ammonia 
added, the greater is the quantity of gold which remains dissolved. 
Fixed alkalis and magnesia added to the normal or acid goldnsolution, in 
quantity not sufficient for the decomposition of the chloride of gold, 
darken the colour of the liquid, and after a few hours, produce a reddish 
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yellow precipitate of hydiated anric oxide, oontaining chloride of gold and 
an anrate oi the alkali. The precipitation is accelerated by heat j the 
supernatant liquid contains the alkaline chloride produced in the reaction, 
together with the chloride of ^Id which remains nndecompoeed. Potash, 
soda, baryta, strontia, or lime, added to the goldnsolution in insufficient 
quantity, precipitates a yellow basic hjdrochlorate of auric oxide [impure 
hydrate, p. 208 J; the supernatant reddish yellow liquid still gives a yellow 
precipitate when heated, but gold likewise remains in solutiom (Ober« 
kampf.) Potash added to the gold-solution in quantity not quite sufficient 
to saturate the acid, colours it reddish yellow at first by withdrawing the 
excess of acid, and after several hours— more quickly, however, on the 
application of heat — ^produces a reddish yellow precipitate. But whether 
the normal or the acid solution be used, part of the gold always remains 
dissolved, in the form of chloride of gold and potassium, and gives a 
reddish yellow colour to the liquid. (Pelletier.) The precipitate dissolves 
in excess of potash, nothing but a small quantity of brown or blue gold 
remaining behind. (Vanquelin.) Auric oxide, precipitated by baryta, 
contains baryta in combination, as well as a little chloride of gold, even 
if the quantity of baryta added is not sufficient for the complete decompo* 
sition of chloride of gold. (Pelletier.) Magnesia added to the gold 
solution in less than the eauivalent quantity, throws down hydiated auric 
oxide, in combination witn a small quantity of magnesia and chloride of 
gold. The supernatant liquid contains chloride of gold and chloride of 
magnesium. (Pelletier.) An excess of the fixed alkalis throws down 
anhydrous auric oxide (more rarely the hydrate) in combination with the 
precipitating alkali; a certain quantity of gold, however, greater in pro* 
portion to the excess of alkali and to the quantity of alkaline chloride in 
the liquid, remains dissolved in the form of aurate of potash, forming a 
pale yellow solution. Potash added in excess to the normal solution pro- 
duces, after a while, a brown-black precipitate of anhydrous auric oxide, 
the quantity of which increases on heating the liauid. (Oberkampf.) 
Excess of potash converts the brownbh yellow colour nrst produced in the 
acid solution, into a greenish yellow, paler in proportv»n as the excess of 
potash is greater, and throws down a scanty precipitate of black oxide of 
gold containing potash; the quantity of this precipitate is less, as that of the 
potash added is greater, and never exceeds 0*1 of the dissolved gold. The 
pale greenish yellow liquid contains aurate of potash in combination with 
chloride of potassium, and when mixed, even with weak acids, assumes 
the ordinary colour of the gold-solution, inasmuch as chloride of gold and 
potassium is produced. (Pelletier; comp, Fr6my, p. 208.) Baryta added 
in excess to the normal solution at ordinary temperatures, produces a 
yellow precipitate of basic salt [impure hydrate], but, on the application 
of heat, it throws down the brown-black, anhydrous oxide; it precipitates 
the gold more completely than any other alkali; but nevertheless a por- 
tion of gold always remains dissolved. (Oberkampf.) Baryta, even in the 
cold, throws down a black precipitate of anhydrous auric oxide, combined 
with baryta. The supernatant liquid contains chloride of barium and 
aurate of baryta. (Pelletier.) Magnesia added in excess to a gold-solution 
throws down hydiated auric oxide sometimes combined, sometimes merely 
mixed with baryta; the supernatant colourless liquid contains chloride of 
barium and anrate of magnesia, and becomes yellow when mixed with 
hydrochloric acid. Zino-oxide behaves in the same manner as magnesia. 
(Pelletier.) If the |;oldHSolution contains much alkaline chloride or free 
hydrochloric acid, which can form a chloride with the first portions of alkali 
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added, no prteipittkie is formed^ either by ammonia or by tbe fixed aikalis. 
(Oberkampf.) If a normal gold-4olution be exactly eaturated with car- 
bonate of soda, and boiled, nearly all the gold is precipitated in the form 
of auric oxide; if the liquid be then supersaturated with carbonate of 
soda, and neutralized while hot with sulphuric acid, the rest of the auric 
oxide is preoipitated, and the liquia becomes perfectly colourless. 
(Figuier.) Bicarbonate of potash added to gold*solution at ordinary tem- 
peratures does not precipitate the gold, but merely throws down any 
cnprio oxide that may be present. (Duportal A Pelletier, Ann» Chitn. 
78, 47.) Neither monocarbonate nor bicarbonate of potash or soda pre- 
cipitates gold-solution at ordinary temperatures, in whatever proportion it 
may be added, but merely produces a deepening of the yellow colour. At 
the boiling heat, these reagents, if added in small quantity, produce a 
brownish yellow precipitate, but in excess, they form a clear and nearly 
colourless liquid* White marble, moistened with gold-solution, does not 
become coloured in diffused daylight, but if heated or exposed to sun- 
shine, it acquires a purple colour. (Desmarest.) 

Phosphate of soda, ferrocyanide and ferricyanide of potassium) and 
likewise cyanide of mercury, do not precipitate gold-solutioiis. 



OoLD AND NlTROafiK. 

A. NUride of Goldf-'^By proceeding with sal-ammoniac and chloride 
of gold, in a manner similar to that described for the preparation of 
nitride of zino (V, 33), a black substance is formed at the negative pole^ 
having a specific gravity of 10 '3, and so constituted, that a grain of ify 
when heated, gives off 0*01 cub. in. of nitrogen gas. (Grove.) 



B. NiTRATB OF AuRto OxiDB, or AuRio NiTRATB.— -a. Gold recently 
precipitated by green vitriol dissolves in strong nitric acid, but often 
separates from it again when the liquid is agitated. (Bergman %t Brandt, 
Bergm. Opvac, 3, Q5e.) 

b. According to Tennant (Seher. J, I, 307), fine gold leaves also die* 
solve in fuming nitric acid, terming an orange-coloured solution. This 
solution, when shaken up in water, deposits auric oxide; but if it has been 
previously mixed with excess of fuming nitric acid, or if the water con* 
tains a small quantity of nitrate of potash, tbe gold gives up its oxygen 
to the nitrous acid, and is precipitated in the metallic state. 

c. Recently-precipitated auric oxide, or its hydrate, dissolves in strong 
nitric acid, somewhat more abundantly than in oil of vitriol, and forms a 
yellowish brown solution. The solution, when evaporated, first deposits 
auric oxide, and finally leaves a black mixture of auric oxide and metallic 
gold ; water, if no hydrochloric acid is present, precipitates all the auric 
oxide from it, in the form of a hydrate. (Vauquelin, Pelletier, Fr^my.) 

C. AuRiTB OF Ammonia.—- Formed by treating protoxide of gold with 
aqueous ammonia.«-^yiolet. ^-Detonates when heated. (Figuier.) 

D. AuRATB OF Ammonia.— Fu^iwaitw^ Oold^ Aurum fidminanB,'^ 
1. Auric oxide is converted into fulminating gold by immersion in caustic 
ammonia, or in sulphate, hydrochlorate, or nitrate of ammonia. In caustic 
ammonia it gains 23*3 per cent, in weight (Scheele, Optuc, 1, 102); in 
solutions of the above-mentioned ammoniacal saltSi it gains 20 per cent. 
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(Bergman, Opum. 2» Idd); and the liquid aoqnires an aeid reaction. 
([Bergman, Soheele.) Aurio oxide prepared by method 3 (p. 207), if 
immersed for 24 honn in strong ammonia, then washed, and dried at 100% 
yields falminating gold, sometimes of a dark olire-green, sometimes of a 
lighter green colour, which detonates yiolently. (Dumas, Ann* Chim* 
Phy$, 44, 167.— 2. Caustic ammonia or carbonate of ammonia precipitates 
fulminating gold from a solution of the chloride. The greater the quantity 
of free acid in the gold-solution, and the laiger the excess of ammonia 
added, the greater is the Quantity of gold whi<m remains dissolred.— 100 
parts of gold treated by tnis process jield about 135 parts of fulminating 
gold. (Bergman.) The more completely the fulminating gold is washed 
—at last by boiling it with water — ^the more easily and strongly does it 
detonate; the detonating power is likewise increased by boiling with 
solution of caustic potash or carbonate of potash, and then washing with 
water. (Bergman.)^The wash-water forms a cloud with silyer-soTution, 
eyen after three days* washing. (Dumas.) The fulminating gold must be 
washed with hot water containing ammonia, to remoye the chloride of 
gold. (Benelius.) — 3. From a solution of auric oxide in sulphuric or 
nitric acid, ammonia likewise throws down fulminating gold. (Bergman.) 
4. Potash precipitates fulminating gold from a solution of gold in nitric 
acid containing sal-ammoniac. (Basilius Valentinus.) 

When prepared by the first method, it forms a green powder (Dumas); 
by the second^ third, and fourth, a brownish yellow powder. 

Dnmas (1). Damas (2). 

2N 28 .... 10-89 .... 90 21N 2940 .... 1004-.... 9.88 

6H 6.... 2-34 64H 640.... 2'18 

Ati 199 .... 77*43 .... 76-1 llAu 2189-0 .... 7474 .... 73 to 74 

30 24 .... 9-34 30O 240*0 .... 8-20 

4Cl 141-6 .... 4-84 .... 4-60 

257 ...100-00 2928*6 ....10000 

Fulminating gold prepared by the first method is, acoordinc: to this 
analysis, 2NH', AuCH, or, as Dumas prefers to write it, NH», AuN + 3H0. 
— In calculating the formula of fulminating gold prepared by (2), which 
Dumas washed with cold bat not with boiling water, the author has sup- 
posed it to be a mere mixture (yarying probably according to the tem- 
perature during washing) of 1 At. chloride of gold and ammonium with 
10 At. of fulminating gold as prepared by (1) : yis. NHH'l, AuCl'-h 
10(*2NH*, AnO'). The calculation must be regarded as merely approxi- 
matiye. The formula assigned by Dumas to the preparation (2) is : 
2(NH>, AuN) -h (2N H» AuCl) + 9H0. 

Proust found 73 per cent, of gold in falminating gold prepared by (2). 
Scheele bad preyiously found that the quantity of oxygen in the gold- 
oxide of fulminating gold was not sufficient to convert all the hydrogen 
of the ammonia into water— or, according to the views then entertained— 
that the phlogiston in the ammonia was more than sufficient to reduce the 
calx of gold to the metallic state. 

Fulminating gold detonates, when rubbed, struck, or heated, or when 
an electric spanc is passed upon it, with a loud, sharp report, and a faint 
light, and yields nitrogen gas, ammonia, and water.-^^The facility and 
yiolence of the detonation are increased by boiling the powder with 
water, especially if the water contains caustic potsbsh or carbonate of 
potash, also by heating it carefully. The explosion may then be brought 
about even by friction with a strip of paper. [The adhering chlorine* 
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compound is hj these means dissolved or deoompoeed, and the moisture 
expelled.] — Fauninaiing gold kept for some hoars at 100^ becomes so 
inflammable that it can scarcely be touched without exploding. (Dumas.) 
— Moist fulminating gold does not detonate by heat till it becomes dry, 
and then not violently and all at once, but in separate portions, as they 
give off their water. (Bergman.) The detonation by heat takes place at 
143^ (Dumas.) Fulminating gold acquires a blackish tint when raised 
nearly to the temperature at which it explodes. (Bergman.) Even in 
the explosion of dry fulminating gold, only a portion is decomposed ; the 
rest is merely scattered about, and causes new explosions as it falls on the 
coal-fire below. (Bergman.) — The explosion breaks through the support, 
and scatters into the air anything that may be placed upon it. Silver or 
copper supports are gilded by the explosion. Fulminating gold brought 
close to a candle from the side puts it out in exploding. The explosion 
of large masses bursts the doors and windows of the apartment. (Berg- 
man.) A dram of fulminating gold introduced into a biottle, burst it as 
the stopper was being turned round, small particles of the substance 
having remained adhering about the mouth; and both the operator's 
eyes were irrecoverably £3stroyed by the projected fragments of glass. 
(Baum6.) Half a dram of fulminating gola exploded in a strong fflass 
vessel yields 0*7 of a cubic inch of nitrogen gas. (Bergman.) A gram of 
fulminating gold exploded in this manner yields a quantity of nitrogen 
gas equal m bulk to 14 drams of water. (Scheele.)---When fulminating 
gold IS carefully mixed with large quantities of finely-divided foreign 
substances, such as alkaline or earthy salts, the earths, Sce.y the mixture 
may be heated without danger of explosion. Oxide of copper behaves in the 
same manner with fulminating gold; the ignition of the mixture gives rise 
to the evolution of nitrogen gas; but not of nitric oxide. The residue contains 
metallic copper and chloride of copper. ^Dumas.)*-A mixture of I pt of 
fulminating gold and from 1 to 2 pts. of sulphur does not explode when 
gradually heated. Fulminating gold may also be introduced by separata 
small portions into melted sulphur without exploding. (Bergman.) The 
mixture gradually heated with ten times its weight of sulphur, swells up 
at 150^, gives oflT gas, and after the sulphur has burned away, leaves 
between 73 and 74 parts of metallic gold. When fulminating gold is 
very carefully heated nearly to the temperature at which it would ex- 
plode, then cooled a little, and again more strongly heated, great care 
being taken to avoid friction, it may be ultimately raised to a red-heat 
without exploding. (Bergman.) Fulminating gold kept for some hours 
at 130% then at 140^ and then at 150"* and 160% may afterwards be 
heated to redness without exploding, all the gold remaining behind in the 
metallic state. (Dumas.) — Sulphuretted hydrogen gas and aqueous proto- 
chloride of tin decompose fulminating gold without detonation, the latter 
with formation of purple of Cassius. (Proust.) — Fulminating gold remains 
unaltered when gently heated in oil of vitriol, but if the temperature rises 
to the boiling point, it is converted, without explosion, into metallic gold; 
and if the liquid be further concentrated by boiling, sulphate of ammonia 
sublimes. (Bergman.) — With dilute sulphuric or with nitric acid, it may 
be boiled without decomposing, the boiling points of these liquids not 
being so high as that of strong sulphuric acid. (Bergman.) — Boiling 
hydrochloric acid dissolves fulminating gold sparingly; the portion which 
remains undissolved is fulminating gold in its original state ; and the 
solution yields a precipitate of that substance when treated with potash. 
(Bergman.) Copper precipitates gold from the solution, and the remain- 
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ing liquid distilled with carbonate of potash, yields carbonate of ammonia. 
(Scheele.) — Aqueous alkalis, most acids, and alcohol, have no effect on 
fulminating eoid, even when heated with it. 

If the gold-solution be mixed with an insufficient quantity of ammonia, 
a yellower fulminating gold is precipitated, which contains chloride of 
gold as well as aurate of ammonia, detonates at a higher temperature 
and less violently than pure fulminating ko1<1» &n<i when mixed with 12 
parts of silica and heated, yields hydrochloric acid and nitrogen gases. 
(Berzelius, Lehrbuch,^ 

The supernatant liquid in preparation (2) contains aurate of ammonia, 
probably combined with the hydrochlorate of ammonia in the form of a 
double salt. 

The solution of teriodide of gold in aqueous hydriodic acid, forms, with 
ammonia, a precipitate which is dark brown or black, accordingly as the 
ammonia or the gold-solution is in excess, and, when heated, detonates 
like fulminating gold, giving off iodine and ammonia. Hot nitric acid 
conyerts it, with evolution of iodine, into a mixture of metallic gold and 
the protiodide. (Johnston.) 

E. loDo-AUAATE OP Ammoniuh. — The solution obtained by digesting 
teriodide of gold in hydriodate of ammonia, yields black, strongly 
lustrous, flat> four-sided prisms, which deliquesce in moist air. (Johnston.) 



F. Chloro- AURATE OP Ammonium. — a. Yellow, — The neutral solution 
of chloride of gold, mixed with sal-ammoniac, yields, by spontaneous 
evaporation, golden-yoUow, transparent needles, or right rectangular 
prisms with quadrilateral summits, or large rhombic tables. — The cinrs- 
tallized salt, when exposed to the air, begins to effloresce, even in a lew 
minutes. — ^When heated a little above lOO"*, it gives off all its water and 
becomes darker, but resumes its pale yellow colour on cooling. At a 
higher temperature, it fuses into a reddish liquid, giving off chlorine and 
sal-ammoniac, and leaving gold. If the heat be carefully applied, this 
decomposition takes place without fusion, so that the gold still retains 
the form of the crystals. (Johnston.) 

h. Red. — J . The yellow salt dissolves with effervescence in hot aqua- 
regia, forming sometimes a reddish yellow, sometimes a deep blood-red 
liquid, which, on cooling, deposits yellow prisms, similar to those of a, but 
acquiring a deep red colour at 149^. On evaporating the solution, there 
remains a blood-red mass— or deep purple-red, if the temperature be 
raised to the point of incipient decomposition — which, when exposed 
to the air, deliquesces very rapidly and forms a yellow liquid ; and this, 
when evaporat^, leaves a red liquid, which solidifies on cooling in a 
mass consisting of dark red needles. Alcohol poured upon this mass 
separates sal-ammoniac and greenish yellow gold-particles, and forms a 
dark red solution, which, on evaporation, yields reddish yellow, four- 
sided prisms. These crystals turn red at 100°, fuse at a somewhat 
higher temperature, and then solidify in a mass, which, when examined 
by the microscope, is found to be made up of cubes. Alcohol dissolves 
these cubes in the same manner as the original mass, but only partially. 
The aqueous solution is not decomposed by alcohol. Ammonia forms 
with it a light brown precipitate. — 2. By evaporating a mixture of sal- 
ammoniac and acid gold-solution [likewise containing nitric acid f ] in a 
glass, with frequent stirring and at a high temperature, so that the jrellow 
salt which collects on the sides may dissolve with effervescence in the 
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liquid 4 The liqaid, on faHheif erapotationi beoomfea blood-red^ and when 
cooled, yields a greafe number of bright red cubei, with whidh^ at a later 
stage of the operation, small yellow prisms of the yellow salt a beoome 
mixed. The cubes, when kept in a sealed tuboi turn yellow in a few 
weeks without change of form* (Johnston.) 

The sublimate Which Storr obtained {Crell. itT. StUd, % 40) by heating 
i ot» (1 loth) of sal-ammoniac with 21 gold-leaveS) exhibited a purple 
colour in particular places, formed a solution of the same colour with 
water, and the solution, when left to stand for some timoi or mixed with 
carbonate of potash, yielded a purple precipitate. 



Gold and PotASsiuH. 

A* Alloy of Oold and Potassittm. — Potassium acts rapidly on gold 
at high temperatures. Water extracts potash from the compound^ leaving 
the gold unaltered. (H. Dayy.) 

B. AuRiTE OP Potash. — ^When protochloride'of eold is decomposed 
by solution of potash, part of the resulting pJrotoxide dissolyea in the 
potash, forming a green solution; the compound is, howeyer, soon resolved 
into metallic ^old which gilds the sides of the vessel^ and aurate of 
potash. (Berzehus.) 

0. AuBATB OF Potash. — ^When nitre is melted for a long time in a 
golden tube, the potash thereby produced forms a yellow solution In 
water. This solution, when mixed with nitric or sulphuric acid, acquiree 
a darker colour, and deposits metallic gold, the reduction being probably 
due to the nitrite of potash present in the liquid. (Tennant, Sckir. «/• 
1,306.) 

Pelletier, by boiling the hydrated auric oxide precipitated b^ magnesia 
and exhausted by boiling water (it still contained magnesia)^ or the 
hydrate precipitated by water from the nitric acid solution, with caustic 
potash, obtained an alkaline liquid, which crystallized indistinctly on 
evaporation, depositing at the same time a small quantity of anhydrous 
auric oxide, and when supersaturated with hydrochloric acid) yielded a 
yellow gold -solution ; when mixed with excess of sulphuric or nitric acid, 
it gave a yellow flocculent precipitate of hydrated auric oxidoi whicii 
soon turned violet, and when the liquid was uirther concentrated^ became 
black. If, however, the aurate of potash had been previously mixed 
with a metallic chloride, sulphuric or nitric acid formed a dear yellow 
mixture. — According to the more recent observations of Figuier, it re- 
mains to be determined whether the liquids obtained by Ten nan t and 
Polletier may not contain peraurate of potash. — Aurate of potash (or 
suda) obtained, either by boiling a solution of chloride of gold with 
excels of nionocarbouate or bicarbonate of potash (or soda), or by boiling 
aariu oxide precipitated by magnesia with solution of potash (or6oda)igilda 
copper, brass, and bronze, and is peculiarly well adapted for that purpose 
{vid. £lkington, Pogi/. 55y 160; tichubarth, J, pr. Chem. 11, 339). 

%. Fremy obtains aurate of potash in the crystalline state by evapo- 
rating the solution of pure auric oxide (auric) acid in a slight excess of 
puie potash, first over the open fire and then in vacuo. If the liquid ia 
very concentrated, the aurate of potash crystallizes in small needles, 
having a iiunt yellowish colour and arranged in warty groups; the liquid 
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often solidifloB in a mass on slight Station. To free the otystaLs from a 
certain quantity of potafih or carbonate of potash which often adheres to 
them, thej must be quickly washed with cold distilled water, or else 
recrystallised, which is better; the crystals are laid on unglased porcelain, 
and dried in racuo. During the evaporation, a certain quantity of gold 
generally separates, and must be removed by decantation. Aurate of 
potash is very soluble in water, imparting to it a slight yellowish colour, 
and a strong alkaline reaction. 

KG 47-2 .... 14-54 .... 141 

Au 199-0 .... 61-43 .... 61-1 

30 24-0 .... 7-39 .... 7-5 

6HO 54-2 .... 16-64 .... 16.7 

KO,AuO» + 6Aq .... 3242 Z. 100-00 Z 99*4 

Decomposes at a gentle heat, with a kind of decrepitation, giving off 
oxygen and water, and leaving a residue of metallic gold and potash, 
generally mixed with peroxide of potassium. Nearly all organic sub- 
stances reduce aurate of potash, precipitating metallic gold ; attempts to 
moderate the action of the reducing agents, in such a manner as to obtain 
potash-salts containing a lower oxide of gold, were unsuccessful. — ^Aurate 
of potash gives precipitates with most metallic salts, showing that the 
corresponding aurates are insoluble in water. Many of them, however, 
are soluble in excess of the reagent; thus, chloride of calcium forms with 
aurate of potash a precipitate of aurate of lime soluble in excess of chlo- 
ride of calcium. (Fremy, i^. Ann, Ghim. Phys. 31, 478.) % 

Aurate of potash appears to be capable of combining with other 
potash-salts to form double salts. 

As auric oxide precipitated by potash from the gold-solution retains a 
portion of potash so obstinately that it cannot be extracted by water but 
only by nitric acid, there must likewise exist an insoluble aurate qfpotOBk 
with excess of auric acid, 

D. Sulphide op Gold and Potassium. — Aurosulphuret of Potassium, 
•—Gold dissolves in fused potassic liver of sulphur. — % When 1 At. gold, 
2 At. protosulphide of potassium, and 6 At. sulphur are melted together 
in a crucible, a fused mass is obtained, which, when digested in water, 
yields a solution probably containing the compound KS, AuS ; this solu- 
tion, when evaporated, yields a mass of indistinct crystals, the composition 
of which could not be correctly determined by analysis. (Yorke.) %— 
Aqueous sulphide of gold and potassium is obtained : 1> By dissolving 
sulphide of gold in a hot aqueous solution of sulphide of potassium, 
or of caustic potash. — 2. By boiling finely-divided gold and sulphur with 
hydrosulphate of potash, caustic potash, or carbonate of potash. Hydro- 
sulphate of potash does not dissolve gold without the addition of sulphur. 
— 3 parts of sulphur and 3 parts of crude potash dissolve 1 pt. of gold 
when boiled with it in water. (Stahl.) — Acids added to the reddish 
yellow solution of sulphide of gold and potassium, precipitate sulphide of 
gold in the form of a brown powder. (Oberkampf.) 

f £. AuRosuLPHiTB OP PoTABH.-^When sulphite of potash is added 
drop by drop to a solution of aurate of potash previouslr mixed with excess 
of alkali, the liquid first acquires a brown colour, and immediately after- 
wards this salt crystallixea out in beautiful yellow needles. These crystals 
ore nearly insoluble in the alkaline liquid; but pure water, especially at a 
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boiling heat, decomposes and dissolves them, with evolution of sulphuFoas 
acid and separation of metallic gold. Acids decompose this salt imme- 
diately, likewise causing an escape of sulphurous acid and precipitation 
of gold. Organic substances also reduce the sold. After drying in vacuo, 
the salt may be preserved in well-stoppea bottles for two or three 
months, but not longer ; even in sealed tubes, it ultimately decomposes, 
sulphurous acid being liberated, and a blackish mass left, chiefly consist- 
ing of metallic gold and sulphate of potasL The same decomposition is 

rapidly brought about by heat. (Fremy.) 

Fr^my. 

5KO 236 ..,. 31-06 .... 295 

AuO» 223 .... 29-34 .... 29-1 

8SO« 256 .... 33-68 .... 37-0 

5H0 45 .... 5-92 



• ■•« V# mr mm ••■• 



KO, AuO» + 4(KO,2S02) + 5Aq ... 760 .... 10000 

This salt might also be regarded as sulphite of auric oxide and potash : 
5(KO,SO»)-hAuO»,3SO» + 5 Aq. ; considering, however, the little ten- 
dencj^ which auric oxide has to combine with acids, it is not very likely 
that it should unite with so powerful a reducing agent as sulphurous acid. 
Fr6my is most inclined to regard this compound as the potash-salt of a 
ternary acid composed of gold, sulphur, and oxygen, analogous to his 
sulphazotic acid. {Ann, Fharm, 5Qy 315.) T. 

P. loDo-ATJRATB OP PoTASsiuM. — 1. Formed by adding nearly 
1^ At. tcrchloride of gold (with agitation) to 4 At. iodide of potassium 
dissolved in water, and leaylng the dark-coloured liquid to crystallize : 

4KI + AuCl' = 3KC1 + (KI,AuP). 
2. Teriodide of gold dissolves abundantly in hot aqueous iodide of 
potassium, forming a dark red^brown liquid which yields the same crystals. 
(Johnston.) The solution of protiodide of gold in aqueous iodide of 
potassium (the formation of which is attended with separation of gold), 
when evaporated over the water-bath, and eyen at lower temperatures, 
gives off iodine and deposits gold, but nevertheless sometimes yields crystals 
of the double iodide. (Fordos.) — Long, slender, four-sided prisms, striated 
on the two lateral faces, and with dihedral summits. Strongly lustrous, 
black and opaaue, even by candle-light. At 66° they give off part of 
their iodine, and acquire a purple colour. When exposed to the air at 
ordinary temperatures, they give it off very slowly. When heated in a 
tube, they yield a skeleton of gold, which still retains the crystalline 
form. In water they dissolve with partial decomposition ; aqueous 
hydriodic acid and very dilute iodide of potassium dissolve them per- 
fectly. (Johnston.) 

Crystallized, * Johnston. 

KI 165-2 .... 22-26 .... 22-27 

Au 1990 .... 26-81 .... 26-71 

31 378-0 .... 50-93 .... 51*02 

KI.AuP 742-2 Z 100.00 Z 10000 

G. Bromo-auratb of Potassium. — Formed by mixing aqueous ier- 
bromido of gold with bromide of potassium. The solution of the dehy- 
drated salt in absolute alcohol, deposits, when evaporated by heat, 
anhydrous crystals, having the form of rhombic prisms and irregular 
six-sided prisms, and the same colour as the hydrated salt — The 
aqueous solution yields hydrated crystals, which are also right rhombic 
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prisms. Fig, 61; te':tt=102'' 80'. Bj reflected light they exhibit a 
semi-meiallio lustre and the ooloar of specular iron ; by transmitted light 
they appear of a fine parple-red. In dry air they effloresce, assuming 
the appearance of blood-stone; they give off all their water at 60**. They 
dissolve sparingly in water, forming a deep reddish yellow-brown solu- 
tion, — ^more readily in alcohol. (Bonraorff, Fogg. 19, 346; 33, 64.) 

Anhydnmt, Hydraied. 

KBr 117-6 .... 21-31 KBr 117-6 .... 19-71 .... 2016 

Au 199-0 .... 36-06 Au 1990 .... 33-34 .... 33-12 

3Br 235-2 .... 42-63 3Br 235-2 .... 39-41 .... 39-84 

5HO .... 45-0 .... 7-54 .... 6-88 

KBr^AuBr^ 551-8 .... 100-00 +5Aq 596-8 .... 10000 .... 10000 

H. Chloro-auritb op Potassium. — KCl, AnCl. — Formed by fusing 
the ohloro-aurate. — In the fused state, this compound is black-brown, 
translucent at the edges, where it exhibits a dark brown colour; when 
cold it is yellow. In a close vessel it sustains a continued red heat with- 
out decomposing. When digested in water (or hydrochloric acid) it is 
resolved into metallic gold and a soluble mixture of chloride and chloro- 
aurate of potassium. (Berzelius.) 

I. Chloro-aurate of Potassium. — ^By evaporating and cooling a 
solution of chloride of gold mixed with chloride of potassium, yellow, 
hydrated crystals are obtained (J aval), which give off their water at 100% 
and are reduced to a lemon-yellow* powder (Berxelius). — At a higher 
temperature the salt fuses into a dark red-brown liauid, and is converted, 
with loss of chlorine, into the compound H. (Berzelius) ; and when kept 
for a long time at the temperature of melting glass, it is resolved into a 
mixture of gold and chloride of potassium, a portion, however [in the 
form of the salt H], remaining undecomposed. (Javal.) Hydrogen gas 
passed over the salt at a red-heat, decomposes it completely, yielding 
hydrochloric acid gas and a mixture of gold and chloride of potassium. 
(Berzelius & Johnston.) 

The hydrated crystals are yellow four-sided prisms (Javal), orange- 
yellow rhombic prisms with striated surfaces, or needles, or large six-sided 
tables. (Berzelius & Johnston.) According to Berzelius, the prisms are 
perpendicularly truncated; according to Johnston, oblianely. A very acid 
solution yields thick prisms ; a neutral solution, needles; and a solution 
supersaturated with cnloride of potassium, and left to evaporate spon- 
taneously, yields tables (Berzelius & Johnston). — The crystals effloresce 
slightly when exposed to the air (Javal, Johnston); they effloresce very 
quickly in dry air, yielding a sulphur-yellow powder; at 100" they give 
off all their water without a trace of chlorine. (Berzelius, N. Edinb, J, of 
Sc. 3, 281; also Fogg. 18, 599.) At 100° they give off only 8 per cent., 
and do not evolve any more till heated to the point at which chlorine 
likewise begins to go off; they then give off at most 9-43 p. c. (Johnston, 
iV. Edinb, J. of Sc. 3, 290.) The crystals dissolve readily in water, 
forming a bright yellow solution. (Javal, Ann, Ohim, Fhys, 17, 337 ; 
also N, Tr. 6, 2, 285.) They are also easily soluble in alcohol. (Ber- 
zelius.) 

Anhydnnu, 

KCl 74-6 .... 19-64 

Au 199-0 .... 52-40 

3Cl 106-2 .... 27-96 

KCl,AuCl3 379-8 Z 100-00 
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Cryatalliz9d, BerzeliuB. JoKnston. Javal. 

KCl 74-6 .... 17-57 ...: 17-53 .... 1838 ,.,. 24-26 

Au 199-0 .... 46-84 .... 46*80 .... 46-73) -„.-, 

3Cl 106-2 .... 2500 .... 2605 .... 25-44f -* '^^ *** 

5HO 46-0 .... 10-59 .... 1062 .... 945 .... 7*10 

KCl, AuCl* + 5Aq 4248 .... 10000 .... 10000 .... 10000 .... 10000 

A red solution is obtained by dissolring tbe salt I in aqaa-regia ; 
but this solution yields on evapoFation^ not a red mass, but yellow crys- 
tals which do not turn red even when heated. (Johnston.) 

K. AuRATE OP Potash with Chloride op Potassium? — ^When a 
gold-solution is precipitated by excess of potash (or carbonate of potash^, 
there remains a pale green liquid, which, on evaporation, yields crystals 
of chloride of potassium mixed with yellow crystals (Vauquelin) ; all 
acids, even yery weak ones, colour it yellow by withdrawing potash and 
separating chloride of gold. The addition of an excess of potash pro- 
duces no further precipitate in the liquid. (Oberkampf, PeUetier.) — ^A 
mixture of the solution of chloride of gold and an alkaline carbonate is 
reduced by sugar on the application of a gentle heat. (Dobereiner, Ann. 
Fharm, 2, 5.) — Pelletier supposes that the gold-sol ution, after precipi- 
tation by excess of potash, contains independently : chloride of potassium, 
chloride of gold, and aurate of potash. — According to Figuier^s experi- 
ments it probably contains peraurate of potash, together with chloride of 
potassium and aurate of potash. 

According to Pelletier, auric oxide dissolres in small quantity in a 
boiling aqueous solution of chloride of potassium ; the liquid is yellowish 
and has a slight alkaline reaction; }t therefore probably contains ter- 
ohloride of gold, aurate of potash, and chloride of potassium (chemically 
combined f ) 

OOLD AND SODTUIC. 

IT A. Sulphide op Gold and Sodium. — AurosvlvJiuret of Sodium. 
— 1, Formed by heating to bright redness a mixture oi 1 At. gold, 2 At. 
protosulphide of sodium, and 6 At. sulphur, digesting the fused mass in 
water, filtering the resulting yellow solution in au atmosphere of nitrogen, 
and concentrating in vacuo over sulphuric acid j yellow crystals are 
thereby obtained, which become colourless by recrystallization. — 2. By 
dissolving sulphide of gold (obtained by treating a solution of the chlo- 
ride with sulphuretted hydrogen, and probably consisting of AuS*) iu 
aqueous protosulphide of sodium, and leaving the solution to crystallize. 
— The crystals belong to the oblique prismatic (monoclinometric) system ; 
they are six-sided prisms, with trilateral or quadilateral summits. They 
quickly turn brown in the air, and when heated, give off water, and 
afterwards sulphur. They are soluble in water and alcohol. Acids added 
to the solution throw down a yellowish brown precipitate, containing 
1 At gold and from 1 to 2 At. sulphur, sulphurettea hydrogen being 
likewise evolved. The solution, when exposed to the air, slowly decom- 
poses and turns brown. (Yprke, Chem, Soc. Qu. J, 1, 236.) 

Yorke (mean), 

Au 199-0 .... 6075 .... 6004 

Na 23-2 .... 7-10 .... 7*31 

2S 320 .... 9-89 .... 10-36 

8H0 720 .... 22-26 .... 21.94 

NaS,AuS + 8Aq.... 326-2 .... 10000 .... 99-65 
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Sulphide of hydrogen and sodium, digested with sulphide of gold, 
dissolves hut a very small quantity of it at ordinary temperatures ; on 
heating the solution, the sulphide of gold is reduced. ( Yorke.) 

B. Hyposulphitb of Aueoub Oxide and Soda. — a. When terchloride 
of gold and hyposulphite of soda are dissolved in very small quantities of 
water, the solutions mixed, and alcohol added, a precipitate is formed, 
consisting of this salt, while tetrathionate of soda and chloride of sodium 
romain in solution : 

8CNaO,S«02) + Aua» + 4H0 =; [3(NaO,S'0«) + AuO,S'0» + 4Aq] 

+ 2(NnO,S^O*) + 3NaCl. 

By redissdviog the precipitate in a small quantity of water, and repreci- 
pitating with alcohol, the salt is obtained in a state of purity ; it then 
forms oolourless needles, insoluble in strong alcohol, very easily soluble 
in water, and having a sweet taste. 

Fordos & QeliB. 

Au 199-0 .... 37-66 .... 37-35 

3Na ,.„ 69-6 .... 13-17 .,., 13-27 

8S 128-0 .,.. 24-21 .... 2433 

120 96-0 .... 18-16 .... 18-35 

4H0 36-0 .... 6,81 .... 6*70 

3(NaO,S2b2;+AuO,S202 + 4Aq.~~~528-6~ ...^ lOO'OO .... 10000 

The salt, when heated in a tube, fir^t gives off water, then sulphur 
and sulphurous acid; the water does not go off at 100"^; but between 150'' 
and 160", the salt loses from 6*4 to 7*0 per cent, of water without decom* 
position. When exposed to the air, it takes up this water again in the 
course of 24 hours. Decomposes when suddenly heated, leaving metallic 
gold and sulphate of soda: it is h'ee from chlorine. Nitric acid acts 
rapidly upon it, forming sulphuric acid; sulphuretted hydrogen and 
soluble metallic sulphides precipitate the solution brownish yellow. — 
Tincture of iodine forms no precipitate in a concentrated solution of this 
salt; but on diluting with a large quantity of water, after saturation, pure 
yellow protiodide of gold is immediately precipitated, while iodide of 
sodium and tetrathionate of soda remain in tne liquid : 

[3(NaO, fl*0») + AnO, 8«0«] + 21 » Aul + Nal + 2(NaO,S^O*). 

The protiodide of gold is subsequently resolved by the action of the 
dissolved iodide of sodium into metallic gold and the teriodide ; but its 
precipitation in the first instance, free from teriodide, shows that the 
original salt contains no teroxide of gold. — The presence of gold in this 
salt is not indicated by green vitriol, protochloride of tin, or oxalic acid. 
Hydrochloric acid, dilute sulphuric acid, and vegetable acids added to the 
solution, neither separate sulphur nor sulphurous acid; nitric acid alone 
decomposes it at ordinary temperatures. Chloride of barium throws down 
a precipitate somewhat soluble in water, but completely separable on the 
addition of alcohol ; this precipitate probably consists of a hyposulphite 
of aureus oxide and baryta corresponding to the soda-salt. 

A solution of this salt, containing from 1 to 1|- pt. in 1000 parts of 
water, is recommended by Fordos and Gelis for fixing the pictures on 
Daguerreotype plates, instead of the usual mixture of chloride of gold 
(1 pt. in 500 of water) and hyposulphite of soda (3 pts. in 500). 

By the further action of hyposulphite of soda on chloride of gold, 
other products aie formed; and among the rest^ a brown substance soluble 
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in water and insoluble in alcohol; it appears to be richer in gold than the 
salt above described, and when the chloride of gold is in excess^ is 
resolved into snlphuric acid and metallic gold. (Fordos & Gelis, N, Ann, 
Ckim, Fhy9, 13, 394.) 

h. Another hyposnlphite of anrous oxide and soda, containing 
3NaO,S*0»H-AuO,S»0»+5 Aq. is mentioned by Himly. {Ann. Pharm. 
59, 95.) IT 

C. HypostJLPHiTB OP AuKic Oxide and Soda. — Formed by dropping 
a solution of chloride of gold free from excess of acid into aqueous hypo- 
sulphite of soda, the latter being somewhat in excess. If an excess of 
gold-solution be added, sulphide of gold is precipitated. The mixture 
assumes a reddish tint at first, but soon becomes colourless. It containn 
no sulphuric acid, but appears to contain tetrathionate of auric oxide and 
soda, as well as hyposulphite. (Fordos & G61is, N. J. Fharm, 4, 338.) 

T D. Sulphite op Aurous Oxide and Soda ? — Colourless in so- 
lution, but when precipitated by alcohol, it is yellow, like fulminating 
gold by reflected light, and red like gold-purple by transmitted light. 
With nitrate of silver it gives a precipitate having the colour of chromate 
of lead, and with lead-salts, a red, perfectly insoluble compound. In 
composition it corresponds to the hyposulphite B, 6. (Himly.) H 

E. Iodo-aurate op Sodium. — The solution of teriodide of gold in 
aqueous iodide of sodium, obtained by digestion, yields highly deliquescent, 
strongly lustrous, black, four-sided prisms. (Johnston.) 

F. Bromo-aurate op Sodium. — Has the aspect and colour of the 
corresponding potassium-salt; appears not to effloresce ; dissolves slowly 
in water, forming a reddish yellow-brown solution. (Bonsdorff.) 

G. Chloro-aurate op Sodium. — ^Formed by evaporating to dryness 
the solution of 4 parts of gold in aqua-regia, dissolving the residue in 8 
parts of water, adding 1 part of common salt, evaporating the liquid 
down to 4 parts, and leaving it to crystallize* by cooling. If a large 
quantity of common salt be added, the excess crystallizes out separately; 
if the quantity be smaller, free chloride of gold remains in the mother- 
liquid. (Figuier, J. Pharm. 6, 84; 8, 157; also PepeH. 14, 169; Schw. 
35, 342; N. Tr. 6, 2, 301; and 8, 218.)— Long, orange-yellow, four-sided 
prisms (Figuier); large rhombic prisms and tables (Berzelius & Johnston). 
Aurora-red, four-sided prisms, acuminated with four faces and again trun- 
cated ; or six-sided prisms. (Bley, N. Br. Arch. 22, 70.)— The crystals 
are permanent in the air. (Figuier.) They give ofl* their water with diffi- 
culty ; after two hours' careful heating, they lose only 1*12 per cent of 
water; and to drive off all the water, strong and continued heating is 
required, in which case chlorine is likewise given off. (Berzelius & John- 
ston.) At a red-heat, the salt gradually evolves chlorine, but a long-con- 
tinued heat is required to decompose the chloride of gold completely. 
(Figuier.) 

Anhydrous. 

NaCl 58.6 .... 16-11 

Au 199-0 .... 54'70 

3C1 106-2 .... 29-19 



NaCl,AuCl» 363-8 .... lOO'Oa 
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BeRelias & 
QyttoUiied, Johnston* Thornton* Fignier. 

Naa 58-6 .... 14-66 .... 1447 .... 14-85 .... 14-1 

An 199 .... 49.78 .... 49-50 .... 49*51) -- « 

3C1 106-2 .... 26-56 .... 26-50 .... 1782) * • ®^ ^ 

4HO 36-0 .... 9-00 .... 9*53 .... 17*82 .... 16*6 

NaCl,AnCP+4Aq. 399*8 .... 10000 .... 10000 .... 10000 .... 100*0 

Bj treating the salt with aqua-regia, according to the first process 
described on page 225, with reference to chloro-aurate of ammonium, a 
red salt is obtained of precisely corresponding character, excepting that 
the saline mass which remains on evaporation is not purple, but blood- 
red. (Johnston.) 

H. AuRATB OF Soda with Chloride of Sodium. — Similar to the 
corresponding potassium-compound. Auric oxide likewise dissolves in a 
boiling solution of common salt in the same manner as in solution of 
chloride of potassium. (Pelletier.) 



Gold and Lithium. 

Chloro-aurate of Lithium. — A solution of chloride of gold evapo- 
rated with chloride of lithium, yields orange-yellow, four-sided needles. 
If the chloride of lithium contains chloride of potassium, chloro-aurate of 
potassium separates out first. The crystals of the lithium-salt are highly 
deliquescent, become opaque at 100^ from loss of water; and when heated 
over a spirit-lamp, are completely decomposed into chlorine gas and a 
mixture of gold and chloride of lithium. (Johnston.) 



Gold and Barium. 

A. Aurate of Baryta. — When a normal solution of chloride of 
gold is mixed with baryta-water, a compound is precipitated, containing 
a large proportion of auric oxide united with baryta, and a small quantity 
of hydrochloric acid, which latter substances cannot be extracted by 
water, but only by stronc nitric acid, which must be afterwards diluted 
to separate the auric oxide. (Pelletier.) 

% B. Hyposulphite of Aurous Oxide and Baryta ? — Analogous 
to the soda-salt B, a. (p. 251.; Slightly soluble in water, but insoluble 
in alcohol. When treated with sulphuric acid, it yields an acid salt con- 
taining AuO, uncrystallizable, strongly acid, and slightly decomposiblo 
at ordinary temperatures. (Fordos & Grelis.) % 

C. loDO-AURATE OF Barium. — Toriodido of gold dissolves in iodide 
of barium, forming a red-brown solution. 

D. Bromo-auratb of Barium, — Red-brown prisms, permanent in 
the air. (Bonsdorff.) 

E. Chloro-aurate of Barium. — Yellow, rhombic prisms, shortened 
into tables. Fig. 61, n' : tt=105°. Permanent in dry air, deliquescent 
in moist air. (Bonsdorfi*.) 
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E. AuRATE OP Baryta with Chloride op Barium? — ^When a solu- 
tion of chloride of gold it precipitated bj excess of baryta, there remains 
a colourless liquid, which| when evaporated in the air, deposits a violet 
mixture of auric oxide and carbonate of baryta. (Pel)etier.) — Qold- 
solution previously mixed with a sufficient quantity of chloride of barium, 
g'ives no precipitate with bai^ta-water. (Oberkampf.) Aurie oxide 
dissolves in a boiling solution of chloride of barium, m the same manner 
as in chloride of potassium. (Pelletier.) 

When sulphate of baryta is precipitated by sulphuric acid from a 
gold' solution mixed with cnloride of barium, all the t^uric oxide gf>Q9 down 
with it, (Berzelius, Ann* Chim. Phys, 14, 876.) 

Gold and Strontium, 

A. loDo-rAURATE OP Strontium. — Aqueous iodide of strontium 
dissolves teriodide of gold, forming a red-brown liquid. (Johastou,) 

B. Chloro-aurate op Strontium. — Yellow rhombic prisms perma- 
nent in the air. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. AuRATE OP Strontia WITH Chloride OP STRONTIUM. — A solution 
of chloride of gold mixed with a sufficient quantity of chloride of stroi)* 
tium is no longer precipitable bjr stroutia-water. (Qbcrk^mpf.) 

OoLD AND Calcium. 

A. Chloro-auratb op Calcium. — Long rhombic prisms united in 
radiating masses, permanent in dry air, deliquescent in ordinary air. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrous, Crystallized, BonsdorfT. 

Caa 55-4 .... 15-36 CaCl .... 5.^-4 .... 13*36 .... 13-70 

AuCl« 305-a .... 84-64 AuCl» .... 305-2 .... 73-61 .... 71-53 

6H0 .... 540 .... 13-08 .... 14/7 

CaCl,AuCl« 360-6 .... lOOOO + 6Aq.... 414*6 .... 10000 .... 10000 

B. AiTRATB OF Limb with Chloride op Calcium. — Analogous to the 
strontium*compound. 

OoLD AND MaGNBSIUM. 

A. Auratb op Magnesia. — Magnesia heated with the normal solu- 
tion of chloride of gold, throws down aurate of magnesia. If the mag- 
nesia is not in excess, the precipitate contains hydrated auric oxidt^, 
magnesia, and chloride of gold. If the magnesia is ia excess, a portion 
of the superabundant quantity likewise mixes with the precipitate. 
Nitric acid dissolves out the magnesia, leaving a residue of hydrated or 
anhydrous auric oxide, accordingly as the acid is dilute or ooncentrated. 
(Pelletier.) 

B. Bromo-auratb op Magnesium. — Dark brown rhombic prisms, 
slightly translucent, and exhibiting a reddish tint by transmitted light: 
they are permanent in dry> but deliquesce in moist air. (Bpns4orfr.) 
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C. Chloro-aubate of Maonesiitm. — Short rhombic prlems of » 
lemon-jellow colour. (F%g. 61^ u' : w==108^. When gently heated, thej 
give off their irater oi cryBtallization, and fnfie into a dark brown liquid 
which gives off chlorine, and finally driea up. Permanent in a dry winter 
air, but deliquescent in summer air. (Bonsaorff.) 

Ankydnmt* Ory9iaiH99d. Bonidorff. 

MgCl 47'4 .... 13-44 MgQ .... 47*4 .... 10-89 .... 11-0 

AuCl« 306-2 .,.. 86'5a AuCl« ..,. 306-t .... 66-26 .... 64-5 

12HQ .... 1680 .... 23-45 .... 24 5 

MgCl,AuCI* 352-6 .... 10000 4- 12Aq. . 460*6 .... 100-00 .... 10(^0 

D. AuRATB OF Maqvbsia WITH Chlobidb OP Mao^tbsium ? — When 
a hot solution of chloride of ffold has been precipitated by excess of mag- 
nesia, there remains a colourless liquid, which contains a small quantity 
of auric oxide, and turns yellow when fnixed with hydrochloric acid. 
(Pelletier.) 

QOLD AND SlLICIUM. 

Glass-flux colourep by Gold. — ^/2t<&^-^2aM.-^Finely-divided me« 
tallic gold, chloride of gold, fulminating eold, the precipitate thrown 
down from a solution of the chloride by potasn or soluble glass, the purple 
of Gossius, ^c, fused at a continued gentle heat, with a glass containing 
oxide of lead, impart to it, according to circumstances, a yellow or a 
purple-red colour. 

As the theory of ruby-glass is at present involved in great obscurity, 
some supposing it to contain the yet undetermined red oxide of gold, 
while others, with less probability, suppose it to contain very finely 
divided metallic gold, it will be sufficient to collect together the more 
important observations relating to its preparation and properties : 

A glass-flux is prepared from 5 parts of quartz-powder, 8 of red-lead, 
J of carbonate of potash, and 1 of nitre; it is then poured out of the 
pots into water and beaten. One pound of this flux is mixed with 3 loth 
(6 oz.) of crystallized borax, 45 grains of stannic oxide (this is essentially 
necessary), 45 grains of antimonic oxide (which is superfluous), and a 
solution of iV of a ducat in aqua-regia. This mixture is fused for 12 
hours (or for a shorter time) at a very gentle heat, the glass-pot left to 
cool in the annealing furnace, and broken to pieces when cold : the pro- 
duct thus obtained is crude ruby-glass having the colour of topay. This 
substance, when gently heated — contact of smoke not being at all 
necessary, but rather prejudicial — gradually assumes a red colour through- 
out its mass ; this reddening takes place even during the shaping of the 
glass in the working aperture. When ruby-glass which has been red- 
dened by heat is fused, it completely loses its purple colour, and becomes 
marked with liver-coloured spots, wnich are nothing more than reduced 
gold in a fine state of division. If the glass is deficient in stannic oxide, 
which should amount to at least 30 grains for j^ ^f & ducat, the red colour 
produced is fainter, and llver-coloure4 spots are formed* (Fuss, /. pr. 
Chem. 7, 417.) 

Purple of Cassius mixed and fused with borax, white glass, or lead- 
glass, remains within it unaltered, till the temperature reaches the melting 
point of gold, at which point globules of gold separate from it, and collect 
at the bottom of the crucible. At a stronger heat, the glass acquires a 
yellow colour; when still more strongly heated, it gradually becomes 
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brownish-yellow, green, and blaisb-green; and when exposed for eight 
bours to a yet bigber temperature in a strongly drawing air-furnace, it 
becomes orange-coloured, aurora-red, and purple. After slow cooling, 
the mass is colourless or yellow, but becomes purple or violet when 
heated till it softens. — In the glass-works, the purple of Cassias is 
fused with a flux into the form of a turbid, yellow glass, which is 
then added to the mass of glass to be coloured, and the fused product 
poured out into water, whereby a topaz-yellow glass is obtained, 
penetrated with brilliant grannies of gold. This fusion and pouring 
out into water is repeated from four to six times, till the glass ac- 
quires a purple-red colour, and no longer exhibits globules of gold. 
The gold which separates at the be^nning ^f the fusion is therefore 
gradually taken up by the glass, and imparts to it a yellow colour when 
in small, and a red colour when in larger quantity. — The stannic oxide is 
quite superfluous; metallic gold, chloride of gold, or fulminating gold, 
yields the same colours with glass [free from tin )] and indifferently with 
or without the contact of air and oxidizing agents. Everything depends 
on the strength and duration of the heat. The violet purple of Cassias, 
which contains more stannic oxide than the red, does not directly form a 
violet glass. Part of the stannic oxide is reduced to the state of metal, 
which sinks to the bottom, and another portion forms an enamel which 
partly rises in the form of scum, and is partly deposited on the sides of 
the crucible. The stronger the heat, the smaller is the quantity of reduced 
tin, and the greater the quantity of enamel obtained. Glass saturated 
with gold is opaque and yellow, and by itself is incapable of assuming 
any other colour. It requires to be fused at a continued strong heat with 
a larger quantity of crystal-glass; the mixture thus obtained is yellow, 
paler in colour the larger the quantity of crystal-glass added ; it is some- 
times even colourless. At the softening temperature, the yellow glass 
assumes a carmine-red, the colourless glass a wine-red colour. Glass 
which has been reddened by the softening heat becomes colourless when 
heated to the melting point. When again heated to the softening point, 
it becomes violet; and if these alternations be continued, the glass being 
first softened at a gentle heat and then fused, it finally becomes blue at 
the softening temperature. At length, however, it becomes colourless 
when fused, and no longer acquires a blue colour at the softening heat, 
unless it be ignited very strongly and for a very long time, in order to 
diffuse the gold uniformly through it. (Golfier; Besseyre, Ann, Chim. 
Phys. 54, 48.) 

Any gold-precipitate fused in the glass-furnace with soft crystal-glass, 
yields a transparent and colourless glass, pieces of which, when heated to 
redness in a retort, and therefore out of contact of all reducing agents, 
acquire a purple-red colour. (Proust, N, Gehl. 1, 504.) 

% Among the various explanations which have been suggested for 
the red colouring imparted by heat to colourless auriferous glass, the 
most probable, according to H. Rose {Pogg, 72, 556), is, that the colour- 
less glass contains a silicate of aureus oxide, which requires a high tem- 
perature to produce it, and can bear that temperature without decom- 
position ; but that when it is heated to a lower temperature, part of the 
aureus oxide separates out, and produces the colour; and finally, at a 
stronger heat, the separated aureus oxide is reduced, and the glass thereby 
rendered liver-coloured and opaque. Glass coloured by cuprous oxide 
exhibits precisely similar characters. % 
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Gold and Tungsten. 

A. Alloy op Gold and Tungsten. — Yellow; very refractory. 
(De Layart.) 

B. Auric Sulphotunostate. — AuS*, 3WS'. — Sulphotungstate of 
potassium forms with solution of chloride of gold a transparent, dark- 
brown mixture, which, when exposed to the air for a few days, forms a 
translucent precipitate, which blackens on being collected. (Berzelius.) 

Gold and Moltbdbnum. 

A. Alloy op Gold and Molybdenum.— 2 parts of gold and 1 part 
of molybdenum form a black, brittle globule. (Hielm.) 

B. MoLYBDATB ofAuric Oxide, or Auric Molybdate. — Molybdate 
of potash added to a solution of chloride of gold, forms an orpiment- 
coloured precipitate, which is soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, and 
sparingly in water. (Uichter.) 

C. Auric Sulphomolybdate. — AuS*,3MoS*. — The mixture of a 
normal solution of chloride of gold and sulphomolybdate of potassium, 
deposits, in the course of an hour, a dark brown powder, which becomes 
black on drying. (Berzelius, l^ogg, 7, 277.) 

D. Auric Pbrsulphomolybdate. — AuS',3MoS^ — The precipitate 
formed by persulphomolybdate of potassium in a normal solution of 
chloride of gold, is of a dark brown colour. In drying, it undergoes 
partial decomposition, becoming yellow, and assuming somewhat of the 
metallic lustre; if it be then ignited in a retort, it gives off sulphur and 
becomes darker ; and when subsequently heated in the air, bums away, 
evolving sulphurous acid, and forming a golden-yellow mixture of gold 
and molybdic acid, which sublimes at a stronger heat, and leaves the gold 
behind it. (Berzelius.) 

Chromate of potash produces no precipitate in a solution of chloride of gold. 
(Thomson.) 

OoLD AND Manganese. 

A. Alloy op Gold and Manganese. — By igniting gold with peroxide 
of manganese in a crucible lined with charcoal, a pale yellow, very hard 
alloy is formed, which is less fusible than gold, may be hammered flat to 
a slight extent before it breaks, has a coarse spongy fracture, and contains 
between \ and \ of manganese, which does not oxidate in the air till the 
alloy is fused. (Hatchett.) 

B. Bbomo-aurate of Manganese. — Dark brown, rhombic prisms, 
slightly translucent, with a reddish colour, and deliquescing rapidly in 
moist air. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. Chloro-auratb op Manganese. — Yellow rhombic prisms, pro- 
bably isomorphods with the magnesium-salt, permanent in dry winter air, 
but deliquescing in a summer atmosphere. (Bonsdorff.) 

Permanganate of potash forms no precipitate with chloride of gold. (Fromherz.) 
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Gold and Arsenic. 

A. Arsenide of Gold. — Red-hot gold, exposed to the vapoars of 
arsenic, fuses into a grey, brittle alloy, which is coarse-grained, easily 
fusible, and does not give off all its arsenic even when fused for two hours 
in an open crucible. (Hatohett.) 

Arsenlste of aoda formfl A yellowish white precipitate with floldticm of chloride of 
gold, o& the application of heat* (Thomson.) 

B. Auric Sulpharsenite. — The precipitate, which is yellow at first, 
but afterwards turns black, yields, when triturated after drying, a dark, 
yellowish brown powder; fuses readily in a retort; gives off a small 
quantity of orpiment at a dull red heat, but nevertheless remains liquid^ 
and solidifies, on cooling, into a transpanmt, dark reddish yellow mass, 
which yields a dark brown powder, and is resolved at a white heat into 
volatile sulphide of arsenic and a residue of gold. (Berzelius.) The 
powder, when triturated for some timte under water, assumes the Instre 
and colour of gold^ although nothing is taken up by the water. (Ber- 
zelius.) 

C. Auric Sulpharseniate. — a. AuS',AsS*. — Formed by precipi- 
tating a solution of gold with terbasic sulpharseniate of sodium. Dark 
brown precipitate, soluble in pure water. Green vitriol decolorizes the 
solution, and throws down a yellowish brown substance. — h, 2AuS*,3A8S*. 
By precipitation with 2NaS, AsS*. — Forms a red-brown solution in water. 
(Berzelius.) 

Gold and Antimokt. 

Antimonide of Gold. — Gold is easily fused with antimony; it like- 
wise readily combines at a red heat with vapour of antimony. — ^An alloy 
of 9 parts of gold and 1 part of antimony is white, very brittle, and 
exhibits a fracture like that of porcelain. Gold loses its malleability by 
combination even with xrrs ^^ antimony. (Hatcliett.) The antimony 
oxidizes and volatilizes, when the alloy is kept for some time in the fused 
state in contact with the air. 

Gold and Tellurium. 

A. Telluride of Gold. — 1. Precipitated on mixing a solution of 
chloride of gold with hydrotellurio acid or telluride of potassium. — 
2. Remains behind when B is heated. (Berzelius.) 

Monotellurate of potash gives no precipitate with chloro-aurate of 
potassium. (Berzelius.) 

B. Auric Sulphotellurite. — AuS',TeS*.— A mixture of gold-solu- 
tion and sulphotellurite of potassium is deep brown, opaque, and, after a 
fow days, deposits the greater part of the compound in black voluminous 
flakes. Tho compound, when distilled, gives off dark-coloured sulphur, 
and leaves grey, brittle, easily fusible telluride of gold, (Berzelius.) 

Gold and Bismuth. 

Alloy of Gold and Bismuth. — 11 parts of gold form with 1 part of 
bismuth, a greenish yellow^ very brittle oompoand, having a fine-grained 
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fractnrei and a detifliiy of 18*0d8| cOnseqnentlj exhibiting oondensation. 
Gold IB renderod brittle by an admixture of i^tv ^^ biimuth. (Hatohett.) 

IT A native alloy of gold and bismuth, having a nnall quantity of 
mercury adhering to it, has been found among the washed gold from the 
works in Rutherford County, North America. It Is in the form of small 
grains, having the colour of palladium. 8p. gr. from 12*4 to IS'9. 
Hardness 2*5 to 8 j malleable, but ultimately beeomes brittle. Btructure 
[fracture 1] indented. Fuses into a bead before the blowpipe, and crjm-' 
tallices on cooling. When cupelled before the blowpipe, it yields a white 
fume, a yellow deposit, and a button of gold of about half the original 
sise. (Shepard, SUL Am. J. [2], 4, B80.) fihepafd regards this allojr as 
a furnace- product] but Oibbon and Clingman consider it to be native^ 
inasmuch as bismuth itf of frequent occurrence in the southern States of 
North America, f 

Gold akd Ziko. 

A. Ahtot 0? 6oLD AND Zinc. — a. 60 pts. gold to 1 rinoi Brittle.— 
ft. 11 ^old to 1 line: Pale greenish yellow, brittle, of sp. gr. 16*937; 
hence there is condensation, (tlatchett.)—^;. 1 pt. gold to 1 zinc: Very 
white and hard ; capable of polish ; does not oxidate readily in the air. 
(Hellat.) — d. 1 pt. gold to 2 sine: Whiter than ztno; firlttle; fine- 
grained. (Gehlen.) — e. 1 pt. gold to 7 zinc t According to Hellot, this 
alloy Volatilizes completely at a strong heat. 

B. BnoMo-AtAAtE OP ZtNC. — Dark brown-red prisms, which deli- 
qnesce rapidly even in rather dry air. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. CflLOitO-AtTftATC OP Zinc. — The crystals, which are pennanent in 
the air, have the same form and colour as those of chloro-aurate of 
magnesium. (Bonsdorff.) 

Gold and Cadmium* 

Chloro-avratb OP Gadmiitm. — Deep-ycllow needles, permanent in 
tho air. (Bonsdorff.) 

A. Allot of Gold and Tin. — Small quantities of tin impair the 
ductility of gold, but do not render it brittle. 11 parts of ^old and 1 part 
of tin form a very pale yellow, slightly malleable alloy, having a fine- 
grained fracture, and a specific gravity of 17*307, and therefore exhibiting 
condensation. The separation of the two metals is very difficult, but is 
best effected by fusion with sulphide of antimony. (Hatohett.) When 
solutions of chloride of gold and protochloride of tin are mixed, both 
being concentrated and the latter in excess, an alloy of gold and tin is 
precipitated in the form of a black-brown powder, which acquires the 
metallic lustre and a pale yellow colour under the burnishing-steel, and 
when melted yields a white, brittle globule. (Berzelius.) 

B. Stannatu of Auhous Oxidb. — Oold-purpk, Purple of CamtUy 
Purpura mineralu Cumi, 

Fmrmaiion^ 1* By mixing a solution of chloride of gold with the 
solution of a stannous 6alt.«-Pure protochloride of tin forms with chloride 
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of gold, when tolerably concentrated, a brown precipitate, consisting of 
an alloy of the two metals ; it is only in case of very great dilation that 
the purple is produced. (Berzelius.) — A very dilute solution of proto- 
chloride of tin likewise forms with gold-solution, not the purple, but a 
black-brown opaque mixture, probably containing an alloy of tin and 
gold; but this mixture, when kept in an open vessel, turns red from 
above downwards, and slowly deposits a very fine purple, which, how- 
ever, is not always soluble in ammonia. (Fuchs.)— The brown powder ia 
formed only with an excess of tin-solution : when the gold solution is in 
excess, pure gold is precipitated. (Oberkampf.)— When both liquids are 
as neutral as possible^ or when the chloride of tin is in excess, metallic 
gold is precipitated, exhibiting a brown, blue, or green colour ; and on 
heating this precipitate with excess of gold-solution, it is slowly converted 
into purple of Cassius; if, however, nitric acid be present, the pnrple 
may be produced by its oxidizing action. (Buisson.) The colour of the 
purple is bright red when a small quantity of tin-solution is nsed, and 
violet when the quantity of the latter is larger. (Oberkampf.) It is 
violet when an excess of bichloride of tin is present. (Buisson.) If the 
tin-solution contains more protoxide than bioxide of tin, or if it is not 
sufficiently diluted, a dark-coloured, nearly black precipitate is produced, 
which also dissolves in ammonia while yet moist, but forms a perfectly 
brown solution ; after drying, it is black, gives off water when ignited, 
and leaves a brick-red mixture of gold and stannic oxide. (Berzoliua.)*— 
If the solution of protochloride of tin contains a very large excess of acid, 
metallic golcl is precipitated instead of the purple. — Stannous sulphate 
likewise forms the purple with gold-solution (Proust), but only after a 
considerable time (Sarzeau). — Stannous nitrate yields, under all circum- 
stances, even with concentrated solutions, a beautiful purple. (Fischer, 
Schw. 56, 363.) — Metallic tin, tin-foil, for example, likewise throws down 
purple of Cassius from an acid solution of chloriae of gold. — Bichloride of 
tin gives no precipitate with gold-solution. (Proust.) Potash added to 
the mixture forms a brown precipitate, which retains its colour when dry; 
\vlien heated under the liquid, it is converted into a brick-red mixture of 
gold, tin, and stannic oxide, which exhibits a conchoidal fracture when dry. 
(Berzelius.) — The purple of Cassius is not formed by pouring a solution 
of bichloride of tin on protochloride of gold. (Schweigger-Seidel, JSchw, 
62, 265.) 

2. By pouring a solution of chloride of gold on hydrated sesquioxide 
of tin. If the action be too long continued, the purple decomposes again, 
especially if the gold-solution is not dilute, part of toe gold being reduced 
to the metallic state, and the rest dissolving in the form of auric oxide, 
together with the stannic oxide, in the hydrochloric acid. (Fuchs, Kcutn. 
Arch. 23, 368.) 

3. By boiling protoxide of gold with aqueous stannate of potash. 
(Figuier.) 

4. By the action of oxidizing agents on metallic alloys containing 
gold and tin. When an alloy of 500 pts. silver, 1 gold, and 25 tin is 
dissolved in nitric acid, 32*5 pts. of a pale red gold-purple are formed, in 
consequence of the excess of stannic oxide. Formation of purple likewise 
takes place when auriferous silver is dissolved in gently heated nitric 
acid, and metallic tin is added during the solution: stannic oxide has no 
action. Alloys of gold with tin, or with tin and zinc together, yield the 
purple when dissolved in nitric acid, the colour being particularly fine in 
the case of the alloy of tin and zinc; on dissolving these alloys in hydro* 
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chloric acid, on the coDtrarj, metallic gold sepa^tes out. (Mercadieu, 
Ann. Chim, Fhya. 34, 147; also N. Tr. 15, 2,50.) An alloy of 1500 
pts. silver, 200 gold, and 350*5 tin (fused together under borax to prevent 
all oxidation of the tin) yields, by solution in nitric acid, a uuantity of 
gold-purple, which weighs 701 parts when dried at 100% ana at a red 
heat gives off 53 parts of water, with a trace of hyponitric acid. Hence 
the composition calculated further on. The gold-purple thus obtained 
from alloys by nitric acid appears homogeneous, but is denser than the 
ordinary variety, its density being greater, the smaller the quantity of 
silver that was present in the alloy; it is likewise insoluble in ammonia. 
(Gay-Lussac, Ann, Ghim. Phys, 34, 396.) 100 parts of filings of an 
alloy of 1 part of gold and 99 of copper, intimately mixed with 3*5 parts 
of tin, yields no purple with nitric acid, and a very dingy product with 
boiling oil of vitriol. An intimate mixture of tm, gold, and a large 
quantity of silver, or of 2 pts. gold, 7 tin, and 900 sugar or phosphate of 
lime, yields no purple when treated with nitric acid. Neither is the 
purple produced by heating auriferous copper with a solution of tin in 
boiling oil of vitriol, whereby the copper is dissolved, and the gold 
separated in the metallic state. (Sarzeau.) Some very much corroded 
coins of the Roman empire dug out of the ground in France, yield cupric 
oxide to aqueous ammonia when triturated with that liquid; the undis- 
solved portion consists of two powders of different densities, which may 
be separated by levigation. The lighter powder, which has a dingy red 
colour, is a mixture of silver spangles and purple of Cassius ^containing 
metallic gold and tin), which assumes a purple-red colour after the silver 
has been dissolved out by nitric acid; but the colour is often dingy from 
admixture of sulphide of silver. When the filings of the better preserved 
coins are repeatedly moistened with acetic acid and exposed to the air, 
and the resulting cupric acetate dissolved out by water, there likewise 
remains a mixture of silver-spangles and gold-purple, which, when freed 
by nitric acid from silver, and by hydrochloric acid from the iron of the 
file, exhibits a fine colour. (Sarzeau, N. J, Pharm, 3, 373.) 

Preparation. — 1. By mixing aqueous sesquichloride of iron with 
aqueous protochloride of tin till the yellow colour is converted into pale 
green, and precipitating the gold-solution with the mixture thus formed. 
(Fuchs, J. pr. Ckem. 5, 318.) This process yields the finest purple; the 
protochloride of iron contained in the liquid does not affect the product. 
(Fuchs.) One part of the Liquor ferri muriaiici of the Pkarmac. Bor. is 
mixed with 3 parts of water, and a solution of 1 pt. tin-salt in G pts. 
w^ater added, till the mixture acquires a greenish tint, after which 6 pts. 
more of water are added. (If the water were added at first, the change 
of the brownish into the greenish tint could not be so well observed.) On 
the other hand, gold is dissolved in boiling hydrochloric acid, with 
gradual addition of nitric acid— care being taken, however, to avoid as 
much as possible an excess of acid, especially of the nitric acid; the 
solution is diluted so far that 360 parts of the liquid contain 1 part of 
gold: and the tin-solution is then added, with constant stirring, as long as 
a precipitate is produced. By this process, 100 parts of gold yield 360 
parts of dried purple, soluble in ammonia, and capable of imparting a 
strong colour to glass. If the gold-solution contains only 1 part of gold 
in 450, instead of 360 parts of the liquid, a good purple is likewise 
obtained at temperatures between 30° and 35^; but at ordinary tempera- 
tures, it is not deposited; and on heating the liquid to the boiling point, it 
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falls down in red-brown flakes, whieli are not soluble in ammonia, and im- 
part but a slight colour to glass. (Capaun^ J. pr, Chem. 22, 152.) — 2. Ten 
parts of pink-salt (V, 94) are heated with 1-07 tin-foil and 40 water, till 
the tin is dissolyed, affcer which 140 parts of water are added i 

3(NH<Cl,SnCia) + Sn = SNH^Cl + 2Sii«Cl». 
On the other hand, 1*34 pt. gold is dissolved in aqua-r^gia, the abid not 
being in excefis, and a quantity of water is itdded, sufficient to bring the 
mixture up to 480 parts. Finally, the former solution is added to the 
latter slightly w^rnied, as long as a precipitate is produced. The purple, 
which is quickly deposited, weighs 4*92 parts, After Washing and drying 
at 100®; the filtrate has a very pale red colour. (BoUey, Ann, Fharm, 
39, 244.) — 3. a. A neutral solution is prepsLred of 1 part of tin in hydro- 
chloric acid; h. a solution of 2 pts. tin in cold nitrb-hjrdrochloric acid 
(1 pt. hydrochloric acid to 3 nitric), the liquid being merely heated, if 
necessary, towards the end of the process, so that the solution may not 
contain any protoxide of tin, and therefore may not pr^fci{)itate the gold- 
solution; c. 7 parts of gold are dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid 
(6 hydrochloric to 1 nitric), and the solution, which is tolerably neutral, 
diluted with 3500 parts of water. To this solution c the solution b is 
first added, and then the solution a, drop by drop, till the right colotzr is 
produced. If the quantity of a be too small, the precipitate is violet; if 
too large, it is brown. It must be washed quickly, so that the liquid may 
not act too long upon it. If the precipitate will not settle down, the mix- 
ture must be slowly poured into a glass of water, so that it may sink to 
the bottom, and the two liquids inay mix but slowly. (Buissoh, J. Pharm. 
16, 629.) The purple thus obtained weighs only 6-2 pts.; it dissolves in 
ammonia while freshj but imparts a scarcely perceptible colbur to glass- 
fluxes; the flltrate is red; but deposits no more purple on the further 
addition of protochlorlde of tin. (Capaun). — Lentin {^Sck&, J, 3, 30) 
drops fuming nitric acid into aqueous protochlorlde of tin, till a sample of 
the mixture forms a fine purple with the gold-solution, and then mixes 
the liquids. — 4. To obtain a blue precipitate, a solution (a) as netithd aS 
possible, of 3 grammes of tin in hydrochloric acid, is prepared out of con- 
tact of air, and (6) a solution as neutral as possible of 3 grammes of gold 
in aqua-regia; each of these solutions is diluted with a litre of water; 
10 measures of solution a are heated to between 50° and 60^* with 3 mea- 
i^ures of nilrlc acid; 1 measure of b is then added, and immediatelr after- 
wards water, with agitation. The indigo-blue precipitate (or violet, if 
sufficient water has not been added), must be quickly washed by decanta- 
tion, as, if left for any length of time under the liquid in an open vessel, 
it changes colour first to violet and then to purple. (Golfier Besseyre, 
Ann. Chim. Fkt/s. 54, 40; also J, pr. C/iem, 20, 65.) 

Properties, — In the moist state, dark purple-red (dark brown, accord- 
ing to Berzelius). Brown after drying. (Capaun, BoUey.) 

Obcrkampf. 
Proust. BerzeHus. Buisson. Gay-l'U&sac. viotel, put pie, 

Aa 24 .... 28-2 .... 285 .... 28*53 .... 3982 .... 79-12 

S.iO-' 76 .... 640 .... 65 9 .... 6356 .... 60-18 .... 2058 

HO .... 7-6 .... .... 7-56 

Ci .^ 5-2 .... NO* trace. 

100 .... 99-8 .... 99-6 .... 99*65 .... 10000 .... 10000 

The purple examined by Proust was obtained with gold-Solution and 
aqueous protochlorlde of tin, and well dried; that examined by Berielius 
was obtained with very weak solutions of terchloride of gold and proto- 
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chloride of tin. Buisson's purple was prepared by (3); if the tin-soltttion 
contains too much nitric acid, basic nitrate of stannic oxide is precipitated^ 
instead of the stannic oxjchloride. Baisson does not appear to hire 
looked for water, atid his amoant of chlorine is doubtful, since, according 
to Berzelius, the purple neither giyes off hydrochloric acid nor chloride of 
tin when i|i;nited. Gay-Lussac*8 purple is the product obtained from the 
alloy of gold and tin by the action of nitric acid, and dried at 100^. 
Oberkampf 's violet pUrple was obtained by precipitating the gold-solu- 
tion with excess of tin-solution; in the {^reparation of his purple product, 
the gold-solution was in excess. The analyses are partly incorrect, for 
this reason, that if an excess of stannic salt is present, an excess of stannic 
oxide is precipitated; and if the stannous salt is in excess, the brown alloy 
of gold and tin mixes with the precipitate. 

The following are the principal theories which haye been put forward 
regarding the compositioil of gold-purple : — I. It contains metallic gold 
with hydrated stannic os^ide (or, according to Buisson, with stannic oxy- 
chloride). — 1. The two substances are mechanically mixed; the very 
finely divided gold is the colouring principle, and the stimnic oxide 
assists by its interposition the development of the colour, in the same 
manner as alum in the colours called lakes, (Buisson, Sarzeau.) [In that 
case, an excess of stannic oxide would merely weaken the purple colour^ 
but could not change it into violet; moreover, in lakes, the alum is 
chemically combined with the colouring principle.] — 2. The gold is 
chemically combined with the stannic oxide. (Proust.) Gay-Lussac 
likewise supposes a combination by affinity, or at least by intimate 
adhesion. — II. The purple of Cassius contains oxidized gold. This view 
is the more probable of the two. — 1. It contains protoxide of gold. Pur- 
ple of Cassius, freed by potash from excess of stannic oxide, has the com- 
position: AuO,3SnO^-h4Aq. {see Calculation a). This is exactly the 
composition of the gold-purple obtained by boiling protoxide of gold 
with stannate of potash, or by immersing tin-foil in the solution of chlo- 
ride of gold; and the gold-purple analyzed by Berzelius contains exactly 
the double quantity of stannic acid = AuO, eSnO* + 7Aq. (Figuier.) 
[6Aq. is nearer; vide Calculation 6; but Figuiers view is in opposition to 
the observation made by Berzelius, that the purple gives off no oxygen 
when ignited.] Schweigger-Seidel (Schw, 65, 265) regards the purple of 
Cassius as stannate of aureus oxide and stannous oxide = SnO,3SnO'-}- 
AuO,2SnO'+-6Aq. — 2. The purple of Cassius contains a purple oxide of 
gold = AuO', intermediate between the protoxide and teroxide. (Ber- 
zelius, Fuchs, Desmarest.) It is composed of Au0^2Sn'0^ [perhaps also 
with 4 At. water? see Calculation cj. This formula agrees with Ober- 
kampf's analyses of the violet gold-purple. (Berzelius.) [But this is not 
the true gold-purple.] Its formula is : 2(SnO, SnO») -f- AuO», 2SnO» -|- 6 Aq. 
(Calculation d). Fuchs {Pogg, 27, 634). The formation of gold-purple 
from a mixture of hydrochlorate of auric oxide and hydrochlorate of 
sesquioxide of tin would accordingly take place as follows : 

AuO»,3HCl + 3(Sn«0«,3HCl) = [2(SiiO,StiO«) + AuO»,2Sn02] + 12HC1. 
Calculations according to the preceding hypotheses. 



At. Piguier, a. 


At. Figuier, b. 


At. Berzelius, c. 


At. Fuchs, d. 


An 1 ...199... 42-51. 


...1....199.... 27-99.. 


..1....199.... 37-20. 


... 1 .... IU7 .... ^o-ol 


8n 3... 177.... 37-82. 


... 6 .... 354 .... 49-79.. 


.4 ...236 ... 4411. 


...6....354.... 50-35 


O .... 7.... 58.... 11-97 


13 .... 104 .... 14-62.. 


..8... 64... 11-96 


12... 96... 13-66 


HO 4... 36... 7-70. 


...6... 54... 7-60.. 


.4.... 36.... 6-73. 


...6.... 54.... 7*68 



468 ....100-00 711 ....100-00 536 ....100*00 703 ,...100-00 

r2 
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DeeampoiUions. — Purple of Cassios retains its water when beated 
abore lOO^, bat gives it np at a red heat, withoai at the same time 
emitting anj permanent gas, and acquires a brick^red oolonr. (Benelios.) 
Aqna-regia dissolyes oat the gold from the ignited residae, leaving white 
stannic oxide. (Proust, Benelins.) Hydrochloric add has no action upon 
it. (Berzelins.) Berzelios regards ignited gold-puiple as a mixture of gold 
and stannic oxide, inasmuch as, at a red heat, the red oxide of gold ^ves 
np its oxygen to the sesquioxide of tin, and forms bioxide of tin ; for an 
intimate mixture of oxide of gold with a laige quantity of sulphate of 
potash likewise forms, when ignited, a red powder, from which water 
extracts the salt, and leaves metallic gold According to Fachs, the 
ignited purple is only to be regarded as de-hydrated, for mercury does 
not dissolve gold from it; the affinity of the stannic acid for the red 
oxide of gold prevents the decomposition. Gold-parple fused with nitre 
yields stannate of potash and a white globule of an alloy of gold and tin. 
(Beneelins.) It is but slightly altered by red-hot fusion with bisulphate 
of potash. It likewise remains unaltered when fused with carbonate of 
potash, and does not expel carbonic acid from that salt. (Benelins.) 
[This hct is in favour of Fuchs's theory, that ignited gold-purple still con- 
tains stannic acid in the combined sti^.] Gold-purple is blackened by 
protochloride of tin and other deoxidizing liquids. (Desmarest, J. Fharm. 
17, 219.) Aqui^regia extracts from the unignited purple all the gold, 
together with a small quantity of tin, leaviug tbe greater part of the 
stannic oxide undissolved. (Proust.) This liquid dissolves the purple 
easily, at first with a violet colour. (Buisson.) Hydrochloric acid acts 
upon it slowly, dissolving up all the tin, after long boiling, in the form of 
bioxide, free from protoxide, and leaving all the gold in the metallic 
state. (Proust, Fnchs.) [This action fisivours the views of Fuchs and 
Berzelius, and is against that of Figuier]. Boiling nitric acid brightens 
the colour of recently prepared gold-purple, and dissolves out some of the 
stannic oxide, together with a small quantity of auric oxide. (Proust.) 
Boiling dilate sulphuric acid likewise heightens the colour, and extracts a 
small quantity of stannic oxide. (Proust.) The purple while moist is not 
decomposed by long boiling with water, merely falling more quickly to 
the bottom, (b^biqnet.) Boiling potash has likewise no action on the 
moist purple. (Berzelius.) It dissolves out the excess of stannic oxide. 
(Figuier.) Mercury does not extract gold from recently prepared gold- 
purple (Proust) ; not even with the aid of heat or sunshine; neither does 
it dissolve gold out of the ignited purple. (Fuchs.) At temperatures 
between 100' and 150"^, it dissolves out all the gold from the dried and 
pulverized purple, and leaves stannic oxide. (Buisson.) At this tempera- 
ture, the mercury may exert a reducing action on the red oxide of gold. 
(Berzelius.) Gold-purple fused with 4 parts of lead-oxide and 1 part of 
borax, 3nel(is a violet glass on the addition of a large quantity of boracic 
acid, and a red glass on the addition of a large quantity of hydrate of 
potash. 

Gold-purple, while yet moist, dissolves in aqueous ammonia, forming 
a deep purple-red liquid, from which the purple separates both on 
evaporation and on the addition of acids, but not on dilution with water, 
unless the quantity dissolved is excessive. (Proust.) After drying, the 
purple is no longer soluble. (Berzelius.) The solubility of the moist 
purple is also destroyed by allowing it to freeze. (Fachs.) The purple 
obtained by treating the hydrated sesquioxide of tin with solution of 
chloride of gold (Fuchs), and that produced on dissolving an alloy of 
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gold, silver^ and tin in nitric acid (Gay-Lussac), are not solnble in 
ammonia, even while moist, the insolubility probably arising from their 
greater density. — The solution, when not completely saturated, is quite 
clear; but a perfectly saturated solution, though it appears clear by 
transmitted light, neyertheless exhibits some degree of turbidity when 
yiewed by reflected light. The solution, when left in the dark for some 
weeks, becomes decolorized from aboye downwards, while gelatinous gold- 
purple, mixed with metallic gold, falls to the bottom ; on agitation, a red 
liquid is again obtained — ^which, howeyer, quickly deposits the purple 
again — and after a while, metallic gold is precipitated^ the quantity con- 
tinually increasing. When the ammoniacal solution is kept in a stop- 
pered bottle at temperatures between 60° and 80°, the purple is more 
quickly deposited, and is not re-dissolyed on agitation. On eyaporating 
the solution at a gentle heat, the purple separates in the form of a jelly, 
no longer solnble in ammonia, but otherwise unaltered. (Berzelius, 
Lehrhuch,) The ammoniacal solution of gold-purple turns violet when 
exposed to light, and gradually deposits the whole of the gold in the 
metallic state, the transparent and colourless liquid containing ammonia 
free from stannous oxide. (Fuchs.) 

Gold and Lead. 

A. Allot of Gold and Lead. — 11 parts of gold and 1 part of lead 
form a pale yellow alloy, as brittle as glass, having a fine-grained frac- 
ture, and a density of 18*08, less therefore than the mean. The ductility 
of ^old is destroyed by admixture of -^^^j^ of lead. (Hatchett.) The lead 
oxidates when the compound is fused in the air. 

B. Telluride of Lead and Gold ? — FoUated TeUurium. — Crystal- 
line system, the square prismatic. Fig, 23, 27, 28, 30, 32, 33, and other 
forms. Specific gravity, 6*84 (Berthier) ; 7'22 (Petz). Soft and sectile, 
with a strong lustre and dark lead-grey colour; yields a powder of the 
same colour. Fuses very readily before the blowpipe, fuming, imparting 
a blue colour to the flame, and depositing a yellow film on the charcoal; 
after continued blowing, it 3rields a globule of gold. Dissolves in nitric 
acid, leaving a residue of sulphur and chloride of lead. — The want of 
accordance in the analyses, probably arising from admixture of other 
tellurium ores and sulphide of lead, renders it impossible to deduce any 
definite formula for the mineral. 

Klaproth. Brendes. Berthier. Pets. 

Pb 640 .... 55-49 .... 631 

Cu 1-3 .... 1-14 .... 1-0 

Ag 0*5 .... trace 

An 90 .... 8-44 .... 67 .... 618 to 8-51 

Te 32-2 .... 31-86 .... 130 

Sb .... .... 4*5 

S 3-0 .... 3-07 .... 11-7 

10000 Z. 10000 Z 100*0 

Gold and Iron. 

A. Alloy op Gold and Iron. — a. 11 parts of gold to 1 part of iron; 
Yellowish-grey, very extensible, hard; sp. gr. 16-885, — less than the 
mean. — b. 1 pt. gold to I pt. iron; Grey. — c. I pt. gold to 4 iron; 
Silver-white. (Lewis.) 
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B. Oarbide of Gold akd Iron. — Gold does not impToro the quality 
of steel; the preeence of more than 4 per eent of gold makes it brittle. 
(Brfont) 

C. loDO-AVRATB OF Irok. — ^Aqneous iodide of iron dissolves a large 

?|nantit7 of teriodide of gold, and yields a oryBtallinble compoond. 
Johnston.) 

Gold and Cobalt. 

A. Allot of Gold and Cobalt. — 18 parts of gold form, with 1 part 
of cobalt, a dark yellow, very brittle coqipoand; having an earthy, light 
yellow fiactare. An alloy containing -J^ of cobalt is still brittle ; ^iir ^^ 
cobalt gives a malleable compound. (Hatcbett.) 

B. Chloridb of Gold and Coba;<t. — By spontaneous evaporation 
of an aqaeous mixture of teriodide of gold and protochloride of cobalt, 
long rhombic prisms are obtained, having a deep yellow colour, and per- 
manent in the air. (Bonsdorff.) 

Gold and Nickbl. 

A. Allot of Gold and Nickel. — Tl^e two metals unite with 
facility, forming a yellowish-white, hard, very mallei^ble alloy, suscep- 
tible of a high polish, and having a magnetic power as great as that of 
nickel. (Lampadius, Schw. 10, 176.) 

B. Chloride of Gold and Nickel. — Short greenish yellow prisms, 
isomorphous with those of the corresponding magnesium-salt. (Bonsdorff.) 

Gold and Copper. 

A. Allot of Gold and Copper. — Bothe Karatirung. — In alloys of 
gold, the mark is divided into 24 carats, and the carat into 12 grains. 
Accordingly, perfectly pure gold is said to be twerUy-four caraU fine, and 
an alloy containing 18 carats of gold and 6 carats of copper or silver (or 
both together) is said to be eighteen caraUfine, &c. The addition of cop- 
per renders gold redder, harder, and more fusible. Pure copper produces 
out little diminution in the malleability of gold ; but copper containing 
lead or antimony makes it brittle. An alloy containing 22 parts of gold 
and 1 part of copper has a density of 17*157; according to Muschenbroek, 
the maximum of hardness is exhibited by an alloy of 7 pts. gold and 
1 copper. The copper cannot be completely separated from tbe alloy by 
fusion in contact with the air, nor even by cupellation with a large Quantity 
of lead; it is only when a triple weight of silver and a twenty-tour-fold 
weight of lead are simultaneously added to the alloy of gold and copper, 
that the whole of the copper sinks into the cupel, in the form of a 
compound of cupric oxide and lead-oxide. According to Macculloch, 
the copper may be superficially dissolved out of the alloy by heated 
aqueous ammonia; and by the same means, the alloy may be cleaned when 
it has become tarnished by oxidation of the copper. 

B. Allot of Gold, Copper, and Zinc. — Gold forms with brass a 
brittle, coarse-grained alloy. (Hatchett.) 
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QOLD AND MeBCURT. 

Amalgam of Gold. — Fonne4 e^ea at ordinary temperatures; most 
qnicklj, however, by tbrowipg red-hot gold-plate into heated mercury. 
A bar of gold dipped into cold mercury, quickly turns white, and is sooi^ 
completely penetrated by the mercury; but even after the lapse of a 
month, it still remains malleable, and is covered with small crystals. When 
the mercury is heated to the boiling point, it soon dissolves, and forms 
a pasty ami^lgam. (Dapiell.) Yellowish white; the amalgam containing 
6 pts. mercury and 1 gold crys^Uizes in four-sided prisms, which are 
fusible at a hjgh temperature. If the mercury be carefully distilled off, 
the gold remains in an arborescent form. — Serves for gilding by heat. 
The amalgam obtained by dipping a red-hofc gold-plate into hot mercury 
is triturated in a stone- ware mortar with salt and water, till it becomes 
perfectly bright, and then freed from excess of mercury by pressure 
through chamois-leather. 

IT A native amalgam of gold has been found in Columbia, associated 
with a platinum ore, in globules of the sife of a pea, and easily crushed 
by pressure. It gave by analysis 57*40 per cent. Hg; 38*39 Au; 5-0 Ag 

= ^^}*Hg»». (Schneider, J. pr, Chem. 43, 317.) IT 

Gold and Silver. 

A. Alloy op Gold and Silver. — Found native in the forms of 
Auriferous Silver and EUctrxim. — The alloy is also formed artificially 
(Weisse Ifaraiirung.) — Gold, by combination with silver, becomes harder, 
more sonorous, and mpre fusible; and as the proportion of silver iucreases, 
the colour quick}y passes through pale greenish yellow into white: the 
alloy exhibits a slight degree of expansion. The malleability of gold is 
less diminished by silver than by any other metal. The maximum of 
hardness is foun^ in the aUoy containing 2 pts. of gold to I of silver. 
(Muschenbroek.) An alloy of 1 pt. gold and from 3 to 4 pts. silver, 
spits when suddenly cooled after fusion (p. ] 37). (G. Rose, Pogg, 23, 181.) 
— [For the separation of the two metals, see pp. 201 — 204.] 

When gold-powder and silver-powder are welded together by WoUas- 
toD's process for platinum, a damasked metal is obtained; but at the 
points of contact of the gold and silver, an alloy is formed; the metals are 
therefore capable of uniting at temperatures far below their melting 
points. (Tournet, Ann. Chim. Fhys. 75, 435.) 

The native alloy of Gold and Silver exhibits the crystalline forms of 
the two metals, and a very variable proportion of them; and accordingly 
presents great diversity of specific gravity and colour. The assumption 
of definit.e stoichiometrical proportions, to which Boussingault was led by 
his analyses of Columbian ores {Ann, Chim. Phyg. 34, 408; 45, 440), has 
been shown by the more elaborate analyses of Gustav Rose to be inadmis- 
sible. Here follow the analyses, beginning with those of nearly pure 

native gold. [Those marked with a star are added by the translator.] 

«. b.* c. d. e. f. g\ 

Au.... 98-96 .... 98-3 .... 98 .... 95*33 .... 95*30 .... 94*41 .... 94*09 

Ag.... 0*16 .... 1*7 .... 2 .... 4*34 .... 3*86 .... 5*23 .... 5*55 

-B- 0*0*^1 "" '"* "" 0*33 .... 0*84 .... 0*36 .... 0*36 



99*52 .... 1000 ... 100 .... 100-00 .... 10000 .... 100*00 .... 100 00 
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a. From the gold-sand of Schabrowski, near Katharinenbnrg; sp. <rr. 
1 9*099; after fusion 19*10. (Rose.) — 6. Locality unknown. (Levol, A". 
Ann, Chim, Phys. 27, 310.) — c. From Bncaramanga. (Boussingault.) — 
d» From the Ural, in rhombic dodecahedrons, of sp. gr. 18*791, after 
fusion. (Awdejew, Pogg, 53, 153.) — e. From the Ural; dodecahedrons; 
sp. gr. 18*771, before fusion; 18*892, after fusion. (Awdejew.)—/. From 
the gold-sand of Boruschka, near Nischne-Tagil; sp.gr. 18*44. (Rose.) — 
g. From the Ural; dodecahedrons. (Awdejew.) 

A.* t. k. I. m. ft. o.* 

Au.... 94*00 .... 93*78 .... 93*75 .... 93*66 .... 93-54 .... 93*34 .... 930 
Ag.... 5-85 .... 5*94 .... 6*01 .... 6*72 .... 5*62 .... 6*28 .... 6*7 

^'^ * * •* ^'^^l 0-24 0-52 0-80 / ^'^ 

Fe .... .... 004 f " "'** • "^^ •• "**" •* t 0*32 

Pt 0*15 

100-00 .... 99-84 .... 100*00 .... 99*90 .... 99*96 .... 100*00 .... 99*7 

7t. From Senegal. (Levol.) — i. From Beresow. (Rose.) — k, I, and m. 
From the Ural; dodecahedrons. (Awdejew.) — n. From Katharinenbnrg. 
(Rose.) — 0. From California; sp. gr. 16*23. (Rivot, Ann, Min, [4], 16, 
127.) 

p.* q. r, #.* /. u, r.* 

Au.... 93 .... 92*80 .... 9271 .... 927 .... 92-60 .... 92-47 .... 92*32 

Ag... 7 .... 7*02 .... 6-51 .... 6-9 .... 7*08 .... 7*27 .... 6*17 

Cu.... .... 0*06) ^.-Q .... 0-4 .... 0-02 .... 0-18 .... 

Fe... .... 0*08 j • "' ... .... 006 .... 0-08 .... 0*78 

Too .... 99-96 .... 100-00 .... 100-0 .... 99*76 .... 100*00 .... 99*27 

jE>. From California; sp. gr. 16*33; this sample contained 1*66 per 
cent, of sand and oxide of iron, mechanicallj mixed with it. (Teschema- 
cher, Cltem. Soc, Qu, J, 2, 193.) — g. From Katharinenbnrg. (Rose.) — 
r. From the Ural; dodecahedrons; sp. gr. 18*11; increased by fusion to 
18*399. (Awdejew.) — s. From CaJifomia. (Levol.) — t. From the gold- 
sand of Pawlowsk, near Beresow. (Rose.) — u. From the gold-sand of 
Nikolaiewsk, near Minsk. (Rose.) — v. From the river-sand of the county 
of Wicklow, in Ireland; sp. gr. 16*34 (Mallet, FhU. Mag. J. 37, 393.) 

a. b. c. d,* e, f, g.* 

Au... 9201 .... 91-9 .... 91-88 .... 91*4 .... 9136 .... 91*21 .... 91*0 

Ag.... 7*52 .... o*l .... o-Qo .... 0-5 .... o-od .... o-U<S .... O*/ 

Cu ... 0*30 .... .... 0-091 A.nq li'iR n»% 

Fe... 017 .... .... tracef • • •' " ^^ •• " '° - " "* 

10000 .... 1000 .... 100-00 .... 99-9 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 .... 100*0 

a. From Bncharia. (Rose.) — b. This is probably the composition of 
the electrum from Quiebralmo; also of that from Giron. (Boussingault.) — 
c. From Beresow. (Rose.) — d. From California; sp. gr. 16*65. (Rivot.) — 
e. From the gold-sand of Boruschka; sp. gr. 17*955, increasing by fusion 
to 17*965. (Rose.)—/. From the Ural; dodecahedrons; sp. gr. 17'74; 
after fusion, 18*35. (Awdejew.) — g. From the North of Brazil. (Levol.) 

A.* t.* k, i* w.* ji. o.* 

Au 90-96 .... 90-9 .... 90-76 .... 90*12 .... 89-61 .... 89-35 .... 89*1 

Ag 904 .... 87 .... 9-02 .... 9-01 .... 10-05 .... 10-65 .... 10*5 

Cu .... ) 0*99 "" 0*87 .... trace 

Fe .... 0-2 f •■ "^^ .... .... trace .... 0*2 

100-00 .... 99-8 .... 10000 .... 100-00 .... 9966 .... 100*00 .... 99*8 
h. From California; after deduction of 3*7 percent, of sand. (Oswald, 
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^ogg. 78, 96.)— ». From California; ep. gr. 51*7. (Rivot.)— ifc. From 
Boruschka; sp. gr. 17'588; after fusion, 17 '745. (Rose.) — I. From Cali- 
fomia. (Henry, FML, Mag, «/. 34, 205.)---m. From California. (Hofmann, 
Ann. Fharm, 70, 255.) — n. From the gold-sand of Nikolajewsk; sp. gr, 
17*484; after fusion, 17*725. (Rose.)— ho. From California; sp. gr. 17*55. 
(Rivot) 

p, q. r. «. /. If. 9. 

An.... 88-65 .... 88-58 .... 88-24 .... 88-15 .... 87-40 .... 87*94 .... 87-31 
Ag... 10-64 .... 11-42 .... 11-76 .... 11-85 .... 12-07 .... 12-06 .... 1212 

V/U.... U*UV .... ...a .... .... U'vaf .... .... U'Uo 

Fe.... 0*35 .... .... .... .... trace .... .... 0*24 

99-73 .... 10000 .... 10000 ...,100-00 .... 99*56 ...100-00 .... 9975 

p. From the Newinsk mine. — q. From Llano. (Boussinganlt.)— 
r. From Malpeso; sp. gr. 14*706 [11. (Boussinganlt.) — «. From Baja, 

\. From r 



near Pamplona. (Boussinganlt.) — t. From the gold-sand of Andrejewski, 
near Miask; sp. gr. 17*402; after fusion, 17'542. (Rose.) — u. From Rio 
Sucio ; sp. gr. 14*690 [?]. (Boussinganlt.)— tf. From Crazuschka, near 
Nischne Tagil. (Rose.) 





a* 




*.• 


e. 




d. 




«. 


/• 




^ 


Au .... 


86-8 


••*• 


86-57 .... 86-10 


■ * ■ ■ 


84*89 


• ■•• 


84-5 '.... 


84-5 


■•■• 


83-85 


Ag .... 


11-3 


• ••■ 


12-33 .. 


.. 13-19 


• ■•■ 


14-68 


• ••• 


15-5 .... 


15*3 


■ ■•• 


16*15 


Cu .... 


0-9 


•*•• 


0-29 \ 


trace 


• •■ ■ 


0*04 


• «•• 


• »■• 




• ••• 


trace 


Fd .... 




«• « 


0-24 / 


• ••• 


0*13 


• ••• 


■ ■•• 




■•*• 


trace 



99-0 .... 99-43 .... 99-29 .... 9974 .... 1000 .... 99*8 .... 10000 

a. Gold-laminsB, from Senegal. (lievol.) — h. From California; sp. gr. 
15*63. (Henry.)— <?. From the gold-sand of Petropawlowsk, near Bogos- 
lowsk; sp. gr. 16*896; after fusion, 16*964. (Rose.)— <i. From the St. 
Barbara mine at Fiises, in Transylvania. (Rose.) — e. From Ojas Ancas. 
(Boussinganlt.)—/. Gold-dust from Senegal. (Lerol.) — g. From the gold- 
sand of Boruschka; sp. gr. 17'061. (Rose.) 

h, f. *. f. M. ft. O. 

Au 82*4 .... 82-1 .... 79-00 .... 76-41 .... 74-4 .... 74 .... 73-68 

Ag 17 6 .... 17-9 .... 20-34 .... 23-12 .... 25*6 .... 26 .... 26*32 

Pp 60 > . 

JFC ........ .... .... , l>l<MJC .... .... .... 

1000 .... 100-0 .... 100-00 .... 99*56 .... 100*0 .... 100 .... 10000 

h. From Trinidad, near Sta. Rosa de Osos. (Boussinganlt.) — i. From 
Vega de Sapia. (Boussinganlt.) — k. From the Ural; tetrahedrons; sp. gr. 
after hammering, 16*03. (Awdejew.) — I. From Titiribi, in Columbia. 
(Rose.) — m. From the Sebastian mine at Marmoto. Crystals of a brass- 
yellow colour. (Boussinganlt.) — n. From Titiribi. (Boussinganlt.)— > 
0. From Guamo. (Boussinganlt.) 

p. g. r, 9. t. u. 9, w. X. 

Au .... 73*45 .... 73-4 .... 70*86 .... 64-93 .... 64-52 .... 64 .... 60*98 .... 60-49 .... 28 
Ag .... 26M8 .... 26-6 .... 28-30 .... 35*07 .... 35-48 .... 86 .... 38*38 .... 38*74 .... 72 



• Cu 
Fe 



I.... .... .... A.Qji ■"' •••* ••"• •••* I n.*''y •••* 

J ' * . • •••• •••• ••■• •••• ••«• •••• \M %3%M f • • ■ • 



99-93 ....100*0 ....10000 ....100*00 ....100*00 ...100 .... 99*69 ....100*00 ....100 

p. From Marmato; cubes and octohedrons of specific gravity 12*666. 
(Boussinganlt.) — q. From Otra Mina, near Titiribi. (Boussingault.) — 
r. From the Ural; octohedrons; sp. gr. after fusion, 15'627. The alloys 
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richer in gold crystallize in dodecahedrons; those which contain less gold, 
in tetrahedrons and octohedrons. (Awdeiew.)— «. From Bta. Rosa de 
Osos; sp. ffr. 14149 [f]. (Boussingault.) — t From Transjlyania. 
(BouBsingaaTt.) — u. Electram from Schlangenberg, in Siberia. (Klaproth.) 
— V. From Sivanowski, in the Altai mountains; sp. gr. after fusion, 
14*556. (Rose.) — w. From Verospatak, in Transylvania. (Rose.) — 
X. Aariferous Silver from Konigsberg. (Fordyce.) 

B. Telluride op Gold and Silver. — a. Auriferous Tdluride of 

Silver, — ^Found in indistinct crystals, which appear to belong to the 

oblique prismatic system; they have a semi-con choidal fracture, and vary 

in density from 8 72 to 8*83. Sometimes slightly malleable, sometimes 

not at all. Have a stronger lustre and somewhat darker colour than 

pure telluride of silver. (Petz, J^ogg. 57, 470.) 

Pete. 
Trom Nagyag. 

5Ag 640 .... 48!0Q 46-7p 

Au 199 .... 1772 18-2P 

6te 384 .... 54-19 :.. 3408 

5AgTe,AuTe 1123 .... 10000 100*00 

6. Graphic Tellurium* — Acute rhombohedrons {Fig. 151); also obtuse 
rhombohedrons, with an axis of only half the length of the former, and 
truncated. (Fig, 142.) (Breithaupt, Schw, 52, 170.) According to 
others, the mineral belongs either to the right prismatic ox tjie oblique 
prismatic system of crystallization, and crystallizes in needles. Sp. gr. 
8'28. (Petz.) Soft and sectile. Colour, light steel-grey. When it is 
heated in an open tube, a grey sublimate of tellurium collects in the pnrt 
of the tube immediately adjoining, and in the farther part, a ivhite subli- 
mate of tellurous acid, which fuses into transparent drops. Fuses upon 
charcoal, emitting a slightly acid odour, not resembling that of horse- 
radish; covers the charcoal with a white deposit; and is reduced to a dark 
grey metallic globule, which is converted by long blowing into a pale 
yellow alloy of gold and silver, exhibiting incandescence at the moment 
of solidification. (Berzelius.) Dissolves in aqua-regia, with separation of 
chloride of silver, and forms a solution which gives a white precipitate on 
dilution with water. 











Pet2. 


Klaproth. 


, Berzelius. 


Graphie Tellurium^ 


from Offenbanya. 




a. b. 






Ag 


104 .... 


1.^85 




11-47 .... 11-31 


10 


.... 11-53 


Au 


199 .... 


26-50 




86-97 .... 26-47 


30 


.... 2400 


7Te 


448 .... 


59-65 




1S9-97 .... 58-81 


60 


.... 51*50 


Pb 








0-2.5 .... 2-75 


• >•• 


.... 1-50 


Cu ; 








0-76 .... 






Sb 








0-58 .... 0-66 


► 


.... 11-47 


Fe; As; S 








• ■•« 







AgTeSAuTe*? 751 .... 10000 .... 10000 ....10000 .... 100 .... 100-00 

The mineral a was made up of fine needles; b of thick needles. (Petz, 
Fogg, 57, 472.) Part of the silver appears to be replaceable by copper 
and lead. 

e. White Tellurium. — Crystalline system the right prismatic 1 Crys- 
tallizes in needles. Sp. gr. 7*99 to 8*33. Soft, brittle. Colour, silver- 
white, inclining to yellow. Before the blowpipe, it behaves like Foliated 
Tellurium, excepting that it does not give off sulphurous acid. (Berzelius.) 
Dissolves in nitric acid^ leaving a residue of gold. 
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White Tellurium. Petx. KUproth. 

Nagyag. a. b. e. d, e. 

kg 104 .... 15-14 .... 14-68 .... 10-69 .... 747 .... 10-40 .... 1278 .... 8-50 

Au 199 .... 28-97 .... 24-98 .... 88-98 .... 27-10 .... 25-31 .... 2962 .... 2675 

6Te 384 .... 55-89.... 55-39 .... 48-40 .... 51-52 .... 4454 .... 49-96 .... 4475 

Pb .... 2-54.... 3-51.... 8-16 .... 11-21 .... 13-82 .... 19-50 

Sb .... 2-6Q.... 8-42.... 5-75.... 8-54.... 3*82.... 

SA.RA 
«••■•■•••«•••«■• •■•• •••# ••«• •••• •••• •■•■ •••• vt/V 



AgTe»,AuTe» 687 ....lOO'OO ....10000 ....10000 ....10000 ....10000 ...10000 ....10000 

a. Long white prisms, of sp. gr. 8 -27. — h. White, thick prisms, sp. gr. 
7'99. — c. Short, yellqwish pri9m8, with leas distinct cleavage; sp. gr. 8*33. 
— d. and e. Light yellow, crude masses, exhibiting no cleavage. The 
silver is partly replaced by lead, and the tellurium by antimony [?1. 
White Tellurium and Graphic Tellurium are probably the same mineral, 
their common formula being AgTe,2AuTe*. (Pet?, Pogg. 57, 473.) — 
According to the atomic weight of gold, adopted in this Handbook, the 
preceding formula should be: AgTe,AuTe*=: AgTe*,AuTe'; but for this, 
the proportion of tellurium given by the analyses ot White 'tellurium is 
too small; hence the formula AgTe , AuTe' is to be preferred. 

C. Allot dp Gold, SavER, and Copper. — The combination of gold 
with copper and silver together, is attended with a greater amount of 
expansion than the combination with copper alone. 22 pts. of ffold with 
1 silver and 1 copper fo^^ an alloy whose specific gravity is 17*344. The 
alloy is hard, and inclines to yellow, red, or white, accordingly as the 
gold, copper, or silver predominates. 

D. Amalgam op Gold and Silver. — A solution of 1 loth (4 o«.) 
of gold in 100 pounds of mercury is liquid, and may be completely 
squeezed through leather. But if 8 loth of silver be likewise dissolved 
in the liquid, and the product pressed tbrouffh leather, 5^5 loth of amal- 
gam remain in the leather, containing 1 loth of gold and 7*5 loth of 
silver. The whole of the gold, together with the greater part of the 
silver, is therefore separated in the form of a solid amalgam. (Wehrle, 
Zeitschr, Fhys, Math. 9, 41*.) 



Other Compounds of Gold. 
With Platinum, Palladium, Bhodium, Iridium, and Osmium. 
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Chapter XXXIX. 



PLATINUM. 



Memoirs retailing to PlcUifium^ Palladium^ Rhodium^ Iridiurrij and 

Osmium together. 

Fourcroj & Yauquelin. Ann. Chim. 48, 177; also A. GM^ 2, 269. — 
Ann. Chim. 50, 5; also A. GehZ^ 2, 262. — Ann. du. Mus. d'hist. not. 

7, 401; also GOb. 24, 209; also N. Gehl, 2, 672. 

Yauquelin. — Decomposition of Platinum-ore. Ann, Chim, 88^ 167; also 
Schw. 12, 265; also A. Tr. 24, 1, 273.— Ann. Chim. 89, 150; also 
Schw. 24, 21. 

Berzelius. — Decomposition of Platinum-ore, and examination of the indi- 
vidual metals composing it. Fogg. 13, 435 and 527; 15, 208. 

Osann. — Russian Platinum-ore and new metals contained therein. Fogg. 

8, 505; 11, 311; 13, 283; 14, 329; 15, US.^Eastn. Arch. 10, 100; 
16, 129. 

Clans. — Ruthenium, a new metal contained in Platinum-ore. Fogg. 64, 
192; 65, 200; abstr. Jahresher. 25, 205; Ann. Fharm. 56, 257. — 
Contributions to the Chemistry of the Platinum-metals. Ann. Fharm. 
63, 337. 

Memoirs relating exclusively to Flatinum. 

Th. Scheffer. — Abhandl. d. Schwed. Ah. d. Wissensch. Hamb. & Leipz. 

1755. B. ] 4, s. 275. 
Marggraf. — Chymische Schriflen. Berl. 1761, 1, 1. 
Bergman. — Opusc. 2, 166. 

Fourcroj & Vauquelin. — Ann. Chim. 48, 177; 49, 188. 
Graf Yon Sickiugen. Versu^^ uber die Flaiina. Mannheim, 1782. 
Proust. — Ann. Chim. 38, 146 and 225; also Scher. J. 7, 256.— .-4n». Chim. 

49, 177; also N. GeU, 1, 347. 
Berzelius. — Oxygen and Chlorine-compounds of Platinum. Schw. 7, B5\ 

34, 81. — Platinate of Potash. Jahreshericht, 9, 110. 
Edmund Davy.— rPhosphide and Sulphide of Platinum. FhU. Mag.; also 

Schw, 10, 382. — Platinum-salts. FhU. Mag. 20, 350. — Fulminating 

Platinum. Ann. FhU. 9, 229; also Schw. 19, 91. — Platinum-black, 

Protoxide of Platinum, and Sulphate of Platinum. FhU. Trans. 1820; 

Schw. 31, 340. 
Yauquelin. — Sulphide of Platinum. Ann. Chim. Fhys. 5, 260; also Schw. 

20, 394; also iV. Tr. 2, 2, 325.— Chloride of Platinum and Bioxide 

of Platinum. Ann. Chim. Fhys. 5, 264; also Schw. 20, 398. — Triple 

salts of Platinum and Sulphate of Platinum. Ann. Chim. Fhys. 5, 

392; also Schw. 20, 451. 
W. Dbbereiner. — Platinum-black. Schw. 54,414; 63,476. — J.pr.Chem. 

1, 114; 369.— ^nn. Fharm. 2, 1; 14, 10; 17, 67.— Fogg. 28, 181; 

36, 308 and 548. — Spongy Platinum. J. pr. Chem. 17, 158; 28, 165. 

— Chloride of Platinum with Alkalis. Schw. 66, 289. — Fogg. 28, 180. 
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— Bioxide of Platinam, with Sulphurous Acid. J. pr. Chem. 15, 

315. 
Fischer. — Chloride of Platinum. Fogg. 9, 256; Schw. 53, 108. — Platinum 

sal-ammoniac. Kcutn. Arch, 14, 150. 
Bonsdorff.— Salts of Chloride of Platinum. Pogg. 17, 250; 19, 337.— 

Salts of Bromide of Platinum. Fogg, 19, 343. 
Gros. — Ammonio-salts of Protoxide of Platinum. Ann. Fharm, 27> 241; 

also Ann. Chim, Fhys. 69, 204. 
Reiset. — Ammonio-salts of Protoxide of Platinum. Compt, rend. 10, 870; 

also Ann. Fharm. 36, 111; also J, pr, Chem. 20, 50. — Compt, rend. 

11, 711; 18, 1100; also N". Ann, Chim. Fhys. 11, 417. 
Pejrone. — Ammonio-ssJts of Protoxide of Platinum. Ann. Fharm. 51, 1; 

55, 205; 61, 178. 
Raewsky . — Ammonio-salta of Protoxide of Platinum. iV. Ann. Chim. Fhy^, 

22, 278; ahstr. Compt. rend. 23, 353; 24, 1151; also Ann. Fharm. 

64, 309; 68, 316. — ^Oerhardt's Obsenrations thereon. N, J. Fharm. 

14, 315. 
Laurent & Gerhardt. — ^Action of Ammonia on Chloroplatinate of Ammo* 

nium. Ann, Fharm, 73, 223; J. pr. Chem. 46, 511; Compt. rend. 

trar. Chim. 1849, 113. 
Gerhardt — Researches on the Ammoniacal compounds of Platinum. 

Compt. rend. trar. Chim. 1849, 273; abstr. Compt. rend, 31, 241. — 

Ann. Fharm. 76, 307. 



History, Crude Flatina (Spanish diminutive of Flata, silver) was 
discovered in the auriferous sand of the river Pinto: it was first brought 
to Europe in 1741, under the name of Platina del Finto, and was chiefly 
examined by Watson, Scheffer, Lewis, Margpaf, Bergman, Sickingen, 
Mussin-Pouschkin, Fourcroy & Vauquelin, WoUaston, Descotils, Tennant, 
Berzelius, Edmund Pavy, and Dbbereiner. 

Sources. 1, Platinum occurs pure and native, mixed only with palla- 
dium, in Brazil. (Wollaston, Schw, 1, 364.) — 2. In combination with 
palladium, rhodium, iridium, osmium, ruthenium, iron, copper, and lead, 
and sometimes with silver, — mixed also with grains of osmium-iridium, 
gold, titaniferous iron, chrome-iron-ore, hyacinth, spinelle, and quartz, 
and with gold-amalgam, which remains behind after the extraction of the 
gold by mercury, — in Crude Flatinum-ore, or Crude Flatina, or in 
FUUiniferous sand. The latter is found chiefly in rivers and alluvial 
deposits ; seldom in the rock. In the Pinto; in the gold-wa»hings of 
Barbacoas, in the province of Antioquia; in the province of Choco, in New 
Granada; and in the provinces of Matto Grosso and Minas Geraes, in 
Brazil. In veins of manganese in the weathered syenite near Sta. Rosa 
de Osos, in the Columbian province of Antioquia (Boussingault, Ann. 
Chim. Fhys. 32, 204) ; in the valley of the Jaky, in St. Domingo ( Vau- 
qnelin, Schw. 1, 362); on the western declivity of the Ural, partly in 
alluvial deposits, partly injected into greenstone and serpentine (comp. 
G. Rose, Fogg. 34, 380);— on the Ratoo mountain, in Borneo. The gold- 
sand in the north of Ava is likewise interspersed with iron-black, magnetic 
grains, containing about 20 per cent, of platinum and 60 per cent, of 
iridium. (Prinsep, Fogg. 34, 380.) The gold-sand of the Rhine contains 
W^o ®^ platinum. (Fr. Dobereiner, N. Br. Arch. 25, 57.) The palla- 
dium obtained from the gold of the Wilhelm works on the Harz contains 
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a small quantity of platinum. (Berzelius^ P^^g^ 34^ 380.) D'Angy &, 
Villain {Pogg> 31, 16) found platinum in the galena of Consolens and 
Alloue, in the Dept. de la Charente; Berthier and Descotils did not find 
it in this ffaiena, but they discovered it in the manganese of Alloue, 
Epenede, Platiyeille, and Melle, of the Depts. Cfaarente and Deux S^Tres. 
Vauqaelin's statement {Ann, Chintz. 60, 817) respecting th^ occurrence of 
platinum in a silyer-ore from Guadaleanal in Spain, appears, from the 
more recent observations of Berzelius (Z^tfAr6. 1826, 2, 168) to be doubtful. 
IT Platinum has also been found in the gold- washings of Mr. Ertrin's 
works, in Ruthetford county, N. America. (Shepard, SUL Ann. J. [2], 
2, 253.) According to Molnir (Haidinger^s BeriekU, 3, 412) platinum 
occurs associated' i^ith nickeliferous native iron, in the auriferous sand 
of Ohl^pian, in Hungary. Kapetzky & Kapera (Haid. Ber. 8, 439) deny 
the existence of the platinuin, and dtat^ that the iron contains no 
nickel. Moln^r, however, on repeating his experiments (Haid. Ber. 8, 
475), extracted 34 grains of small crystals of magnetic iron, which had 
particles of platinum adhering to them, and from which he prepared the 
chloroplatinate of ammonium j h<9 likewise repeatd his statement regarding 
the nickel. From the recent investigations of Pettenkofer {Pogg. 74, 316) 
it would appear that platinum is much more widely distributed than has 
hitherto been supposed; all silver, excepting that which has been sub- 
jected to the particular process of purification described by Pettenkofer, 
appears indeed to contain platinum (comp. pp. 202, 203). IT 

Compoiition qf crude Platinum Ore, 

Berzelius. Svanbere. 

Oya, hfi, b, e, d, e, f, 

Plotinum 78*94 .... 7358 .... 86-50 .... 84*30 .... 86-16 .... 84-34 .... 55*44 

Palladium 0-28 .... 0*30 .... 1-JO .... 1*06 .... 0-35 .... 166 .... 0*49 

Rhodium 0-86.... 1*15.... 1*15.... 3*46 .... 2*16.... 3-13.... 6*86 

Iridinm 4*97 .... ^'35 .... .... 1-46 .... 1-09 .... 2*58 .... 27*79 

Osmium .... .... ...; 1*03 .... 6*97 .... 0*19 .... trace 

Iron 11*04 .... 12*98 .... 8-32.... 5*31 .... 803.... 7*52.... 4-14 

Copper 0*70.... 5*20.... 0*45.... 0*74 .... 0*40.... trace.... 8*30 

Manganese .... .... .... .... 0*10 .... 0*31 .... 

Osmium-iridium 1-96 ) o.^a J ^'^^ •■•• •— ^'^^ •— 1*^^ — • 

Grains of sand.... j t •••• ^-60 .... 

Lime .... 0*12 .... 

98-75 .... 97-80 .... 9892 .... 98-08 .... 10M7 ....101*29 

a. From Nischne Tagilsk, in the Ural, distinguished by a very dark 
^roy colour : a are the noti-magnetic grains, 0. the magnetic grains, 
some of them possessing very strong polaritjr. — h. From Goroblogadat, in 
the Ural, perfectly non-magnetic. — c. From Barbacoas, consisting of rery 
lar^re grains. The osmium-iridium in these three ores is in the form of 
grains and spangles. The spangles are partly fused into the true groins 
of the platinuin ore, and are left behind when it is dissolved in boiling 
(iqua-re^ia; part of the osmium and iridium is, however, chemically com- 
hined with the platinum, and this portion is attacked when the platinum 
is dissolved. The loss partly arises from volatilisation of osmium. (Ber- 
zelius.) — d. From Choco, freed from iron-ore by the magnet.— «. From 
the Pinto. After separation of the iron-ore, there remained a mixture of 
grains of various kinds; a. Rounded grains, having considerable lustre^ 
and a colour inclining to lead-grey; sp. gr. 17'88: the analysis of these 
is given under e, (/9. Angular grains, of a light grey colour, and little 
lustre; sp. gr. 17*08; y. Hough grains^ somewhat yellowish, but with 
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black points; sp. gr. 14*24; d. Black, shining grainsj of sp. gr. 7'99. — 
/*. The so-called osmiuni-iridittm, from Soath America; sp. gr. 1694. 
(Svanberg, Pogg, 36, 46.) 

[Analyses of Siberian platinnm-orea by Oainn. {Poffg, 8» SCS \ 13, 283 ; 14, 829 ; 
Ka$tn. Arch, 16, 129.)] 

According to Vanquelin, the American platinnm-ore also contains 
lead, a i^tement which Gmelin has confirmed. Wbhler likewise 
observed silter in the American platinnm-ore^ and grains of auriferous 
silver in that from Siberia; Schneider fonnd a native amalgam of gold in 
the platinum-ore from Columbia (p. 247). 

Analyns df Piatinum-orey dnd Preparation of Platinum^ Palladium^ 

Rhodium^ Chmium^ and Iridium, 

A. According to Vauquetin, Wollaston^ and others, 

1. The platinum-ore freed by the magnet from the greater part of the 
iron-ore, is treated with cold, dilute aqua-regia, which extracts gold, mer- 
cury, and a certain quantity of iron. When ^American platinum ore is 
digested on the traier-bath for several days with strong hydrochloric acid, 
renewed from time to time, as long as the liquid acquires a brown colour, 
a solution is formed containing a very large quantity of iron, a consi- 
derable quantity of toianganese, a small quantity of lead, copper, mercury, 
and platinum, — aiid on levigating the ore with watery a white powder is 
obtained, donsistiiig df titanic acid containing chromium. The ore thus 
treated, leaves^ on subsequent digestion with aqua-reffia, only 2*6 per 
cent, of insoluble residue, cotisisting of shining scales and a small quantity 
of black powder, whereasj if the previous treatment were omitted, 4*2 per 
cent, of residue wbuld be left (Gm.). 

2. The platina Is then dried, and> according to Vauquelin, mixed in a 
retort with four times its weight of aqua-regia, containing \ hydrochloric 
acid of 22° Bm. to ^ fuming nitric acid of 44^ Bm. The liquid is gently 
warmed after a while, theh more strongly to dtive off the excess of acid, 
the heat being continued till the solution is so far concentrated as to 
solidify on cooling. (It is better, however, to follow Berzeliua's plan of 
covering the platiniferous sand only with hydrochloric acid, and adding 
the nitric acid from time to time; otherwise a large quantity of chlorine 
will be lost.) The residue is treated with water to dissolve out the soluble 
portion. (When this residue is treated with water, an evolution of chlo- 
rine often takes place, because the bichloride of palladium produced by 
the action of the acid is thereby partially decomposed: Berzelius,) The 
portion which remains undissolved is repeatedly treated in the same 
manner with corresponding quantities of aqua-regia, till the liquid no 
longer acquires a brown colour, whereupon a black powder (OJ) amount- 
ing to -^ of the whole, remains undissolved. The acid liquid (Oist,) 
which passes over in these distillations, contains, according to Laugier 
{Ann, Chim. 89, 191) a small quantity of osmic acid. 

3. The hydrochloric acid solution containing platinum, palladium, 
rhodium, and a small quantity of iridium, also iron, copper, mercury, 
and lead (it must be as free as possible from excess of acid) is either 
treated according to Wollaston's more recent method, by tieutralizing any 
excess of acid that may be present, and adding cyanide of mercury, 
whereby the palladium is precipitated in yellowish- white flakes of cyanide 
of palladium (often not appearing till after some time), which when 
washed and ignited yield PcUiadium; 
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4. Or, according to Wollaston's older method, and according to Van- 
quelin*8 method, the hydrochloric acid eolntion, without previons precipi* 
tation of the palladium, but merely diluted with ^ater in the proportion 
of 10 parts of water to 1 part of the concentrated solution, is mixed with 
a solution of sal-ammoniac, whereby the greater part of the platinum is 
thrown down in the form of platinum-^al-ammoniac Berzelius recom- 
mends the previous addition of a little nitric acid, to prevent the admix- 
ture of iridium with the precipitate. Cloud (Schw, 43, 316 ; also GUb. 
72, 253) employs a solution of sal-ammoniac saturated at a boiling heat, 
and separates the precipitate quickly from the liquid, before the latter 
has time to deposit any salts of rhodium or palladium. 

5. The yellow precipitate well washed with cold water, and then 
ignited, yields Platinum, Cloud purifies the product by repeated so- 
lution in aqua-regia, precipitation by sal-ammoniac, and ignition of the 
precipitate. 

6. From the liquid separated from the yellow precipitate (according 
to Wollaston, a small quantity of gold may be separated therefrom by- 
neutralizing with carbonate of soda and adding green vitriol), the whole 
of the noble metals are separated in the form of a black powder (Red) 
by immersing in it a plate of iron ( Vauquelin) or of zinc (Wollaston). 

7. Cloud cupels the black powder thus obtained (Med) with four times 
its weight of silver, and a ^[uantity of lead sufficient for the separation of 
the base metals ; rolls the resulting alloy, consisting of silver, palladium^ 
platinum, rhodium, a small quantity of gold [and iridium ?] into thin 
plates j treats these plates repeatedly with boiling nitric acid ; throws 
down the silver from the solution by hydrochloric acid, and then, after 
filtering, precipitates the palladium oy caustic potash or cyanide of mer- 
cury J digests the undissolved portion, consisting of platinum, rhodinm, 
gold [and iridium f ] in aqua-regia, whereupon the Ehodium [and iridium ?] 
ia left behind ; and precipitates Platinum from the solution by sal-am- 
moniac, and Gold by green vitriol. 

8. Vauquelin and Wollaston wash the black powder (Bed) with cold 
water, and afterwards boil it with water to dissolve out the platinum-sal- 
ammoniac, which has been precipitated together with the black powder 
in consequence of abstraction of acid. They then treat the precipitate 
with cold nitric acid, thereby dissolving out iron, copper, lead, and a 
small quantity of palladium, and afterwards with cold hydrochloric acid^ 
which, besides iron and copper, likewise takes up a small quantity of 
palladium, platinum, and rhodium, these metals, according to Wollaston^s 
opinion, havin/j^ been partly precipitated, not in the metallic state, but 
as oxides. The powder, after another washing with water, is next heated, 
whereupon, according to Vauquelin, chloride of copper, calomel, metallic 
mercury, and a black substance resembling osmium, are separated. 

9. According to Wollaston's older process for preparing palladiuni, 
the powder (Red) purified in the manner just described, is treated with a 
mixture of hydrochloric acid and nitre, which leaves undissolved the 
chloride of platinum and potassium produced by its own action, and 
yields a solution chiefiy consisting of palladium and rhodium. This 
solution, when evaporated, deposits crystals of chloride of palladium and 
potassium, which may be distinguished by their two colours, and mecha- 
nicaUy separated from the other crystals, after which the oxide of palla- 
dium is mechanically separated by potash, then washed, and converted by 
Ignition into metallic Palladium, 

1 0. If the palladium has been separated by (7), the xemaining crystal* 
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Hzed and un crystallized mass may be ignited with water, and dissolved 
in aqua-regia. When the palladium has been separated by (3), the 
powder (Red) is likewise dissolved in aqua-regia. To separate the 
rhodium from such a solution, WoUaston then adds common salt, and 
obtains by evaporation chlororhodiate of sodium, a small quantity of 
chloroplatinate and chloropalladite of sodium, together with protochloride 
of copper and sesquichloride of iron. The last four salts are removed 
by triturating and agitating the mass with alcohol of 84 per cent., 
while the chlororhodiate of sodium remains behind. From the solution 
of this salt in water, the Bkodium is precipitated, by the immersion of 
n bar of zinc, in black metallic flakes, which turn white on ignition ; or 
the salt is strongly ignited, and the chloride of sodium extracted by 
water. 

11. Yauquelin^ on the other hand, to obtain the palladium and 
rhodium, dissolves the powder (Red) puriGed by (8), in the mixture of 
hydrochloric and nitric acid mentioned in (2), whereupon a small quan- 
tity of iridium is loft behind in the form of a black powder, provided the 
treatment with this acid is not too often repeated. 

12. The hydrochloric acid solution (11) of platinum, palladium, 
rhodium, and a certain quantity of iridium, also containing copper and 
iron, is next freed from excess of acid by evaporation to a syrupy con- 
sistence, diluted with 10 parts of water, and ^e greater part of the re- 
maining platinum precipitated by sal-ammoniac in the form of a yellow 
donble salt, which, when washed and ignited as above (5), yields Pla- 
tinum. 

13. The liquid separated from the chloroplatinate of ammonium, 
together with the wash -water, is evaporated nearly to dryness, the mass 
again dissolved in cold water, which leaves behind an orange-yellow or 
aurora-red compound of chloroplatinate of ammonium with a small 
quantity of chloriridiate of ammonium ; and this, by ignition and subse* 
quent treatment with aqua-regia, may be separated into a solution of 
platinum and an insoluble residue of iridium. 

14. Vauquelin then dilutes the cold aqueous solution of (13) with a 
proper quantity of water; perhaps mixes it with a small additional 
quantity of sal-ammoniac ; and adds ammonia in small portions and with 
constant agitation, so long as fine rose-coloured scales of ammonio-chlo- 
ride of palladium continue to fall down. These are washed, first with 
cold and then with hot water — and likewise with water slightly acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid, if any ferric oxide or oxide of rhodium has 
been thrown down by the addition of too much ammonia— and then con- 
verted into Palladium by ignition. 

15. Vauquelin next evaporates the liquid separated from the pal- 
ladium-salt, sufficiently to make it solidify in a crystalline mass on cooling. 
Chloropalladite of ammonium then crystallizes in yellow ish-green four- 
sided prisms, and chlororhodiate of ammonium in ruby-coloured, six-sided 
prisms. The remaining mother-liquid, mainly consisting of solution of 
protochloride of copper and sesquichloride of iron, is poured off; the 
crystals pulverized in a porcelain mortar; set aside in a vessel with 
alcohol of 36° Bm. ; and the liquid frequently agitated. After 24 hours, 
the alcohol is poured off and replaced by a fresh portion, the process 
being repeated as long as the liquid acquires a yellowish-green tint. 

16. As the chlororhodiate of ammonium which remains after washing 
with alcohol may still contain a little chloroplatinate of ammonium, 
Vauquelin dissolves it either in pure water or in water slightly acidu- 

VOL. VI. 8 
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lated with hjdroohloric acid, which leaves the platinnm-salt behind. The 
solution evaporated to dryness and ic^nited, yields Rhodium. 

17. The noble metals dissolved by the hydrochloric and nitric acid, 
which were used to purify the black powder (Red)^ having been precipi- 
tated by iron from these acids, the precipitate may be resolved into pla- 
tinum, palladium, and iridium, by a process similar to that described for 
the treatment of the powder (Red), (11 to 18). (Yauquelin.) 

18. The black powder {0 J) (2), which, according to Yanquelin, 
mainly consists of iridium and osmium, but likewise contains chrome- 
iron ore, titaniferous iron, quartz-sand, spinelle, and hyacinth, may be 
separated by elutriation into a fine and comparatively pure powder, hav- 
ing somewhat of the aspect of black lead, and coarser grains containing a 
larger proportion of chrome-iron ore. ( Vauquelin.) The powder (0 mT) 
is mixed, according to Vauquelin, with twice its weight of nitre, and 
heated in a porcelain retort to which is adapted a tube dipping into lime- 
water, as long as gas continues to go off. At first yellow flakes of osmiate 
of lime are formed in the lime-water ; but they are afterwards dissolved 
by the nitrous acid which passes over ; needles of osmic acid likewise 
collect in the glass tube at the beginning of the action, but afterwards 
pass over into the lime-water. 

1 9. The mass which remains in the retort yields, by repeated boiling 
with water, a red-brown solution no longer smelling of osmium ; but con- 
taining iridic, osmic, ti&iuic, and ferric oxides, alumina, and a small 
quantity of chromic oxide in combination with potash. (Vauquelin.) 

20. The washed powder is treated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, which thereupon acquires a dark green colour, chiefly by taking up 
iron and iridium. (Vauquelin.) 

21. The powder which remains after the treatment with hydrochloric 
acid, is again fused, as above described, with 2 parts of nitre, then once 
more treated with water, and subsequently with hydrochloric acid, — and 
this treatment with nitre, water, and hydrochloric acid is repeated till the 
whole of the powder is dissolved, partly in water, partly in hydrochloric 
acid. The solution of the final residue is further accelerated by the use 
of aqua-regia. In these latter processes, the hydrochloric acid acquirea 
more of a blue than of a ^een colour, inasmuch as the quantity of iron 
present is not so great as before. (Vauquelin.) 

(WoUaston, instead of igniting the powder (0 J) with nitre in a 
retort, mixes it with 1 to 1 J^ pt. hydrate of potasli, and ignites it for an 
honr in a silver crucible, after which he likewise treats it first with 
water, then with hydrochloric acid, then again with hydiato of 
potash, &c.) 

22. Vauquelin neutralizes the alkaline liquids obtained in (19) and 
in the subsequent treatment with water, by the addition of nitric acidj 
whereby green flakes are precipitated, consisting of iridic, osmic, titanic^ 
and chromic oxides, alumina, and silica. The supernatant liquid contains 
nitrate and chromate of potash, and osmic acid, which may be separated 
in the aqueous form by distillation. 

23. The green flakes are dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution 
mixed with the hydrochloric acid liquid of (20) and with the other 
solutions subsequently obtained in the same manner; nitric acid is then 
added to bring the iridium to its highest state of oxidation, and thereby 
prevent it falling to the bottom when heated, in combination with ferric 
oxide, titanic oxide, and silica; after which, the osmic acid is distilled oflT 
by long-continued boiling, and collected in a cooled receiver. (Vauquelin.) 
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24. Vaaquelin dilates tbe reeidaal liquid in the retort 'with water^ 
and precipitates the titanic oxide and part of the ferric oxide by nearly 
neutralizing it -vritfa ammonia; he then filters the solution, evaporates 
again, and by the addition of sal-ammoniac, precipitates the chloriridiate 
of ammonium in small, black crystals, which, when ignited and &eed by 
washing from adhering chloride of potassium, yield Iridium. 

25. The remaining liquid, after dilution with water, is supersaturated 
with ammonia, which precipitates the ferric oxide, and retains the iridic 
oxide in solution ; and the Iridium therein contained is separated by 
filtering and evaporating the liquid, igniting the residue, and washing 
out the adhering chloride of potassium, 

26. The liquid {Dest,), of ^2) containing hydrochloric, nitric, and osmio 
acid is, according to Laugier {Ann. Chim, 89, 191; also S(^w. 19, 
70), nearly neutralized with milk of lime and distilled to dryness. The 
distillate containing osmic acid is then mixed with the lime-water of (16) 
containing the same compound, and with tbe distilled liauids of (22) and 
(23) also containing osmic acid. This mixture, if it does not already 
contain sufiicient acid, is mixed with a moderate excess of hydrochloric 
acid, and decomposed by zinc. (If too much hydrochloric acid is added, 
the blue cloud is redissolved, and a purple solution formed ; if too little, 
part of the osmium remains in solution, so that the liquid still retains the 
odour of osmic acid, and, the formation of gas-biibbles being but slow, the 
precipitated osmium is deposited upon the zinc : Vauqtcelin.) The black 
flakes of Osmium which fall to the bottom, are several times washed—* 
after the chloride of zinc has been decanted — first with water containing 
sulphuric acid, and then with pure water, after which they are dried at a 
gentle heat, and preserved in stoppered bottles. (Vauquelin.) — A con- 
siderable quantity of osmic acid escapes with the hydrogen gas. (fier- 
zelius.) 

B. According to JBerzelius. 

a. Complete process, adapted for Quantitative Analysis, {Pogg. 13, 553.) 

1. The ore, after being freed from grains of foreign matter by 
mechanical separation and by the magnet, is treated with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, which dissolves lerric oxide and metallic iron. 

2. It is then heated in a tubulated retort, having a cooled receiver 
adapted to it, with concentrated hydrochloric acid, to which strong nitric 
acid is added from time to time, as the action diminishes in intensity. 
An excess of nitric acid must be avoided, because it would decompose the 
chloride of iridium, and cause the separation of oxide of iridium on 
evaporation. The heat is continued till the residue in the retort becomes 
syrupy and solidifies on cooling, the saline mass dissolved in a small 
quantity of hot water, and the solution carefully decanted from the insoluble 
residue. The distillate, which has a yellowish colour, arising from 
chloride of platinum, which has spirted over, is then poured upon the 
residue, and distilled again, without boiling, whereupon a colourless dis- 
tillate of dilute osmic acid is obtained. Should the residue still contain 
any soluble matter, it must be again treated in the same manner with 
aqna-regia. 

3. The distillate is neutralized with ammonia or lime ; saturated with 
hydrosnlphuric acid gas in a bottle nearly filled with it; and set aside for 
some days with the bottle closed, till the precipitate settles down; after 
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which the watery liquid ia separated from the sulphide of osmiam by 
decantation and filtering. 

4. The metallic solution, together with the undissolyed portion (2), 
often smells of chlorine, arising from decomposition of bichloride of 
palladium ; in that case, it must be boiled till the bichloride is con verted 
into protochloride, and the odour is entirely destroyed ; if a turbidity 
should be produced during the ebullition, from separation of oxide of 
palladium, that substance must be dissolved [in hydrochloric acid)]. 
The solution is then separated by filtration from the undissolved portion. 

5. The filtrate (4) is mixed with twice its volume of alcohol of sp. gr. 
0'833, and then with a saturated aqueous solution of chloride of potassium, 
as long as a precipitate is formed. 

6. The precipitate, consisting of chloroplatinate and chloriridiate of 
potassium, together with a small quantity of chlororhodiate and chloro- 
palladiate of potassium, is washed with alcohol of 60 per cent., containing 
a small quantity of saturated aqueous solution of chloride of potassium, 
till the filtrate no longer gives a precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

7. The precipitate (6), immediately after drying, is intimately mixed 
with dry carbonate or soda, and very gently heated in a porcelain 
crucible — together with the ashes of the filter, and the excess of carbonate 
of soda — till the mass is blackened to the very centre and begins to fuse. 
The platinum is then left in the metallic state, and the iridium and 
rhodium in the state of oxides, but not soluble in acids. (If the solution 
had been precipitated with sal-ammoniac instead of chloride of potassium, 
the last two metals would likewise have been left in the metallic state, 
and would have dissolved in the aqua-regia together with the platinum.) 
The black mass is freed by water from the greater part of the potash and 
soda-salt, and the alkali which adheres to the oxides of rhodium and 
iridium is dissolved out by dilute hydrochloric acid. In this process, the 
hydrochloric acid always dissolves a certain quantity of platinum and 
iridium, inasmuch as the oxide of iridium supplies the oxygen necessary 
for that purpose. (Hermann, Fogg. 37, 408.) The residue is washed on 
a filter, arled, ignited, and weighed : the filter, however, must be ignited 
alone, in order that it may not exert any reducing action. 

8. The ignited mass is fused with six times its weight of bisulphate of 
potash ; the fused product dissolved in water, and the undissolved portion 
repeatedly treated in the same manner with bisulphate of potash and 
water, as long as it imparts any colour to the liquid. 

9. The resulting solution, which contains the oxide of rhodium, is 
mixed with excess of carbonate of soda, evaporated to dryness, and 
ignited in a platinum crucible. The mass is then dissolved in water, the 
oxide of rhodium washed on a filter, ignited in contact with the filter, 
and reduced in a stream of hydrogen gas. The R/iodium thus obtained 
often contains a small quantity of palladium, which may be dissolved out 
by aqua-regia, and precipitated from the solution, after neutralization, 
with cyanide of mercury. 

10. The remaining mixture of platinum and oxide of iridium (8), is 
digested with very dilute aqua-regia, which extracts the greater part of 
the platinum, after which the solution is decanted. 

1 1 . To purify the oxide of iridium from the remaining portion of 
platinum, it is mixed with strong aqua-regia, containing a little common 
salt (whereby the conversion of bichloride of platinum into protochloride 
on evaporation is prevented), and the liquid evaporated to dryness ; the 
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mass is then digested in water, and tbe oxide of Iridium washed on the 
filter, first with a weak solution of common salt, and afterwards with a 
weak solution of sal-ammoniac, because, if washed with pure water, it 
wonld run through the filter. 

12. The solution which passes through the filter contains a small 
quantity of oxide of iridium, together with the platinum; it is therefore 
mixed with carbonate of soda, and evaporated to dryness; the residue 
Ignited; the saline matters dissolved out from it by water, and the 
platinum by aqua-regia, the greater part of the oxide of iridium remaining 
undissolved. The very small portion of oxide of iridium which dissolves, 
together with the platinum, is precipitated, on the addition of ammonia, 
in brown flakes containing a very small quantity of platinum. 

13. The oxide of iridium obtained by (11) and (12) is freed from sal- 
ammoniac by ignition, and reduced by hydrogen. 

14. The alcoholic filtrate (6) containing palladium, rhodium, iron, and 
copper, together with small quantities of platinum, iridium, and manga- 
nese, is put into a bottle, and saturated with hydrosulphuric acid gas; it 
is then closed with a ground stopper, set aside for 12 hours in a warm 
place, to promote the precipitation of the metallic sulphides, and filtere<). 
The filtrate, which is often coloured red from the presence of sesquioxide 
of rhodium or iridium, is evaporated; the metallic sulphide which then 
faUs down is added to the portion previously precipitated; the liquid 
poured off from that portion of sulphide which has settled upon the sides 
of the vessel, in the form of an unctuous fetid mass ; the latter washed 
with water, and dissolved in aqueous ammonia, and the solution evapo- 
rated in a platinum crucible. 

15. The remaining, and still moist portion of the metallic sulphides 
(palladium, rhodium, iridium, and copper), is also put into the same 
crucible, and roasted as long as sulphurous acid continues to go off, after 
which the mass is digested in strong hydrochloric acid. 

16. The hydrocmoric acid solution of CI 5), containing palladium and 
copper, leaves, when evaporated with chloride of potajBsium and nitric 
acid, a dark saline mass, from which alcohol oF sp. gr. 0*833 dissolves the 
free chloride of potassium, and likewise chloride of copper and potassium, 
together with a mere trace of palladium (to be precipitated with cyanide 
of mercury), while the greater part of the chloride of palladium and 
potassium remains undissolved. The residue, after being washed on the 
filter with alcohol, is dissolve^ in water, and the solution treated with 
C3ranide of mercury; the resulting precipitate of cyanide of palladium 
yields, when ignited, metallic Palladium, 

17. The metallic sulphides (15), after roasting and exhaustion with 
hydrochloric acid, are fused with bisulphate of potash, exhausted with 
water, again fused with bisulphate of potash, &c., till the water no longer 
becomes coloured by taking up oxide of rhodium. This solution, which 
contains the greater part of the oxide of rhodium, often mixed with a little 
protoxide of palladium, is treated as in (9). 

18. The mass exhausted by bisulphate of potash is resolved, by 
digestion in aqnar-regia, into a small quantity of Platinum, which dissolves, 
and Iridium, which remains behind. 

19. The liquid, from which the metallic sulphides (14) have been 
precipitated, contains iron, together with small quantities of iridium and 
rhodium, and a trace of manganese ; it is treated with nitric acid, to bring 
the iron completely into the state of sesquioxide, and then precipitated by 
ammonia. 
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20. The precipitate contains ferric oxide, together with the oxides of 
iridium andrhodinm, and a small quantity of silica (which remains behind 
when the oxides are dissolved in hydrochloric acid). It is reduced by 
hydrogen gas, and freed from iron by hydrochloric acid, which is heated 
towards the end of the operation. Iridiam and rhodiam then remain in 
the form of a peculiar black powder, which, when gently heated in the 
air, decrepitates with incandescence, but in close yessels gives out water 
without incandescence. 

21. The liquid (1 9), after precipitation by ammonia, is evaporated with 
a quantity of carbonate of soda sufficient to decompose the ammoniacal 
salts ; the residue gently ignited, exhausted with water (if too much heat 
has been applied, the water acquires a yellow colour from dissolved oxides), 
then with hydrochloric acid, which takes up the manganese; and the 
remaining mixture of oxides of rhodium and iridium is added to the 
metallic sulphides (15) which have been roasted and treated with hydro- 
chloric acid ; so that the whole may be fused, as described in (1 7), with 
bisulphate of potash. 

23. The portion of the platinum ore (4) which is insoluble in aqna- 
regia consists of grains and scales of the alloy of osmium and iridium, of 
sp. gr. 15*78; of grains of sand, and other foreign bodies; and likewise, if 
too much nitric acid (2) has been used in dissolving the platinum ore, of 
oxide of iridium, in the form of a black powder, which looks like 
charcoal, and has a great inclination to run through the filter. It is 
broken up in a steel mortar, or on the anvil, with a steel hammer; then 
pulverized as finely as possible in a stone-ware mortar ; the powder freed 
by long boiling with hydrochloric acid from the iron which has been 
introduced into it from the mortar, and mixed, after drying, with an 
equal weight of nitre (if a larger quantity of nitre is used, or if com- 
bustible matters are present, the mass is very apt to froth over). The 
mixture is then heated in a porcelain retort, gently at first, and after- 
wards to a full red heat, as long as gas continues to escape; and the 
vapours of osmic acid are passed into a tubulated receiver, and thence 
through a connecting tube into a bottle containing dilute ammonia. 
(Instead of the nitre, Fischer recommends nitrate of lime, which, he says, 
decomposes the osmium-iridium more easily; so that a capacious glass 
retort may be used in place of the porcelain retort.) 

24. The mass is mixed with water, to dissolve all the saline con- 
stituents; the mixture put into a tubulated retort; the solution, when 
clear, decanted ofi'; water again poured on the residue in the retort; and 
the liquid again decanted. 

25. The decanted liquids which contain potash in combination with 
nitric, silicic, chromic, and osmic acid, together with a little sesquioxide 
of iridium, are distilled with hydrochloric acid (but without actual 
boiling, otherwise portions will spirt over), whereupon all the osmic acid 
passes over. [The iridium left in the residue is probably obtained by the 
method described in (27) ?] 

26. The substance which remains undissolved in the retort is distilled 
with hydrochloric acid in the water-bath, till a sample taken out of the 
retort no longer exhibits any traces of osmic acid. The distillate contains 
osmic acid, together with a small quantity of chlorine. 

27. a. The residue in the retort is treated with a small quantity of 
water, which dissolves hydrocblorate of chromic oxide, and is then thrown 
upon a filter; the chloriridiatc of potassium which there remains is freed 
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from adhering hydrocfalorate of chromic oxide by washing with alcohol. 
(The aqueous and alcoholic solution, when diluted with water, deposits 
titanic oxide, mixed with silica and zirconia.) The chloriridiate of 
potassium is ignited with carbonate of soda in a porcelain retort, in order 
to collect any osmic acid that may be volatilized. The residue is treated 
with water, and the undissolved oxide of iridium freed from any platinum 
that might be mixed with it by boiling with aqua-regia, and from rhodium 
by fusion with bisulphate of potash. The oxide of iridium, which 
obstinately retains a small quantity of osmium, is reduced at a very gentle 
heat by a stream of hydrogen, afterwards kept at a red heat in the air, as 
long as osmium continues to oxidize and go off in vapour; again reduced by 
hydrogen and once more oxidized in the air ; and the greater part of the 
osmium thereby removed. If, however, too strong a heat be applied, the 
two' metals combine intimately and shrink together, whereby the com- 
bustion of the osmium is rendered more difficult. The reduced iridium 
may also be geutly ignited in a stream of oxygen or chlorine gas, and the 
gas passed into ammonia, to prevent any of the osmium from escaping. 

/9. Or, instead of 26 and 27 : The portion insoluble in water, instead 
of being treated with hydrochloric acid, is distilled in the water-bath with 
excess of nitric acid, till a portion taken out of the retort no longer gives 
out any odour of osmium. [This process likewise does not separate all 
the osmium, but much more than the former; moreover, the distillate is 
free from chlorine and nitric acid.] The dark purple nitric acid solution 
leaves, on evaporation, a residue of nitre and nitrate of protoxide of 
iridium. The residue, insoluble in nitric acid, is washed and treated with 
nitric acid, which forms a green mass, and, if the heat be continued, dis- 
solves nearly the whole as Sesquichloride of Iridium, forming a green 
solution, and causing an evolution of chlorine. If strong aqua-regia be 
used instead of hydrochloric acid, a solution of Bichloride of Iridium is 
obtained. 

28. During the distillation (25 or 26), part of the osmic acid sublimes 
in the crystalline form, and the rest dissolves in the water which passes 
over. The first fourth of the distillate contains the largest quantity of 
osmic acid; the last three-fourths contain but little of it, and may be 
contaminated with chloride of iridium mechanically carried over. For 
the preparation of metallic osmium from the aqueous solution, the two 
following methods are used : 

a. The solution is mixed with a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, 
and digested with mercury at 40^ in a closed flask. The liquid gradually 
acquires a brownish colour, from formation of protochloride of osmium, 
but becomes colourless after several days' digestion, the chloride of osmium 
being decomposed, and a mixture formed, consisting of calomel, pulverulent 
osmium-amalgam, and excess of mercury containing a portion of the 
amalgam in solution. This mixture, when washed and dried, then placed 
in a retort or a widened glass tube, and heated in a stream of hydrogen 
gas, leaves osmium in the form of a black powder or a porous mass. If 
the liquid above the mixture is still somewhat coloured, and therefore 
contains osmium, it is mixed with ammonia, evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue ignited in a retort ; the osmium reduced by the hydrogen of 
the ammonia remains behind. 

Or, j9. The osmic acid is supersaturated with ammonia; the light 
yellow mixture heated for several hours to a temperature between 40° 
and 60° in a flask not perfectly closed, whereupon it gives off nitric oxide, 
becomes darker, and ultimately blaek-brown and opaque ; the liquid then 
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left in a basin to eyaporate, which gives rise to evolntion of ammonia and 
precipitation of a compound of ammonia with sesquioxide of osmium ; 
and the precipitate washed upon a filter. Should the filtrate be still 
coloured brown or jeliow by sesquioxide of osmium, which happens when 
the liquid contains hydrochloric or nitric acid, the oxide must be precipi- 
tated oy eyaporatiou with caustic potash. The compound of ammonia 
and sesquioxide of osmium obtained by both these methods is dissolved in 
warm concentrated liydrochloric acid; the solution evaporated to dryne^^s 
after the addition of a small quantity of sal-ammoniac ; and the residue 
heated in a retort, as long as hydrochloric acidj nitrogen, and sal- 
ammoniac continue to escape. The osmium is then left in the form of a 
lead-grey mass, having the metallic lustre. 

5. Shorter Process^ cuiapted to the Preparation of the Jive Metals. 

{Lehrhuch,) 

1 — 4. As in a. 

5. The filtrate (4) is precipitated by excess of a saturated aqueous 
solution of chloride of potassium, without previous addition of alcohol. 

6. The precipitate is washed with the saturated solution of chloride 
of potassium, till the liquid which runs through is no longer coloured blue 
by ferrocyanide of potassium. 

7. Platinum and Iridium. The precipitate is then dried, intimately 
mixed with twice its weight of carbonate of potash, and gradually heated 
till the mass begins to melt. This mass is treated with water, and after- 
wards with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the nuxture of platinum and 
oxide of iridium is collected on a filter, washed with water, and dried.—- 
8 and 9 are thus dispensed with. 

10 — 12. From the mixture on the filter, the greater part of the 
platinum is extracted in the pure state by dilute aqua-regia slightly 
heated, and afterwards tlie rest of the platinum by strong aqua-regia^ 
with addition of common salt, as in a, 11. But as the latter solution also 
contains iridium, it is precipitated with chloride of potassium — the preci- 
pitate treated, as in a, 7, with carbonate of potash, water, hydrochloric 
acid, and water — and the pure platinum extracted from the residue by 
aqua-regia. The pure platinum solutions thus obtained, which should 
exhibit an orange-yellow colour (not a brown, as that would indicate the 
presence of iridium), are precipitated by solution of sal-ammoniac, and the 
precipitate of chloroplatinate of ammonium gradually heated to low red- 
ness (if the heat be too rapidly applied, the chloride of platinum partly 
volatilizes with the sal-ammoniac). The residue is pure Platinum. The 
liquid, after precipitation by sal-ammoniac, still contains a certain quan- 
tity of platinum ; on dissolving sal-ammoniac in it, the greater part of 
the^platinum is precipitated as chloroplatinate of ammonium; and the 
whole of that metal is obtained by evaporating the liquid to dryness, and 
igniting the residue. 

18. The oxide of iridium (10 to 12) is reduced by hydrogen to the 
state of metallic Iridium, 

14 — IG. Palladium. The liquid (5) from which the chloroplatinate 
and chloriridiate of potassium have been precipitated by chloride of potas- 
sium, together with the wash-water (6), contains palladium, rhodium, 
copper, and iron, still mixed with a small quantity of platinum and 
iridium. It is acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and the noble metals, 
together with the copper, precipitated by a plate of zinc or iron. Tho 
precipitate is digested with hydrochloric acid, well washed with water, 
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and dissolved la aqua-regiat the solation neutralized as exactly as pos- 
sible with carbonate of soda, and precipitated by cyanide of mercury. 
The precipitate<l cyanide of palladium, which is coloured somewhat greenish 
by copper^ is then washed with water, and ignited; the residual palladium, 
containing copper, dissolved in aquarregia ; a quantity of chloride of 
potassium added, equal to half the weight of the palladium; the solution 
evaporated to dryness, finally with addition of a small quantity of aqua- 
regia; and the residual dark-red chloropalladite of potassium pounded 
up, washed with alcohol, which extracts tho chlorocuprate of potassium, 
and then ignited in a porcelain crucible, either strongly by itself, or more 
gently with addition of sal-ammoniac. Tho residue consists of FcU^ 
ladium, 

17 — 20. JRIiodtum, The liquid, after precipitation by cyanide of 
mercury, together with the wash-water (14 — 16), containing rhodium and 
copper^ together with small quantities of platinum and iridium, and like- 
wise mercury, is mixed with hydrochloric acid and evaporated to dryness, 
to drive off hydrocyanic acid. — a. The residue, after being dried and 
finely pulverized, is either digested in alcohol of sp. gr. 0*837, which 
dissolves the chloroplatinate, chlorocuprate, and chloromercurate of sodium 
[also the chloriridiate], and leaves the chlororhodiate in the form of a 
dark-red powder; and this, after sufficient washing with alcohol, is ignited 
either strongly by itself, or gently in a current of hydrogen gas, after 
which the JRhodium, which remains in the form of a white, coherent mass, 
is purified from chloride of sodium by water. — Or, j8. The dry residue is 
mixed with 1^ times its weight of carbonate of potash, and ignited; the 
potash-salts dissolved out by water, and the cupric oxide by hydrochloric 
acid ; the residue mixed with 5 times its weight of bisulphate of potosli ; 
the mass kept in a state of red-hot fusion in a covered crucible, till it 
shows an inclination to solidify; the fused product boiled with water; 
and the undissolved portion repeatedly treated with bisulphate of potash 
and water, till the potash-salt no longer becomes coloured when fused. 
The rhodium solutions thus obtained, when evaporated and ignited with 
excess of carbonate of potash, leave a residue, which, after washing with 
water, yields oxide of rhodium ; and this, when ignited either strongly 
per 86, or gently in contact with hydrogen, leaves metallic RJiodium. 

23 — 26. Iridium and Osmium. As in a, 23 — 26. 

27. Iridium, The residue (25) which remains after distillation with 
hydrochloric acid [and likewise that of 24?], is diluted with water sufii- 
cicntly to enable the liquid to pass through the filter. The substance 
which remains on the filter is washed with alcohol of 60 per cent., as 
long as the liquid which runs through exhibits a green colour. — a. The 
filtrate, together with tho alcohol used in washing (containing titanium, 
chromium, iron, and a little iridium), is evaporated to drive off the 
alcohol, then diluted with water and boiled — whereby titanic acid is pre- 
cipitated — after which it is filtered, and the iridium precipitated from the 
filtrate by zinc. — 6. The mass washed with alcohol gives up the chloriri- 
diate of potassium to boiling water. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness ; 
the residue intimately mixed with twice its weight of carbonate of potash, 
and heated in a silver crucible, till it begins to fuse (in a platinum crucible, 
chloriridiate of platinum might be formed before the potash had begun to 
exert its decomposing action) ; the chloride of potassium and carbonate of 
potash dissolved out by water; the sesquioxide of iridium — which is still 
contaminated with osmium, rhodium, platinum, and perhaps with palla- 
dium — washed on the filter with water containing sal-ammoniac (if pure 
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Water were nsed^ the sesquioxide of iridium would run through the filter), 
then freed from platinum bj digestion in aqua-regia^ and from rhodium 
and palladium by repeated fusion with bisulphate of potash and subsequent 
digestion in water; and lastly, the oxide of iridium is washed with boiling 
water, and the iridium reduced from it, either by strong ignition per se, 
or by moderate ignition in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

With the purer grains of osmium -iridium, which are white and 
strongly lustrous, hare a specific gravity of 18*644, and are much richer 
in osmium, and not contaminated with foreign metals, the best mode of 
proceeding is to ignite the mass with nitre — heat the product over the 
Water-bath with excess of nitric acid, whereby the osmic acid is distilled 
pver — dilute the residue in the retort with water — ^filter — and evaporate 
the pale purple filtrate containing nitre and nitrate of iridic oxide, till the 
excess of nitric acid is driven off; it then acquires a dark green colour, 
^nd when gently heated, deposits the iridic oxide. — The greater part 
of the iridic oxide remains on the filter. It is thoroughly washed with 
water — digested with strong hydrochloric acid, which at first acquires a 
green colour and gives off chlorine (in consequence of nitric acid still 
remaining), but afterwards turns brown when the heat rises to the boiling 
point — after which the residue is well washed, and the filtrate mixed 
with sal-ammoniac, which precipitates chloriridiate of ammonium in the 
form of a black crystalline powder. The supernatant liquid, which still 
contains protochloride of iridium and ammonium, leaves this componnd 
behind when evaporated to dryness. From the two double salts, the 
iridium is obtained by ignition. — The portion insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid consists of undecomposed osmium-iridium, insoluble iridic oxide, and 
silica derived from the porcelain retort. After the latter has been dis- 
solved out by boiling with aqueous carbonate of potash, the residue is 
pulverized, again fused in the retort with nitre, and treated in the manner 
just described. 

28. Osmium, As in a, 28. 

C. According to Fr. Dohereiner and Fr. Weiss. 
(Ann, Pliarm, 14, 17, and 251.) 

1. The platinum ore is heated in a retort with nitric acid, the required 
quantity being put in at once, and strong hydrochloric acid added by 
small portions at a time. As soon as the hydrochloric acid present is all 
decomposed, the liquid begins to jump, which is a sign that more hydro- 
chloric acid is required. 

2. The distillate thus obtained is purified by repeated rectification 
from matter mechanically carried over; it is then nearly neutralized with 
potash or lime, and heated to the boiling point with formiate of potstsh. 
The osmium is thereby precipitated in the form of a blue powder, with 
evolution of carbonic acid. 

3. The solution of the platinum ore (1) is filtered from the undis- 
solved portion, which is then washed; the filtrate and washings, mixed 
in a dark place and in the cold, with milk of lime, till the liquid is nearly- 
neutralized; after which, lime-water is added in large excess, the liquid 
filtered as quickly as possible and the filter washed with cold lime-water. 
All these operations must be performed as far as possible in the dark, 
at all events only by candle-light. The oxides of the other metals (as 
Herschel has shown) are precipitated by the lime, but the platinum is 
not, provided day-light be excluded. 
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4. The filtrate, which contains all the platinnm, together with a little 
palladinm, ie immediately mixed with a slight excess of hydrochloric acid, 
whereby any turbidity that may have been produced by the action of 
light is removed — and the metals precipitated in a warm place by zinc, 
till the solution is decolorized. The liquid is then decanted; the zinc 
freed from adhering platinum by means of a feather and hydrochloric 
acidf and the platinum washed in the vessel in which it was precipitated, 
first with dilute hydrochloric acid, then with boiling water, and lastly 
with nitric acid free from chlorine, to dissolve out the palladium. The 
platinum then remains in the form of platinum-black. 

5. From the nitric acid solution (4), after complete neutralization 
with carbonate of soda, the palladium is precipitated by cyanide of 
mercury. 

6. The Platinum, after being washed with the three liquids as 
described in (4), is in the form of platinum-black. To free it from char- 
coal derived from the zinc, it is ignited in a covered crucible so that nothing 
may be lost by deflagration. 

7. The precipitate (3) produced by the lime is dissolved, while yet 
moist, in hydrochloric acid — the solution, after being nearly neutralized 
with carbonate of soda, is precipitated by cyanide of mercury — and the 
liquid filtered. 

8. The precipitate (7) consisting of cyanide of palladium and cyanide 
of copper, is washed on the same filter with the one obtained in (5), after 
which it is ignited and dissolved in water. The solution is separated by 
filtration from any charcoal that maybe present; nearly neutralized with 
carbonate of soda; and heated in a capacious vessel with formiate of 
potash and a small quantity of acetic acid, the formiate of potash being 
added as long as it causes an evolution of carbonic acid. The Palladium 
then separates in large shining lamince, while the copper remains in 
solution. 

9. The liquid filtered from the cyanide of palladium (7), together with 
the wash-water, is mixed with sal- ammoniac and evaporated to dryness. 
The pulverized residue is then repeatedly digested in alcohol of sp. gr. 
0'833, which does not dissolve out any chlororhodiate or chloriridiate of 
ammonium, as long as chloride of iron is still present. The alcoholic 
solution contains cyanide of mercury, together with sesquichloride of iron 
and traces of chloride of copper. 

10. The residue is washed with alcohol and digested with hydrochloric 
acid to dissolve out the iron, and the rhodium separated from the iridium 
by fusion with bisulphate of potash, according to the method of Berzelius. 
(p. 261, No. 17.) 

] 1 . The portion of the platinum ore which is insoluble in aqua-regia 
is treated with ammonia to dissolve out any chloride of silver that it may 
contain. (No particular method is given for the further treatment of the 
alloy of osmium and iridium; but in this part of the process also, 
formiate of potash might be useful for the reduction of the osmium.) 

Methods specially adapted for separating the Platimim, 

a. Descotils {Mim, d*Arcueil; also Oilh. 27, 231 ; comp. Hess, J, pr, 
Chem, 40, 498) gradually adds 1 pt. of platinum ore to 4 parts of zinc in 
a state of fusion ; covers the crucible ; exposes it to a powerful heat in a 
wind-furnace, the draught of which is strengthened by putting a high 
dome upon it; takes the crucible out after half an hour; reduces the 
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greyish white, somewhat granular alloy to a fine powder; and dissolves 
out the zinc with oil of vitriol diluted with three times its weight of 
water, heat being applied towards the end of the process. When the 
dilute sulphuric acid no longer exerts any action, nitric acid is likewise 
added to it, and finally the alloy is sometimes treated with hot oil of 
vitriol ; this, however, and the nitric acid dissolve a little platinum and 
palladium as well as the zinc. The finely pulverized residue thus puri- 
fied from zinc, and then washed and dried, deflagrates with a hiwing 
noise when heated, but after being washed with hydrochloric acid, no 
longer exhibits this phenomenon. After washing, it requires to dissolve 
it only 4 times the quantity of strong aqua-regia (consisting of 1 pt. nitrie 
and 3 pts. hydrochloric) that was used to dissolve the platinum ore. It 
is best to pour all the nitric acid upon it at first, and then add the hydro- 
chloric acid in small portions. The solution is separated by decantation 
from the black residue (osmium-iridium); evaporated to dryness; die* 
solved in water, which leaves behind all the gold in the metallic state ; 
then mixed with cyanide of mercury, which throws down cyanide of 
palladium ; filtered ; and mixed with carbonate of soda free from potash 
and not in excess, which throws down sesquioxide of iron, while the 
chloroplatinate of sodium which is formed and remains in solution, is not 
decomposed. The iron precipitate is separated from the platinnm-eolution 
by filtration, or better by decantation, and thoroughly washed. Should 
it contain platinum, that metal is precipitated from the solution in hydro- 
chloric acid by sal-ammoniac. The liquid containing the chloroplatinate 
of sodium, which should contain a slight excess of acid, and should be 
neither too concentrated nor too dilute, is mixed with a sufficient quantity 
of carbonate of soda to give it a slightly alkaline reaction, and then exposed 
for some time to the air — most advantageously at a temperature between 
50° and 60*^ — whereupon it deposits the iridium in the form of a green 
precipitate, from which the liquid is separated by filtration. This liquid 
saturated when cold with hydrochloric acid, and mixed with sal-ammoniac^ 
deposits nearly pure chloroplatinate of ammonium, which is washed with 
a small quantity of water. (The small quantities of platinum and iridium 
which remain in the liquid, are precipitated by liver of sulphur.) As a 
large quantity of platinum is mechanically carried ofi* during the ignition 
of tiie chloroplatinate of ammonium, the best method is to ignite it, after 
thorough drying, in an earthen retort. The spongy platinum is well 
boiled with water and then with dilute sulphuric acid, afterwards washed 
with water, re-dissolved in aqua-regia, and precipitated by sal-ammoniac. 
The chloroplatinate of ammonium thus obtained yields, on ignition, 
perfectly pure platinum. 

b, Ridolfi {Sckw, 24, 39) fuses the ore with lead, then with sulphur, &c. 

Special processes for the trealment of the reddue iiisoluhle in aqita-reffUi. 

( Osmiumr-itHdium, ) 

a. According to Wohler {Fogg. 31, 161; also Ann. Fharm. 9, 149; 

iurtheT Jahredfer. 15, 147). 

1. The residue need not be pulverized, but the coarser grains of 
osmium-iridium may be picked out. Ammonia is then poured upon the 
residue to dissolve out the chloride of silver, which, at all events, is pro- 
duced in the working of the American ore. The residue, after drying, 
is mixed with au exactly equal weight of decrepitated common salt, and 
the mixture heated to low redness in a long, wide glass tube. Through 
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one opening of ibis tube, undried chlorine gas is slowly introduced, the 
other end passing into an empty receiver, from the tubulure of which, the 
chlorine gas, which remains nncombined, together with the vapours of 
osmic acid, is conveyed by means of a bent tube into aqueous ammonia. 
In this manner, chloriridiate of sodinm and chlorosmiate of sodium are 
produced, while the titanate of iron remains unaltered. The osmium-salt 
is decomposed by the moisture of the chlorine gas, into hydrochloric acid 
and osmic acid, which volatilize, and metallic osmium and chloride of 
sodium, which remain behind ; with these latter substances, the chlorine 
again forms chlorosmiate of sodium, which is again decomposed, &c. ; so 
that, ultimately, the greater part of the osmium volatilizes in the form of 
osmic acid, while a small portion sublimes at the colder end of the tube 
in the form of green or red chloride of osmium. If the chlorine be 
gradually evolved, it is wholly absorbed, and when, after a few hours, 
bubbles of it pass over into the ammonia, we may know that the process 
is at an end. In an experiment performed by Joss («/. pr, Chem, 4, 371 ) 
in which the chlorine was too rapidly evolved, chloride of nitrogen was 
formed ; he therefore recommends the use of carbonate of soda instead of 
aqueous ammonia; Berzelius recommends an aqueous solution of potash. 

2. The ammoniacal liquid, coloured yellow by osmic acid, is mixed 
with sal-ammoniac and carbonate of soda, and evaporated to dryness, 
the residue gently ignited in a retort, and then digested in water to dis- 
solve out the soluble salts, whereupon the osmium is left behind in the 
form of a black powder. In a similar manner, the sublimed osmic acid 
may be dissolved in aqueous ammonia, and treated as above. Or. if it be 
preferred to preserve the osmic acid as such, the receiver may be corked 
and gently heated to the melting point of the acid, and the fused product 
poured into a well-closed bottle, or into a glass tube which is afterwards 
hermetically sealed. These operations, however, must be performed with 
the greatest caution, on account of the injurious action of the osmic acid 
vapour on the eyes and respiratory organs. 

3. The tube (1), together with its slightly aggregated contents, is 
placed in water ; and the deep brown aqueous solution — which smells of 
osmic acid, produced by the decomposing action of the water on the 
chloride of osmium — is separated from the insoluble portion, and distilled 
to half its bulk in order to volatilize the osmic acid, which is then taken 
up by the aqueous ammonia in the receiver, and reduced as in (2). 

4. The liquid (3), remaining in the retort, is filtered, and the filtrate, 
which contains chloriridiate of sodinm, and neither palladium nor rhodium, 
is evaporated, with gradual addition of carbonate of soda, whereupon a 
brown precipitate is at first produced, and afterwards a brown-black one. 
The whole is then evaporated to dryness; the black mass gently heated 
in a hessian crucible; the residue digested in hot water, which takes up 
chloride of sodium, carbonate of soda, and a small portion of chromate; 
and the insoluble residue of black, pulverulent sesquioxide of iridium, 
which still contains a large quantity of soda, together with small quan- 
tities of iron, osmium, and platinum, is washed and dried. The sesqui- 
oxide of iridium is reduced by hydrogen gas, and at a high temperature, 
to ensure complete reduction (although the reduction takes place, with 
incandescence, even at ordinary temperatures); and the iridium is freed 
from soda by water, from iron by strong hydrochloric acid, and then from 
platinum by aqua-regia. The iridium, together with the ' filter, is then 
inclosed within a considerable number of folds of paper, and pressed hard 
into a cake in a screw-press; after which it is dried and exposed to a 
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violent heat in a blaat-furnaoe. The iridiam then remains in the form of 
a grej, tolerably compact mass^ susceptible of polish. 

5. The residue (3), insoluble in water, weighs from 25 to 30 per 
cent, less than the original (impure) osmium-iridium. It is contaminated 
with a small quantity of metallic osmium, proceeding from the decom- 
position of the chloride of osmium by water. To purify it further, it is 
again mixed with common salt, which need not exceed half its weight, 
then treated with chlorine, &c., whereby it still loses from 5 to 7 per 
cent, of osmium, iridium, and iron. 

Berzelius considers this mode of treating the osmium-iridium as tha 
easiest and most advantageous of all. 

b. According to Persoz {Ann. Chitn, Phys. 55, 210; also J, pr. 

Chem. 2, 473). 

1. A mixture of 1 pt. of osmium-iridium, 2 parts of dry carbonate of 
soda, and 3 parts of sulphur, is put into a red-hot earthen crucible, whicli 
is heated to whiteness for a few minutes with the cover on, then taken 
out of the fire, and broken to pieces when cold. Three layers are found 
within it; at the bottom, a metallic-looking, crystalline mixture of metallic 
sulphides, also containing sulphide of sodium; — in the middle, pure 
sulphide of sodium, intermixed with a few crystals of the lower mass; 
and at top, a brownish crust of silicate rprobably also titanate ?] of soda. 

2. The two lower layers are together treated with water, and the 
iusoluble matter separated from the dissolved portion by subsidence and 
decantation, and washed in the same manner with water. The water 
principally holds sulphide of sodium in solution; but also, according to Fr. 
Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner (Ann, Fharm, 14, 16), a considerable quantity 
of sulphiridiate and sulphosmiate of sodium, which give it a deep grass- 
green colour, and are precipitated green by acids. 

3. The undissolved portion consists of the sulphides of iridium, 
osniium, iron, and perhaps also platinum. The iron is extracted by 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and the graphite-like residue, consisting of the 
sulphides of iridium and osmium, is washed and dried, then mixed with 
three times its weight of mercuric sulphate, and heated to strong redness 
in an earthem retort provided with connecting tube and receiver, which 
causes a copious evolution of sulphurous acid. 

4. In the neck of the retort is found a compound of osmic oxide with 
mercury [mercuric oxide?]; it is gently heated in a slightly inclined 
glass tube, through which a stream of hydrogen is passed; mercury then 
volatilizes, and metallic osmium remains behind. 

5. In the connecting tube there is found a blue liquid contuning 
osmium, sulphur, and oxygen. By treating it with water, it is converted 
into a blue powder, which is washed, dried, and, as in (4), reduced by 
hydrogen to the state of metallic osmium, water and sulphuretted hydrogen 
being at the same time evolved. 

6. The iridic oxide remains in the retort, and is reduced to the 
metallic state by hydrogen gas at a high temperature. The osmium, 
which is sometimes, though rarely, mixed with the iridic oxide, may be 
removed by fusion with hydrate of potash in a silver crucible, and sub- 
sequent washing with water, which then extracts osmiate of potash. 

(The osmium-iridium is almost completely disintegrated by ignition 
with pentasulphide of sodium, so that, after being well washed with water, 
it may be almost wholly oxidized by ignition with 1 part of carbonate of 
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potash and 2 parte of nitre, and may then be treated with water, dilute 
nitric acid, and lastly, with hydrochloric acid. Fr. Weiss <fe Fr.Dobereiner,) 
^C(mp. Fellenberg {Pogg. 41, 210; 44, 220). 

c. According to Fremy {Oompt. Rend. 18, 144). 

The osmium-iridium is ignited in a crucible with three times its 
weight of nitre — whereby, according to Freniy, only a small quantity of 
osmium is volatilized; the fused mass, after an hour s ignition, is poured 
out upon a plate, the face being covered to protect it from the vapours of 
osmic acid; the portion soluble in water, distilled with nitric acid; and 
the osmic received in an aqueous solution of potash. The residue in the 
retort is digested in water to free it from nitric acid, and the iridic oxide 
which remains, is dissolved in hydrochloric acid. On the addition of 
sal-ammoniac to the filtrate, chloriridate of ammonium is precipitated, 
mixed with chlorosmiate of ammonium. Sulphurous acid gas passed 
through water in which the precipitate is diffused, converts only the 
iridium-salt into a soluble salt, which separates from the sal-ammoniac 
solution in large brown crystals; and these, when ignited in a current of 
hydrogen, yield metallic iridium. 

[For Claus's method of separating Ruthenium from the osmium-iridium, see 
Chap. XLIIL] 

Processes for rendering Platinum maUeahle, 

The platinum which remains on igniting chloroplatinate of ammonium 
and similar compounds, has the form of a dull, grey, soft, spongy powder. 
To convert this substance into malleable platinum, it must be either fused 
or welded together. For the fusion of platinnm per «e, the heat of the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, or of Marcet*s blowpipe, is required; hence, it is 
very seldom resorted to on the large scale. — Formerly, Jeanety fused 
d pts. of platinum ore with 6 parts of arsenious acid atfd 2 of pearl-ash, 
whereby the base metals were converted into slags; ignited the cast 
plates of arsenide of platinum under the muffle till the arsenic was burnt 
away; and hammered together the remaining mass, which had become 
porous from loss of arsenic. — Similarly, Pelletier recommended for this 
purpose the addition of a small quantity of phosphorus, and Mussin- 
Puschkin combined the platinum with mercury, and ignited the amalgam 
under continued pressure. More recently, these methods have been 
entirely superseded by that of Wollaston, in which the platinum is welded 
together without any addition. 

a. WoUaston's Process (PhU. Trans. 1829, 1; also Schw. 57, 69; also 

Pogg. 16, 158). 

The chloroplatinate of ammonium to be used must be as free as -pos- 
sible from chloriridiate of ammonium. It is well washed with cold water, 
then dried, and heated gently in a black-lead crucible, not more strongly 
than is necessary to expel the sal-ammoniac, so that the spongy platinum 
may be left, not in a closely aggregated, but in a loose state. It is rubbed 
to powder in the gentlest manner between the hands, pressed through a 
linen bag, and the coarser particles which remain in the bag are tritu- 
rated in a wooden mortar with a wooden pestle, — not with any harder 
substance, because the platinum would then acquire the metallic lustre, 
and would not weld so completely as in the contrary case. The powder is 
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finally tntnrated with water, and the finer particles separated from the 
coarser hj elutriation. The whole of the finer powder is then mixed ap with 
water to a uniform paste, and pressed into a hrass cylinder. This cylinder 
is 6 J inches hi^h, 1*12 inch in diameter at top, and 1 '23 at bottom; its lower 
and wider end b accurately closed with a steel stopper, which enters it 
to the depth of ^ of an inch, and is wrapped round with bibulous paper, 
by which the running off of the water is facilitated. The interior of the 
cylinder is smeared with grease, and the cylinder being placed in a glass 
full of water, is itself filled with water, and then completely filled with 
the platinum paste. In this manner, all cayities and inequalities are 
avoided. On the platinum paste is laid, first a piece of blotting-paper, 
then a layer of woollen cloth, and part of the water is pressed out of it 
by means of a wooden cylinder held in the hand. A plate of copper is 
then laid upon the paste, so that the cylinder may be introduced in a 
horizontal position into a rery powerful lever-press, in which a stamp 
presses on the copper plate. After the pressure, the steel stopper, which 
closes the lower end of the cylinder, is taken out, and after it the now 
solid cake of platinum. This cake is heated to redness to drive off the 
remaining water and the grease, and render it more compact. It is then 
placed in an air-furnace having a very strong draught and fed with 
good coke, and exposed for 20 minutes to an intense heat, which is 
diminished during the last 5 minutes. In the furnace, the cake is laid 
by one of its ends on a plate of refractory clay strewn with pure quarts- 
sand and placed 2 j inches above the grate, and a cylindrical pot is 
inverted over it in such a manner as not to touch the platinum at any 
point. The cake, while still red-hot, is taken from the furnace, laid 
down on one of its bases, and struck repeatedly on the other with a heavy 
hammer. Should it bend, it must not on any account be hammered on 
the side, as that would break it, but must be straightened by well- 
directed blows on the ends. When the cake has been sufficiently con- 
densed by this treatment, it may be brought into any required form by 
heating and hammering, just like any other ductile metal. If the plati- 
num has become covered, while in the fire, with ferruginous scales, it 
must be coated with a moist mixture of equal measures of borax and 
cream of tartar; heated to redness in an air-furnace on a platinum tray, 
over which an earthen pot is inverted; and immersed, while still hot, in 
dilute sulphuric acid, which dissolves the flux in a few hours. — Specific 
gravity of the cake (with its interstices), after pressure, about lO'O; after 
strong ignition, from 17'0 to 17*7; after hammering, 21*25; after drawing 
out into thick wire, 21 '4; and after drawing out into very thin wire, 21*5. 
(Wollaston.) 

h. Htusian Process for the Coinage of Platinum, 

The spongy platinum is triturated dry in a brazen mortar with a 
brazen pestle; the powder sifted through a fine sieve; introduced dry 
into a cast-iron cylinder; and strongly compressed by a steel die, under a 
powerful screw-press. The cylinder is then taken out of the mould; 
Ignited in a pottery- furnace for a day and a half, during which the height 
diminishes by \ and the diameter by -^; and is thereby converted into 
perfectly malleable platinum. (Sobolewski, Pogg» 33, 99; also Ann, 
Pharm, 13, 42; comp, Marshall, PhU, Mag. Ann, 11, 321.) 

For the formation of small platinum crucibles, &C.9 the steel mortar 
described by Abich {Pogg, 23, 309) may be used. The platinum powder 
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may be introduced into it, either dry or moist; the stamp driven in by 
means of a press, or if that be not at hand, by repeated blows of a 
hammer ; the platinum cylinder then forced out by removing the piece 
which closes the lower end of the mortar, and carefully pressing the 
stamp further inwards; and the cylinder ignited in a crucible, first gently 
in an air-furnace, then more strongly in the blast-furnace, and beaten on 
the anvil while still red-hot. (Gm.) 

Jacquelain (Ann. Chim, Phys, 74, 213; also J, pr, Chem. 22, 22) pre- 
cipitates a solution of 100 parts of platinum in aqua-regia with a mixed 
solution of 25 pts. chloride of potassium and 36 pis. sal-aramoniac ; dries 
the precipitate well, and introduces it into a red-hot platinum crucible by 
small portions at a time, as the reduction goes on; ignites it more 
strongly for 20 minutes after the whole has been introduced ; washes the 
spongy mass, first with water containing hydrochloric acid (to remove 
any ferric oxide that may be present), then with pure boiling water, till 
all the chloride of potassium is dissolved out; heats the platinum, con- 
sisting of fine, soft, easily welding laminsa, to redness; introduces it 
while still rod-hot, into a neated, polished, cast-iron cylinder, fastened by 
its base to a wooden block which serves as a support; places upon it a 
polished cylinder which fits well into the outer one ; strikes the npper 
cylinder first with light but afterwards with heavy blows, by means of a 
rammer; takes out the cake, ignites it again, and presses it once more in 
the cylinder. 

It has also been proposed to reduce platinum (in the same manner as 
copper) by the electrotype process. {PhiL Mag, J. 18, 442.) 

Properties of Platinum, — Platinum united in compact masses is harder 
than copper, but softer than iron. By loading platinum wires with 
weights, it is found that platinum exceeds all metals in tenacity, excepting 
iron and copper. After gold and silver, it is the most ductile of the 
metals, and may be drawn out into extremely thin wires. Alone, it may 
be drawn. out to the thickness of ^^'^^ of an inch; but when enclosed 
within a silver wire (I. 409), it may be reduced to xinnr ^^^ even to 
^a^^ y of an inch in thickness ; in the latter case, however, the wire is 
not coherent in long pieces. (Wollaston, Ann, Phil, 1, 224; also Gilb, 
52, 284.) It may also be beaten out into very thin laminsB, like gold- 
leaf. (Klingenstein, Kcutti, Arch, 14, 162.) A small proportion of 
iridium makes it harder and less ductile. — Specific gravity of hammered 
platinum 20*857 (Clarke), 20*98 (Borda), 21*061 (Sickingen), 21 25 
(Faraday & Stodart; Wollaston), 21*45 (Berzelius), 21*74 (Klaproth), 
23*513, at 17° (Cloud); of platinum united by welding and drawn out 
into thick wire, 21*4; when drawn out into very thin wire, 21*5; of 
platinum fused by the oxygen-gas blowpipe and drawn out into wire, 
21*16 (Wollaston). — Platinum may be welded at a white heat. On this 
property is fonnded Wollaston*s process for giving coherence to platinum 
(p. 271), also that of Marx, for repairing injured platinum vessels 
(p. 275). — It does not fuse per se in the strongest heat of a forge. Ac- 
cording to Faraday and Stodart, it fuses imperfectly: if however the fuel 
be not kept from contact with it, fusion takes place from formation of an 
alloy of siliciiim and platinum. — Fuses in an alcohol flame fed with 
oxygen gas, in the flame of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, in the focus of a 
large burning glass, and in the circuit of Children's galvanic battery. 

Platinum possesses the following advantages over other metals as a 
material for chemical vessels: 1. It withstands oxidation in the air at a 
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red heat as well as gold and silver, and is, at the same time, much harder 
and more difficult of fusion. — 2. It is not attacked either by sulphur or 
by mercury. — 3. It does not dissolve in any simple acid, so that nitric 
acid and oil of vitriol may be boiled in it; in aqua-regia, likewise, it 
dissolves much less readily than gold. — To prevent injury to platinum 
vessels, the following precautions must be observed : They are attacked 
by chlorine-water, by mixtures of hydrochloric acid with nitric acid or 
chromic acid and their salts, also with peroxide of manganese and other 
peroxides. No metal must be heated in them to a temperature near its 
melting point, because it will then form a fusible alloy with the platinum 
and perforate the vessel. This effect is produced with especial facility 
by arsenic, antimony, tellurium, bismuth, zinc, cadmium, tin, lead, and, 
at higher temperatures, also by copper and silver. — A similar effect is 
produced by the oxides of these metals, also by the salts of arsenic and 
antimonio acid, if any substance be present which can take up their 
oxygen, such as organic acids, the charcoal of filters, bits of charcoal acci- 
dentally dropping in, or even the carbonic oxide gas of the charcoal or 
coke fire, especially at a white heat, at which temperature the oxides of 
nickel, cobalt and copper may likewise do injury. — The same danger is 
incurred in fusing phosphoric acid and certain phosphates in platinum 
vessels, inasmuch as by the action of the carbon, an easily fusible phos- 
phide of platinum is formed. — When the sulphide or cyanide of an 
alkali-metal is fused in a platinum crucible, a considerable quantity of 
platinum is taken up by it. — When a platinum crucible is ignited in an 
open charcoal fire, silicium reduced from the charcoal-ash gets access to it 
and makes it brittle and disposed to crack. — When potash-hydrate or 
nitre is ignited in a platinum vessel, the metal is slowly oxidized, but 
more quickly than silver or gold, with formation of platinate of potash ; 
similarly with soda, and still more with lithia. — Phosphoric acid may be 
fused in clean platinum vessels, provided all reducing agents be Kept 
away, the metal not becoming brittle till after more than 1000 fusions. 
But if the platinum contains arsenic, as is the case with that prepared by 
Jeanety's process, it is attacked by phosphoric acid prepared from phos- 
phorus by the action of nitric acid, though not by that which is obtained 
from bone-ash by sulphuric acid. The vessel first acquires a blue tarnish, 
and is afterwards corroded, even to perforation. At the same time, the 
fused phosphoric acid turns yellow, becomes covered with a metallic film, 
which afterwards disappears and imparts a brown colour to the acid ; and 
the aqueous solution of the acid, when treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
yields sulphide of platinum together with sulphide of arsenic. (Stieren, 
Eepert. 39, 1.) — Gay-Lussac & Thenard {R6ch€rche9, 1, 292) observeil 
that platinum crucibles are quickly perforated when boracic acid con- 
taining sulphuric acid is fused in them. Probably their crucibles also 
contained arsenic; at all events, the author has frequently performed 
this fusion without any injury to the crucibles. — To test platinum vessels, 
they should be boiled first with hydrochloric acid, then with dilute nitric 
acid, and an examination subsequently made of the acids, to ascertain 
whether they have dissolved anything, and if so, what is its nature. 
(Stieren.) 

To clean platinum crucibles which have been used, from adhering 
oxide of iron and other impurities, they may be smeared with a mixture 
of equal measures of pounded borax and cream of tartar made into a 
paste with water — ignited till the flux fuses — and then immersed for 
several hours in dilute sulphuric acid, which dissolves the flux. (Wol- 
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]asion.) Or the crucibles to be cleaned may be placed one within the 
other — a little bisulphate of potash put into each — the whole heated for 
a while, so that the fused mass may surround the crucibles within and 
without — and then washed with water. (Gm.) 

Perforated and otherwise injured platinum vessels may be repaired by 
welding. The requisite conditions are : A bright Burfwce, a strong red 
heat, and moderate hammering. If the surface is not clean, it must be 
scraped bright and smooth with the sharp edge of a file, but must not be 
polished. Moreover, the surface must be quite free from iron-spots and 
rust, and should therefore not be struck with an iron hammer. Perfect 
welding requires a white heat, but platinum surfaces begin to adhere 
together at a red heat. While the union is being brought about by 
hammering, the pieces must be at least at a red heat. Only moderate 
blows must be given, not strong enough to beat the metal out. A suc- 
cession of short, firm strokes, given as quickly as possible after the 
metal has been taken out of the fire, is most effective. Small pieces 
of the metal are heated before the blowpipe or the glass-lamp upon 
charcoal, larger pieces, in the forge. — To mend a crack at the edge of the 
cmcibles, a narrow bent piece of platinum-foil is suspended over the 
crack and pressed close — the crucible bound round at the lower part with 
iron wire — then put into the fire with a pair of tongs — thence, when 
white-hot, transferred to the pointed end of the anvil, and subjected to 
moderate blows with a broad, smooth hammer. If the welding is not 
complete, the operation must be repeated. — When a crncible is perfo- 
rated with a small hole, the end of a platinum wire of proper thickness is 
passed through, beaten flat at the end, nipped off with the pliers on the 
other side, and beaten out there also. This rivet, when heated to white- 
ness, welds firmly under the hammer. — To mend larger holes, a piece of 
platinum-plate of proper size is beaten out, and fastened with one or more 
rivets, for which holes have been previously bored. After proper welding 
the join is no longer visible. (Marx, Schw. 66, 159.) — (It had previously 
been stated by Wollaston {Fogg. 16, 160), that a platinum wire cut 
through obliquely with a sharp tool, and joined together by the cut 
surfaces, may be readily welded together under the hammer at a red heat, 
but that the union would not take place, or but imperfectly, if the cut 
surfaces had been previously polished. 

Platinum-Deposits on Glass : 

a. When bichloride of platinum is gently heated with alcohol, a brown 
mass is obtained, which readily chars when heated. On dissolving this 
mass in alcohol, dipping a glass into the solution, turning it about in 
several directions so that the liquid may difl'use itself uniformly over it, 
and then heating the glass to redness over a spirit-lamp, a shining deposit 
of platinum, which cannot be rubbed off, is left upon it. But in contact 
with zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, it immediately separates in delicate, 
transparent laminsB. (Dobereiner, Scliw. 54, 414.) 

b. The aqueous solution of platinate of potash or soda, mixed with 
one-fourth of its volume of alcohol, then introduced into a graduated glass 
tube, and exposed to sunshine, deposits the whole of the platinum in a 
film of such extreme thinness, that the glass tube still appears transparent 
and merely turbid. In this tube, detonating gas quickly condenses ; it 
may be used several times as a eudiometer over water (but not over 
mercury), without losing its efficiency. (Dobereiner, Kastn, Arch. 9,341.) 

T 2 
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IT According to Ludersdorf, a specular deposit of platinum {plalinum'' 
lustre) may be formed on all glazed surfaces, and therefore both on por- 
celain and on glass, bj dissolving bichloride of platinum which has been 
evaporated to dryness without decomposition, in alcohol of 95 or 96 per 
cent., and slowly pouring the solution into five times its bulk of oil of 
lavender. Protochloride of platinum is thereby produced, and remains 
dissolved, in consequence of the simultaneous formation of acetic or 
hydrochloric acid. With vessels having a lead-glazing, the buming-in 
takes place at a low red-heat ; with porcelain and glazings free from lead, 
at a bright red heat. — The method formerly adopted for producing pla- 
tinum-lustre on earthenware, was by means of an emulsion of platmam- 
solution and linseed-oil ; it was applicable only to glazes containing lead. 
(Liidersdorf, Dingl, poh J. 105, 36.) % 

Platinum-Deposits on Copper and Brass : 

The copper or brass, previously cleaned with sand and hydrochloric 
acid, is immersed for a few seconds in a boiling solution of i pt. chloro- 
platinate of ammonium and 8 sal-ammoniac in 32 — 40 parts of water, till 
a sufficient deposit is formed upon it — after which it is cleaned with pre- 
pared chalk, and then washed and dried. (Bottger, Ann. Pharm. 39, 175.) 

[Respecting platinum -deposit:) formed by galvanic action, vid. (I. 500, 501). For the 
obsenrations of Bromeis on Plating tciih Platinum on silver, copper and brass, vid. 
Jahnber. L. j- K. 1850, 631.] 

Platinum exhibits two states of minute division. In Spongy Plaiinum, 
which is formed at a red-heat, the metal is finely divided, but in the 
crystalline state ; and in Platinum-blackj which is produced at ordinary 
temperatures, it is amorphous. 

a. Spongy Platinum : 

Generally obtained by igniting the chloroplatinate of ammonium. To 
obtain this compound as free as possible from otlier metals — ^which would 
otherwise remain mixed with the spongy platinum, and weaken its action 
in setting fire to hydrogen gas, &c. {e. g,, in Dbbereiner's Instantaneous 
Light Machine) — the methods already described for the decomposition of 
platinum ore may be adopted; viz., those of Berzelius (p. 264, Process 6, 
No. 7—12), and of Dobereiner & Weiss (p. 266, 3 and 4), excepting that 
the liquid filtered from the lime-precipitate must be slightly acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, immediately precipitated by sal-ammoniac, and 
completely freed from chloride of calcium by washing. (The wash-water 
of the precipitate formed by lime is concentrated by evaporation after the 
addition of hydrochloric acid, before it is precipitated by sal-ammoniac, 
(y. Br. At'ch. 14; 274.) — Spongy platinum is a dull grey, soft, porous 
substance, having the same specific gravity as massive platinum. The 
more strongly it is ignited, the more closely do its particles unite. By 
pressure with a hard body, it is condensed into laminie having the metallic 
lustre. — Its action on gases and vapours mixed with oxygen has been 
specially described in Vol. II., pp. 49, 50. 

b. Platinunirhlack : 

This form of platinum, with its remarkable action on oxygen gas and 
combustible bodies, was discovered by £dm. Davy, who, however, was 
led by certain small accidental impurities to regara it as nitrite of pla- 
tinous oxide, till Liebig showed that pure platinum-black consists of pure 
finely divided platinum. 
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Preparation. 1. When alloys of platinum with other metals are 
treated with acids which attack the foreign metals but not the platinum, 
the former are dissolved out, and the platinum remains in the form of a 
black powder, having the properties of platinum-black, a. In this 
manner it was obtained by Descotils (p 267), who remarked the hissing 
which it makes when heated. [According to Bou&siugault, this black 
powder also contains 31 per cent, of zinc. Vid, Plalinum and Zinc. But 
Boussingault omitted the use of nitric acid and oil of vitriol.] — A powerful 
platinum-black is obtained by fusing 1 pt. of platinum ore with 2 parts 
of zinc; pulverizing the alloy, and treating it first with sulphuric and 
then with dilute nitric acid, till the whole of the zinc is dissolved, which 
takes place but slowly ; separating the residual alloy, by elutrlation with 
water, from the heavier grains of osmium-iridium j and then washing it 
with potash-ley, and afterwards with water. Since the platinum- black 
thus obtained is still mixed with the osmium and iridium of the ore, it 
transfers to the osmium the oxygen which it takes from the air, con- 
verting that metal, soon after drying, into osmic acid, which may then bo 
separated by distillation with water. (W. Dobereiner, Ann. Pharm, 17, 
67.) — h. The author likewise found that an alloy of pure platinum with 
copper and zinc, when treated with nitric acid, left the platinum in the 
form of platinum-black. — c. When a mixture of aqueous bichloride of 
platinum and sesquichloride of iron is precipitated by ammonia, the 
washed and dried precipitate reduced at a red heat by hydrogen gas, and 
the resulting alloy of platinum and iron treated with hydrochloric acid to 
dissolve out the iron, there remains a black powder, which, when heated 
in open vessels to a temperature considerably below redness, takes fire 
and detonates slightly, but not in close vessels; it is not raised to a red 
heat by contact with alcohol. (Berzelius.) (According to Boussingault, this 
powder contains 19*9 per cent, of iron; vid. Platinum and Iron. In that place, 
also, will be found a description of a similar powder obtained by Faraday & Stodart.) 
— G?. Platinum fused with potassium, separates out in black scales 
when the alloy is immersed in water. (Berzelius.) These two sub- 
stances obtained by Berzelius consist of platinum-black. They set 
lire to alcohol; thus d produces this efiect, if it be previously freed 
from adhering hydrochloric acid by washing with potash and water. 
(W. Dobereiner.) 

2. Platinum-black is also formed by precipitating platinum from its 
solutions with zinc. — The solution of bichloride of platinum, to yield the 
black, must contain free hydrochloric acid, and be dilute; from a more 
neutral solution, zinc precipitates the platinum in grey, coherent lumps. 

fLJebig.) — The precipitate thrown down by zinc from a platinum solution 
p. 267, No. 4), after bein£r freed from palladium by nitric acid, then 
washed with water, boiled with potash-ley, and again washed, appears 
denser than platinum precipitated in other ways, absorbs less oxygen, 
and consequently does not set fire to alcohol ; hence it is best adapted 
for converting that compound into acetic acid. (Fr. Dobereiner, Ann. 
Pharm. 14, 259; comp. W. Dobereiner, Sckw. 54, 414.) Another mode 
of preparation is to reduce chloroplatinate of ammonium or potassium 
im mersed in hydrochloric acid, by zinc, and free the resulting platinum- 
black from zinc by nitric acid. (Berzelius.) 

3. By precipitating aqueous bichloride of platinum with hydrosul- 
phuric acid, washing the precipitated sulphide of platinum, and exposing 
it for some weeks to the air. By this process, oxidized sulphide of pla- 
tinum is formed. (W. Dobereiner, Schw. 54, 414.) [Since, as stated by 
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Berzelius, moisi sulphide of platinum, when exposed to the air, forms a 
quantity of sulphuric acid, sufficient to hlacken the paper on which it 
rests, it is possihle that oxidized sulphide of platinum may be merely 
metallic platinum separated from the sulphide and mixed with sulphurio 
acid.] 

4. By reducing platinum with an organic compound. — a. By Formic 
acid. — Aqueous bichloride of platinum mixed with formiate of soda. 
(G&bel.) Or platinate of soda heated with aqueous formic acid. (W. Dd- 
bereiner, Pogff* 28, 181.) 

b. By Tartaric acid. Cooper (Qu, J. of Sc. 5, 120), by mixing 
aqueous bichloride of platinum with tartrate of soda, at temperatures 
between 82^ and 93°, obtained a greyish-black powder, which he supposed 
to be hydrated platinic oxide; it shrank together to -J- of its bulk at a red 
heat, and was converted into ductile platinum. — This precipitate, washed 
and dried at 100*^, gives off only 1*41 per cent, of hygroscopic water at a 
red heat, and must be regarded as platinum-black. The same precipitate 
is obtained with tartrate of potash, ammonia, or lime, at a boiling heat, 
and moreover with evolution of carbonic acid, but not with free tartaric 
acid or cream of tartar; at ordinary temperatures, tartrate of potash 
throws down chloroplatinate of potassium. (R. Phillips, Phil. Mag. J. 2, 
94.) 

c. By Alcohol, a, Edm. Davy's original process (Schw. 31, 240): 
Sulphide of platinum, precipitated from the solution of the bichloride by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, is converted into sulphate of platinic oxide by 
boiling with nitric acid, and the solution mixed with an equal quantity 
of alcohol. The liquid then becomes perfectly colourless, after several 
days at ordinary temperatures, but immediately on heating ; and there is 
formed a black precipitate, which must be washed with water. This 
precipitate, when heated, yields several products (vid inf.), among which 
IS hyponitric acid. (E. Davy.) But if the precipitate be previously 
boiled with potash and then with water, it still retains its peculiar pro- 
perties, but gives off no nitrous gas; the presence of nitrogen-compounds 
in it is therefore accidental. (Liebig, Fogg, 17, 102.) — /3. Protochloride 
of platinum is heated in a retort provided with a receiver, with 12 times 
its weight of alcohol, of sp. gr. 0*813. It turns black, while the coloui* 
less alcoholic liquid becomes sour, and gives off vapour of hydrochloric 
ether. The liquid is poured off, and the black substance washed and 
dried. This body, when heated, even out of contact of air, deflagrates 
with a hissing noise, and exhibits a glimmering light, giving off oxygen, 
carbonic acid, and water. (Zeise, Fogg. 9, 632.) When hydrogen gas is 
passed over this preparation, it becomes heated to redness, yielding, how- 
ever, not water, but hydrochloric acid; it therefore contains a chlorine- 
compound accidentally mixed with it. (Liebig, Fogg. 17, 102.) — y. Bi- 
chloride of platinum is exposed to a continued strong heat, till it is for 
the most part converted into the p'rotochloride; the portion which remains 
undecomposed is extracted with hot water; the insoluble protochloride is 
heated in a flask with strong potash-ley till completely dissolved; and 
the black liquid removed from the fire, and gradually mixed, while still 
hot, with alcohol. A large quantity of carbonic acid is then disengaged, 
with stronff effervescence, together with an ethereal substance, and the 
platinum-black falls to the bottom in the form of a very heavy powder, 
which must be washed, first with a small quantity of alcohol, then with 
hydrochloric acid, then with potash, then 4 or 5 times with water, and 
after thoroughly washing, dried in a porcelain basin, without bringing it 
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in contact with the filter or any other organic substance. If a large 
quantity of cuprio nitrate be added to the solution of protoohloride of 
platinum in potash, before boiling it with the alcohol, the platinum-black 
will be mixed with twice its weight of copper, but will be quite as active as 
when pure. (Liebig,-Po^^. 17, 10 1 ; abstr. Mag, Pharm, 29, 101.)— d. 3 parts 
of hydrate of potash are dissolved in 12 — 18 parts of boiling brandy; 
4 parts of chloroplatinate of potassium added to the solution in a wide 
glass vessel ; and the vessel set aside for S days, in a warm place, where 
it b exposed to the rays of the sun (the liquid being frequently stirred), 
till all the platinum is precipitated, and no more gas-bubbles rise from 
the liquid on stirring. If, during this process, the liquid should cease to 
exhibit an alkaline reaction, more potash must be added to it, for the 
alkali must always be kept in excess. The potash, in fact, combines with 
the acetic acid produced from the alcohol, by the oxygen of that part of 
the potash to which the chloride of platinum gives up chlorine. The 
liquid is decanted, and the platinum -black washed, first with pure water, 
then with water containing acetic acid, then again with pure water, 
and dried upon bibulous paper. When large octahedrons of chloroplati- 
nate of potassium are treated in this manner, a platinum-black is obtained 
possessing the highest degree of inflaming power. (W. Dobereiner, Ann. 
Pharm, 2, 1.) — Another method is to expose a solution of platinum in 
aqua-regia, supersaturated with potash and mixed with a little alcohol^ 
to the sun, till all the platinum is precipitated in the form of black. In 
this case, if the solution still contains nitric acid, a very large quantity of 
ammonia is evolved towards the end of the process; but its formation 
ceases, as soon as all the platinum is reduced to the form of black. 
(W. Dobereiner, Schw, 63, 476.)—*. The aqueous solution of bichloride 
of platinum is mixed first with acetate of soda, then with alcohol. 
\W. Dobereiner, Pogg, 28, 181.) 

</. With Sugar, The aqueous solution of 4 parts of bichloride of 
platinum is mixed with 10 to 12 parts of crystallized carbonate of soda 
and 1 part of sugar, and heated to 100° over the water-bath, with constant 
agitation, till, in the course of a quarter or half an hour — the liquid having 
previously acquired a dark-brown colour — the whole of the platinum is 
precipitated in the form of black ; the liquid is then decanted, when cold, 
and the platinum-black washed with water and dried. This process is 
the most convenient and economical of all, but it succeeds only when the 
platinum-solution is free from nitric acid. The black which it yields sets 
fire to alcohol as quickly as that of E. Davy, (W. Ddberemer, Ann, 
Pharm, 2, 1.) 

In whatever manner platinum-black is prepared, it is well to boil it 
with nitric acid, to remove foreign metals, then with potash-ley, and 
finally with water. (W. Dobereiner, Ann. Pharm, 14, 17.) 

Platinum-black is a soft, black, dull-looking powder, which soils any 
surfEUse on which it is rubbed. (E. Davy.) Granular and rough to the 
touch: of sp. gr. from 15'78 to 16*32 and 17*572. By pressure, it 
acquires a white colour and metallic lustre. Inodorous. (Liebig.) Plati- 
num-black obtained from platinate of soda and formic acid, is not pulve- 
rulent, but consists of extremely fine laminae. (Dbbereiner.) G. Rose 
found the specific gravity of platinum-black prepared in difi'erent ways, 
to vary from 1683 to 22*89; in one specimen, it was only 14*89. 
{Jahre^er, 1847—8, 38.) 

If platinum-black be completely freed from alcohol by boiling with 
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water, then dried in vacuo over oil of yitriol, and the air afterwards 
quickly admitted to it, such abundant absorption [of oxygen gasi] tak#» 
place, that the substance becomes heated to redness, and the paper in 
which it is enveloped burns away. (Liebig.) 

Liebiff's platinum-black, when heated to redness in the air, in oxygen, 
or in hydrogen gas, loses nothing in weight, exhibits no incandescence, 
and in hydrogen gas, does not form water. — During the process of drying, 
the black absorbs a large quantity of oxygen from the air, but no 
nitrogen, or at most an extremely small quantity. At a red heat, it 
might be expected to give up the oxygen ; but instead of that, it evolves 
carbonic acid, sometimes, but not invariably, mixed with oxygen. For it 
always contains carbon, even when precipitated by zinc, that metal, in 
fact, never bein? free from carbon. Thus, 60 grains of platinum-black 
prepared with zmo, in which, according to the quantity of carbonic acid 
gas which it yields with formic acid, there should be contained 1*26 cubic 
inches of oxygen, give off at a red heat, not this quantity of oxygen, 
but 1 *20 cubic inches of carbonic acid, together witn a trace of water. 
(W. Dobereiner, Ann, Pharm, 14, 10.) 

Many kinds of platinum-black deflagrate with a hisijing noise when 
heated, even much below redness. That which is obtained from the alloy 
of platinum and ziuc, by the method of Descotils and Dobereiner (1, a), 
sometimes detonates like gunpowder (Descotils); that which is prepared 
from the alloy of platinum and iron (1, c), exhibits hissing deflagration 
when gently heated in an open vessel, but not in a close vessel. (Ber- 
zelius.) — Edmund Davy^s platinum-black (4, c, a), which contains 96*25 
per cent, of platinum and 3'7<5 of nitrous acid, oxygen, and carbonic acid, 
deflagrates when heated, with a hissing noise and red flame, and yields 
platinum; if heated out of contact of air, it gives off carbonic acid, 
oxygen, water, and hyponitric acid, and leaves platinum. (E. Davy.)— 
May not this deflagration bo due to the presence of considerable quantities 
of carbon, alcohol, or other compounds of carbon in these kinds of pla- 
tinum-black) Thus, Liebig found that his platinum-black, when dried iu 
vacuo, still retained alcohol (which could only be driven off by continued 
boiling with water), and consequently took fire at 100®. 

Platinum-black, by means of the oxygen which it has absorbed, exert^s 
nn oxidizing action upon most combustible gases and v«apouri$, both 
organic and inorganic, whereb}' it may itself be heated to redness, and if 
the air has access to it, may set the gases on fire. If access of air or of 
oxygen gas be prevented, this oxidation ceases as soon as the oxygen 
absorbed by the platinum-black is consumed (even in this case, however, 
the black, if not moist, may be raised to a red heat in hydrogen gas); but 
if the air or oxygen has access to it, the platinum-black takes up more 
oxygen, which it transfers to the combustible body ; and thus the action 
becomes continuous. (W. Dobereiner; comp, XL, 51; see also Oxalic acid. 
Formic add, Marsh ^as, Ole/iant gas, EtheVy Alcohol, Wood-spirit^ an<l 
Cyanogen.) The more strongly and frequently platinum-black is heated 
to redness by its action on combustible gases, the denser does it become, 
and the more nearly does it approach in its properties and activity to 
spongy platinum. — It loses its activity in ammoniacal gas, and when 
moistened with hydrochloric acid; but recovers it on being moistened 
with aqueous potash or carbonate of soda, and subsequently dried, the 
ammonia then escaping. The activity of platinum-black is also destroyed 
by moistening it with aqueous bichloride of platinum and alcohol at the 
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same time, bat may be restored by continaed washing with carbonate of 
soda, and sabsequent drying. Sulphuric and nitric acid do not impair its 
activity. (W. Dobereiuer.) 

Edmund Davy's platinum-black likewise exhibits the following pro- 
perties : In dry ammoniacal gas, it rises to a red heat, with decrepitation 
and emission of sparks, and absorbs a large quantity of the gas. When 
agitated with aqueous ammonia, whereby gas-bubbles are evolved, it 
acij^uires detonating properties. Heated with phosphoros, it forms phos- 
phide of platinum, with vivid combustion; and when heated with sulphur, 
yields blue sulphide of platinum. (E. Davy.) 



Compounds of Platinum. 

Platinum and Oxygen. 

A. Platinoits Oxide. PtO. 

Protoxide of Platinum, PlatinoxydvZ, — Appears to be formed in the 
combustion of platinum, which takes place at the melting-point of the 
metal, and is attended with sparkling, with emission of fumes, and 
formation of a dingy green dust. The combustion does not take place 
at an ordinary white heat, but only in the flame of hydrogen gas burning 
in contact with oxygen, or of a spirit-lamp fed with oxygen gas, or when 
a strong voltaic or electrical battery is discharged through thin platinum 
wires. 

Preparation. 1 . By carefully heating the hydrate of platinous oxide 
till it is deprived of its water. (Berzelius.) — 2. When Hersohel's platinate 
of lime is strongly ignited in a covered crucible, a dark violet powder is 
obtained, which becomes very hot by contact with water, and, when 
freed by water and nitric acid from chloride of calcium and lime, leaves a 
residue of platinous oxide. (Dobereiuer, Pogg, 28, 1 83.) 

Properties. Prepared by (I): grey (Berzelius); by (2): dark violet. 
(Dobereiuer.) 

Pt 99 92-52 

O 8 7-48 

PtO 107 100-00 

(PtO = 1233-499 + 100 = 1333-499. Berzelius.) 

Decompositions. Reduced to the metallic state at a red heat; deto- 
nates strongly when heated to redness in contact with charcoal powder. 
(Berzelius.) — By aqueous formic acid, it is reduced to platinum-black, 
with violent evolution of carbonic acid. (W. Dobereiuer.) 

Combinations, a. With Water. — HvDnATE op Platinous Oxide, 
or Platinous HYDRATE.-^Prepared by decomposing protochloride of 
platinum with a gently heated solution of potash, and washing the preci- 
pitate. Part of the protoxide remains dissolved in the potash, forming a 
dark green solution, from which it may be precipitated by sulphuric acid. 
(Berzelius.) The hydrate thus obtained cannot be completely freed from 
chlorine; if too much potash be added, the precipitate re-dissolves. 
(Liebiff, Pogg. 17, 108.) If the hydrate be separated from the proto- 
chloriae by soda, a very considerable portion of soda remains in it, after 
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washing with water, and is left behind with the platinnm, on ignition. 
(Vauquelin.) — Bulky, black powder. — When heated, it gives off water 
and aiterwards ozygcnj boiling hydrochloric acid resolves it into aaueous 
bichloride of platinum and a residue of metal ; boiling potash-solution, 
into soluble platinate of potash and metallic platinnm. (Berzelius.) 

b. With Acids, it forms the Salts op Platinous Oxide, or Platinous 
Salts. — The violet oxide obtained by (2), does not dissolve in any 
oxygen-acid, excepting sulphurous acid; when boiled with aqueous oxalic 
acid, it takes up the latter. (Dobereiner.) — Some platinous salts are dark 
brown and red, others colourless. When ignited, they leave metallic 
platinum. Hydrosulphuric acid and hydrosulphate of ammonia colour 
their solutions brown, and, after a while, throw down a brown-black pre- 
cipitate of protosulphide of platinum, soluble in a large excess of hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia, and forming a brown-red solution. Iodide of 
potassium colours them deep red-brown, and after a while, decolorizes the 
liquid, and forms a black, metallic-looking precipitate. Protochloride of 
tin colours the solutions deep red-brown, without forming any precipitate. 
Mercurous nitrate produces a black precipitate. Ammonia added in 
excess to the hydrochloric acid solution, throws down green crystalline 
ammonio-protochloride of platinum. Carbonate of potash or soda pro- 
duces a brownish precipitate, which is slowly deposited, the liquid 
retaining a brown-red colour. — The following substances have no action 
on platinous salts: potash, carbonate of ammonia, phosphate of soda, 
oxalic acid, cyanide of mercury, ferrocyanide of potassium, and ferri- 
cyanide of potassium. (H. Rose, AnalyU Chemie.) 

c. With Ammonia, platinous oxide forms two peculiar salifiable bases; 
it also combines with potash and soda. 

By mixing a solution of bichloride of platinum diluted with hot water, 
with a solution of mercurous nitrate made as neutral as possible. Cooper 
obtained a yellowish-brown precipitate (probably consisting of calomel 
and platinic oxide), which, when gently heated to a temperature short of 
redness, was resolved into volatile calomel and a residue of black oxide 
containing 95'7G4 platinum and 4*235 oxygen. The amount of oxygen 
appears, however, to vary with t^e degree of heat. (Berzelius, Phillips, 
^7171. PhU. 22, 198.) 

When fulminating platinum is boiled down to dryness with strong 
nitric acid, the residue heated nearly to redness, and the remaining oxide 
pulverized, boiled with water and aqueous potash, to free it from the 
obstinately adhering nitric acid, and then dried at the boiling-point of 
mercury, it exhibits a dark steel-grey colour and metallic lustre; contains 
89 37 metal, and 10*63 oxygen; gives off its oxygen at a strong red 
heat ; is decomposed, with vivid incandescence, when heated with zino- 
foil, yielding platinum and oxide of zinc; forms sulphide of platinum and 
sulphurous acid when heated with sulphur; and dissolves only in hot 
hydrochloric acid, not in cold hydrochloric acid, boiling nitric acid, or 
aqueous alkalis. (Edm. Davy, Scliw, 31, 353.) — Is this a mixture of the 
protoxide and bi-oxide, or is it a peculiar intermediate oxide? 

IT Blue Oxide, — According to Hittorf {Pogg. 74, 316), platinum 
immersed, as the negative pole of a voltaic battery, in fused nitrate of 
potash, forms a blue oxide, a blue liquid at the same time flowing con- 
tinuously from the metal; this blue oxide, however, as it leaves the 
platinum, passes into yellow and green oxide, which remain suspended in 
the nitrate of potash; when the liquid cools, and attracts moisture, the 
green oxide changes into the yellow. In nitrate of soda, the oxidation is 
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weaker, and the blue colour lighter and finer j moreoyer, the blue oxide 
then changes onlj to yellowish brown. If 



B. Platinic Oxidb. PtO'. 

Bioxide of Platinum^ Flaiinoxyd, — Formation* Platinum is not 
oxidised by water, sulphuric acid, or nitric acid. It is concerted into 
hydrochlorate of platinic oxide when treated with aqua-regia or chlorine- 
water, though the latter acts upon it but slowly; it is likewise oxidated 
by ignition with hydrate of potash, hydrate of lithia, or carbonate of 
lithia, provided the air has access to it — and by ignition with nitre. 

Preparation, By gently heating the hydrated oxide. (Berzelius.) 

Properties. Black powder. (Berzelius.) 

Berzelius. Cheneviz. Richter. 

Pt 99 .... 86-09 85-93 87 89*3 

20 16 .... 13-91 1407 13 10-7 

PtC 115 .... 100-00 100-00 100 100-0 

(PtQS = 1233-499 + 200 = 1433499. Berzelius.) 

When heated^ it gives off oxygen, and leaves metallic platinum. 

Combinations, a. With Water. — Hydrate op Platinio Oxtdb, or 
Platinic Hydrate. — 1. From most platinum-salts, alkalis throw down 
basic double salts; but from nitrate of platinic oxide, potash throws down 
at first the pure hydrate, which may be separated, and afterwards the 
.double salt. (Berzelius.) — 2. The hydrate may also be obtained by pre- 
cipitating a hot solution of platinic sulphate with carbonate of lime, 
dissolving out the excess of that substance from the precipitate by means 
of acetic acid, and then washing it for along time [to remove the gypsum]. 
(Wittstein, Repert. 74, 43.) — 3. By dissolving out the soda from platinute 
of soda, with acetic acid. (Dobereiner, Fogg. 28, 181; also Fremy, Cofnpt. 
rend. 31, 893.) — The hydrate (1) when recently precipitated, has a rusty 
colour, like that of hydrated ferric oxide; in drying, it shrinks together 
into a yellowish-brown mass. When heated, it gives off water^ and turns 
black. (Berzelius.) — (2) is an umber-brown powder, which does not 
decompose at 100% but at a stronger heat, is resolved, with explosion and 
scattering of part of the mass in the form of a blackish fume, into aqueous 
vapour, oxygen gas, and platinum. (Wittstein.) 

Witteteiu. 

Pt 99 .... 74-44 .... 73-98 

20 16 .... 12-03 

2HO 18 .... 13-53 



I 26-02 



PtO»,2HO .... 133 .... 10000 .... 10000 

b. With Acids, forming the Salts op Platinic Oxide, or Platinic 
Salts. — From bichloride of platinum (or hydrochlorate of platinic oxide), 
obtained by dissolving platinum in aqua-regia, then freed by evaporation 
from excess of acid, and again dissolved in a small quantity of water, 
several other platinic salts may be prepared, by adding a compound of 
potash with another acid, as long as a precipitate of cnloroplatinate of 
potassium is produced—- evaporating the decanted liquid — and dissolving 
'the residue in a small quantity of water, which still leaves behind a 
certain quantity of chloroplatiuate of potassium. (BerKeliu**, Pojj. I, 4C6.) 
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Platinic salts have a yellow or brown colour, redden litmus^ and have 
an astringent taste. Thej yield metallic platinnm when ignited, bnt 
impart no colour to fluxes. From their aqueous solutions, phosphorus 
and most metals precipitate metallic platinum. The reduction of platinnm 
from the solution of the chloride is much slower than that of gold. It is 
most quickly reduced by zinc, cadmium, iron, cobalt, and copper. The 
platinum coats the metals in the form of a black powder, which gradually 
reunites into laminie; part of it, however, especially when the precipitak- 
ting metal is iron or copper, is deposited in the metallic state on the 
neighbouring glass surface. — Nickel, mercury) and bismuth reduce it more 
slowly; the precipitate produced by bismuth exhibits the metallic lustre. 
Tin reduces it quickly, but the portion of that metal which dissolves, 
forms with the undecomposed platinum-salt, a brown-red compound, 
which remains in solution. — Lead reduces the platinum somewhat quickly 
at first, and the precipitate exhibits the metallic lustre; but after a while, 
the deposit of chloride of lead puts a stop to the action. — Silver acts in 
the same manner, but much more slowly. — Antimony in the first few 
days merely acquires a grey tarnish, but gradually reauces the whole of 
the platinum. — Arsenic becomes covered somewhat quickly with a black 
powder, and darkens the colour of the liquid, but does not effect a com- 
plete reduction, even if immersed in the solution for months. — Tellurium 
precipitates the platinum very slowly, in the form of a black powder.-^ 
Palladium produces but a very slight precipitate (Selenium exerts no 
reducing action). (Fischer, Pogg, 9, 256; 10, 607; 12, 505.)— Many 
organic compounds reduce platinum from the solution of the chloride, in 
the form of platinum-black. This effect is produced by the alkaline 
formiates, tartrates, and racemates, with the aid of heat, also by alcohol 
and sugar, after the addition of potash or carbonate of soda.— The alkaline 
oxalates, citrates, acetates, and benzoates, exert no reducing action. 
(Brandes, Ann, Pharm, 9, 302.) 

Hydrosulphuric acid produces at first only a brown colouring, but 
after a while, a brown precipitate of sulphide of platinum. The same 
precipitate is produced by hydrosulphate of ammonia, and dissolves in a 
large excess of that reagent. — The limit of this reaction is found when 
1 pt. of platinum is dissolved in 30,000 pts. of liquid ; the precipitate is 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. (Fischer, Schw. 53, 108.)— 1 part of bichlo- 
ride of platinum dissolved in 100 parts of water to which 25 parts of 
hydrochloric acid are added, is not precipitated by hydrosulphuric acid. 
(Reinsch, J, pr. Cheni, 13. 132.) — Free trithionic acid forms a black pre- 
cipitate in platinum-solutions. (Langlois.) — Hydriodic acid colours them 
red-brown, and after two days, throws down metallic platinum in flakes. 
(Silliman, SUL Am. J, 6, 326.) — Iodide of potassium colours them deep 
brown- red, throws down a brown precipitate (of iodide of platinum), aud 
on the application of heat, produces a metallic deposit on the sides of the 
vcfesel. (H. Rose.) 1 pt. of platinum, dissolved in the form of chloride in 
1 0,000 parts of water, produces, on the addition of iodide of potassium, 
first an orange-yellow, then a red colour; with 20,000 parts of liquid, a 
yellow colour is produced in a few minutes, and afterwards a red; with 
40,000, yellowish at first, rose-coloured afterwards; with 80,000, still 
distinctly rose-coloured; with 160,000, rose-coloured after a few minutes; 
with 320,000, a scarcely perceptible rose-colour appears after some time. 
(Lassaigne, J, Chem, mid. 8, 585.) — 1 pt. of chloride of platinum in 10,000 
parts of water, nroduces a brown-red colour with iodide of potasf^ium. 
afterwards a dark-green colour, and finally a black precipitate ; 
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larger quantity of liquid^ a red colour is produced, still distinguishable in 
1,000,000 parts of water, but not beyond. (Walcker, y. Quart, J. ofSc. 3, 
378.) — Protochloride of tin produces a dark, red-brown colouring, and 
after a while, a gelatinous precipitate, having the same colour, the liquid 
at the same time becoming colourless. In a dilute solution, protochloride 
of tin produces a yellow colour and yellow precipitate, which dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid, producing a brown solution. The limit of the colouring 
is found with I pt. of platinic oxide in 100,000 pts. of liquid; for this 
reaction, an acid tin-solution, which keeps the precipitate dissolved, is 
more delicate than a neutral solution. (Fischer, Schw, 53, 108.) 1 pt. of 
platinum (as chloride) dissolved in 10,000 pts. of liquid, forms with pro- 
tochloride of tin, a reddish-yellow liquid and a precipitate ; in 20,000 pts. 
of liquid, a paler reddish-yellow colour without a precipitate ; with 
40,000, an orange-yellow; with 80,000, yellowish; with 160,000, pale 
yellow; and with 640,000, a very pale yellow colour. (Lassaigne, 
</. Chim, mSd. 8, .585.) — Mercurous nitrate produces a deep reddish-yellow 
precipitate with chloride of platinum. Platinum sal-ammoniac dissolved 
in 100,000 parts of water, immediately imparts a yellow colour to the 
mercurous solution, and soon after forms a yellow precipitate ; when the 
quantity of water amounts to 200,000 parts, a distinct yellow colour is still 
produced after a few minutes. (Bottger, Schw. 68, 292.) —When free hydro- 
chloric acid is present in the solution, ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, 
and other ammoniacal salts, throw down a lemon-yellow, crystallo-pulve- 
rulent precipitate of platinum sal-ammoniac, not perceptibly soluble in 
acids, but soluble in a large quantity of water. — In a similar manner, 
caustic potash, carbonate of potash, and other potash-salts, precipitate 
chloroplatinate of potassium, of similar aspect and properties. Carbonate 
of soda, on the contrary, forms no precipitate at ordinary temperatures, 
but, on the application of heat, a brownish-yellow precipitate of platinate 
of soda. 

Platinic salts are not precipitated by phosphu retted hydrogen gas 
(thereby distinguished from palladium), (Bottger); by green vitriol (which 
distinguishes them from silver, gold, and palladium); by phosphate of 
soda, oxalic acid, infusion of galls, ferrocyanide and ferricyanide of 
potossium (excepting that when free hydrochloric acid is present, a small 
quantity of chloroplatinate of potassium may be precipitated); or by 
cyanide of mercury (which affain distinguishes them from palladium). 

c. With all Alkalis, forming compounds called Platinates, 
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Carbide of Platinum. — Platinum may be fused in contact with 
charcoal in the blast-furnace (Chenevix, Descotils, Ann, Chim, 67, 89) ; 
when thus treated, however, it appears to take up silicium rather than 
carbon (vid. Silicium and Platinum), Platinum vessels ignited over an 
alcohol flame increase very slightly in weight, an effect probably due to 
the formation of carbide of pmtinum ; e, g, a capsule weighing 3 ounces 
gained grains in 10 years. (Fischer, KaHn, Arch, 14, 148.) When 
platinum is heated to redness over a simple alcohol flame, a black powder 
is deposited where the interior of the flame comes in contact with the 
motal, and this powder, when burned away, leaves a small quantity of 
platinum. 

When chloroplatinite of mesityl (C*H'0,PtCl) is gradually heated to 
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redneas in a tetort, and then left to cool out of contact of air, a black 
residue of PtC is obtained, which exhibits no free platinum onder the 
magnifying glass, and when heated in the air, bums slowljawaj, leaving 
metallic platinum. Heated aqua-regia dissolves out the greater part of 
the. platinum from it, and leaves 12*29 per cent, of charcoal still con- 
taining platinum. (Zeis6, J. pr, Chem, 20, 209.) 

Zeise. 

Pt 99 .... 89-19 88-878 

2C 12 .... 10-81 11122 

PtC« Ill .... 100-00 100000 



PLATHfUM AND fiORON. 

Boride of Platinum? — Platinum, heated with borax and charcoal, 
fuses into a hard, brittle, somewhat crystalline mass, which, when dis- 
solved in aqua-regia, leaves a residue of boracio acid. (Desootils, Ann, 
Ghim. 67, 88.) 

Platinum and Phosphorus. 

Phosphide of Platinum. — a. By fusing platinum with glacial phos- 
phoric acid and charcoal powder, or by throwing pieces of phosphorus on 
red-hot platinum, Pelletier obtained from 100 parts of platinum, 128 parts 
of phosphide of platinum, which was white, very brittle, and very fusible; 
gave sparks on steel ; crystallized in cubes ; and when heated in the air, 
parted with its phosphorus by combustion. 

b. Phosphorus heated with spongy platinum in a glass tube exhausted 
of air, combined with it at a heat considerably below redness, producing 
flame and vivid incandescence, and formed a lead-grey, porous, imperfectly 
fused mass, partly crystallized in cubes, and a non-conductor of electricity. 
It contained 82-5 platinum and 17*5 phosphorus. When heated in 
chlorine gas, it was converted into terchloride of phosphorus and chloride 
of platinum; and when heated with chlorate of potash, it was partly 
decomposed with incandescence. (E. Davy.) 

c. 3 parts of chloroplatinate of ammonium and 2 parts of phosphoras 
heated to dull redness in a tube closed with mercury, formed an iron- 
black, partly pulverulent, partly loosely coherent mass, having scarcely 
any metallic lustre, of sp. gr. 5*28, and a non-conductor of electricity, ft 
contained 70 platinum and 30 phosphorus; was permanent in the air; but 
hlightly attacked by mineral acids, even at a boiling heat; decomposed in 
chlorine gas, like b; detonated with chlorate of potash under the hammer; 
and corroded platinum at a white heat. (E. Davy.) 

Platinum and Sulphur. 

A. PROTOSULPHIDE OP PLATiNUM, or Platinous Sulphide. — 1. Formed 
by mixing spongy platinum with an equal weight of sulphur, and heating 
the mixture nearly to redness in a glass tube exhausted of air. (£. Davy. ) 
— 2. By igniting chloroplatinate of ammonium with twice its weight of 
sulphur in a closed crucible. (Vauquelin.) — 3. By heating the same salt 
with an equal weight of sulphur and ignited carbonate of soda, and after- 
wards dissolving out the sulphide of sodium by water. (Vaaqnelin.) 
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4. By igniting oxidized sulphide of platinum (p. 289> h) in a platinum 
crucible till it takes fire with a loud hissing noise; closing the crucible 
well, and leaving it to cool ; boiling the residue with aqua-regia, to 
remove any bichloride of platinum that may adhere to it ; and washing and 
drying in vacuo. (Bottger, J, jyr, Chan, 3, 274.) — X By decomposing 
protochloride of platinum with an alkaline hydrosulphate. (Berzelius.) — 
Prepared by (1): Dull, lead-grey powder, of sp. gr. 6*2; acquires the 
metallic lustre when rubbed upon paper, and is a non-conductor of 
electricity; by (2): shining black powder; by (3): slender, black, shining 
needles (Vauquelin); by (4): blue-black, sandy to the touch, grates 
between the fingers; sp. gr. 8*847 (Bottger). Heated to redness in a close 
vessel, it undergoes a kind effusion. (Vauquelin.) 

Bottger. E. Davy. Vanqnelin. 

(4) (1) (2) (3) 

Pt 99 .... 86-09 85-51 84 84-5 .... 83-5 

S Ifi .... 13-91 14-49 16 15-5 .... 16*5 

PtS 115 .... 10000 10000 100 100-0 .... 100-0 

Leaves metallic platinum when heated to redness in the air. Decom- 
posed by ignition with zinc-filings or chlorate of potash. When exposed 
to a current of hydrogen gas at a temperature of only 19^, it becomes red- 
hot, and is reduced to spongy platinum, with formation of hydros ulphuric 
acid. (Bottger.) Permanent in air and in water; scarcely attacked by 
mineral acids at a boiling heat. (E. Davy.) Not decomposed even by 
boiling aqua-regia or caustic potash. Acts upon alcohol in the air like 
platinum-black, but much leBs strongly. (Bottger.) 

B. BisuLPHiDB OP Platinum, or Platinic Sulphide. — 1. Formed 
by mixing 3 parts of chloroplatinate of ammonium with 2 parts of sulphur, 
heating the mixture to low redness over a spirit-lamp in a glass tube 
closed with mercury, and removing the heat soon after the evolution of 
gas has ceased. (E. Davy.) Bottger is of opinion that the compound 
thus prepared is contaminated with free sulphur, in consequence of not 
being heated long enough. — 2. By precipitating a platinic salt with 
hydros ulphuric acid or an alkaline hydrosulphate. The compound 
may be formed either by passing hydrosulphurio acid gas through 
aqueous chloroplatinate of sodium, or by dropping aqueous bichloride 
of platinum into an alkaline hydrosulphate (for hydrosulphurio acid 
forms, with aqueous bichloride of platinum, a precipitate which contains 
chloride of platinum, and detonates when heated). The precipitate is 
washed with boiling water and dried in vacuo. (Berzelius.) — 3. A 
solution of 1 part of dry bichloride of platinum in 4 parts of absolute 
alcohol is mixed with 5 parts of bisulphide of carbon in a strong wide- 
mouthed bottle (the mixture filling two-thirds of it) ; and the bottle, after 
being tightly closed and shaken, is set aside in a shady place of medium 
temperature, and agitated again after 24 hours, by which time the mixture 
has acquired a black-brown colour. In the course of a week, it solidifies 
in a black gelatinous mass, having an ethereal odour. This mass is twice 
washed with alcohol of 80 per cent., to remove the bisulphide of carbon, 
then rubbed quickly to a pasty consistence, and boiled with a large 
quantity of water in an evaporating basin (stirring constantly), whereupon 
a gas is evolved which bums with a blue flame on the application of a light. 
The mass is then thrown on a filter, and washed with water, till the liquid 
which runs through no longer forms a cloud in a silver-solution ; and the 
filter, with its contents, is quickly freed, by pressure between bibulous 
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paper, from the greater part of the water, and quickly dried in vacuo 
over oil of vitriol at a temperature below 125®. (B5ttger, J, pr. Chem» 

3, 267.) 

Prepared by (1), it is a dark steel-grey, often coherent powder; on 
paper, it forms a dark metallic streak like native sulphide oi antimony; 
it IS soft to the touch, of specific gravity about 3*5, a non-conductor of 
electricity, and infusible. (E. Davy.) — By (2) : dark brown, black after 
drying. (Berzelius.) ; black and shiniuff. (FoUenberg, Fogg. 50, 70.) — 
By (3) : blackish grey powder, with shming points, sandy to the tx)uch, 
and grates between the teeth; its specific gravity is 7*224, and it is a good 
conductor of electricity. (Bottger.) 

E. Davy. Vauquelin. FeUenberg. BiSttger. 

(1) (2) (1) (2) (3) 

Pt 99 .... 75-57 .... 72 .... 77 .... 75-31 .... 74-63 .... 75-11 

2S 32 .... 24-43 .... 28 .... 23 .... 24-69 .... 2537 .... 24-89 

PtS* 131 .... 10000 .... 100 .... 100 .... 10000 .... 10000 .... 100-00 

The preparation (1) leaves metallic platinum when ignited in contact 
with air. (E. Davy.) — (2) gives off 1 At. sulphur at commencing red- 
ness, and leaves protosulphide of platinum.. (Berzelius.) Decomposition 
begins between 225° and 250°. (Bbttger.) The preparation (1) decom- 
poses when fused with chlorate of potash, heated with zinc, or fused with 
hydrate of potash. (E. Davy.) — (3) is likewise decomposed by fusion with 
hydrate of potash, chlorate of potash, or nitre ; but to decompose it com- 
pletely, repeated ignition is required. (Bottger.) Chlorine gas decomposes 
(1) and (2) at an incipient red heat, the products being chloride of sulphur 
and metallic platinum. (FeUenberg.) Potassium, kneaded together witli 
(3) at ordinary temperatures decomposes it with intense combustion; 
sodium does not act till heated. (Bottger.) Among the acids, hot aqua- 
regia alone exerts a slight action upon this compound. (E. Davy.) 
Fuming nitric acid decomposes and dissolves (3) slowly, but completely; 
so likewise does boiling aqua-regia, and with greater racility. The pre- 
paration (2), exposed m the moist state to the air, produces sulphuric 
acid, which chars the paper on drying. (Berzelius.) According to 
B&ttger, a similar effect is exhibited by (3); vid, inf. — (2) dissolve.^ 
completely in alkaline hydrosulphates ; caustic alkalis also dissolve it 
with separation of platinum and formation of alkaline hyposulphites. 
(Berzelius.) 

The preparation (1) is not decomposed by air at ordinary temperatures, 
by water, or by simple acids. (E. Davy.) The following substances 
exert no decomposing action on (2) : hydrogen gas at ordinary tempera^ 
tnres ; boiling concentrated hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, or nitric acid 
of specific gravity 1*2; boiling aqueous ammonia, potash, carbonate of 
soda, and hydrosulphate of ammonia. (Bottger.) 

When 1 pt. of platinum ore is heated to incipient whiteness with 
2 parts of carbonate of soda and 3 parts of sulphur, and the fused mass 
exhausted with water, sulphide of platinum remains in long aurora-red 
needles. (Persoz, Ann. Chim. Phys. 55, 215.) No analysis is given. 

When hydrosulphuric acid gas is passed through sulphide of platinum 
precipitated by (2) the sulphide acquires a red-brown colour by aosorbing 
the gas, but gives it up on exposure to the air, and becomes black again. 
(Berzelius.) 

Oxidized Sulphide of Plaiinum.^^a. When bisulphide of platinum 
obtained according to (2) by hydrosulphuric acid gas, is exposed to the 
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air wbile still moiBt, a large qnantity of sulphnrio acid is formed in it. 
(Berzelius.) [In tbie case, the platinum appears to transfer the oxygen of 
the air to the sulphur, in the same manner as it does to hydrogen, &c.] — 
This mass [which must contain a considerable quantity of free platinum] 
exhibits similar actions to other kinds of platinum-black.— -6. When 
bisulphide of platinum prepared by (3) is dried, not in vaouo, but exposed 
to the air in a capsule at a temperature between 50^ and 62°, and con- 
stantly stirred, till it is converted into a very fine powder, and afterwards 
heatea to 1 00^ in a small retort, a velvet-black powder is obtained, dotted 
with a few light points; its specific gravity is about 6*286; it contains 
60*22 per cent, of platinum, has a very sour taste, and yields a large 
quantity of sulphuric acid when treated with water. It takes fire in an 
open crucible at 250°, burning with a hissing noise and yiolet flame, and 
continues to glow, with eyolution of sulphurous acid. If a stream of 
hydrogen gas be allowed to act upon it at a temperature above 25°, it 
becomes warm, after glowing and decrepitating, giyes off sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and leaves spongy platinum. (Bottger.) 

C. Sulphite of FkUinous Oxide, or Flatirwus Sulphite f — Platinous 
oxide prepared by method 2 (p. 281), dissolves easily and abundantly 
in aqueous sulphurous acid. The colourless solution, which, if prepared 
out of contact of air, contains neither sulphuric nor hyposulphuric acid, 
leaves, on evaporation, a colourless, gummy salt, which reddens litmus. 
At a red heat, this salt is resolved into oil of vitriol and metallic plati- 
num. It is not decomposed, either by hydrochloric or by sulphuric acid. 
It dissolves easily in water and alcohol. Its aqueous solution, mixed 
with protochloride of tin, acquires a dark brown-red colour, and gives 
off a large quantity of sulphurous acid. From an aqueous solution of 
chloride of gold, it throws down metallic gold, with formation of sulphuric 
acid and bichloride of platinum. — The salt forms, with various sulphites, 
colourless double salts, which are permanent in the air and sparingly 
soluble. (Dobereiner, J, pr. Chem, 15, 315.) — From the quantitative 
determination of the product resulting from the decomposition by chloride 
of gold, Dobereiner assigns to the salt the formula PtO',2SO*. — Should it 
not be PtO,SO^ ? The latter supposition is corroborated by the want of 
colour in the salt, and by the circumstance that bioxide of platinum is 
reduced to protoxide by sulphurous acid; moreover, the yiolet preparation 
used by Dobereiner is, according to his former statement {Pogg. 28, 1 83), 
not bioxide, but protoxide of platinum, as indeed it should be, according 
to its mode of preparation. — Platinous oxide [prepared by (1) ?], diffused 
in water through which sulphurous acid gas is passed, dissolves slowly in 
the liquid ; and carbonate of soda added to the greenish-brown solution, 
throws down sulphite of platinous oxide and soda. (Litton k Schneder- 
mann, Ann. Pliarm, 42, 319.) 

D. SuLPBATB OF Platinous Oxibs, or Platinous Sulphate.— 

1. Hydrated platinous oxide, precipitated from its solution in potash by 
sulphuric acid, and washed, dissolves in dilute sulphuric acid after the 
saline liquid has been decanted off, and forms a dai'k brown solution, 
which assumes a redder tint on dilution with water, and, as the platinous 
oxide takes up more oxygen, gradually becomes clearer. (Berzelius.) — 

2. When protochloride of platinum is continuously heated with a large 
quantity of oil of vitriol, till the liquid no longer produces any turbidity 
in a silver-solution^ and the liquid is subsequently evaporated, a black, 

VOL. VI. u 
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UDcrystallized mass is obtained^ which deliquesces in the air, and forms a 
black eolation with a small quantity of water, but yellowish-green with 
a larger quantity. This solution becomes darker at first on the addition 
of potash or soda^ but loses its colour in a few days, and deposits hydrated 
platinous oxide. (Vauquelin.)— The dark brown solution of platinoas 
sulphate deposite metallic platinum at a certain degree of concentratioiu 
(Litton & Schnedermann.) 

E. Sulphate op Platinic Oxide, or Platinic Sulphate. — ^When 
pieces of platinum-foil are introduced into a retort in which oil of ritriol 
is rectified, they acquire a crystalline aspect, and colour the residue in 
the retort brownish-yellow, by formation of platinic sulphate. (Fischer^ 
Kastn, Arck. 14, 149.) [Did the oil of vitriol contain nitric acid ?]— Pre- 
paration. — 1. By dissolving hydrated platinic oxide in sulphuric acid. — 
2. By mixing a solution of bichloride of platinum in a small quantity of 
water, with the proper quantity of sulphuric acid, and evaporating to 
dryness. (Berzelius.) — 3. By pouring fuming nitric acid on sulphide of 
platinum precipitated by sulphuretted hydro^n, and evaporating to dry- 
ness, then pouring more fuming nitric acid on the residue, and again 
evaporating to dryness. (E. Davy.) — Black, shining, porous mass, reaem- 
bling sugar charcoal ; tastes sour, metallic, and somewhat sharp ; reddens 
litmus slightly. (E. Davy.) 

Berzelius. £. Davy. 

PtO* 115 .... 58-97 58-777 73-7 

2S03 80 .... 41-03 41-223 26-3 

PtO2,2S03 195 .... 10000 ZZ 100-000 ZZ 100-0 

At a red heat, it gives off oxygen gas, sulphurous acid, and faming 
oil of vitriol, and leaves metallic platinum. (E. Davy.) — Deliquesces 
quickly in the air ; dissolves in water, forming a dark brown solution ; 
also in aqueous phosphoric, hydrochloric, and nitric acid, and in alcohol 
and ether. ^E. Davy.) — Potash added to the aqueous solution, throws 
down a basic double salt. (Berzelius.) Alkalis do not throw down 
platinic oxide from it. (Liebig, Ann. Pharm. 23, 37.) 

F. SULPHOCARBONATE OF PLATINUM. — PtS*,2CS'. — AqUCOUS sulpho- 

carbonate of calcium forms, with platinic salts, a black-brown precipi- 
tate, which dissolves in excess of the calcium-salt, forming a brownish- 
yellow solution. The precipitate, when dry, is nearly black ; and when 
distilled, gives off, first bisulphide of carbon, and then sulphur, and leaves 
protosulphide of platinum. (Berzelius.) 



Platinum and Selenium. 

Selenide of Platinum. — Selenium heated with spongy platinum, 
unites with it readily, producing vivid combustion, and forms a grey, 
infusible powder, which, when heated before the blowpipe, gives off tul its 
selenium in the oxidized state. (Berzelius.) 

Platinum and Iodine. 

A. PROTIODIDE OF PlATINUM, PlaTINOUS IoDIDE, or lODOPLATINOUS 

Acid. — To fonu this compound, protochloride of platinum, produced by 
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heating the bichloride and washed with alcohol^ is heated for a quarter of 
an hoar with aqueous iodide of potassium, and the resulting blacK powder 
is washed and dried. No action takes place in the cold. — Soft, black 
powder, which sticks to the fingers like lamp-black ; it is tasteless, inodo- 
rous, and permanent in the air. (Lassaigne.) 

Lassaigne {mean), 

Pt 99 44 43-95 

1 126 56 56-05 

PtI 225 ZZ 100 ZZ 10000 

When heated to about the boiling point of mercury, it gives off its 
iodine, and leaves spongy platinum. Potash and soda convert it into 
platinous oxide, part of which separates in the form of a black powder, 
while the rest remains dissolyed in the alkali, and in the iodide of pota8<> 
sium or sodium. When digested with ammonia, it leaves a dark yeUoW'* 
ish-green powder, which consists of platinous oxide, iodide of platinum, 
and ammonia; and when heated gives off water, ammonia, and hydriodate 
of ammonia. A cold aqueous solution of hydriodic acid, of sp. gr. 1'038| 
gradually dissolves biniodide of platinum from it, and leaves metallic 
platinum. A hot aqueous solution of iodide of potassium acts upon it in 
a similar manner, dissolving a certain quantity of biniodide of platinum, 
whereby the liquid acquires a yellow colour, but leaves the greater part 
of the protochloride oiplatinum undecomposed. — ^Concentrated sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric acid, and likewise water and alcohol, have no 
action upon it. (Lassaigne, «7. Chirn, mid, 8, 708; also Ann. Chim, rhys. 
51, 113.) 

B. Sesqui-iodide of FlcUinum? — A dilute aqueous solution of bi- 
chloride of platinum is mixed in excess with iodide of potassium, and 
the resulting precipitate freed from admixed chloroplatinate of potassium 
by washing with ajarge quantity of water, and then dried.— Black. — • 
Gives off a large quantity of iodine at 121°, and the whole at a tempera- 
ture short of redness. — Dissolves in aqua-regia, with separation of iodine. 
Gives up a small quantity of iodine to boiling water* When immersed 
in ammonia^ it first turns greenish, then brown, then red; the supernatant 
liquid yields small crystals on evaporation. Dissolves in potash-ley, 
forming a yellow solution, which becomes pale red when neutralized with 
nitric acid, and colourless when supersaturated with it. Dissolves 
readily, with a wine-red colour, in aqueous iodide of potassium, and like- 
wise in hydriodic acid. Cold sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric acid, as 
well as water, alcohol, and ether, have no action upon it. (Kane, Fhil. 
Mag, J. 2, 197.) — [Possibly a mere mixture of protiodide and biniodide 
of platinum, formed from the latter by continued washing with boiling 
water.] 

Kane. 

2Pt 198 34-38 35 

31 378 65-62 65 

Ptn» 576 100-00 100 

C. Biniodide op Platinum, Platinic Iodide, or Iodoplatinio Acid. 
— Spongy platinum, heated with dry iodine, combines with it imperfectly; 
when heated with iodine and water, or with hydrochloric acid and nitric 
acid, it remains unaltered. — Preparation. — 1. The aqueous solutions of 
bichloride of platinum and iodide of potassium form, at ordinary tempe- 
ratures, a deep red, clear mixture, which becomes brown and turbid 

u 2 
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nrhen heated, and depo^ita the biuiodide^ either in flakes or in a crys- 
talline powder, aooording to the conoentration of the mixture ; the deposit 
is washed with boiling water and dried. If the pUtinum-solution contains 
free hydrochloric acid, vapours of iodine are given off on heating the 
mixture. — Black powder, resembling charcoal powder ; sometimes crys- 
talline like pulverized oxide of manganese j inodorous and tasteless* 
(Lassaighe.) 

Lassaigue. 

Pt 99 28-21 2809 

21 252 7179 71*91 



PtP 351 100-00 10000 

When heated above 131^ it begins to give off iodine, and nltimately 
leaves metallic platinum. If only part of the iodine be driven off by 
careful heating, there remains, not protiodide of platinum, but a mixture 
of platinum with the biniodide. — Cblorine-water dissolves it gradually, 
forming bichloride of platinum, while the iodine is set free ; or, if excess 
of ohlorine is present, forms chloride of iodine. The j biniodide is not 
decomposed by cold oil of vitriol ; but when heated with it, gives off 
iodine just as when heated alone. — Combines with the more basic metallic 
iodides, forming orystalli sable iodine-salts. — Dissolves in alcohol, forming 
a yellowish-green solution, and undergoing partial decomposition. ( Vi<U 
Alcohols Lassaigne, J. Chim, mid. 5, 834; 8, 712.) 

. D. Hydriodatb of Platxnio Iodidb. — Gold dilute hydriodtc acid, 
placed in contact with biniodide of platinum for 24 hours, forms a beau- 
tiful red solution, which, when evaporated in vacuo, or over lime in a 
receiver not exhausted, yields crystals. — >These crystals are reddish* 
black needles, having a metallic lustre, and united in feathery tufts; they 
are inodorous, and have an astringent, and somewhat acid tastc^^In a 
dry vacuum, they slowly evolve a small quantity of hydriodie acid; at 
100*, a larger quantity, but not the whole; and, if afterwards more 
strongly heated, they yield hydriodous acid and iodine, while platinum 
remains behind. They become slightly moist on exposure to the air, and 
dissolve very easily in water. The dark wine-red solution diluted with 
a large quantity of water, gradually deposits the biniodide of platinum ; 
in sunshine, the deposition takes place more quickly. Chlorine decom- 
poses the solution, throwing down iodine and iodide of platinum; alkalis 
added to it, immediately form iodine-salts. (Lassaigne.) 

Cty$t(mized. Laawigne, 

PtP 351 .... 73-43 73-45 

HI 127 .... 26-57 26-55 



PtI*,HI .... 478 .... 10000 10000 

E. loDATE OF Platinic Oxidb, or Pi«ATiNio loDATE. — lodic acid 
forms, with bichloride of platinum, a yellow precipitate, somewhat soluble 
in water. (Pleischl.) 



PlATINUH AND BrOMIMB. 
A. BiSROMIDB OP PtATXKDlC, pLATtKIC BrOMIDB, OT BrOMOPLATIKIC 

Acid.— Cold bromine has no action upon platinum (Balard); neither does 
bromine vapour, passed over red-hot platinum wire, exert any action 
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upon it. (Liebig.J — The compoutid is formed by dissolving platinum in a 
mixture of hydrooromic and nitric acid, and evaporating the solution (at 
70**, according to Bonsdorff) to dryness. (Balard^— Brown crystalline 
mass, whose aqueous solution reddens litmus. (Bonsdorff.) — Resolved 
into its elements at a red beftt. (Balard.) — Deliquescent (Rammelsberg); 
dissolves in water, forming a reddish-yellow solution. With more baaic 
metallic bromides, which destroy its power of reddening litmus^ it forms 
bromine-salts {BromopkUinatet) of a deep red colour. (Bonsdorff, Po^^. 
19, 343.) 

B. Bromatb of Platinio Oxidb, or Platinic Bromate. — When 
aqueous platinio sulphate is precipitated by bromate of baryta, a 
yellow filtrate is obtamed, which, when evaporated over the water-bath, 
soon gives off oxygen gas and bromine vapour, and finally solidifies in 
the form of brown, crystalline bibromide of platinum. (Kammelsberg, 
Pogg. 55, 86.) 



Platikum and Chlorine. 

A. PROtocHtORinE OP Platinum, Platinous CfiLoftiBE, or Chloro- 
PLATiNous Acid. — I. Pulverized bichloride of platinum placed in a por- 
celain basin standing in the sand-bath, is heated, with constant stirring, 
to the melting point of tin. (Berzelius.) Vauquelin digests the product 
with water to extract any bichloride of platinum that may remain unde- 
composed. — 2. If the heat applied be not sufficient to decompose the 
whole of the bichloride of platinum, the residue dissolves completely in 
water, forming a dark brown, nearly opaque liquid, because the proto- 
chloride of platinum is rendered soluble through the medium of the 
bichloride. On evaporating the solution, the protochloride is deposited 
in the form of a brown powder, the quantity being greater, the more the 
liquid is concentrated ; and on evaporating to dryness and digesting in 
cold water, the whole of the brown powder remains undissolved. This 
powder, notwithstanding its difierent colour, has the same composition as 
the greenish-gi*ey protochloride of platinum, but dissolves much more 
easily in hydrochloric acid. After the liquid containing the bichloride 
of platinum has been decanted off, the brown powder is no longer soluble 
in water, but dissolves again in the decanted liquid, on the application of 
heat and addition of water. (Magnus, J*ogg. 14, 239.) — (1.) Greenish- 
grey powder, which, like a fatty substance, is scarcely wetted by water. 
(Berzelius.)— (2.) Brown powder. (Magnus.) 

Berzelius. Magnus. Vauquelin. 

(1) (1) (2) (1) 

Pt 990 .... 73-6G .... 73-3 .... 73*62 .... 74-05 .... 725 

CI 35-4 .... 26-34 .... 267 .... 2638 .... 25-95 .... 275 

PtCl 134-4 ....100-00 ....100-0 ....100*00 ....10000 ....100 

Decomposed by heat into chlorine cas and platinum. With aqueous 
potash, it yields hydrated platinous oxide and chloride of potassium ; con- 
verted by Doiling aqua-reffia and also by hydrochloric acid, if the air has 
access to it, into aqueous bichloride of platinum. Not affected by nitric 
acid, sulphuric acid, or water. (Berzelius.) 

B. Hydrochlorate of Platinous Chloride, or Acid Hydrocolo- 
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RATE OF Platinous OxiDE.-«-Fonned by dissolving protochloride of 
platinum in strong boiling hydrocbloric acio, out of contact with tbe air. 
(Berzelius, Vauquelin.) The brown protocbloride dissolves mnch moro 
readily than the grey. (Magnus.) The purple-red solution, when eva- 
porated, leaves the brown protochloride, insoluble in water. Soda throws 
down from it the black hydrated protoxide. (Vauquelin.) 

C. BicHLORiDB OP Platinum, Platinic Chloride, or Chloropla- 
TiNic Acid. — Anhydrous liquid chlorine has no action on platinum wire. 
(Kemp.) Chlorine-water slowly dissolves platinum. 

Preparation, 1. By dissolving platinum in concentrated aqua-regia, 
and evaporating the solution to dryness over the water-bath. To dissolve 
the platinum, the presence of nitrous acid is required. A mixture of pure 
nitric acid (free, i.e, from nitrous acid) and chlorate of potash, has no action 
on spongy platinum, even at 125°. Neither is the spongy platinum 
attacked by a cold mixture of hydrochloric and pure nitric acid suffi- 
ciently diluted ; but on the addition of nitrite of potash, chloroplatinate of 
potassium is very slowly produced. (Millon, Compt rend, 14, 906.) — 
2. By passing chlorine gas through warm water in which chloroplatinate 
of ammonium is diffused, till the whole of the ammonia is decomposed, 
and evaporating. (Vauquelin.) In this process, the dangerous chlorido 
of nitrogen is very likely to be formed. 

Dark red-brown mass ; its aqueous solution reddens litmus, has a very 
astringent taste, and colours the skin brownish black. 

Berzelios. Vaaquelin. 



Pt 

2C1 


990 .... 58-30 
70-8 .... 4170 


5801 ... 


47 

53 


PtCl« 


169-8 .... 10000 


100-00 ... 


100 



BerzdiuB's numben are calculated from his analysis of chloroplatinate of potas- 
sium. — ^Vauquelin suspects that his chloride of platinum was not quite freed from acid 
and water. 

Gives off chlorine when heated, being first reduced to protochloride of 
platinum, and then to the metallic state. (Berzelius.) Platinum retains 
chlorine much more tenaciously than gold; hence if a mixture of the 
chlorides of the two metals be carefully heated, the undecomposed 
chloride of platinum may be extracted by water, while metallic gold 
remains behind. (Qm.) Sulphurous acid ga^ passed through the aqueous 
solution of bichloride of platinum, decolorizes it by converting the bichlo> 
ride of platinum into ])rotochloride ; the same effect is produced by- 
alkaline sulphites. A solution of the bichloride through which sulphur- 
ous acid gas has been passed for 8 hours, exhibits a dark brown colour, 
and forms with ammonia the green precipitate (NH',PtCl) discovered by 
Magnus; but after boiling or standing for some time, it loses ita colour, 
and then no longer gives a precipitate with ammonia. (Liebig, Ann. 
Pharm. 23, 23.) The solution decolorized by sulphite of ammonia or 
sulphite of potash is not precipitated by ammoniacal salts or by boiling 
with potash. When exposed to the air, it recovers its yellow colour. 
(Liebig, Pogg, 17, 108.) The application of heat to the platinum-solution 
saturated with sulphurous acid, accelerates the decoloration ; the sulphites 
of ammonia and potash act in the same manner as free sulphurous acid, 
but an excess of them produces a white granular precipitate. (Berthier, 
i\r. Ann, Chim, Phya, 7, 82.) — A solution of bichloride of platinum in 
alcohol gradually loses its power of precipitating potash-sails, being 
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conyerted into the inflammable cUoride of platinum difloovered by Zeise. 
According to Gehlen (A, Gehl. 8, 571)9 the ethereal solution, when ex- 
posed to light, becomes pale yellow and deposits platinum. — The aqueous 
solution is not precipitated in the dark, eiUier by excess of carbonate of 
soda or by lime ; but on exposure to light, compounds of platinic oxide 
with soda or lime are deposited, (vid, inf,) For the other reactions, tid. 
Platimc Salts (pp. 283—285). 

ffydrated Bichloride of Platinum. — The aqueous solution concentrated 
by evaporation solidifies, on cooling, in brown-red needles, radiating from 
the centre of the vessel; they contain d6'91 p. c. of platinum, and are 
therefore composed of PtCP,10Aq. (Mather, SUl. Amer. J. 27, 262.) 

Aqueous Bichloride of Platinum^ or HydrochlorcUe of Platinic Oxide, — 
This is the ordinary solution of platinum. Bichloride of platinum dis- 
solves in water with evolution of heat. The solution in the pure state is 
brownish yellow. The browner colour which it generally exhibits pro- 
ceeds from iridium. A dark brown tint is also given to it by the presence 
of protochloride of platinum, eg,, when the platinum-solution is heated, 
after evaporation, till it begins to give off chlorine, and the residue is 
redissolved in water. (Berzelius.) 

B. ChlorostUphide of Platinum ? — From a solution of platinum in 
aqua-regia, sulphuretted hydrogen throws down a mixture of sulphide and 
chloride of platinum, which detonates in particular parts when heated. 
(Berzelius, Lehrb.) 

£. Chlonodide of Platinum f — ^When a solution of bichloride of plati- 
num is mixed with excess of hydriodic acid and evaporated to dryness 
(hydrochloric acid then escaping) and the residue heated to 149°, (whereby 
the excess of hydriodic acid is driven off, together with chloride of iodine,) 
a mixture of bichloride and biniodide of platinum is left, in the form of a 
black powder. An analysis gave: 32*50 per cent, of platinum, 59*61 
iodine, 7*03 chlorine (loss 0*86). — Between 205° and 315°, the mixture 
gives off brownish-yellow vapours of chloride of iodine and violet vapours 
of iodine, and leaves spongy platinum. It dissolves in aqueous potash, 
forming a red solution, from which it is precipitated unchanged on the 
addition of sulphuric acid. It is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
alcohol. (Mather, SUL Am. J. 27, 257.) 

F. Nit}%c Oxide with Bichloride of Platinum? — A solution of platinum 
in aqua-regia is evaporated, with frequent addition of aqua-reeia, till half 
of the liquid crystallizes on cooling; the crystals are then collected on a 
filter, and pressed between bibulous paper. — Small orange-yellow crystals. 
— They give off no water at 100°. They deliquesce rapidly in the air. 
When water is poured upon them, a solution of bichloride of platinum is 
formed, and nitric oxide escapes with brisk effervescence. (Rogers & Boy6, 
FhU. Mag. J. 17, 397; also /. pr. Chem. 26, 150.) 

Rogers & Boy^ 

Pt 41-26 

CI 43-89 

NO* 4-89 

HO and loss 9*96 

100-00 

No formula can be deduced from this analysis. 
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The author likewise obtained this compound by digeetitig spongy 
platinum with aqna-re^a for several days, in a basin covered with glaas 
and placed over the water-bath, and afterwards leaving it to cool. At 
the bottom of the brown mother-liquid there were found, together with 
undissolved spongy platinum, yellow granular crystals, which, when 
covered with water in a vessel containing air, evolved red fumes, but in % 
vessel filled with carbonic acid, gave off colourless nitric oxide. 

Platinum and Fluorine. 

BiFLUoRiDE OP Platinum, and Hydropluate op Platinic Oxide. — 
A solution of fluoride of potassium is dropped into an aqueous solution of 
bichloride of platinum not containing excess of acid, as long as a precipi- 
tate of chloroplatinate of potassium continues to form. The liquid is then 
filtered and evaporated; the fluoride of platinum dissolved out by alcohol, 
which still leaves behind a small quantity of chloroplatinate of potassium; 
and the alcoholic liquid mixed with water, and again evaporated. If 
only a slight degree of heat be applied, there remains a non-crystalline, 
yellow, transparent mass, which redissolves completely in water ; at 60°, 
on the other hand, the mass becomes dark brown, and when dissolved in 
water leaves a brown basic salt. — Bifluoride of platinum combines with 
the fluorides of the alkali-metals, forming fluorine-salts. (Berzelius.) 

Platinum and Nitrogen. 

A. Nitrate op Platinous Oxide, or Platinous Nitrate. — 
Hydrated platinous oxide dissolves in dilute nitric acid, forming a 
greenish-brown solution, which appears almost black when evaporated to 
dryness; the solution, however, contains a large quantity of platinic 
oxide, which is gradually produced in greater abundance, the more the 
acid is in excess. (Berzelius.) 

B. Nitrate op Platinic Oxide, or Platinic Nitrate. — 1. By 
dissolving hydrated platinic oxide in nitric acid. — 2. By decomposing 
platinic sulphate with an exactly equivalent quantity of nitrate of baryta, 
and filtering. — 3. By adding nitre to aqueous bichloride of platinum, as 
long as chloroplatinate of potassium is deposited : 

3PtCl» + 2(KO,NO«) = 2(KCl,PtCl«) + PtO», 2N0«. 

According to this equation, \ of the platinum remains dissolved in the 
form of nitrate. The decanted dark brown liquid yields on evaporation 
a mass of the consistence df honey, which, after evaporation at a strong 
heat, dissolves but partially in water, leaving a basic salt. (Berzelius.) 

C. Ammonio-protoxidb op Platinum, or Platinite op Ammonia. 
— a. With 2 At. Ammonia. — 2NH*,PtO,HO. — After the discovery of 
ammonio-protochloride of platinum (p. 300) by Magnus, a series of 
salts was discovered by Gros, which may be supposed to contain 
the base, 2NH',PtC10 {Platinum-basis of Gros); and two other series 
of salts by Reiset, the one containing the base, 2NH',PtO {ReiscCs 

first Flatinumr-basis) ; and the second, NH',PtO (Eeiset^s second platinum- 
basis). Other formnlffi may likewise be given for these bases ; thus 
Berzelius gives for Gros's base, NH*,PtCl + NH*0 ; and for Reiset's first 
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baae, NH'Pt+NH^O. [For Gerhardt*8 iheoiy of these oomponnds, see 
p. 81S, et seq.] 

This compound is obtained by precipitating the solution of the sul- 
phate (2NH^,PtO;SO^) with the proper quantity of baryta-water, evapo- 
rating the filtrate out of contact of air, and finally in vacuo over oil of 
vitriol, till it solidifies in a mass consisting of white needles and becoming 
opaque when perfectly dry. The crystalline mass thus dried contains 
1 At. water, and is composed of 2NH^PtO,HO. According to Beraelius, 
it is NH',PtO + NH^O. Its taste is very alkaline and caustic, like that 
of potash, and its solution absorbs carbonic acid greedily from the air, 
and decomposes starchnsugar just like a solution of potash. (Reiset.) 
From a solution of nitrate of silver, it throws down silver-oxide, just 
as potash does. (Pevrone.) — The crystalline mass fuses at 110°, fives off 
1 At. ammonia and 1 At. water with strong intumescence, and leaves 
NH',PtO. (Reiset.) It deliquesces in the air, and its aqueous solution does 
not give off ammonia, even when boiled. (Reiset.) With 1 At. of the 
different oxygen acids, it fonns a series of perfectly neutral salts, from 
which it is separated again in its original state, by stronger bases. The 
solutions of these salts deposit metallic platinum after long standing, but 
without the formation of an ammoniacal salt ; it is therefore probable that 
similar salts exist, containing the bioxide instead of the protoxide of 
platinum. (Reiset.) Slightly, soluble in alcohol. (Peyrone.) 

h. With 1 At. Ammonia, — NIP,PtO. — Remains in the form of a 
greyish mass when the compound a is heated above 110^. — When heated 
in a retort above 200°, it is quietly resolved into nitrogen gas, ammonia, 
water and platinum. Probably Pt'N is first produced, and is afterwards 
resolved into nitrogen gas and platinum : 

3(NH»,PtO) =s Pt^N + 3H0 + 2NH3. 

But if it be heated to 200° at one point with access of air, it becomes red- 
hot, the glow spreading from that point, and makes a hissing noise. In 
this case, the spongy platinum induces the combination of the hydrogen in 
the ammonia with the oxygen of the air, just as it acts upon hyorogen 
gas mixed with air. This base is insoluble in water and ammonia, and 
combines with acids, forming detonating salts which are insoluble in 
water. (Reiset.) 

D. Ammonio-binoxidb op Platinum, or Platinats of Ammonia.-— 
a. Fulminating Platinum, -^1. Formed by decomposing chloroplatinate 
of ammonium with aqueous potash. The precipitate requires a higher 
temperature to explode it than fulminating gold or silver, and does not 
detonate so violently. (Proust, I^, Geld* 1, 348.) — According to Dobereiner 
{Gilb. 72, 194), the straw-coloured precipitate contains 3 At. platinic 
oxide with 1 At. ammonia, and detonates slightly when rapidly heated, but 
strougly when subjected to a gradual heat. 

2. By dissolving platinum sal-ammoniac in a very large excess of 
aqueous potash, and precipitating the fulminating platinum from the 
filtrate by neutralizing with hydrochloric acid. It detonates slightly 
when suddenly heated, strongly when exposed to a gradual heat. (Fourcroy 
& Vauquelin, J^T. Gekl, 1, 348.) 

3. By precipitating aqueous platinic sulphate with ammonia, boiling 
the precipitate with potash-ley, and then washing and drying.— Brown 
powder, permanent in the air.—- Contains 73*75 per cent, of platinum 
combined with S'76 of oxygen, 9*00 of ammonia and 8*50 of water. 
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Does not explode by friction, percnssion, or the electric spark, bat deto- 
nates Tiolently when heated to 205^ It is converted by chlorine-water 
into sal-ammoniac and aqueous bichloride of platinum; yields when 
heated with nitric acid, the peculiar oxide of platinum described on 
p. 282 ; dissolves in sulphuric acid without evolution of gas, and forms 
a dark brown solution; and is not sensibly attacked by hydrochloric 
acid. (E. Davy, Schw. 19, 91.) 

b. NH>,PtO> + 2Aq.— Gerhardt'8platinamine = NHpt* + 2Aq. (p. 314). 

E. Ammonio-carbonatb of Platinous Oxide. — The compound 
2NH', PtO dissolved in water, is converted, on exposure to the air, first 
into 2NH»,PtO,CO',HO, and afterwards into 2NH»,PtO,2CO',HO. 
(Reiset.) The former compound is likewise produced in the decomposition 
of 2NH^,PtC] by aqueous monocarbonate of potash. (Peyrone.) 

P. SuLPUOPLATiNATE OP Ammonium. — Sulphide of platinum precipi- 
tated by sulphuretted hydrogen, dissolves in hydrosulphate of ammonia, 
forming a red-brown solution, from which it is precipitated by acids with 
the same colour. (Berzelius.) 

G. Sulphite of Platinous Oxide and Ammonia. — NH*0,SO*4- 
PtO,SO^ — Falls down as a white, crystalline precipitate, when a solution 
of bichloride of platinum, decolorized by sulphurous acid gas, is neutralised 
with ammonia and mixed with absolute alcohol. The salt purified by wash- 
ing with alcohol dissolves easily in water, forming a colourless liquid, which 
gives with nitrate of silver a peculiar precipitate, different from chloride 
of silver, and is not precipitated by potash. It likewise gives no pre- 
cipitate with alkaline hydrosulphates ; but on the subsequent addition of 
hydrochloric acid, a yellow precipitate is formed, which, when the mixtare 
is heated, first turns brown, and afterwards black. (Liebig, Fogg. 17, 108, 
and Ann. Pharm. 23, 23; Bbckmann, Liebig^ TraUi de Chim. Org. 
Paris, 1840, 102.) 

When sulphurous acid gas is passed through an aqueous solution of 
'bichloride of platinum, till the latter no longer gives a precipitate with 
sal-ammoniac, the liquid left to itself for a few days in a stoppered bottle, 
and ammonia afterwards added, at least three compounds are formed, con- 
sisting of sulphurous acid, platinous oxide, ana ammonia: a. Nearly 
insoluble in water; hydrochloric acid converts it, with evolution of 
sulphurous acid, into a chlorine-compound consisting of shining lemon- 
yellow, or orange-yellow crystals. — 6. More easily soluble ; solidifies on 
cooling in transparent and colourless needles ; behaves with hydrochloric 
acid like a, — c. Veir easily soluble ; does not crystallize on evaporation, 
but separates in the form ot a white powder ; when treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, it yields a yellow powder, similar to the yellow body, 
NH',PtCl (p. 302). (Peyrone.) 

H. Ammonio-sulphate of Platinous Oxide. — a. With 2 At. 
Ammonia. — 2NH',Pt0,S0^. — a. Yellow. — 1. Reiset*s soluble compound 
(2NH',PtCl,H0) is decomposed by sulphate of silver-oxide, and the 
filtrate evaporated to the crystallizing point. (Reiset.) — 2. The same 
chlorine-compound is decomposed by moderately strong sulphuric acid, 
the action being attended with evolution of hydrochloric acid. (Pejrrone.) 
Crystallizes with facility, and is neutral to vegetable colours. (ReiseL) 
Always forms yellow, transparent, square-based octohedrons. (Peyrone.) 
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/9. Colourless, — Formed by decomposing Pejrone's transparent and 
colourless crystalline compound 2NH', PtCl (p. 300) with moderately 
strong sulphuric acid. Each drop of the acid added to the solution of the 
chlorine-compound throws down white pearly scales of an acid salt^ 
which, however, when dissolved in warm water and subsequently cooled, 
yields crystals of the mono-acid salt, while the excess of sulphuric acid 
remains with the water. Transparent and colourless square-based octo- 
hedrons, which have no action on vegetable colours. Slightly soluble in 
cold water; dissolves in 50 or 60 parts of boiling water. Insoluble in 
alcohol of ordinaiy strength. The solution of the salt in dilute sulphuric 
acid yields scales of the acid salt when evaporated; but on further evapo- 
ration, it deposits blood-red needles, which are quickly transformed into 
the red scales; when the solution is still further evaporated, a black mass 
is formed, and on dissolving this mass in water, metallic platinum remains 
behind. (Peyrone.) 

Cryttalliztdj dried at 100^ Peyrone. 

a. Yellow. ^. Ck)loarles8. 

2N 28 .... 15-47 

6H 6 .... 3-32 376 .... 3-50 

Pt 99 .... 54-69 54-19 .... 54*38 

O 8 .. 4*42 

S0» ..,.'ZZ.ZZ 40 Z. 22-10 22-12 !." 22-26 

2NHS,PtO,SO» 181 .... 10000 ' 

h. With 1 j1^ Jmmonta.— NH',PtO,SO*-f HO.— Formed by boiling 
the iodine-compound (NH*,PtI) with aqueous silver-sulphite, the ebullition 
being continued for a long time, because the decomposition takes place 
but slowly. The salt reddens litmus strongly. The 1 At. water which 
it contains cannot be separated. By solution in ammonia, it is converted 
into the salt a, a, just considered. (Reiset.) 

I. Ammonio-sulphate op Platinic Oxide. — Bade, — On neutralizing 
platinic sulphate with ammonia, and boiling for a few minutes, the liquid 
becomes colourless, and a pale brown, tasteless powder is precipitated, 
which is permanent in the air, detonates slightly when heated, is decom- 
posed by a boiling solution of potash, and dissolves in hot hydrochloric or 
snlphuric acid, but not in water. (£. Davy.) 

K. Ammonio-protiodidb op Platinum. — a. With 2 At Ammonia, — 
2NH', PtI. — Formed by decomposing the aqueous sulphate H,a,a 
(2NH',PtO,SO'), with iodide of barium, and evaporating the filtrate.— 
Cubes. — The aqueous solution, when boiled, gives off 1 At. ammonia, and 
deposits the following compound. (Reiset.) 

6. With 1 At Ammonia, — NH',PtI. — Precipitated on boiling the 
aqueous solution of the compound a. Yellow powder, which dissolves in 
ammonia, and is thereby reconverted into the compound a. (Reiset.) 

L. lonopLATiNATE OF Ammoniijm. — The solution of biniodide of 

Elatinum in hydriodate of ammonia, obtained by digestion at a gentle 
eat, yields, on evaporation, small, metallic-looking, blackish, square 
tables, which are anhydrous and permanent in the air. "When heated, 
they give off nitrogen, ammonia, iodine, and hydriodate of ammonia, and 
leave 23 per cent, of platinum. They dissolve sparingly in water, 
forming a red solution, but are insoluble in alcohol. (Lassaigne, J, Chirn^ 
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fnid. B, 715.) Kftne {PhiL Mag. J, 2^ 198), b^ mixing a solution of 
biniodide of platinum in aqaeons hydriodio acid with ammonia, obtained a 
black precipitate, which in a few minutes became brown, and afterwards 
of a fine rea colour; it was found to contain 144 pts. H At.) of hjrdriodate 
of ammonia and 1^425 pts. (5 At.) of sesqui-iodide oi platinum. 

Cfyttallized. Lassaigne. 

NH«1 144 .... 17-02 ly-Ol 

2Pt 198 .... 23-40 23-00 

41 - 504 »... 59-68 59*99 

NH<I,2PtP 846 ... 100-00 ~.. 10000 

M. Ammonio-protobrohidb OF Platinum.— 2NH',PtBr.*— Prepared 
by means of bromide of barium, just as the iodoplatinate is obtained with 
iodide of barium. It likewise crystallises in cubes, but its aqueous 
solution is not decomposed by boiling. (Reiset.) 

N. AMMomo-pROTOCHLORiDE OF Platinum. — a. With 2 At. Am- 
monia. — 2NH', PtCl. — [Hydrochlorate of DiplatoMinlne = NSH»Pt, HCl.] — 

Protochloride of platinum is immersed in aqueous ammonia, and boiled 
with it, the liquid being frequently renewed, till the green compound of 
Magnus^ which is formed at first, with evolution of heat, is dissolved, — 
after which the solution is evaporated to the crystallizing point. The 
green salt of Magnus may likewise be treated in a similar manner. 
(Reiset.) The solution obtained by boiling Magnus*s fipreen compound 
with ammonia is evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in cold 
water, the yellow solution gentiy evaporated, then cooled to the 
crystallizing point, and the product purified by recrystallization. Car- 
bonate of ammonia cannot be used m the preparation ; it is true that 
Magnu6*s green compound dissolves in it as readily as in caustic 
ammonia; but the crystals thus obtained are contaminated with a powder 
which effervesces with acids, and is very difficult to separate. rPeyrone.) 
— 2. Sulphurous acid gas is passed through aqueous bichloride of platinum 
till the liquid is completely decolorized; sulphite of platinous oxide 
and soda precipitated from it by the addi^on of carbonate of soda; 
the precipitate dissolved in hydrochloric acid ; and the resulting solution 
of chloride of sodium and protochloride of platinum saturated in the cold 
with a very large quantity of ammonia. The mixture of 2NH%PtCl and 
NH',PtCl, thereby precipitated, is dissolved in boiling hydrochloric acid. 
The filtrate, on coohng, deposits NH",?tCl, while 2NH',PtCl remains in 
solution. The latter separates out on evaporation, mixed however with 
sal-ammoniac; hence it is better to precipitate it from the solution by 
alcohol, wash with alcohol, dissolve in water, and leave the compound to 
separate from the solution by evaporation and cooling. Even when the 
crystals appear perfectly transparent and colourless, they may still be con- 
taminated with NH',PtCl. To purify them from the latter, their solution 
in cold water is evaporated over the water-bath till needles begin to form, 
and increase considerably as the liquid cools ; the mother-liquor is then 
poured off, and the needles pressed between bibulous paper, and dried at 
100*. (Peyrone.) 

Prepared by (I) it forms beautiful needles. TReiset.) Transparent, 
straw-yellow, four-sided needles. (Peyrone.) — By (2): transparent, colour- 
less, brittle, four-sided needles, without action on vegetable colours, and 
having a pure saline taste. (Peyrone.) 
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Feyrone. 
CryttaUized, dried at 100% (1) (2) 

2N 280 ..., 16-63 

6H 60 ... 3-56 

Pt 99-0 .... 58-79 

CI 35-4 .... 21-02 

168-4 .... 100-00 

Beiset (Compt rend. 10, 870) assigns the same composition to this 
substance; but more recently (Compt. rend. 18, 1103) he supposes it to 
contain 1 At. water, making the formula, 2NH^PtCl + HO. 

Peyrone supposes that the compound prepared by his process (2) is 
different from^ that of Reiset,-*-notwithstanding the similarity of con-> 
stitution and general resemblance in other respects, — ^inasmuch as (1) is 
yellow, and forms yellow salts with oxygen-acids (of which colour, how-> 
erer, Reiset says nothing), whereas (2) is colourless, and forms colourless 
salts; and moreover (1) is somewhat less soluble in water and alcohol. 

When the crystallized compound obtained by (1) is beat«d in a tube, 
it gives off 1 At. ammonia, at about 350^, and leaves the yellow compound 
NH',PtCl; at a higher temperature, it emits dense fumes of sal-ammoniac, 
and ultimately of hydrochloric acid, while metallic platinum remains 
behind. (Reiset.) The evolution of ammonia from the compound (2) 
begins at 220°, and becomes more energetic at 240°. If the heat be dis- 
continued, when the evolution of ammonia ceases, and the residue be 
dissolved in boiling water, the solution yields, on cooling, yellow, trans* 
lucent crystals of NH',PtCl. (Peyrone.) The compound (1) heated with 
caustic potash gives off no ammonia till heated to the boiling point. 
(Reiset.) (2) is decomposed by carbonate of potash, slowly in the cold, 
instantly at temperatures between 40° and 50°, yielding chloride of 
potassium and ammonio-carbonate of platinous oxide. (Peyrone.) 

2NH», PtCl + KG, CO>=»2NH3, PtO, CC + KCl. 

Potassium -amalgam forms with the pulverized crystals (2), chloride of 
potassium, and a black powder containing mercury, platinum, and a large 
quantity of ammonia. (Peyrone.) 

2NH», Pta + Hg'K « 2NH», PtHg' + KCl. 

The crystals (2) evaporated to dryness with excess of hydrochloric acid^ 
leave a mixture of sal-ammoniac and yellow NH',PtCl. (Peyrone.) — -The 
crystals (1) dissolve in gently heated nitric acid, witli evolution of nitrous 
gas, forming a liquid, uom which the nitric acid salt of Gros (2NH^, 
PtC10,NQ*) separates out. (Reiset.) According to Peyrone, on the other 
hand, the crystids (2)> when treated with sulphuric, nitric, or oxalio 
acid, give off the whole of their chlorine in the form of hydrochloric acid, 
and are converted into salts whose base consists of 2NH%PtO; e. g^ : 

2NH»,PtCl + HO,SO> - 2NH»,PtO,SO»+ HCl. 

Chlorine gas passed through the solution, converts the crystals (1) into 
the chlorine-compound of Gros (2NH',PtCP). (Reiset.) Silver-salts are 
decomposed by contact with it, yielding chloride of silver and salts having 
2NH*,PtO for their base. (Reiset.) — The aqueous solution of (2) is imme- 
diately converted, by contact with protochloride of platinum, into the 
green compound of Magnus, (Peyrone,) 

2NH3,Pta + Pta « 2(KH3,PtCI). 
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The crystals (1) dissolve readily in water and in aqneons ammonia, and 
are precipitated from the solutions by alcohol. (Reiset.) The crystals (2) 
are slightly soluble in alcohol of ordinary strength, insoluble in absolute 
alcohol. (Peyrone.) — The solution of the compound (I) mixed with less 
than the equivalent quantity of aqueous bichloride of platinum, yields a 
copious olive-green precipitate = 2(2NH',PtCl) + PtCP. — If, on the 
contrary, the solution of bichloride of platinum is in excess, a pale-red 
crjrstalline powder is precipitated, = 2NH^PtCl + PtCP. (Reiset.) 

b. With 1 At ^WTWOnia. — NH', PtCl. — [Hydrochlorate of Platosa. 
mine = NH2,Pt,HCl.] — a. Yellow. — 1. This compound is obtained by 
proceeding as in the second mode of preparing the preceding compound a 
(p. 300). From the solution in boiling hydrochloric acid of the precipi- 
tate obUkined by ammonia, the compound b separates on cooling, first as 
a yellow powder, afterwards in small yellow crystals, while the com- 
pound a remains in solution. The precipitate, after washing with water, 
is purified by dissolving it twice in hot hydrochloric acid. (Peyrone.) — 
2. Bichloride of platinum is heated to 250% to convert it into protochlo- 
ride ; the latter dissolved in hydrochloric acid ; the solution neutralized 
with carbonate of ammonia, and the mixture heated to the boiling-point, 
with further addition of ammonia equal in quantity to that already 
introduced, whereupon the garnet colour of the liquid gradually changes 
to straw-yellow, and a dingy green substance is deposited after a while. 
If the liquid be filtered just at this moment, the filtrate, on further 
cooling, will deposit the yellow crystalline substance; the remaining 
liquid must then be quickly decanted, otherwise the yellow substance 
will redissolve in the carbonate of ammonia therein contained. To free 
the yellow body from two dingy green substances with which it is mixed, 
it is digested in boiling water, and filtered ; one green substance is then 
left on the filter, while the other remains dissolved in the water, from 
which the pure yellow substance then separates out. (Peyrone.) — 3. The 
pulverized compound a (2NU',PtCl) is heated in a basm on the sand- 
bath to a temperature between 220° and 270% constantly stirred, as long 
as ammonia continues to go off, and removed from the fire as soon as 
fumes of sal-ammoniac make their appearance. (Poyrone, Reiset.) — 
4. The compound a is mixed with a large excess of hydrochloric acid and 
evaporated to dryness, the resulting sal-ammoniac being dissolved out by 
water. (Peyrone.)— 5. Thesolutionof NH»,PtO,SO%or of NH*,PtO,NO*, 
mixed with hydrochloric acid or a dissolved metallic chloride, deposits a 
crystalline powder in a few seconds. (Reiset.) — 6. When Magnus's green 
compound is boiled for some time with a concentrated solution of sulphate 
or nitrate of ammonia, it dissolves, and separates out again, as the solu- 
tion cools, not in its original state, but converted into yellow scales. 
(Reiset.) — IT 7. The yellow modification may also be obtained in quantity 
by adding solution of potash in small successive portions to a solution of 
protochloride of platinum neutralized with carbonate of anunonia, and 
kept at a temperature of 13°. (Peyrone.) IT 

Yellow powder (when prepared by (2) it has a tinge of orange- 
yellow), or small yellow crystals. (Peyrone.)— Beautiful yellow crystal- 
line powder, or crystalline scales. (Keiset.) 

Peyrone. 

N 14-0 ...• 9-25 9-00 

3H 30 .... 1-98 2-18 

Pt 99-0 .... 66-39 ........ 65-06 

CI 35-4 .... 23-38 23'32 

NH*,Pta l^Vi .... 100*00 .,.„..• W»0 
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Decomposes at aboat 270^ with evolation of sal-ammoniac yapours 
and hydrochloric acid, and finally leaves metallic platinum : 

3(NH»,PtCl) = 3Pt + 2(NH<C1^ + HCl + N. 

Cold oil of vitriol has no action on the yellow body ; hot oil of vitriol 
liberates hydrochloric and sulphurous acid, and leaves a yellowish-brown 
substance which is decomposed by boiling water. Nitric acid converts 
the yellow body, without separation of platinum, into the two following 
substances : (a). Small, transparent, lemon- yellow, regular octohedrons, 
containing 51*37 per cent, of platinum, easily soluble in water, somewhat 
less soluble in alcohol. — (/3). Syrupy, non-crystallizing, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol ; forms crystallizable compounds with sesquichloride of 
iron, protochloride of mercury, and bichloride of platinum. — The yellow 
body IS decomposed by silver-salts, with formation of chloride of silver.-^ 
It dissolves completely in carbonate of ammonia, forming the compound 
2NH',PtCl, which, however, when thus produced, differs greatly in its 
physical properties from Reiset's compound. (Peyrone.) — It dissolves in 
aqueous ammonia, forming the crystalline compound 2NH',PtCl. (Reiset.) 
It dissolves in aqueous carbonate of potash, and sparingly, but without 
alteration, in water, hydrochloric acid, and dilute sulphuric acid. (Pey- 
rone.) Slightly soluble in boiling water. (Reiset.) 

Y p. Bed Modification, — 1 . When carbonate of ammonia, instead of 
being at once added in excess to a neutral solution of protochloride of 
platinum heated to 100° (as in a, 2), was added drop by drop to a solution 
of that salt in a state of rapid ebullition, no change of colour took place, 
a sign that the yellow salt was not produced; but the solution, when left 
to cool slowly, deposited small, very beautiful, garnet-coloured crystals, 
in the form of six-sided tables. The crystals were insoluble in cold 
water, and were decomposed by boiling water, the whole of the platinum 
being separated. When the crystals were treated with nitric acid, pro* 
ducts were formed, probably analogous to those which are produced, 
under similar circumstances, from Magnus's green salt. This salt is 
precisely similar in composition to the preceding. It was, however, only 
formed once, all endeavours to reproduce it being fruitless. — 2. On adding 
a small quantity of carbonate of ammonia to a boiling, very dilute, and 
neutral solution of protochloride of platinum, a very small quantity of 
minute shining scales are formed, having a reddish colour, similar to that 
produced by passing carbonic acid gas through tincture of litmus. These 
scales are aistingubhed from the preceding substance by being soluble in 
cold, and still more in boiling water; moreover, they are not decomposed 
by the latter. They are extremely light, the slightest motion in the air 
being sufficient to carry them up. — With nitric acid, this substance 
behaves like the preceding ; also with ammonia, excepting that its con- 
version into Magnus's salt, by the action of the latter, takes place only at 
a boiling heat. Its composition is exactly similar. (Peyrone.) — 3. A 
quantity of the mother-liquid obtained in the preparation of the yellow 
salt, was mixed with ammonia, and boiled, in order to convert any of the 
yellow salt that might be contained in the solution into the compound 
2NH*,PtCl. After the excess of ammonia had been driven off, a solution 
of protochloride of platinum was added by small portions at a time. No 
formation of the green salt took place, ana the solution retained its original 
colour; but as the liquid cooled, small octohedrons, apparently with 
square bases, and of a bright-red, or orange-red colour, separated from it. 
^ese crystals are very slightly soluble in cold water, and dissolve in 
about 50 times their weight of boiling water* When dissolved and 
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leorystalliied, they andei^ slight modifications of colour and gionping, 
arranging themselves in fern*like tofts, and acquiring by repeat^ 
crystallization first an orange-red, then an amber-yellow, and finally a 
yellowish green or olive-men colonr. Ammonia at a boiling heat dis- 
solves them readily, without formation of Magnus's green salt. The 
resulting solution is transparent and perfectly colourless; when cautiously 
evaporated, it deposits small, colourless, prismatic needles, together with a 
yellow amorphous substance. The products formed by the action of 
nitric acid on this compound appear to be the same as those which are 
obtained in a similar manner from the yellow salt prepared by the direct 
process. (Peyrone.) — 4. The mother-liquid of one of the preceding pre- 
parations yielded a substance much more soluble in the water than the 
last, but resembling it in all other respects. The four compounds just 
described all agree in composition witn th^ yellow salt, a, as appears 
from the following analyses: 

Peyrone. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

N 140 ..„ 9-25 .... 9*40 .... .... 974 .... 

3H 3-0 .... 1'98 .... 2-13 .... .... 2*05 .... 

Ft 990 .... 65-39 .... 64*99 .... 65-25 .... 64*96 .... 64*90 

CI 35*4 .... 23-38 .... 23*48 .... 23*46 .... 23 25 .... 23-38 

NH8,PtCl 151-4 .... 100*00 ..,. 10000 ..., .... 10000 

(Peyrone, Ann, Fharm. 55, 207.) IT 

y. Great Modification. — Magnuses Green Compound, — May likewise 
be regarded as 2NH^PtGl -\- PtCl, inasmuch as it is immediately formed 
on mixing the aqueous solution of 2NH',PtCl with PtCl. (Peyrone.)— 
[ChloropUtinate of Diplatosamine = PtCPH,N»H»Pt].— 1. The solution of the 

brown protochloride of platinum in hydrochloric acid, supersaturated with 
ammonia, deposits the green compound after a while. (Magnns, Pogg, 14, 
242.) — 2. Sulphurous acid gas is passed through a gently-heated aqueous 
solution of bichloride of platinum, till the solution no longer gives a pre- 
cipitate with sal-ammoniac. If the stream of gas be too long continued, 
the liquid becomes decolorized, and is then no longer adapted for the pre- 
paration of the green compound. On heating the liquid after the proper 
quantity of sulphurous acid has been passed througli it, and then super- 
saturating with ammonia, it becomes turbid, and deposits green, needle- 
shaped crystals, which must be washed with water. (J. Gros, Ann, PAarm. 
27, 241 ; also Ann. Ckim. Phys, 69, 204.) — 3. The mother-liquid from 
which the greater part of the colourless chlorine-compound, 2NH',PtCl 
(p. 300, preparation 2) has separated, is mixed with recently-prepared 
protochloride of platinum (obtained from the bichloride by the action of 
sulphurous acid), and the needles which immediately separate are washed 
with water. (Peyrone.) 

Green, crystalline (Magnus). Needles (Peyrone). 

Magnus* Gros. 

aN 280 .... 9-25 ) ,j..gg { 

6H 60 .... 1-98 i ^^^^ • t 2-02 

2Pt 1980 .... 65-39 .... 65*63 .... 65*36 

2C1 70*8 .... 23-38 ... 23«46 .... 23*05 

2NH', PtCl + PtCl .... 302-8 .... 100*00 .... 10000 

This compound, when heated to redness, leaves a residue of platinum, 
part of which, however, is carried away with the sal-ammoniac vapours, 
unless carbonate of soda be added to it, (Gros.) Does not evolve 
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ammonia wlien boiled witb potasb-ley^ or give up ammonia to boiling 
bjdrochlorio or sulphuric acid. (Gros.) — Does not dissolre or decompose 
in water, 'hydrochloric acid^ or alcohol. (Magnus.) — Dissolves when 
boiled for some time in aqueous ammonia^ and the solution^ as it cools, 
deposits needles of 2NH^PtCL (Reiset.) 

IT Compounds obtained by tfie action of Sulphite of Ammonia on the 
Green Salt of Magnus and its Yellow Modification, — The green salt of 
Magnus heated to the boiling point with an equal quantity of sulphite of 
ammonia, yields a white powder, perfectly insoluble in alcohol and in cold 
water, and very sparingly soluble in boiling water. Its composition is 
PtN«ffO',2SO' + 2(PtNH«0,SO»).— When the sulphite of ammonia is in 
excess and the liquid is boiled for a long time, a solution is formed from 
which alcohol throws down oily drops, uniting together into a glutinous 
mass, of variable composition, which solidifies after being left for some 
time in contact with alcohol. The alcohol used for the precipitation 
deposits, if left to stand quietly, small white flakes of a body having the 
composition : PtN»H'0«,2S0» + NH*0,SO».— The modification of Magnus's 
compound which crystallizes in orange-yellow octohedrons (p. ) is 
more easily attacked by sulphite of ammonia than the green compound, 
and forms with it two white bodies, viz., a white pulverulent body, 
insoluble in water, and having the composition assigned to the first of the 
salts formed from Magnus's green compound; and another compound 
soluble in water in all proportions, precipitated by alcohol in oily drops, 
and afterwards solidifying ; its composition is : PtN'H^O', 2S0' + 
2(NH*0,S0^). — The yellow modification obtained by the direct method 
requires 33 parts of boiling water to dissolve it. An excess of it boiled 
for a sufficient time with sulphite of ammonia, yields small white unctuous 
needles, whose composition is expressed by the formula : PtN'H^0',2S0' 
+ 2(NH*0,SO») + PtNH3Cl + HO.— The yellow modification prepared by 
reduction requires 140 parts of boiling water to dissolve it; an excess of 
it boiled for a sufficient time with sulphite of ammonia, forms a body 
which crystallizes in thin transparent rhombic tables, and is composed of: 
PtN»H^O»,2SOHPtNH»Cl + 2HO. With an excess of sulphite of am- 
monia, on the contrary, the product obtained is Bockmann's salt: 
PtN*H^0^2S0^ — The chlorine-compounds obtained by treating these 
isomeric bodies with ammonia^ yield, under the influence of sulphite of 
ammonia, at ordinary temperatures, a substance crystallizing in prismatic 
four-sided needles, transparent, scarcely soluble in cold water, but ^ soluble 
in 190 times its weight of boiling water; at ordinary temperatures, it is 
composed according to the formula: PtNH»0,S0» + PtN«H''0,S0»-i-2H0. 
These same chlorine-compounds, when boiled, give off ammonia, and are 
converted into Bockmann's salt. (Peyrone, Ann. Pharm, 61, 178.) IT 



0. Ammonio-bichloride op Platinum. — a. 2NH',PtCl'. — [Bi-hydro. 
chlorateof Diplatiuaminc, K2H*pt»,2HCl(p. 316).]— a. Anhydrous. — 1. Formed 
by heating the nitrate, 2NH^PtClO,NO'^ (p. 311), in the dry state with 
excess of strong hydrochloric acid, and evaporating to dryness, whereupon 
chlorine and hyponitric acid are evolved. — 2. By mixing the aqueous 
solution of the same nitrate with hydrochloric acid or the chloride of an 
alkali-metal, which immediately precipitates the compound in the form 
of a white, heavy, sandy powder. — IF 3. By passing chlorine into a 
boiling and somewhat concentrated solution of the compound 2NH',PtC]. 
(Raewsky.)— 4. By boiling the compound NH»,PtCl* (C. p, 314) with 
ammonia, and expelling the excess of ammonia by evaporation ; the salt 
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is then deposited in the form of a powder oonsisting of ootoLedral crystals. 
(QerhardtO—*^* By adding hydrooUoric acid to a solution of the nitrate^ 
2NH^PtO,NO•. (Gerhardt.)— 6. By adding hydroohlorio acid to Raewsky's 
nitrate (p. 312). (Gerhardt.) H 

Grof. Raewsky (3). Gerhardt 

aN 280 .... 13-74 .... 13'74 

6H 60 .... 2-94 .... 2-99 .... 310 .... 300 .... 306 .... 318 

Pt 99 .... 48-58 .... 47-44 .... 48*13 .... 48*25 .... 4850 .... 48*33 

2C1 70 8... 34*74 .... 33*75 .... 33*48 .... 3400 

203-8 .... 97-92 .... 100*00 

Gives off ammonia when fused with hydrate of potash, and leaves 
platinum together with chloride of potassium. When heated with excess 
of nitric acid, it is reconverted, with evolution of chlorine and hyponitrie 
acid, into the nitrate (2NH",PtC10,N0*). Nitrate of silver added in 
excess to the aqueous solution, immediately throws down part of the 
chlorine in the form of chloride of silver; hut continued boiling is reqnired 
to precipitate the whole. (Gros.) 

% Hydraied. — 2NH^PtCl + HO.-— Formed by passing dry chlorine 
gas into a cold solution of the compound 2 NH%PtCl.— -Yellowish salt, 

which, after drying at 120% gives off water when heated in a tube, 
(Raewsky.) 

Dried at 120^ Raewsky. 

2N 280 .... 13*17 14*07 .... 13*96 

7H 7*0 .... 3-30 3*50 .,.. 3-34 

Pt 99*0 .... 46*48 46*39 .... 45*82 

2C1 70*8 .... 33*28 32*55 .... 3300 

O 8-0 .... 3*77 S'49 .... 3*88 

212*8 .... 100-00 100-00 .... 100*00 

h. NH*,PtCls»Bl-li7drochlorateorPUtinamine, NHpt^,2HCl(p. 314). f 

c. Platinum sal-ammoniac digested with aqueous ammonia yields a 
pale greenish-yellow powder. As a small quantity of nitrogen is evolved 
m this action, the compound is probably mixed with a small quantity 
of ammonio-protocbloride of platinum (Magnuses green compound). 
(Berzelius, Lekrh. ; comp. Fischer's experiments, pp. 30?, 308 ; also 
Laurent and Gerhardt's experiments, p. 316.) 

IT P. Ammonio-ohlorobromide op Platikum. — 2NH',PtClBr. — 
When bromine is gradually added to a boiling and tolerably concentrated 
solution of the compound *2NH',PtCl (either Reiset's yellow, or Peyrone's 
white modification), a crystalline precipitate is Immediately formed; and 
on subsequently adding bromine in excess, continuing the ebullition till 
the excess is driven off, and then leaying the solution at rest, crystals are 
formed having the composition above ^iven ; they are separated from the 
liquid by decantation, and washed wiui cold water.— Orange-yellow salt, 
nearly insoluble in cold water ; gives with silver-solution, a precipitate 
of chloride and bromide of silver. 

Raewsky. 



Crystallited. a, b, 

2N 280 .... 11-35 11*36 .... 11S6 .... 10*96 .... 10*80 

6H 60 .... 2*43 2*40 .... 2*42 .... 2*40 .... 2*43 

Pt 990 .... 40*11 89*77 .... 40*00 .... 40*00 .... 40*28 

CI 35*4 .... 14-34 1400 .... 14*26 .... 14*28 .... 14*20 

IQr 78-4 .... 31*77 32*47 .... 3196 .... 32*36 .... 3229 

2NlP,PtClBr .... 246*8 .... 10000 100*00 ...,100*00 .... 100*00 ....100*00 
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Q. Chloboplatinitb of Amhokivm.^o. Fonned by mixing tho 
purple-red solution of protooUoride of platinum in concentrated hydro* 
chloric acid with^sal-ammoniac, and evaporating to drynesa. — Purple-red, 
four-sided prisms^ which turn brown after a while (from the action of 
light?) and become covered with a metallic film; they are easily soluble 
in water^ and the solution is not precipitated by cold soda, but yields a 
black precipitate with hot soda, ammonia being at the same time evolved. 
(Vauquelin.) — Obtained in the same manner by Magnus, who used tho 
hydrochloric acid solution of the brown protochloride of platinum. 

b. Aqueous bichloride of platinum mixed with excess of sulphite of 
ammonia, gives at first the yellow precipitate of platinum sal-ammoniac; 
but on the application oi heat, this precipitate dissolves, the liquid 
becomes decolorized, and after sufficient evaporation, deposits white 
crystalline grains, sparingly soluble in cold water, more readily In hot 
water; they probably consist of a compound of protochloride of platinum 
with sal-ammoniao. (Berthier, N, Ann. Chim, Phyg, 7, 82.) 

IT c. When a solution of protochloride of platinum in hydrochlorio 
aoid is saturated with carbonate of ammonia, and the whole evaporated 
to dryness in the water-bath, a reddish residue is obtained, consisting of 
chloroplatinite of ammonium mixed with sal-ammoniac, which latter salt 
may be completely removed by repeated washing with alcohol. The 
washed residue must then be placed on fine filtering paper, and exposed 
to the air, till all traces of alcohol are removed ; for the presence of alcohol 
produces some peculiar chan^ in the compound, which interferes with its 
crystallization. It is then dissolved in boiling water, the solution filtered 
into a vessel previously heated, and then left to stand in a quiet place,—- 
whereupon, if the cooling does not take place too quickly, very beautiful, 
four-sided prisms are obtained, sometimes more than a decimetre in lengthy 
and either acuminated at the ends or obliquely truncated; they are 
perfectly transparent, and of a fine garnet colour. 

Dritd at 100^ Peyrone. 

Pt 99-0 .... 62'e 52 3 

4H 40 .... 21 2-2 

N 14-0 .... 7-5 8-1 

2a 70-8 ,... 37-8 37-4 

NH^Cl,PtCl 187-8 .... 1000 TIZ 100-0 

(Peyrone, Ann. Pharm. 5S, 205.) % 

R. Chloroplatinate op Ammonium.— Pfe^tnttm Sal^mmoniac.-^ 
Precipitated in the form of a lemon-yellow, crystalline powder, on adding 
an ammoniacal salt to an aqueous solution of bichloride of platinum. A 
reddish yellow tint indicates the presence of chloriridiate of ammonium. 
This impurity may be nearly but not quite removed by repeated boiling 
with nitric acid; if the liquid be poured off hot, the chloriridiate of 
ammonium separates out from it on cooling, and the remaining liquid 
may be again boiled with the platinum residue. (Berzelius.) 

Chloroplatinate of ammonium, when precipitated, forms a lemon- 
yellow, crystalline powder; when crystallised from its aqueous solution, it 
forms regular octohedrons of an orange-yellow colour. 

Crystallized, Vauquelin. 

NH« 17-0 .... 7-61 

HCl 36-4 .... 16-31 

Pt 990 .... 44-36 42-5 

2C1 70-8 .... 31-72 

NH*Cl,PtCl« 223-2 .... 10000 

X 2 
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When beated to redness, it gives off, without fiisioo, nitrogen gas, 
hydrochloric acid, and sal- ammoniac, and leayes spongy platinum: 

3(NH<Cl,PtC12) = 3Pt + NH^Cl + 8HC1 + 2N. 

On carefully heating it, not quite to redness, there remains a greyish 
green powder, which is neither dissolved nor decomposed by water, 
caustic potash, or acids, and is probably a compound of protochloride of 
platinum with sal-ammoniac. (Berzelius.) Chlorine gas passed through 
water in which chloroplatinate of ammonium is diffused, decomposes it with 
evolution of nitrogen (and formation of chloride of nitrogen), the products 
of the decomposition being an aqueous solution of bichloride of platinum 
and free hydrochloric acid: 

NH*Cl,PtCP + 3C1 =PtC12 + 4HC1 + N. 

Chloroplatinate of ammonium is decomposed by heated oil of vitriol. 
It dissolves in a solution of protochloride of tin in hydrochloric acid, 
imparting a dark brown colour to the liquid. (Fischer.) It dissolves in 
150 parts of cold water and in 80 parts of boiling water; 1 part of it 
imparts a yellowish colour, even to 20,000 parts of water. It is insoluble 
in cold hydrochloric acid, and separates out on cooling from its solution in 
hot hydrochloric, sulphuric, or nitric acid. (Fischer, Kastn. Arch. 14, 156.) 
A concentrated solution of sal-ammoniac precipitates chloroplatinate of 
ammonium almost completely from its aqueous solution. (Bottger.) 
Chloroplatinate of ammunium is insoluble in alcohol. 

Chloroplatinate of ammonium is very slightly soluble in cold aqueous 
ammonia, but dissolves very abundantly and completely in a boiling^ 
solution of ammonia — ^provided it does not contain any foreign metals — 
forming a colourless or pale yellow liquid, which may be preserved in 
close vessels without alteration. (The aqueous solution of chloroplatinate 
of ammonium is likewise gradually decolorized by ammonia in the cold.) 
The ammoniacal solution, when exposed to the air, quickly becomes 
turbid, from loss of ammonia, and yields a greyish white precipitate, 
together with a white saline film consisting of the salt a, to be considered 
further on. If the solution be evaporated at a strong heat, it usually 
deposits chloroplatinate of ammonium; but by evaporation to dryness at a 
more gentle heat, it becomes pale yellow and acid, and finally deposits the 
greyish white powder of (a). The same compound is precipitated on 
gently adding ammonia to the liquid when it has become acid by gentle 
evaporation. It is also precipitated from the unevaporated solution, as a 
white gummy mass, by concentrated phosphoric, sulphuric, and nitric acid, 
and after a while also by hydrochloric acid ; moreover, by alkaline car- 
bonates, phosphates, sulphates, and oxalates ; by green vitriol, in which 
case, however, hydrated ferrous oxide falls down with it, and must be 
dissolved out by hydrochloric acid, not in excess; very abundantly by 
alcohol; but not by alkaline hydrochlorates, nitrates, or acetates. An 
excess of most of these prccipitants does no harm, inasmuch as they do not 
dissolve the compound (a); ouly phosphoric acid and phosphate of soda, 
and in a lower degree also, the alkaline carbonates, redlssolve a small 
quantity of it. The precipitate produced by alkaline phosphates is not 
gummy, but curdy. If tbo ammoniacal solution has lost its excess of 
ammonia by long exposure to the air — in which case a small quantity 
of (a) separates out — the above-mentioned salts still throw down from 
it the white precipitate (a); but acids then separate the salt (6) in 
the form of a yellow or yellowish red, gummy precipitate. This salt (6) 
is likewise precipitated in a few hours from the aqueous solution of 
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ohloroplatinate of ammonium on the addition of phosphate or sulphate of 
Boda. In all these precipitationS| however, a large quantity of platinum 
remains dissolved. 

Salt (a) is best prepared by precipitating the ammoniacal solution 
with phosphate of soda. White, gummy or curdy; deposited in indistinct 
laminsB, when the ammoniacal solution of ohloroplatinate of ammonium is 
evaporated. Scarcely soluble in water, even at a boiling heat, or in 
dilute sulphuric acid, or in ammonia, Thence it does not exbt ready 
formed in the ammoniacal solution of platmum sal-ammoniac). Dissolves 
in hot nitric acid, and separates again unchanged as the liquid cools. 
Dissolves in hot hydrochloric acid, and the solution, on cooling, deposits 
the yellow salt (6), which, however, disappears again on the addition of 
more water. Dissolves but sparingly in acid hydrochlorate of stannous 
oxide, imparting a pale yellow colour to the solution. 

Salt (b). Most conveniently obtained by precipitating the ammoniacal 
solution of platinum sal-ammoniac with green vitriol, and treating the 
precipitate with excess of hydrochloric acid. Varies in colour from 
lemon-yellow to orange yellow, according to the concentration of the liquid 
from which the precipitate has been obtained. Gummy or fibrous. Fuses 
when heated, giving off sal-ammoniac without any free nmmonia, and 
leaves platinum. Decomposed by hot oil of vitriol. In cold water it is 
less soluble than platinum sal-ammoniac ; but in hot water it dissolves 
abundantly, forming a turbid, pale yellow liquid, from which it separates 
for the most part on cooling. Dissolves much more easilv in acidulated 
water. In hot hydrochloric acid it dissolves more abundantly than (a), 
forming a yellowish solution, from which it separates on cooling, but 
redissolves on the addition of water. From its solution in hot dilute 
sulphuric acidj it likewise separates, on cooling, in the form of a yellow 
powder; but from solution in hot nitric acid, it separates in the form 
of (a). Acid hydrochlorate of stannous oxide dissolves it in small quan- 
tity, forming a deep yellow solution. (Fischer, Kastn» Arch, 14, 150.) 

IT S. Raewsk\j8 Carbonate.— 4NH',Pt*C10',2CO*.— Formed by decom- 
posing the corresponding nitrate (p. 312) with carbonate of ammonia. 
If concentrated solutions be used, a white granular precipitate is obtained; 
from dilute solutions, it separates, after a while, in pearly scales, which, 
however, are converted by drying into a white granular powder. (For 
the analysis and Gerhardts formula, see page 317.) IT 

T. Ahmonio-phosphatb op Oxychloridk op Platinum. — The 
nitrate (2NH',PtClO,NO*), mixed with an aqueous alkaline phosphate, 
yields, after a while, small shining transparent crystals, much less soluble 
than the nitrate. (Gros.) 

IT U. Raew^ifs PAo^^afe.— 4NH«,Pt*C10«,P0*,H0.— When a warm 
concentrated solution of the nitrate (p. 312) is mixed with terbasic phos- 
phate of soda, a crystalline precipitate is immediately formed ; from cold 
dilute solutions, the salt crystallizes, after a longer time, in small, white, 
strongly lustrous needles, arranged in radiated groups. It is nearly 
insoluble in cold water, and but slightly soluble in hot water. The 
basic water, amounting to 2'1 per cent., is given off at 150°. (For the 
analysis and Gerhardt's formula, vid. p. 318.) % 

V. Ammonio-sulpitate op Oxychloridb op Platinum. — [Bichicr- 
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hydro-ittlphateof DiplAtinuninei N*H«p4^»SO<Hs + N«H^ts,2ClH.]'-l. Thenitrmte, 
2NH*,PtC10,N0*, and likewise the ohlorine-oompoand 8NH',PtCP, dis- 
solve in warm dilate sulphuric acid, with evolution of hjdfochlorio or 
nitric acid, and subsequently yield crystals of the sulphate on cooling.— 
2. A warm concentrated aqueous mixture of one of these salts with sul- 
phate of soda^ solidifies, on cooling, in a risoid mass made up of needlee. 
—Delicate transparent needles, which, when heated in contact with air, 
effloresce from loss of water.— Sparingly soluble in cold water, dissolves 
with tolerable facility in hot water, and separates from the solution 
unchanged. The hot solution, mixed with excess of nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid, deposits the nitrate or chlorine-compound on cooling, the 
sulphuric acid remaining in the liquid. The aoueous solution gives no 
precipitate with baryta-ralts, till nitric or hydrocluoric acid is added to it. 
(GroB.) 



aN 

6H 


D§kydrat9d. 

28*0 .... 12-04 
60 .... 2-78 

990 .... 45-76 

35-4 .... 16-36 
80 .... 8-69 

40'0 .... 18-48 


Gros. 

12-89 

2-84 


Pt 

CI 


45-06 
16-40 


o 


4-05 


so> 


1876 






2NH»,PtC10,S0» .... 


216-4 .... 10000 


100-00 



IT W. Itaewsky's CAfonntf-cowpownc?.— 2 NH*,PtC10,Cn— Hydro- 
chloric acid added to a solution of the nitrate 4NH',Pt*C10*,2NO», pro- 
duces a white granular precipitate, soluble in water. 



2N.. 
6H.. 
Pt.. 
2C1 
O .. 



Dried at 120**. 




Raewaky. 


Gerhardt. 


28-0 .... 13-23 




13-40 .... 13-50 




6-0 .... 2-83 




2-66 .... 2-70 .. 


3*06 .... 318 


99*0 .... 4674 




47*30 .... 47-10 .... 48*50 .... 48*43 


70-8 .... 33-43 




31-30 ...* 8800 




80 .... 3-78 




5-34 .... 4-70 





211-8 .... 10000 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 

If the preceding formula be correct, the formation of the salt must be 
attended with evolution of oxygen and substitution of chlorine in its 
place. — Gerhardt, however, whose analytical results differ greatly from 
those of Raewsky, regards the salt as identical with the ammonioA>ichlo- 
ride of platinum (or bichlorhydrate of diplatin amine) discovered by 
Gros (O, p. 305). IT 

X, Fluoplatinatb of Ammonium. — Dark brown, gummy, amor- 
phous. — When treated with water, it is resolved into a soluble acid 
salt and an insoluble basic salt. Insoluble in alcohol. (Berzelius, 
Lehrhuch.) 

Y. Ahmonio-kithatb op Platinous Oxide. — a. With 2 At. 

Ammonia. — 2NH^ PtO,NO«. — [Nitrate of Diplatosaminc: N»H»Pt,NHO».]— 
a. Yellow. — ^When a solution of the chlorine-compound (2NH',PtCl) 
prepared by (1), Is precipitated by nitrate of silver and the filtrate 
evaporated, neutral crystals are obtained. (Reiset.) The salt may be 
directly obtained by treating Reiset's chlorine-compound (2NH*,FtCl) 
with nitric acid. In properties and composition, the crystals agree per- 
fectly with the following salt /3, but they are yellow. (Peyrone.) 

p. Colourless, — Nitric acid added to the aqueous solution of the 
colourless chlorine-compound (2NH',PtCl) prepared by (2,) throws down 
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small needles; and when these ate Washed with alcohol, dissolved in boil- 
ing water, and the eolation evaporated and cooled, the salt separates out 
in small, transparent, and colourless needles, which are soft to the touch 
and flexible. When heated, they deflagrate like gunpowder. Boiled 
with nitric acid and alcohol^ thej deposit a yellowish-white substance 
insoluble in water (containing 46*5 p. c. platinum and 2*9 hydrogen, and 
dissolving in nitric acid with formation of peculiar crystals), and give off 
a vapour which excites tears, acts strongly on the olfactory organ, and 
when condensed by cooling, forms with the solution of the undecomposed 
salt in nitric acid, a beautiful blue substance. (Peyrone.) 

Peyrone. 
Dried ut 100^ a. /3. 

3N 42 .... 21-54 21-68 

6H 6 .... 308 3-20 .... 326 

Pt 99 .... 50-77 60-43 .... 5033 

60 48 .... 24-61 

2NH%PtO,N05 195 .... 100 00 

h. With I At. ^mmoma.—NH',PtO, NO*.— [Nitrate of Platosamine : 
NH«Pt,NHO».]— Formed by boiling the iodine-compound (NH",PtI) with 
aqueous silvern-nitrate, and evaporating the filtrate ; the boiling must be 
continued for some time, inasmuch as the decomposition takes place but 
slowly. The salt crystallizes with difficulty, reddens litmus strongly, 
may be obtained in the anhydrous state, and is converted, by solution in 
ammonia, into the preceding salt a, a. (Reiset.) 

Z. Ammonio^iirate of Platinic Oxide f — Precipitated, according to 
Bergman, in the crystalline form, on mixing platinic nitrate with 
ammonia* 

a. With 2 At. .4mmon/a.—- The compounds : (a.) 2NH*,PtO,NO» + Aq. = Mono^ 
nitrate of Diplatinamine: N2HYt«,NH03 + Aq.,— and 03.) 2r2NH»,Pt02),3NO4 + 
Aq. = Sesquinitrate of Diplatinamine : 2N«H^pt", SNUO* + Aq., have been obtained by 
Gerhardt(pp. S16, 317). 

*. With 1 At, iimmonifl.— (a.) NH»,PtO*.NO« + 3Aq. = Mononitrate qfPlatina- 
mine = NHpt2,NH0»+ 2Aq.} and (fi.) NHa,Pt03,2NO» = Binitrate of Plaiinamine 
^ NHV»2NU03. (Gerbardt, p. 315.) 

A A. AMMOiNIO-NITRATB OP OXTCHLORIDE OF PLATINUM. — Bichlorhjdro- 

nitrate of Diplatinamine : N*H'*pt^,NH0^4 CIH.] — The green compound of Magnus 
(NH^PtCl) heated with nitric acid, first turns brown, and is afterwards 
converted into a mixture of platinum and a white crystalline powder, 
which is dissolved out by boiling water, and crystallises on cooling. No 
other products are formed ; only, after very long boiling, the nitric acid 
acquires a yellow colour, from the presence of platinum sal-ammoniac, 
which being much less soluble, may easily be separated from the white 
salt. (Gros.) The action probably takes place thus : 

2(NH»,PtCl) + HO + NO* = 2NH»,PtClO,N0* + Pt + HCl. 

Shining flattened prisms, colourless or pale yellow. The salt, when 
ignited with carbonate of soda, leaves a residue of platinum and chloride 
of sodium. With hydrate of lime, it gives off a small quantity of 
ammonia; with cold potash-ley, a larger quantity; and with boiling potash- 
ley, a very large quantity, being itself dissolved at the same time. If the 
boiling be continued till the evolution of ammonia ceases, a white powder 
separates, containing nitrogen, hydrogen, platinum, and oxygen, but no 
chlorine; this substance assumes a whitish-grey colotlr at 120 , detonates 
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at 25Q^ with abundant formation of gas, and is soluble in sulphnric, nitric, 
and acetic acid, but not in water or ammonia. Alkaline carbonates form^ 
with the aqueous solution of the nitrate, a white flocculent precipitate, 
which, after washing and drying, dissolves with effervescence in acids. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen passed through the aqueous solution, throws down, 
after some time, a small quantity of sulphur, coloured brownish-yellow 
from admixture of platinum; but the quantity of platinum thus precipitated 
does not exceed ^ per cent. With nitrate of silver, the solution likewise 
exhibits a whitish turbidity after a while; on the application of heat, the 
precipitate increases, but its aspect is different from that of chloride of 
silver. 

Dried. Gros. 

3N 42-0 .... 18-23 

6H 60 .... 2-60 2-77 

Pt 990 .... 42-97 42-35 

CI 35-4 .... 15-37 15-49 

60 48-0 .... 20-83 

2NH»,PtClO,NO« .... 230-4 .... 10000 

IT According to Raewsky, the nitric acid salt W, discovered by Gros, 
is obtained only when the quantity of nitric acid used is reduced to the 
minimum, so that, in preparing this salt, it is best to add at first a 
quantity of nitric a<;id less than that required to complete the reaction, and 
afterwards supply the deficiency by small successive additions. When, 
on the contrary, the green salt of Magnus is treated with an excess of 
strong nitric acid, red fumes are evolved, and two nitrates are formed, 
containing respectively the bases 4NH»,Pt*C10» and 2NH»,PtClO*; their 
formation is expressed by the following equation : 

8(NH», PtCl) + 24(NO», HO) = 4NH8, Pt«C10*, 2N0* + 2C2NH»,PtC10',NO») 

+ 4 {Pt03,2NO») + 19H0 + 5HC1 + 12NO^. 

BB. 5tnt<ra<«;— 4NH»,PtC10»,2NO».— This compound separates in 
the form of a white granular salt, which, after long boiling, and leaving 
the solution to cool a little, may be separated by decantation from tho 
liquid, and then washed on a filter with a very small quantity of water. It 
is then dissolved in water nearly boiling, and the solution evaporated in 
vacuo oyer sulphuric acid. After four crystallizations, the salt is obtained 
in small, white, shining laminss, or scales. After diying at 120°, it gives 
off water when heated, exploding slightly, yielding a sublimate of sal- 
ammoniac, and leaving metallic platinum. When boiled with potash, it 
turns yellow, and gives off ammonia. A small quantity of dilute sulphuric 
acid exerts no action upon it, but on the addition of copper turnings, red 
fumes are eyolved. Nitrate of silver is not clouded by it. 

Dried at 120**. Raewsky. 

6N 84-0 .... 18-69 .... 2057 .... 20-44 .... 19-54 .... 19*00 

12H 120 .... 2-67 .... 2-72 .... 2-76 .... 273 .... 2*73 

2Pt 1980 .... 44-07 .... 4349 .... 4382 .... 44-17 .... 44-10 

CI 35-4 .... 7-87 .... 7-65 .... 7*68 .... 800 .... 8-00 

150 1200 .... 26-70 .... 2542 .... 25-50 .... 2546 .... 26-17 

4NH»,Pt«C10»,2NO* .... 449-4 ....10000 .... 9985 ....10020 .... 9990 ...10000 

[According; to Gerhardt, this salt is a Setquichlorhydro -nitrate of Diptatinamine : 
N2H*pt^2NH03 + N2HV*,C1H.] 

CC. i/emoTiiirafe.— 2NH^ PtClOS NO*.— The mother-liquid obtained 
In the preparation of the salt BB^ contains a second platinum-salt, which 
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separates ont when the liquid is decanted from the salt BB^ and left to 
eooL The acid liquid again decanted from the new deposit, leaves, on 
eyaporation and ignition, a very large quautity of platinum. Hence, to 
obtain the salt pure and crystallized, it is necessary to use a considerable 
quantity of platinum. When pure, it is perfectly white, and crystallises 
in very small, shining needles. When heated, it decrepitates, gives off 
sal-ammoniac and water, and leaves platinum. Solution of potash coloars 
it yellow, and, on boiling, dissolves it with evolution of ammonia. 
With sulphuric acid and copper, and with nitrate of silver, it behaves 
like BB. 

GyHallixed. Raewsky. 

3N 420 .... 17-61 17-90 .... 

6H 60 .... 2-52 2-43 .... 2*50 

Pt 99-0 .... 41-53 42-00 ...• 42*20 

CI .35-4 .... 14-85 14-58 .... 14*60 

70 560 .... 23*49 23*09 .... 22*80 

2NH»,PtC10«,N0» 238-4 .... 10000 100-00 

[According to Gerhardt: Bichlorhydro-niirate qf Diplaiinmmnii N^H^pt^NHO'.ClH; 
identical with the salt AA, obtained by Gros.] 

Gerhardt's PlatinwMr^baseB and General Theory of the Ammoniacal 

Compounds of Platinum, 

{Comptes rendtu det iravaux en Chimie^ 1850, 273.) 

The ammoniacal compounds of platinum are regarded by Oerhardt as 
containing certain bases or alkalis formed from ammonia by the substi- 
tution of one or two atoms of platinum for hydrogen, the platinum (like 
other metals, in the system of Laurent and Gerhardt) being moreover sup- 
posed to outer into its several compounds with two different atomic 
weights, viz. as Ptoino«WTO = Pt=99, and as PZai{ni'cw»i = pt = 49-5; 
thus platinous oxide = PtO; platinic oxide = ptO. 

According to this theory, Reiset's second bajse and its corresponding 
salts are supposed to contain an alkali, called Plat08amine^:^liiWVi, in 
which 1 At. hydrogen is replaced by 1 At. platinosum ; and Reiset*s first 
base, with the corresponding salts, is supposed to contain another alkali, 
called Z>ip^ato«aTOiiic= N'H'Pt, formed by the union of 2 atoms of 
ammonia into one, and the substitution therein of iPt for IH : thus: 

Hydrochlorate of PUtosamine = NH'.PtCI = NH«Pt + HCl. 
Hydrochlorate of Diplatosaminc = 2NH5,PtCl = N«H«Pt + HCl. 

Similarly, by the substitution of 2pt for 2H in NH» and N'H«, two 
other bases are formed, viz. PZo^inamtne = NHpt', and Diplatina- 
mintf = N*H*pt'; thus: 

Hydrochlorate of Platinamine =« NH»,PtCl« « NHpt* + 2HC1. 
Hydrochlorate of Diplatinamine = 2NH»,PtCl« = N«H*pt« + 2HC1. 

Platinamine and several of its salts have been prepared and investigated 
by Gerhardt, and will be described immediately. Bi-hydrochlorate of 
diplatinamine is the salt 0, prepared by Gros (p. 305). The other salts 
obtained by Gros (e,g, T, V, and A A, pp. 309, 311), and hitherto 
supposed to contain a chloriferous base, PtClO, are regarded by Gerhardt 
as aouble salts containing hydrochloric acid together with another acid. 
Raewsky's salts (pp. 309, 312) are double salts of a similar character, but 
having their acids in different proportions. 
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A. Platikaminb.— NHpfc".— This compound is obtained in the form 
of shining, hjdrated crystals, on treating a boiling solution of the nitrate 
with excess of ammonia. The crystals, which adhere strongly to the sides 
of the vessel, are separated from the liquid by decantation, and then boiled 
with water, which causes them to separate and collect at the bottom of 
the vessel in the form of a heavy crystalline powder, having a yellow 
colour and strong lustre. The ammoniaeal mother-liquor yields a fresh 
crop of crystals on evaporation. The crystals, when examined by the 
microscope, present the form of small, very short rhomboidal prisms, often 
baring their edges and angles modified. They suffer no loss of weight 
at 130^ 

DHed at 130'. Gcfhardt. 

Pt 99 .... 6600 .... 65-66 

5H 5 .... 3-33 .... 3-36 

N 14 .... 9-33 .... 9'70 

20 32 .... 21 34 .... 21-28 

NHpt« + 2Aq. 150 .... 10000 .... lOOOO 

Tha atomic weights used in the cilcuUtioii of the preoeding formula, and also in 
those of the following compounds, are: Hb*1, Nbb14, CI =s 35*5, Pts=99, 
pt = 49'5, O = 16, S = 32. The same analysis calculated according to the atomic 
weights used in this work^ leads to the formula NH',PtO' + 2Aq. 

Platinamine decrepitates when heated in a closed tube, giving off water 
and ammonia, and leaving a residue of platinum. It dissolves readily in 
hot dilute acids, even in acetic acid. Boiling potash neither dissolves it 
nor separates ammonia from it Platinamine combines with a great 
number of acids, forming orystalliiable salts, some of which are neatral 
and others acid« 

B. Sulphate op Platinamine. — NHpt^SO*H'. — Platinamine dis- 
solves readily in dilute sulphuric acid; and lihen the solution is concen- 
trated, crystalline pellicles of the sulphate separate on the surfiaoe. On 
evaporating to dryness, washiufi; the residue with alcohol, and then drying 
it, the salt is obtained in the form of a yellow powder, having an acid 
tastO) and dissolving with tolerable facility in warm water. The analyses 
of this salt dried at 120^, give 46*00 per cent, of platinum; the above 
formula requires 46*69. According to the atomic weights usually adopted, 
the formula of the salt is NH',PtO»,2SO». 

C. Bi-iiYDRocHLORATB OP Platinaminb. — NHpt',2HCl. --Obtained 
by the action of chlorine on hydrochlorate of platosamine, NH'Pt, HCl 
(the chlorine-compound of Reiset*s second series, N, 6, a^ page 302). 
when this latter salt is suspended in water through which chlorine gas is 
passed, it is converted into a heavy, lemon-yellow powder, conslstinj^ of 
octohedral crystals, apparently with square or rectangular bases; they 
are insoluble in cold water, and very slightly soluble in boiling water 
or in water acidulated with hydrochloric acid. 

CryHaUized. Gerhardt. 

Pt 99 .... 52-94 .... 52-67 .... 5288 

3H 3 .... 1-60 .... 1-77 

2C1 71 .... 37-97 .... 38-09 

N 14 .... 7-49 .... 7-43 

NHpt«,2HCl 187 .... lOO'OO .... 99*96 

[This compound may also he regarded as an ammomo^bieAloride qf plaiinum, 
KH-'^yPtCl' ; in fact, it bears the same relation to the compound O, p. 305, as N, d 
bears to N, a.] 
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Bi-hydrochlorate of platinamine Ib converiecl^ by boiling with ammonia 
and subsequent evaporation, into bi-bydrochlorate of diplatinamine (tbe 
chlorine-componnd of Qros' series, 0, p. 305) : 

NHpt»,2HCl + NH»=- N'HV^aHCl. 

It is not affected by strong sulphuric or nitric acid, even at a boiling 
heat j neither does a solution of bichloride of platinum exert any action 
upon it. When boiled with caustic potash, it does not give off ammonia, 
but dissolves, and forms a golden-yellow liquid, from which acids throw 
down a yellowish precipitate insoluble in acetic acid, and possessing 
properties different from those of platinamine. 



D. Nitrate op Platinamikb. — a. NmtraL — NHpt', NHO'-f 2Aq. — 
Obtained b^ boiling the bi-hydrochlorate diffused through a large (quantity 
of water with nitrate of silver, as long as chloride of silver continues to 
form. If the liquid be then filtered boiling hot, the nitrate separates on 
cooling in the form of a yellowish crystallo-granular powder, which, when 
examined by the microscope, appears to consist of rhombic or hexagonal 
tables. The yellowish solution reddens litmus, gives with potash or 
ammonia a precipitate of platinamine; with carbonate of soda, a yellowish 
white crystalline precipitate; and with phosphate of soda, a white flocculent 
precipitate, soluble in excess of the precipitant. Hydrochloric acid added 
to the solution of this salt, forms no precipitate in the cold, but, on the 
application of a gentle heat, throws down a precipitate of bi-hydrochlorate 
of platinamine. 

Dried at 120«. Gerhardt. 

Pt 99 .... 46*47 .... 46-33 .... 46-27 

H« 6 .... 2-81 .... 2-84 .... 303 

N^ .^ 28 .... 13-14 .... 13-00 

O* 80 .... 37-58 .... 37*83 

NHpt«,NUO* 4- 2Aq 813 ....10000 .... 9984 

[This «alt may also be regarded as an ammoDio* nitrate of platinie oxide; 
NH»,PtO»,NO» + 3Aq., vid. p. 311.] 

h. ^ini^ra<^—NHpt*,2NH0'.— Obtained by mixing the solution of 
the preceding salt with excess of nitric acid, and evaporating. It forms 
a crystiUlino mass, which, after dryings presents tne appearance of a 

yellowish powder. 

Gerhardt. 

Pt 99 .... 41-25 .... 41-17 .... 41'25 

H» 3 .... 1-25 .... 1-40 

N» 42 .... 17-50 .... 17-42 

0« 96 .... 40-00 .... 39-85 

NHpt«,2NH0" 240 .... 100-00 .... 99-84 
[May also be regarded as NH»,PtO*,2NO»]. 

E. Diplatinamine. — IfH^pt*. — Not yet obtained in the separate 
state. It contains the elements of platinamine and ammonia, so that its 
salts might be regarded as double salts of those two bases. This mode of 
viewing them is supported by the circumstance that a great number of 
these salts are acid salts and contain two acids; so tbat if we suppose them 
also to contain two bases, their constitution will be that of neutral salts. 
Such a theory, however, would destro v all analogy between the ammoniacal 
compounds of the protochloride and bichloride of platinum, inasmuch as 
there would then oe only one baee corresponding to the bichloride. 
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Diplatinamine forms three kinds of salts, viz. mono-acid, sesqui-acid, 
and bi-acid salts, and exhibits a peculiar tendency to form doable salts con- 
taining two acids. To the latter dass, belong the salts discovered by Groa, 
and also those more recently discovered by Raewsky. The general 
formula of Gros' salts is that of bi-hydrochlorate of diplatinamine, in 
which half the hydrochloric acid is replaced by another acid, AcH^ con- 
taining the same quantity of basic hydrogen: 

cmfN'HV. 

This formula may also be doubled and thus written: 

2AcH, N^HV^ I 
2C1H, N-HV- ) 

In Raewsky's salts, Gerhardt finds, from his own analyses, the same 

elements, mintu 1 eq. of hydrochloric acid; so that their general 

formula is 

2AcH,N«HVt« I 

CIH, N'HVt* i 

Which may also be written: 

According to this view, in short, the salts discovered by Raewsky are 
sesqui-acid salts of diplatinamine, and those discovered by Gros are bi-acid 
salts of the safne base. 

F. Hydrochlorate of Diplatinamine. — a. Mono-acid, — N'H*pt', 
HCl ? — Chlcroplatinate of ammonium digested in strong caustic ammonia 
dissolves, and forms a nearly colourless solution, from which alcohol 
throws down white flakes, which dry up to a pale yellow, resinous mass 
easily soluble in water. Its analysis leads to the formula PtClN'H* 
(Laurent and Gerhardt, Compt, rena, trav. Chim. 1849, 113), which agrees 
numerically with that of a mono-hydrochlorate of diplatinamine. The 
addition of hydrochloric acid, however, does not convert it into the 
bi-hydrochlorate of that base; and altogether its reactions are such as to 
leave its rational constitution a matter of uncertainty. 

b, Bi'OAdd, — N*H*pt',2HCl. — This salt is identical with the ammonio- 
bichloride of platinum 2NH*,PtClS obtained by Gros (0, p. 305); also 
with the salt to which Raewskv assigns the formula, Pt'N*H"Cl'0*,Cl* 
{p, 310); according to Gerhardt, this latter formula is based upon au 
incorrect analysis. 

G. Nitrate op Diplatinamine. — a. Mononitrate. — N*H*pt*, 
NHO'+ Aq. — Formed by boiling the solid sesqninitrate (6) with ammonia, 
which dissolves it, and, on cooling, deposits the mononitrate in the form 
of a white amorphous powder, insoluble in cold water, but dissolving with 
tolerable facility in hot water. 

Jhitd at 130°. Gerhardt. 

Pt 99 .... 46-69 .... 46-63 

7H 7 .... 3-30 .... 3-32 

3N 42 .... 19-81 .... 20-24 

40 64 .... 30-20 .... 30-11 

N«HVSNHO» + Aq 212 .... 10000 Z 100*00 

£Ma7 also be regarded as an ammonio-nitrate of platinic oxide = 2NH',PtO',NO* + Aq.] 

This salt explodes violently and with ignition when heated in a tube. 
When moistened in the dry state with sulphuric acid, it assumes a blue 
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co]oDr^ and emits red vapours. A tolerably concentrated solution forms, 
with oxalate of ammonia, a heavy, white, crystalline precipitate, composed 
of small prisms ; with phosphate of soda, a white flocculent precipitate, 
soluble in excess of the phosphate; with sulphate of soda, no precipitate; 
with carbonate of soda, a white crystalline precipitate, having but little 
density; with sal-ammoniac, no precipitate; with hydrochloric acid, 
nothing at ordinary temperatures; but if the liquid be boiled and left to 
cool, a light crystalline white precipitate is formed, consisting of octo- 
hedrons of the bi-hydrochlorate. 

6. Sesquinitrate. — 2N'H*pt*,3NHO*-fAq. — Obtained by the action of 
hot concentrated nitric acid on nitrate of diplatosamine (Y, p. 310). The 
crystals of the latter salt, when thus treated, are converted into a blue 
powder, which however loses its colour after continued boiling. On 
decanting the nitric acid, dissolving the powder in boiling water, and 
leaving the liouid to cool, the sesquinitrate separates in the form of a 
white crystalline powder, which, when examined by the microscope, 
appears to be composed of hexagonal tables and very oblique prisms with 
hexagonal bases. 

Gerhardt. 
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[May alao be regarded as ammoniO'Sesquinitrate qf platinie oxide = 4NH^2PtO'y 
3NO* + Aq. 

Sesquinitrate of diplatinamine is slightly soluble in cold water; boiling 
water dissolves it more freely, but the greater part separates again in the 
crystalline state on cooling. It is less soluble in nitric acid than in water. 
TV hen heated in a closed tube, it explodes suddenly like an azotized 
organic body. 

A saturated, aqueous solution of this salt gives no precipitate with 
potash or ammonia, either in the cold or when heated ; with carbonate of 
soda, a white crystalline precipitate; with carbonate of ammonia, after a 
few seconds, flakes and crystalline pellicles form on the surface of the 
liquid, presenting under the microscope the appearance of interlacing 
needles; with oxalate of ammonia, an abundant white, flocculent pre- 
cipitate ; with sulphate or phosphate of soda, no precipitate ; with hydro^ 
chloric acid, after a few moments, a heavy, white, crystalline precipitate, 
which becomes more abundant on boiling, and when examined by the 
microscope, presents the appearance of small prisms; no precipitate with 
sal-ammoniac or sulphuric acid ; with nitric acid, after a few seconds, a 
white crystalline precipitate. 

H. Sesquichlorhydro-cardonate op Diplatinamine.— 7?a««>*/:y« 

Carbonate (p. 309). — Gerhardt assigns to this salt, the formula : 

N«H*pt»,CO*H» -f. N*H*pt*,ClH + Aq. 

Raewsky. 
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The quantities of platinum determined by Raewekjr'i aaalyiet ire too low Ibr tlie 

above formula; but Gerhardt is of opinion that the platinum* detenninations made by 
Raewsky, not only in this but in all the other salts which he analyzed, are too low, the 
error arising from the mode of analysis employed, which was to calcine the salt with 
carbonate of soda and then separate the platinum by filtration. This method, accord- 
ing to Gerhardt, always involves a loss of platinum ; whereas if the salt be ealdned 
with merely the addition of a few drops of strong sulphuric acid, the oaldnatioa may 
be effected without the slightest projection, and a very exact result obtained. — 
Raewsky's platinum-determinations are too small even for bis own formula — 
4NH»,PttC10*,2C02— which requires 51*2 per cent, of platinum. 

I. SESaUICHLOn HYDRO-PHOSPHATE OP DlPLATmAMINR-^i^flrtl^^ly'* 

Phosphate (p. 309).— Gerhardt'e formula for this salt is: N*H*pt«, PO*H» 

+ NWpt',ClH. 

Raewsky. 

2Pt 1980 .... 49-9 ,... 47-20 ..,. 4710 ..., 46'9 

12H 120 .... 30 .... 2-70 .... 2-78 .... 28 

CI 35-5 .... 8-9 .... 7-84 .... 7'96 .... 8*0 

4N 560 .... 141 .... 13-40 .... 13'48 

P 32-0 .... 80 .... 7-38 .... 7-46 

40 640 .... 161 .... 21-48 .... 20*27 

397-5 .... 100-0 .... 10000 .... 100-00 

Raewsky's formula, 4NH3,Pt3C10*,PO*,HO, requires 46*80 p.c. platinum, 3 hydrogen, 
8*4 chlorine, 13*28 nitrogen, and 7*58 phosphorus. 



i 



K. BiCHLOBHTDRO-SULPHATE OP DlPLATlNAMINE. — Oro/ StdphoU 

V, pp. 309, 310).— To this salt Gerhardt assigns the formula: N*HSt*, 

;0*H» + N^H*i)t',2ClH. 

Gerhardt has likewise obtained this compound by dissolving the 
bi-hydrochlorate of diplatinamine in strong sulphuric acid^ and heating to 
volatilize part of the acid. A large quantity of hydrochloric acid was dis- 
engaged; and, on cooling, a crystalline mass was obtained, which, by 
solution in boiling water and cooling, was converted into a crystalline 
powder composed of very short prisms. This salt yielded 45*21 per cent, 
of platinum, which agrees very nearly with that in the salt prepared by 
Gros (p. 309), 

L. CnLORHYDRO-NITnATE OP DlPLATINAMINE. — a. SeiquirOcid, — 

When bi-hydrochlorate of diplatinamine is boiled for a few minutes with 
solution of nitrate of silver, and the liquid filtered at a boiling heat, the 
filtrate, on cooling, deposits a yellowish crystalline mass, which may be 
purified by recrystallization from hot water; it then forms small, hard, 
shinine, rhombic tables. If too small a quantity of nitrate of silver be 
used m the preparation, the product consists wholly of the bi-acid 
salt h. 

Dried at 120^ Gerhardt. 

2Pt 1980 .... 44-75 .... 44*67 .... 44*67 

13H 13*0 .... 2-93 .... 2-94 

CI 35*5 .... 8-02 .... 8-24 .... 8'00 

6N 84-0 .... 18-98 .... 18-92 

70 1120 .... 25-32 .... 25-23 

^'"a^NW^***^ *^^'^ ....10000 .... 100-00 

This salt is identical with one of the nitrates obtained by Raewsky 
(BB,p. 312), to which that chemist assigns the formula 4NH',Pt'C10*,2 NO*. 
By reference to the analyses given on page 312, it will be seen that 
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Raewskj's numbers approach very nearly to those of Gerhardt, excepting 
in the platinnm, in which, for the reason already stated (p. 318), 
Raewsky's determinations are too low. Moreover, Gerhardt analyzed a 
specimen of the salt prepared by Raewsky himself, and found it to contain 
44*67 per cent, of platinum and 2*06 of hydrogen, the same as in the 
analysis above given. 

A solution of sesquiohlorhydro-nitrate of diplatinamine yields, with 
oxalate of ammonia, a white crystalline precipitate of the bichlorhydrate, 
which assumes a very light yellow colour when dry ; with carbonate of 
soda it forms a white curdy precipitate. With phosphate of soda, no 
immediate precipitate is formed; but on agitation with a glass rod, white 
crystalline flakes are produced; and on rubbing the sides of the tube 
with the rod, striae appear, as with the ammonio-magnesian phosphate. 
A solution of the salt gives no precipitate with sulphate of soda ; but if 
the mixture be left to stand for 24 hours, a few crystalline flakes appear. 

b. ^^■acM^.-.N»H*pt^NHO^ClH.~.This salt is identical with the 
nitrate, NH^PtC10,N0^ obtained by Gros (A A. p. 811). Raewsky's 
nitrate of the mother-liquid (CC, p. 312), to which he assigns the formula 
2NH',PtC10',N0', is likewise the same salt, as may be seen by comparing 
the analysis given on page 313 with that of Gros^ salt AA« 

M. BiCHLORHYDRO-CHLOROPLATINATB OF DtPLATIN AMINE. -— The 

green salt of Magnus is regarded by Gerhardt as chloroplatinate* of 
diplatosamine, N'H*Pt,PtHCl'; and the yellow compound isomeric with 
it (the chlorine^compound of Reiset's second series), as hydrochlorate of 
platosamine, NH'Pt,HCl. As the latter, under the influence of chlorine, 
forms a salt of platinamine, so likewise the former, when similarly treated, 
yields a salt of diplatinamine, the ohloroplatinous acid being at the same 
time converted into chloroplatinic acid. By passing chlorine gas through 
water in which the green compound is suspended, the latter is converted 
into a red, shining, crystalline powder, which is the chloroplatinate of 
diplatosamine, N^H'Pt, PtHCP, previously obtained by Reiset. The 
liquid acquires a red colour, and, if the stream of chlorine be continued, 
the red compound first produced is partly dissolved, and partly converted 
into a yellowish white crystalline precipitate. If the action of the 
chlorine be discontinued as soon as the red body has entirely disappeared, 
the liquid then evaporated, and alcohol added, the bichlorhydro-chloro- 
platinate of diplatinamine separates out in the form of shining yellow 
needles or prisms. It dissolves readily in hot water. 

Dried at 120^. Gerhardt. 

2Pt 198 .... 51-69 .... 51-50 

7H 7 .... 1-82 .... 1-96 

4Cl 142 .... 37-07 .... 37*23 

2N 28 .... 7-31 .... 7*60 

iO 8 .... 2-U .... 1*71 



i«.«a 



^^™|N«HV»+lAq. 383 .... 100*00 .... 10000 



If the action of the chlorine be too long continued, the salt just 
described is attacked in its turn, and hydrochloric acid is produced, which 
then gives rise to the formation of a certain quantity of oi-hydrochlorate 
of diplatinamine and bichloride of platinum. IT 

* In Gerhardt's nomendature, chloroplaiinous acid it the compound of pUtinous 
chloride with hydrochloric acid ; chloroplatinic acid, the compound of platinic chloride 
with hydxx>chloric acid. 
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PLATINVlf AKD PoTAfiSIUM. 

A. Alloy op Platinum and Potassium. — The two metals unite very 
readily, exliibitiDg iDcandescence, and forming a shining brittle mass. 
This substance, when heated in the air^ bnms, and leayes a yellow powder, 
which gives off oxygen when heated The yellow sabstanoe is likewise 
decomposed by water. 

B. Platinite of Potash. — 1 . Hydrate of potash fused with platinum 
in a close vessel yields platinite of potash, which forms a blackish green 
solution in water. (Berzelius.) — 2. When protochloride of platinum is 
decomposed by aqueous potash, part of the resulting protoxide dissolves in 
the potash, forming a black solution, which apjpears dark green when 
diluted. (Berielius.) 

C. PLATINA.TE OP PoTASH.— 1. The vellow powder formed by the 
combustion of the alloy of platinum and potassium, reddens turmeric 
paper, even after washing for any length of time; it appears, indeed, to be 
a compound of platinic oxide with potash. (H. Davy.) 

2. When platinum is heated with nitre, there are formed: (a), a brown 
compound of platinic oxide with a small quantity of potash, insoluble in 
water ; (6), a compound which dissolves in water and forms a yellowish 
brown solution; acids added to this solution precipitate the platinic oxide 
in combination with small quantities of potash and acid. (Tennant, 
Scher. J. 1, 308.) 

When platinum is fused with hydrate of potash and nitre, and the 
product washed with water, there remains a partly purple, partly yellowish 
oxide, which dissolves with difficulty in hydrochloric acid, leaving a 
residue of platinum. Cbloroplatinate of potassium boiled down with a 
large quantity of strong potash, forms a yellow liquid, which dries up to 
a scarlet-coloured mass. When this mass is heated not quite to redness, 
and the chloride of potassium and excess of potash dissolved out, there 
remains a rusty-coloured compound of platinic oxide and potash, which 
runs through the filter like a yellow milk, unless some salt be added to 
the wash- water. It contains 7 per cent, of potash. It does not dissolve 
in hot oil of vitriol or nitric acid, even after several hours' digestion ; the 
acids, however, dissolve out the potash. It likewise gives up its potash 
to cold hydrochloric acid. In tolerably strong hydrochloric acid it dis- 
solves gradually, forming a solution of cbloroplatinate of potassium and 
free bichloride of platinum. At an incipient red heat, the platinic oxide 
gives up half its oxygen, so that a dark-coloured platinite of potash is left 
behind. Platinate of potash detonates violently with combustible matters. 
When the above-mentioned scarlet mass is heated till it is brought into a 
state of red-hot fusion, it no longer appears red on cooling, but of a dingy 
yellow colour, inclining to greenish-brown, and after washing with water 
leaves a darker greenish-yellow compound of 1 At. potash with 5 At. 
platinum, and such a quantity of oxygen, that 1 At. platinum is combined 
with more than 1| At., but not quite 2 At. oxygen; at a red heat, it gives 
off water and oxygen, and leaves platinite of potash. The reddish yellow 
solution of the unignited compound in warm hydrochloric acid, when 
mixed with a larger quantity of chloride of potassium, yields, not only 
cbloroplatinate of potassium, but ultimately also, crystals of chloroplatinito 
of potassium. (Berzelius, Jahresber, 9, 110.) 
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D. Sulphide of Platinum and Potassium. — When bisulphide of 
potassium is fused in a platinum crucible, a compound of protosulphide of 
potassium with sulphide of platinum is formed. This compound is green, 
and when dissolved in water, leaves a red-brown residue of sulphide of 
platinum. (Berzelius, Schto, 34, 22.) 

Aqueous, — Sulphide of platinum precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
dissolves easily in hydrosulphate of potash. (Berzelius.) 

% E. Sulphite op Platinous Oxide and Potash.— 3(K0, SO') 
+ PtO, 2S0* + 2|H0. — Cbloroplatinate of potassium heated with a 
solution of sulphite of potash, forms a solution which becomes colourless 
after a while, and, on evaporation, deposits the double salt in the form of 
a white precipitate. Hydrochloric acid reconverts it into chloroplatinate 
of potassium, with evolution of sulphurous acid. 

ClauB. 

3K0 141-6 .... 34-66 .... 34-50 

5S0S 160-0 .... 3916 .... 39-77 

Ft 990 .... 24-22 .... 24-25 

O 8-0 .... 1-96 .... 1-48 

3(KO,SO») + PtO,2SO^ 408-6 .... 100*00 Z 100-00 
(Glaus, Ann. Pharm, 63, 359.) IT 

F. Sulphate op Platinous Oxide and Potash ? — When a mixture 
of sulphate of potash and platinous sulphate prepared by method (2) 
(p. 289) is evaporated, the liquid becomes decolorized, and a dark bottle- 
green precipitate is produced, which appears black and shining when 
washed and dried, and at a red heat, gives off sulphurous and sulphuric 
acid, leaving a residne of platinum mixed with sulphate of potash. 
(Vauquelin.) 

G. Sulphate op Platinic Oxide and Potash. —jl?a<u;.—- When 
platinic sulphate is mixed with potash till the acid reaction is destroyed, 
and the liquid boiled for a few minutes, it becomes oolonrless, and deposits 
this double salt, which is black-brown, strongly lustrous, tasteless, and 
permanent in the air. It contains 78*32 platinic oxide, 10 '84 sulphate of 
potash, and 10*84 water. At a red heat, it gives off oxygen gas, and is 
reduced to a mixture of platinum and sulphate of potash. Dissolves 
readily in boiling hydrochloric acid; is slightly decomposed by aqua-regia; 
not attacked by boiling nitric, sulphuric, phosphoric, or acetic acid, or by 
ammonia. (E. Davy.) 

H. Iodoplatinate op Potassium. — A solution of biniodide of platinum 
in aqueous iodide of potassium is left to crystallize, and the crystals freed 
from adhering iodide of potassium by digestion in alcohol of 36^. 
(Lassaigne, J. Chim, m4d. 8, 715.) — 2. Aqueous bichloride of platinum is 
evaporated nearly to dryness with a slight excess of iodide of potassium, 
and the residue washed with alcohol as long as it colours the liquid. 
(Mather, SiU. Am. J. 27, 257.) 

Black, rectangular tables, with four-sided pyramids attached; per^ 
manent in the air. (Lassaigne.) Black grains. (Mather.) Gives off part 
of its iodine when heated above 100**. (Lassaigne.) At a red heat, it 
leaves 50*89 per cent, of platinum and iodide of potassium. (Mather.) 
Not decomposed by oil of vitriol. (Lassaigne.) Dissolves very easily in 
water, fonning a solution of a fine wine-red colour. A very dilute 
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solution soon turns brown, especially when exposed to ligbt, and deposits 
Bteel-grej biniodide of platinum on the sides of the vessels. (Lassaigne.) 
This compound is precipitated after a few minutes in the form of a black 
owder, while the liquid becomes decolorized. (Mather.^ Insoluble, or 
ut yerj slightly soluble, in absolute alcohol. (Lassaigne.) 

Lassaigne. Mather. Kane.* 

KI 165-2 .... 32'00 .... 31-99 ) .ft.j>Q .... 38*75 

Pt 99-0 .... 19-18) fiQ.ni i "" •- 23-75 

21 252-0 .... 48-82 f "" ^^ ^^ iO-11 . 3750 

KT,PtP 516-2 .... 10000 .... 100 00 .... 10000 .... 10000 

* The salt examined by Kane (Phil. Mag. J. 2, 198) was obtained in the form of 
a black powder by agitating an excess of pnlverized iodide of potassium with a concen- 
trated solution of bichloride of platinum and a small quantity of ether, and collecting 
the precipitate on a filter. It dissolved easily in water, forming a wiue«red liquid which 
was not decomposed by evaporation ; it was also soluble in potash-ley and in alcohol, 
but not in ether. Kane supposes that it contains a sesqui-iodide of platinum. 

I. Bromoplatinate op Potassium. — Formed by adding aqueous 
bromide of potassium to aqueous bi-bromide of platinum. If the solutions 
are somewhat concentrated, the compound is precipitated in the form of a 
granular cochineal-coloured powder ; but from a more dilute solutioU| it 
separates, on evaporation by heat, in very beautiful red crystals, and on 
spontaneous evaporation, in regular octohedrons and cubo-octohedrons. 
The salt decrepitates when heated, acquiring at the same time a darker 
colour, and is decomposed, with evolution of bromine vapour. It is 
sparingly soluble in water; insoluble in alcohol. (Bonsdorff, Pogg. 19, 
344; 33, 61.) 





Crystallized. 




Bonsdorff. 


KBr .... 


117-6 


.... 31-50 


3103 


ft 


99-0 


..^ 26-51 


26-06 


2Br .... 


156-8 


.... 41-99 





KBr,PtBr« .... 373'4 .... 100-00 

K. Chloroplatinxte op Potassium. — A solution of the brown proto- 
chloride of platinum in hydrochloric acid, mixed with chloride of potassium, 
yields red, anhydrous prisms, which dissolve easily in water, forming a 
reddish yellow solution, but are insoluble in alcohol, and are therefore 
precipitated by alcohol from the aqueous solution, in soft, rose-colon red 
crystalline fibres. (Magnus, Pogg, 14, 241.) 

Crystallized. Magnus. 

KCl 7i'6 .... 35-69 .... 35-79 

Pt 99-0 .... 47-37 .... 46-74 

CI 35-4 .... 16-94 .... 17-47 

'kci,Ptci 2090 .... 100-00 Z. ioo^oT 

Sulphite of potash added to a cold aqueous solution of bichloride of 
platinum forms a yellow precipitate of chloroplatinate of potassium ; but 
on the application of heat, the precipitate dissolves, and the decolorize«l 
liquid, when evaporated and cooled, deposits white crystalline grains, 
sparingly soluble in cold water ; more readily in hot water. (Berthier, 
-y. Ann. Chim. Pkt/i. 7, 82.) 

L. Chloroplatinate of Potassium. — Precipitated in the form of a 
lemon-yellow, cr^talline powder, on mixing an aqueous solution of 
bichlonde of platinum with potash or a potash-salt; crystallizes from its 
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aqueous solution in orange-coloured octohedrons. When very strongly 
heated, it is reduced to a mixture of platinum and chloride of potassium, 
giving ofif nothing but a little decrepitation-water, and the chlorine which 
was combined with the platinum. (Berzelius.) When the salt is heated 
to a temperature somewhat below its melting point, it is but partially 
decomposed, and the separated platinum remains, after washing with 
water, in the form of a black powder. If, on the contrary, it be 
fused for an hour, the whole of the platinum, probably from welding 
together of the powder, is conrerted into shining laminse, which, as the 
chloride of potassium volatilises, unite into a network; but even after 
long fusion, part of the ohloroplatinate of potassium remains undecom- 
posed, and dissolves in hot water together with the chloride of potassium. 
(Jacquelain, Ann. Ckim. Phys. 74, 213; also J, pr. Chem, 22, 22.) When 
the salt is heated in a current of hydrogen gas, complete decomposition 
ensues. (Berzelius.) On heating this salt with hydrate of potash and a 
small quantity of water, a clear liquid is formed, which at an incipient red 
heat is decomposed, with separation of platinic oxide. The salt dissolves 
sparingly, and with a pale yellow colour, in water and in aqueous acids, 
somewhat more freely when heated, and still more abundantly in aqueous 
potash. From a hot saturated solution in caustic potash, it does not 
separate on cooling, except on the addition of hydrochloric acid. (H. Rose.) 
It dissolves very easily in a moderately warm solution of aqueous hypo- 
sulphite of soda mixed with a little free soda; if the hyposulphite of soda 
is in excess, and hydrochloric acid is added to it, the platinum is com- 
pletely precipitated on the application of heat. (Himly, Ann, Fharm* 

43, 152.) 

Berzelius. Warser. 

KCl 74-6 .... 30*62 .... 3058 .... 29-6 

Pt 990 .... 4051 .... 40-43 

2C1 70-8 .... 28-97 .... 2899 

KCl,PtCl2 244-4 .... 10000 Z 100 00 

M. Fluoplatinate op Potassium.— Formed by precipitating hydro- 
fluate of potash with less than the equivalent quantity of bichloride of 
platinum, decanting the liquid from the ohloroplatinate of potassium, and 
evaporating. A dark brown deliquescent salt then separates, which is 
insoluble in alcohol. (Berzelius, Fogg. 1, 36.) 

N. Nitrate op Platinic Oxide and Potash. — Baste, — Potash added 
to a solution of platinic nitrate, throws down the first half of the oxide as 
a pure hydrate, and the remainder in the form of a lighter brown, basic 
double salt. (Berzelius.) 



Platinum and Sodium. 

A. Alloy op Platinum and Sodium. — Behaves like the alloy of 
platinum and potassium. (H. Davy.) 

B. Platinitb op Soda. — When protochloride of platinum is decom- 
posed by excess of soda, part of the protoxide dissolves in the soda. 
From the colourless solution, nitric acid throws down a white, very bulky 
protoxide, which turns bluish grey when exposed to sunshine, and deep 
black when heated — ^is decomposed by heat, yielding 15 per cent, of oxygen 

y2 
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gas — and before drying, is soluble without colour in excess of nitric acid. 
(Vauquelin.) 

C. Platinate op Soda. — From a clear aqueous mixture of bicbloride 
of platinum and carbonate of soda, exposed to sunshine, or heated to 
100^, platinate of soda is deposited in a few days, in the form of a reddish 
yellow, partly pulverulent, partly crystalline precipitate. ( W. Dobereiner, 
Fogg. 28, 180.) If the solutions of the two salts are used in as concen- 
trated a state as possible, the mixture boiled down to dryness, and the 
residue washed with water, a denser precipitate is obtained, having more 
of an ochre-yellow colour. (Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner, Ann. Fharm, 

14, 21.) 

Weiss & Dobereiner. 

NaO 31 2 .... 7-25 .... 7*44 

3Pt02 345-0 .... 80-20 .... 79-99 

6HO 54-0 .... 12.55 .... 12-50 

NaO,3Pt02+6Aq. 4302 .... 10000 Z 99*93 

At a red heat, it first gives off water, afterwards oxygen gas, and 
leaves a black residue, from which the soda may be dissolved out by 
water. The residual black powder appears to be a mixture of platinum 
and platinic oxide; at all events, hydrochloric acid dissolves out platinic 
oxide from it. Formic acid, with the aid of heat, converts platinate of 
soda into platinum-black, causing at the same time a brisk evolution of 
carbonic acid and formation of formiate of soda (p. 278). Heated aqueous 
oxalic acid dissolves' platinate of soda, with evolution of carbonic acid, 
forming a dark liquid, which, on cooling, first becomes green and then 
dark blue, and deposits copper- coloured needles of platinous oxalate. 
Acetic acid withdraws all the soda from platinate of soda, together 
with a small quantity of platinic oxide, and leaves pure, ochre-yellow 
hydrate of platinic oxide. Dilute nitric acid dissolves it easily and com- 
pletely, forming a deep yellow liquid, which forms, with nitrate of silver, 
a yellow precipitate, soluble in nitric acid. (W. Dobereiner.) Dilute 
oxygen-acids extract the soda without dissolving the platinic oxide; from 
the denser ochre-yellow compound, strong nitric acid dissolves out nothing 
but soda. (Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner.) 

D. Borax forms, with the platinous oxide prepared by E. Davy 
(p. 282), a black glass, which afterwards becomes coloured from reduction 
of platinum. 

E. Sulphoplatinate of Sodium. — 1. When chloroplatinate of 
ammonium is fused with an equal weight of sulphur and ignited carbonate 
of soda, a mass is obtained, which dissolves in water, forming a very deep 
red (solution, while part of the platinum is separated. — 2. Sulphide of 
platinum precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen dissolves in aqueous 
monosulphide of sodium, forming a red solution. (Vauquelin.) 

F. Sulphite op Platinous Oxide and Soda.— a. 3(NaO,SO^) 
-hPtOjSO*. — I. Formed by precipitating sulphite of platinous oxide with 
carbonate of soda. — 2. By passing sulphurous acid gas through aqueous 
bichloride of platinum till the liquid is completely saturated, then adding 
carbonate of soda, and washing the bulky white precipitate with water. 
In the dry state, it forms a white amorphous powder; in the moist state, it 
has a tinge of yellow. Remains in the form of a white varnish when the 
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aqueous solution is evaporated. In the state of aqueous solution, it is 
neutral to yegetable colours. (Litton & Schnedermann^ Ann. Fhami. 
42, 316.) 

Litton & 
Dried at 200'. Schnedermano. 

3NaO 93-6 .... 28-48 .... 2814 

PtO 107-0 .... 32-56 .... 31-87 

4S02 128-0 .... 38-96 .... 39-24 

3(NaO,SO=) + PtO,S03.... 328*6 .... 10000 Z. 9925 

The salt, after drying at 100°, gives off at 200**, from 4-16 to 4 28 per 
cent, of water, about = 1^ At. Above 240°, it becomes darker, and by 
continued ignition it is completely decomposed, leaving platinum, together 
with sulphate aud sulphite [?] of soda. CLlorine passed through the 
aqueous solution of the salt exerts a decomposing action. Acids dissolve 
it with evolution of sulphurous acid; from the solution in hydrochloric 
acid, ammonia throws down Magnus's green ammonio-protocliloride of 
platinum; the dark sulphuric acid solution contains sulphate of soda and 
sulphate of platinic oxide, which, when sufficiently concentrated, deposits 
metallic platinum. The solution of the salt in aqueous cyanide of potas- 
sium, deposits, on evaporation, crystals of protocyanide of platinum and 
potassium. The solution of the salt in water is not precipitated by 
sulphuretted hydrogen or hydrosnlphate of ammonia, excepting on the 
addition of an acid, which decomposes the salt, and, slowly at ordinary 
temperatures, but immediately on the application of heat, produces a brown- 
red colour in the liquid and a deposit of sulphide of platinum. Boiling 
aqueous hydrosnlphate of ammonia or potash gradually dissolves the salt, 
and an acid added to the solution throws down sulphide of platinum. 
Boiling solution of potash or soda exerts no decomposing action on the 
salt. It is but very slightly soluble in cold water, but somewhat more 
soluble in hot water, so that it becomes turbid on cooliug. Common salt 
throws it down from the solution in white flakes; a similar, but weaker 
precipitating action is exerted by sal-ammoniac, chloride of barium, and 
nitrate of silver. The salt is insoluble in solution of common salt and in 
alcohol. (Litton & Schnedermann.) 

6. NaO,SO' -h PtO, SO*. — When the salt (a) is dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and the liquid 
evaporated at a gentle heat, sulphurous acid is evolved, and a yellowish 
powder separates, which must be washed with a small quantity of cold 
water. This salt dissolves in water, with tolerable facility, forming a 
liquid which reddens litmus slightly, and gives no precipitate with common 
salt; in other respects it behaves like (a). (Litton & Schnedermann.) 

Litton & 
Dried at 100^. Schnedennanii. 

NaO 31-2 .... 14-78 .... 1517 

PtO 107-0 .... 50-66 .... 50-13 

2S02 64-0 .... 30-30 .... 30-22 

HO 9-0 .... 4-26 

NaO,SO« + PtO,S02 + Aq 211-2 .... 100-00 

G. Sulphate op Platinic Oxide and Soda. — Basic. — Obtained like 
the corresponding potash salt (p. 32). Contains 84*16 percent, of platinic 
oxide, 711 sulphate of soda, and 8-73 water. (E. Davy.) 

H. loDOPLATiNATE OF SoDiUM.-— Formed by dissolving biuiodide of 
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platiaum in aqaeons iodide of sodium. Lead-grey, striated needles, 
deliquescent, easilj soluble in water and alcohol. (Lassaigne.) 

T. Bromoplatinate op Sodium. — Prepared in a similar manner to 
the potassium-salt. Dark red prisms, permanent in the air, easily soluble 
in water and alcohol. (Bonsdorff, Pogg. 19, 343; 33, 61.) 

Anhydrous. Crytiallized. Bonsdorff. 

NaBr 101-6 .... 2843 NaBr .... 101*6 .... 24-70 .... 25-55 

Pt 99-0 .... 2770 Pt 99-0 .... 24-06 .... 23-70 

2Br 156-8 .... 43-87 2Br 1568 .... 3811 .... 3711 

6H0 .... 54-0 .... 13-13 ... 13-64 

NaBr,PtBr« 357-4 ... 10000 +6Aq 4114 .... 10000 .... 10000 

K. CHLOROPLATiNtTB OF SoDiiTM. — Prepared like the corresponding 
potassium-salt. — Red, not crjstallizable ; easilj soluble in water and 
alcohol. (Magnus.) 

L. Chloroplatinate of Sodium. — Aqueous bichloride of platinum 
mixed with common salt and evaporated, yields the hydrated compound 
in aurora-red prisms and tables, which, when carefully heated, give off 
their water, and leave the dry salt in the form of an orange-yellow 
powder. This powder swells up when more strongly heated, but requires 
a very high temperature to decompose it completely, being then resolved 
into a mixture of platinum and chloride of sodium. (Vauquelin.) — The 
salt dissolves very easily in water and alcohol. Sal-ammoniac added to 
the aqueous solution throws down chloroplatinate of ammonium, while 
common salt remains in solution. Potash and soda, either caustic or in the 
state of carbonate, forms with the solution a precipitate which redissolves 
in excess of the alkali. (Mussin-Puschkin, Grell. Ann. 1800, 1, 91.) 

Anhydrous, Crystalliztd. Berzelius. Vauqueliii. 

NaCl 58-6 .... 25-66 NaCl.... 58-6 .... 20.75 ] 

Pt 990 .... 43-35 Pt 99-0 .... 35-06 >.... 80-75 .... 80 

2C1 70-8 .... 30-99 2C1 .... 70-8 .... 25-07 J 

6H0.... 54-0 .... 191 2 .... 19-26 .... 20 

NaCl,PtCia 228-4 ....10000 +6Aq. 2824 ....100-00 .... 100-00 .... 100 

When aqueous bichloride of platinum not containing any free hydro- 
chloric acid is mixed with a quantity of soda not quite sufficient to give 
it an alkaline reaction, and then left to evaporate spontaneously, brownish 
yellow and pearly grey laminse are formed, which are permanent in the 
air, do not redden litmus, and dissolve readily in water, forming a dark 
brown solution. These laminte, when gently heated, turn yellow, and 
give off 15 per cent, of water; when heated to redness, they leave 20 per 
cent, of platinum, together with chloride of sodium. 

M. Fluoplatinatb of Sodiuai. — Gummy, dark brown ; decomposed 
by contact with water into a soluble acid salt and an insoluble bajsic salt. 
(Berzelius.) 

N. Nitrate of Platinio Oxide and Soda. — jBcww. — ^^lien 
solution of platinic nitiate is mixed with soda^ pure hydrate of platinio 
oxide is first precipitated, and afterwards this double enlt. Turns white 
when dry. (Berzelius.) 
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Platinum and Babium. 

A. Allot op Platinum and Barium. — Platinum fuses with an 
equal weight of barium before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, forming a 
bronze-coloured metal, which, in the course of 24 hours, decomposes and 
leaves a reddish powder. (Clarke, GUb. 62, 372.) 

B. Platinatb of Baryta. — Precipitated on mixing a platinic salt 
with a large excess of baryta. Light yellow powder, which, at a red 
heat, is resolved into a mixture of platinum and baryta. (Berzelius, 
Lehrb,) — The hydrochloric acid solution of platinum behaves with 
baryta, both in the dark and when exposed to light, just as with lime, 
and yields a compound perfectly similar to HerscheFs precipitate. 
(Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner.) 

C. Sulphate op Platinic Oxide and Baryta. — Chloride of barium 
added to a solution of platinic sulphate, produces a brown, tasteless 
precipitate, which, at a red heat, gives ofiT nothing but water. It is not 
decomposed by alkalis, dissolves in hot sulphuric acid or aqua-regia, but 
not in water or in boiling hydrochloric or nitric acid. (E. Davy.) — When 
chloride of platinum in solution is mixed with chloride of barium and 
hydrochloric acid added, the whole of the platinic oxide is precipitated 
together with the sulphate of bar3rta. (Berzelius, Ann. Ohim. Fht/s. 
14, 376.) 

D. loDOPLATiNATE OF Barium. — Similar to the sodium-salt, but 
somewhat less deliquescent. (Lassaigne.) 

E. Bromoplatinate of Barium. — Red prisms, permanent in dry 
air. (Bonsdorff.) 

F. Chloroplattnate of Barium. — 1. A mixture of chloride of 
platinum and excess of chloride of barium is left to evaporate spon- 
taneously; the resulting crystals dissolved out by a email quantity of 
cold water, which leaves behind the greater part of the chloride of 
barium formed at the same time; the solution left to evaporate; the 
residue again exhausted with cold water, and the solution again evapo- 
rated. (Bonsdorff.) — 2. Aqueous bichloride of platinum is saturated with 
baryta- water, or boiled with carbonate of baryta, and the filtrate exposed 
to the air till it evaporates to the crystallizing point ; if baryta-water has 
been used, the filtrate at first deposits carbonate of baryta. (Berzelius, 
Lehrb. ) 

Hydrated rhombic prisms, having the angles at their lateral edges 
equal to 107° and73''; permanent in the air. (Bonsdorff.) Light yellow 
(Berzelius); orange-yellow (Bonsdorff). They eflloresce at 70% and 
leave an opaque powder, which gives off the rest of its water at a higher 
temperature. When ignited, it leaves platinum together with chloride of 
barium. (Bonsdorff, Pog(;. 17, 250.) 

Anhydrous. Crystallized. Bonsdorff. 

BaCl 104-0 .... 37-93 BaCl .... 104-0 .... 33-57 .... 33-56 

Pt 99-0 .... 36-16 PtCP.... 169-8 .... 54-81 .... 52-48 

2C1 70-8 .... 2586 4HO.... 36-0 .... 11-62 .... 1396 

BaCl,PtCl* 273-8 ....10000 +4Aq. 309'8 ....10000 .... 100*00 
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When aqueous bichloride of platinum is boiled with carbonate of 
baryta, a heavy, orange-yellow powder is precipitated, easily soluble in 
water: at a red heat^ it first gives off water and then decomposes. 
(Berzelius, Lehrh) 

Platinum and Strontium. 

A. Platinate of Stbontia. — Similar to platinate of baryta. 

B. CuLOROPLATiNATE OF Strontium.— Prepared like the barium- 
salt (1). Rhombic prisms, having the angles of their lateral edges about 
equal to 93^ and 87^ and often forming a delicately radiated mass. 
Permanent in the air, effloreseent in warm air, very easily soluble in 
water. (Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrou$. Crystallized, Bonsdorfll 

SrCl 79-4 .... 31-86 SrCl 79*4 .... 24-/2 .... 2464 

Pt 990 .... 39-73 PtCP .... 1698 .... 5286 .... 52-52 

2Ci 70-8 .... 28-41 8H0 .... 72-0 ... 22-42 ... 2284 

8rCl,PtCl» 249-2 ....lOO'OO +8Aq 321-2 ....100-00 .... lOO'OO 

Carbonate of strontia, like carbonate of baryta, when boiled with 
aqueous bichloride of platinum, throws down an orange-yellow, pulveru- 
lent basic salt. (Berzelius.) 

Platinum and Calcium. 

A. Platinate of Lime. — HencheVs Pr«cijD*/afe.— Aqueous bichloride 
of platinum may be mixed in the dark with excess of lime-water, witliout 
producing any precipitate. So long as light is excluded, the mixture 
merely deposits a few flakes after a very long time, and after that, 
nothing. But in sunshine it becomes milky, and forms an abundant 
white precipitate, which quickly settles at the bottom. If the quantity 
of lime is deficient, the precipitate has a pale yellow colour. Violet 
light acts in the same manner as colourless light, but red or yellow light 
exerts no action ; thus, the mixture remains clear when placed in a tube 
within a vessel containing sulphuric tincture of roses, or any yellow 
liquid, and exposed to the suu. (Herschel, PhiL Mag, J, 1, 58; also 
Schw. Q5, 262; also Ann, Pharm, 3, 317.) — The precipitate is yellowish 
white. (Fr. Dobereiner.) 

CaCl + CaO,2Pt02 + 7Aq. ? fl. 1 . b. 1. 

2Ca 40-0 ... 10-63 .... 904 .... 906 

2Pt 1980 .... .52-60 .... 53-02 .... 53-70 

50 400 .... 10-63 .... 10-45 .... 10*49 

CI 35-4 .... 9-40 .... 9-37 .... 9*35 

7H0 630 .... 16-74 .... 17-65 .... 17*37 

376-4 .... 100-00 Z 99-53 .... 99-97 

a. 2, b. 2. 

CaO 12-664 .... 12-68 

Pt 63-023 1 g2.38 

8-637 / ^^^^ 

CI 9-368 .... 9-35 

HO 17-650 .... 17-37 

101-342 .... 101-78 
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a, 2, IB the original analysis by Fr. Weiss & Fr. Ddbereiner (Ann. Pharm* 
14, 18) of the compound dried at 100^ j &, 2, that by Fr. Dbbereiner- 
{Ann* Fhann, 14, 252.) In the columns headed a, 1, and 6^ 1, the result 
of these ^analyses are calculated in such a manner as to be comparable 
with the preceding theoretical numbers. 

The compound, when heated to strong redness in a covered crucible, 
gives off water and oxygen, together amounting to 25 per cent., and is 
converted into a dark violet powder, which becomes strongly heated by 
contact with water, and from which nitric acid dissolves out the lime and 
chloride of calcium, leaving a residue of dark violet platinous oxide. 
(W. Dobereiner, Pogg, 28, 180.) Hydrochloric acid readily dissolves the 
compound. Nitric acid dissolves it completely when recently precipitated, 
but if it be dry, a small quantity of platinic oxide is left. lu the result- 
ing solution, nitrate of silver produces an orange-yellow precipitate, inso- 
luble in alkaliue hyposulphites. (HerscheL) The compound dissolves in 
the smallest quantity of nitric acid, and sal-ammoniac added to the solu- 
tion produces no precipitate for several hours, but the precipitation, when 
once begun, goes on for several days. (Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner.) 

B. Bbomoplatinate of Calcium. — Scarlet prisms permanent in the 
air. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. CHLOROPL4.TINATE OF Calcium. — An aqueous mixture of bichloride 
of platinnm and chloride of calcium, the latter not being in excess, yields, 
when allowed to evaporate spontaneously, merely dendrites, together with 
a brownish yellow, gelatinous mass ; but if the mixture contains an excess 
of chloride of calcium, and is evaporated at a gentle heat, it yields 
distinct crystals, which may be freed from the deliquescent crystals of 
chloride of calcium by layiug them on blotting-paper. Small, slightly 
oblique prisms, the terminal faces of which are but little inclined to the 
adjacent faces; probably isomorphous with the strontium-salt. When 
heated, they give off their water of crystallization, and are converted into 
a yellow powder, which takes up water again when exposed to the air. 





Anhydroui. 






Crystallized. 


Bonsdorff. 


CaCl... 


56-4 .... 


24-60 


CaCl. 


55-4 .... 18-64 


.... 18-45 


Pt 


9'J-O .... 


43-96 


Pt 


99-0 .... 3331 


.... 32-69 


2C1 .... 


70-8 .... 


31-44 


2C1 . 


70-8 .... 23-82 


.... 24-10 








8HO. 


720 .... 24-23 


.... 24-76 



CaCl,PtCI« 225-2 



100-00 



+ SAq. 297*2 



100*00 



100-00 



Platinum and Magnesium. 

A. Bromoplatinate of Magnesium. — Hydrated deep scarlet prisms, 
tolerably permanent in the air. 

B. Ghloroplatinate of Magnesium. — The aqueous solution of the 
two metallic chlorides yields, on spontaneous evaporation, reddish yellow, 
six-sided prisms (derived from an acute rhombohedron whose angles are 
nearly equal to IdS'', and needles united in silky tufts ; they are perma- 
nent m the air. When heated, they give off 4 atoms of water out of the 
six, and are reduced to a yellowish brown powder, which, when exposed to 
the air^ soon regains the water which it has lost, recovering at the same 
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time its former colour^ and dissolveB in water with evolation of heat 

(Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrotu. Cryatallixed. Bonsdorff. 

MgCl 47-4 .... 21-82 MgCl 47-4 .... 17-48 .... 18*08 

Pt 99-0 .... 45-58 PtCl« 169*8 .... 62-61 .... 61-09 

2a 70-8 .... 32-60 6H0 54-0 .... 1991 .... 20*83 

MgCl,PtCl» .... 217-2 .... 10000 +6Aq 271*2 ....100-00 .... lOOoF" 

When an aqueons solution of hichloride of platinum is boiled with 
carbonate of magnesia, an orange-yellow powder is produced, which is 
insoluble in water ; and, when heated to redness, leaves a mixture of 
platinum and magnesia. (Berzelius.) 

Platinum and Aluminum. 

Sulphate of Platinio Oxide and Alumina. — Hydroohlorate of 
alumina added to a solution of platinic sulphate, produces a brown, 
gelatinous precipitate, which dries up to a black, shining powder, per* 
manent in the air. This powder, when heated to redness, gives up nothing 
but water, amounting to 27 per oent. ; it is insoluble in water and in 
cold mineral acids, very slightly soluble in hot acids. (E. Davy.) 



Platinum and Silicium. 

A. SiLiciDE OP Platinum. — 1. Silicium ignited by itself in a 
platinum crucible, does not combine with its substance ; but when silico- 
fluoride of potassium is reduced by potassium, the silicium penetrates 
deeply into the crucible at the points in which the potassium touches the 
sides. (Berzelius, Pogg. 1, 220.) — 2. Platinum fuses when covered with 
charcoal powder and exposed to the heat of a powerful forge, taking up 
at the same time \ p. c. of silicium j bat when covered with lamp-black, 
which does not contain silica, it exhibits no signs of fusion. (Boussin- 
gault, Berzelius.) — 3. Platinum foil immersed in charcoal-powder, and 
exposed for four hours to the heat of a bias t>fu mace not strong enough 
to fuse it, is likewise penetrated by silicium and loses its lustre. 
(Boussingault.) The compound of silicium and platinum is greyish 
white, hard, of granular fracture, difficult to cut or file; scratches 
platinum and iron, and does not become harder by rapid cooling ; (2) 
has a specific gravity of 20*5 (Boussingault) ; 18*3 (Berzelius) ; (3) 
has a sp. gr. varying from 17*5 to 18-0. (Boussingault.) When cold, 
it soon splits under the hammer ; at a red heat, it is perfectly brittle. 
Its ductility is not restored either by heating it in contact with the air, 
or by cementation with peroxide of manganese. Dissolves in aqua- 
regia less easily than platinum, and with separation of a thick crufit 
of gelatinous silica, which, when completely separated by evaporation 
and digestion in water, amounts to 1 per cent. (Boussingault, Ann, Ckim, 
FhyB. 16, 5.) The properties of this compound account for the fiict that 
Prechtl {Gilb, 58, 1 1 2) found platinum fusible in the heat of a powerful 
blast-furnace, but obtained a button which had a sp. gr. of 177, and was 
not malleable, especially when hot* 

B. Platinic Silico-fluoridb. — The yellow solution of hydrated 
platinio oxide in hydrofluosilicic acid dries up to a yellowish brown gum, 
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which, when redissolred in water, leaves a brown banc salt. (Berzelius, 
Po^<7. 1, 201.) 

C. The platinous oxide obtained by E. Davy (p. 282) forms a dark 
brown vitreous mass, when fased with pounded glass. 

IF A mixture of 1 pt. pulverized spongy platinum (prepared from 
chloroplatinate of ammonium) and 3 parts of a flux composed of 3 pts. 
minium, 1 pt. sand, and ^ pt. fused borax, is used at Sevres for producing 
a grey colour on porcelain. (Salvetat, N. Ann. Chim. Fhys. 25, d42.)ir 



Platinum and Tunqsten. 

A. Alloy op Platinum and Tungsten. — Brittle and easily pul- 
verized. (De Luyart.) 

B. Platinic SuLPnoTUNOSTATB. — PtS*,2WS?. — Aqueous sulpho- 
tungstate of potassium forms with platinic salts a deep red liquid, which, 
after some time, deposits a black precipitate. (Berzelius.) 



Platinum and Molybdenum. 

A. Alloy op Platinum and Molybdenum. — Equal portions of the 
two metals yield a hard, brittle, shapeless lump, which appears compact 
on the fractured surface ; it has a light grey colour and metallic lustre, 
4 pts. of platinum with 1 pt. of molybdenum form a hard, brittle, bluish 
grey alloy, having a granukr fracture. (Hgelm.) 

B. Platinic Sulphomolybdate. — PtS^2MoS'. — Black-brown pre- 
cipitate. (Berzelius.) 

C. Platinic Persulphomolybdate. — Dark red precipitate. (Berze- 
lius, Po$^g. 7, 286.) 



Platinum and Vanadium. 

Alloy op Platinum and Vanadium. — A platinum crucible in which 
preparations of vanadium have frequently been ignited, becomes covered 
with a thin film of this alloy, but without alteration of colour or lustre ; 
on ignition in contact with air, it acquires a coating of fused vanadio 
acid, which prevents the further oxidation of the alloyed vanadium. To 
clean the crucible, it is therefore necessary to remove the vanadic acid by 
potash, again ignite it in the air, once more treat it with potash, and 
repeat these operations 5 or 6 times. 



Platinum and Chromium. 

Chromate of Platinic Oxide. — Chromate of potash added to aqueous 
bichloride of platinum, produces a deep red precipitate, which assumes a 
brick-red colour on drying. (Thomson.) 
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Platinum and Manganese. 

A. Bromoplatinate of Manganese. — Dark red, six-sided prisms, 
which appear to be isomorphons with the magnesiam-salt ; they are 
permanent in tolerably dry air, bat deliquesce in a damp atmosphere. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

B. Chloroplatinate of Manganese. — Prepared like the magnesium 
salt, and similar to it in crystalline form. Colour, deeper yellow. When 
the water of crystallization is driven off, the salt crumbles to a pale 
lemon-yellow powder. (Bonsdorff.) 



Anhydrous. 

MnCl 63-4 

Pt 99-0 

2Cl 70-8 



2719 
42*45 
30-36 



Crystallized. 

MnCl 63-4 .. 

PtCP 169-8 .. 

6HO 54-0 .. 



22-08 
5912 
18-80 



Bonsdorff. 
. 23-02 
. 58*63 
. 18-35 



MnCl,PtCl* 233-2 



100*00 



+ 6Aq. 



287-2 



100 00 



10000 



Platinum and Arsenic. 

A. Arsenide of Platinum. — 100 parts of spongy platinum heated 
with excess of arsenic, yield 173*5 parts of arsenide of platinum, the 
combination being attended with vivid combustion. When platinum is 
heated with arsenious acid and carbonate of soda, arsenide of platinum 
and arseniate of soda are formed. Arsenious or arsenic acid heated with 
platinum, without the addition of carbonate of soda, exerts no action on 
the metal. (Gehlen.) — Arsenic wrapped up in platinum foil, likewise 
exhibits vivid combustion before the olowpipe. (Murray, Ecitnb. PhiL J, 
4, 202.) — The alloy is brittle, and easily fusible. When it is heated in 
the air for some time, at a continually increasing temperature, but not 
sufficient to melt it, the arsenic gradually burns away, and leaves a 
porous residue of platinum in a state fit for working. 

B. Arseniate of Platinic Oxide, or Platixic Arseniate. — 
Arseniate of soda mixed with platinic nitrate, forms a light brown 
precipitate, soluble in nitric acid. (Thomson.) 

C. Platinic Sulpharsenite. — The precipitate, which is of a deep 
yellow colour at first, gradually becomes dark brown, and black aft«r 
drying ; its powder is dark brown. When, subjected to distillation, it 
gives off part of its orpiment, then fuses, and solidifies on cooling in a 
black mass, having a vitreous fracture, and yielding a grey metallic 
powder ; at a white heat, the compound gives off more orpiment, and 
shrinks up to a lighter coloured porous lump, which still contains sulphur 
and arsenic, and fuses readily before the blowpipe. 

D. Platinic Sulpharseniate. — Both terbasic and bibasic sulphar- 
seniate of sodium form, with aqueous bichloride of platinum, a deep 
yellow liquid, which gradually acquires a dark brown colour, and 
is decolonzed by green vitriol, with precipitation of a brown-black 
substance. 

Bichloride of platinum mixed with aqueous arsenious acid, and then 
with a small quantity of ammonia^ forms a yellow precipitate, which 
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soon changes to green, and when heated jrields a soblimate of sal- 
ammoniac and arsenioos acid, and leaTes metallic platinum. 



Platinum and Antimony. 

Antimonide of Platinum. — 1 part of spongy platinum unites 
easily with 2 parts of pulverized antimony, the combination being 
attended with vivid incandescence ; and when the temperature is further 
raised, the compound fuses into a steel-grey, brittle, fine-grained alloy. 
(Gehlen.) Vivid incandescence is likewise produced by wrapping 
antimony in thin platinum foil, and heating it before the blowpipe. 
(Murray.) — The alloy when heated in the air, gives up its antimony 
almost wholly, and leaves malleable platinum. (FoX| Ann. FhU, 13, 
467.) 

Platinum and Tellurium. 

Platinic Sulphotelluritb. — 3PtS',2TeS'. — Sulphotellurite of po- 
tassium forms, with aqueous bichloride of platinum, a dark yellow mix- 
ture, which, after a few days, deposits the sulphur-salt in dark blue 
flakes, black after drying. (Berzelius.) 

Platinum and Bismuth. 

Allot of Platinum and Bismuth. — 1 part of spongy platinum 
and 2 parts of bismuth heated together, combine readily, but without 
visible combustion, and form a bluish grey, brittle, easily fusible alloy, 
having a laminated fracture. (Gehlen.) When this alloy is fused at a 
moderate heat, the two metals separate partially, according to their 
densities. When it is strongly ignited in contact with air, the greater 
part of the bismuth bums and forms a vitreous oxide, till the residue is 
no longer fusible. 

Platinum and Zinc. 

A. Allot of Platinum and Zinc. — ] part of spongy platinum 
combines with 1^ to 2 parts of zinc, at a temperature below redness, 
producing vivid combustion, sometimes amounting to explosion. (Gehlen^ 
Fox). Zinc wrapped up in platinum foil, and heated before the blow- 
pipe, produces more vivid combustion than any other metal under similar 
circumstances. (Murray.) — The compound is bluish white, very hard, 
and easily fusible. Platinum is rendered brittle by admixture with i pt. 
of zinc, and zinc by y'^ pt. of platinum. The alloy, when ignited in 
the air, loses the greater part of its zinc by oxidation, and at length 
becomes infusible. 

The black powder which remains, on treating the alloy of 1 pt. 
platinum and 4 pts. zinc with dilute sulphuric acid^ is not pure platinum, 
but contains 31 per cent, of zinc ; it gains 3 per cent, by ignition iu the 
air. (Boussingault, Ann, Chim. Fhys, 53, 444.) 

B. loDOPLATiNATE OP ZiNC. — Imperfectly crystallized, deliquescent, 
saline mass, having an astringent taste. (Lassaigne.) 
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C. Bromoplatinate op Zinc. — Deep red, six-sided prisms, termi- 
nated with the faces of a rhombohedron, and needles united in tufts ; 
permanent in the air. They are isomorphous ^vith the following chlorine 
compound E, and with the corresponding bromine and chlorine salts of 
magnesium and maoganese. (Bonsdorff.) 

D. Chloroplatinite of Zinc. — Obtained by partially precipitating 
the solution of platinum in excess of aqua-regia with zinc, continuing 
the action till the solution acquires a paler yellow colour, and evaporating 
the filtrate. Crystals of D are first produced and afterwards of E. If 
the zinc acts for a short time only, the resulting crystals consist princi- 
pally of E j but if the action be continued, till a yellowish powder is 
precipitated together with the platinum, and the liquid be then well 
boiled and filtered, the chief product obtained is D. Small, shining, 
light yellow, tolerably hard crystals. When heated in a glass tnbe, 
they assume a dark orange, and afterwards a brownish yellow tint, 
without giving ofl* water ; at a higher temperature, they are resolved, 
with transient jumping motion, into chlorine, platinum, and chloride of 
zinc. They are but sliffhtly attacked by sulphuric acid. They are very 
sparingly soluble in cold water, more easily in boiling water, and are 
eepai*ated from the solution by cooling or by the addition of alcohol. 
The aqueous solution forms a brown precipitate with hydrosulphate 
of ammonia, a beautiful yellow precipitate with the hydrochloric acid 
solution of dichloride of copper, and a dingy flesh-coloured precipitate 
with nitrate of silver. (Hiinefeld, Schw, 60, 197.) 

Or : Hunefeld. 

ZnCl 67-4 .... 33-40 Zn S2-0 .... 15-86 .... 16*0 

Pt 990 .... 49-06 Pt 99-0 .... 4906 .... 47*8 

CI 35-4 .... 17-54 2C1 .... 70-8 .... 35-08 .... 346 

"ZnCI,Ptci 201-8 .... 100-00 201 8 .... 10000 Z. 98-4 

E. Chloroplatinatb of Zinc. — 1. Prepared by the same process ae 
D, the action of the zinc being continued for a shorter time only. The 
salt D which crystallizes out at first, is separated from E, which separates 
later, by digestion in alcohol, which dissolves the salt E. (Hiinefeld.) — 
2. Concentrated solutions of bichloride of platinum and chloride of zinc 
become very hot when mixed, and the mixture immediately deposits 
crystals of the double chloride. (Bousdorff.) 

Large orange-yellow prisms, of the form of zircon ; they yield an 
orange-yellow powder, and have an astringent taste. (Hiinefeld.) They 
are isomorphous with the corresponding salts of magnesium and manga- 
nese. (Bonsdorff.) The crystals, when heated, give off water and turn 
brown, afterwards grey, and at a red heat, yield chlorine gas and sublimed 
chloride of zinc, leaving a residue of platinum. Sulphuric acid decom- 
poses them readily, with evolution of hydrochloric acid and chlorine. 
They deliquesce in the air (Bonsdorff asserts the contrary), and are easily 
soluble in water and alcohol. The aqueous solution gives a brown preci- 
pitate with hydrosulphate of ammonia, and yellow with the hydrochloric 
acid solution of dichloride of copper, and with nitrate of silver. 
(Hiinefeld.) 

Anhydroui, CrytfalKxed, Hunefeld. 

ZnCl 67-4 .... 28-41 Zn 320 .... 10-99 .... 10-76 

Pt 99-0 .... 41-74 Pt 990 .... 34-00 .... 33-34 

2Cl 70-8 .... 29-85 3Cl .... 1062 .... 36*47 .... 35-26 

6H0.... 54-0 .... 18-54 

ZiiCl,PtCP 237-2 .... 100-00 +6Aq. 291*2 .... lOO'OO 
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Platinum and Cadmium. 

A. Alloy op Platinum and Cadmium. — Formed by heating plati- 
num with excess of cadmium, till the excess is volatilized. Almost silver- 
white, very brittle, very fine-grained, and refractory in the fire. Contains 
46*02 (1 At.) platinum and 53'98 (2 At.) cadmium. (Stromeyer.) 

B. Chloroplatinate op Cadmium. — The hydrated crystals have the 
same form as those of the magnesium-salt, and are prepared in a similar 
manner; they are of a deeper yellow colour than the magnesium-salt. 
(Bonsdorfi*.) 

Platinum and Tin. 

A. Alloy of Platinum and Tin. — 1 part of spongy platinum and 
2 parts of tin-filings heated together, become bright red-hot and yield a 
tin- white, brittle alloy having a laminated texture. (Gehlen.) When 
tin-foil is rolled up with fine platinum foil and heated before the blowpipe 
on charcoal, combination takes placo, attended with a kind of explosion. 
(Clarke, Ann. Phil. 14, 329 and 470; Murray, Hdinb. Phil. J. 4, 202.) 
Equal parts of the two metals form a dark-coloured, hard, brittle, tolerably 
fusible alloy, having a coarse granular structure. The alloy of 12 pts. 
tin and 1 platinum is somewhat malleable. 

The precipitate formed in solution of bichloride of platinum by 
protochloride of tin, is probably a compound of stannic acid and protoxidfe 
of platinum. 

B. Stannous Chloroplatinite. — a. With a comparatively large pro- 
portion of tin. — Deep red. Dissolves but sparingly in water, producing 
a bright red solution ; a larger quantity decomposes it into hydrochloric 
acid and a chocolate-coloured powder, which contains stannous oxide as 
well as stannous chloroplatinite, yields black crystalline grains when 
ammonia is poured upon it, and bums away like tinder, when heated, 
leaving stannic oxide and platinum. (Kane.) — 6. With a smaller quavtity 
of tin. — Greenish brown, crystalline, very deliquescent; decomposed by a 
large quantity of water into stannic oxide and platinic oxide [platinous?]. 
(Kane, PhU. Mag. J. 7, 399; also J. pr. Chem. 7, 135.) 

Platinum and Lead. 

Alloy of Platinum and Lead. — Melted lead poured into a platinum 
crucible dissolves a portion of the platinum. (Berzelius.) Lead wrapped 
in platinum foil exhibits incandescence when heated. (Murray.) — 1 part 
of spongy platinum and 2*7 of lead heated to redness together^ combine 
without visible combustion and form an easily fusible compound, which 
has the colour of bismuth, splits under the hammer, and exhibits a 
fibrous fracture. The alloy of 1 pt. platinum and 2 pts. lead is some- 
what more brittle. (Gehlen.) An alloy containing equal quantities of 
the two metals has a purple colour and striated surface, and is hard, 
brittle, exhibits a granular fracture, and is altered by exposure to the 
air. When these alloys are heated to redness in the air, only part of the 
lead separates from the platinum, the separation going on indeed only so 
long aa the alloy remains fusible. 
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Platinum and Iron. 

A. Alloy of Platinum and Iron. — ^Equal weights of platinam and 
iron heated before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe unite, with vivid emission 
of sparks, and form a shining, very hard and malleable alloy, which is 
scarcely touched by the file. In equal volumes, the two metals yield a 
brittle button. (Clarke.) Combination does not take place in the heat 
of an ordinary fire. (Lewis, Gehlen.) An alloy of 99 pts. iron and 1 pt. 
platinum is not attacked by ordinary nitric acid. (Schbnbein, Pogg, 
42,17.) 

When equal weights of iron and platinum are dissolved in aqua-regia^ 
the excess of acid expelled by evaporation, the solution precipitated by 
ammonia, and the washed precipitate reduced in a stream of hydrogen at 
a low red heat, an alloy of iron and platinum is obtained, which imme- 
diately takes fire on exposure to the air. If this alloy, without being 
allowed to come in contact with air, so that no combustion may take 
place, be thrown into hydrochloric acid — which dissolves part of the iron, 
with evolution of hydrogeui — and the residue washed with water, there 
remains a black heavy powder, containing 80*1 p. c. platinum to 19*9 
iron (which may be dissolved out by boiling nitric acid) together with a 
trace of moisture, but no hydrogen. This residue takes fire in the air 
considerably below a red heat, and bums with emission of sparks. 
Sometimes the combustion begins at the hottest part and spreads through 
the mass with a red ligbt, as in the burning of tinder ; after the combus- 
tion, the powder is found to have gained 1 per cent, in weight. (Boussin- 
gault, Ann. Chim. Fhys, 53, 441.) 



B. Carbide op Platinuji and Iron. — a, IVitJi Sted, — a. 9 pts. 
]ilatinum with 2 pts. steel. Perfect alloy which does not tarnish on 
exposure to the air; sp. gr. 15 '88. — Q, 1 pt. platinum to 1 pt. st^eL 
Takes a high polish, does not tarnish, exhibits a highly crystalline 
structure on the surface, and has a density of 9*862. — y. 1 pt. platinum 
to 8 pts. steel. Finely damasked alloy.— ^. 1 platinum to 10 steel; sp. 
gr. 8'l.->-«. 1 pt. platinum to 67 pts. steel. The best adapted for cutting 
instruments. — C, 1 pt. platinum to 100 pts. steeL Of uniform surface, 
and beautiful fracture ; not so hard as silver-steel, but much tougher, and 
therefore specially adapted to many purposes. (Faraday & Stowt, GUb^ 
QQ, 196 ; 72, 225.)— 17. 1 pt. platinum to 200 steeL Damasked alloy, very 
well adapted for razors. ^Breant.) Steel alloyed with a small quantity 
of platinum dissolves in ailute sulphuric acid much more quickly than 
pure steel. This increase of solubility is produced even by ^57 pt* 
of platinum, and is strongest with a quantity between -^^ and ^J^. 
With -^^ of platinum, the solubility is perceptibly less ; steel alloyed with 
one-half platinum does not dissolve more quickly than pure steel ; and a 
compound of 2 parts steel with 9 platinum is not at all afifected by dilute 
sulphuric acid. These alloys exhibit the same relations towards other 
dilute acids. (Faraday & Stodart, Ann. Ckim. Fhy9, 23, 67; comp. 
V, 210.) 

When a compound of 100 parts of steel with 1 part of platinum (or 
of any other metal insoluble in nitric acid) is treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the undissolved portion, containing platinum, iron, carbon, and 
hydrogen, is boiled with nitric acid, a black residue is loft. This latter 
substance, when heated to 200°, detonates slightly, producing a faint 
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lights bat if gradually heated, decomposes without detonation ; it dissolres 
in a(}aa-regia, yielding a solution containing a large proportion of platinum 
with but little irou. (Faraday & Stodart.) 

b. With CaM'iron^ platinum forms a dark, malleable^ and very hard 
alloy. (Lewis.) 

C. Fbrrous Iodoplatinatb. — The blood-red solution of biniodide of 
platinum in aqueous protiodide of iron, leaves, when evaporated in vacuo, 
a non-crystalline, deliquescent mass. The aqueous solution, when exposed 
to the air, deposits ferric oxide, and is converted into a carmine-coloured 
solution of biniodide of platinum in sesquichloride of iron. (Lassaigne.) 

D. Ferrous Chloroplatinate. — Preparation and crystalline form 
of the hydrated salt, the same aj9 of the corresponding magnesium-salt; 
the evaporation is best performed under a bell-jar not exhausted of air. 
The dark yellow crystals become covered, on exposure to the air, with a 
red-brown powder, and their aqueous solution deposits the same substance 
when left in an open vessel (Bonsdorff.) 

Anhydrous, CnfttaUized. Bonsdorff. 

PcCl 63-4 .... 27*19 FcCl 63'4 .... 2208 .... 21-32 

Pt 99-0 .... 42-45 PtCl* .... 169'8 .... 59*12 .... 6045 

2C1 70-8 .... iO-36 6HO 540 .... 18*80 .... 1823 

FeCl,PtCl« 233-2 ....10000 +6Aq 287'2 ....10000 .... 10000 



Platinum and Cobalt. 

Chloroplatinate of Cobalt. — Preparation and crystalline form, as 
with the magnesium-salt j colour, a somewhat deeper yeUow. (Bonsdorffl) 



Platinum and Nickel. 



A. Allot of Platinum and Nickel. — Equal parts of these metals 
placed upon a piece of charcoal burning in a stream of oxygen, unite 
quickly, and form a pale yellowish white alloy, perfectly malleable, sus- 
ceptible of a high polish, equal to copper in fusibility and to nickel in 
magnetic power. (Lampadius.) 

B. Chloroplatinate of Nickel.— Preparation and crystalline form 
of the hydrated salt, as with the magnesium-salt. Colour, greenish yellow. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

Platinum and Copper. 

A. Allot of Platinum and Copper. — Combination does not take 
place below a white heat. — Equal weights of platinum and copper, heated 
together in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe flame, yield a pale yellow alloy 
having the colour aud specific gravity of gold, extensible, easily attacked 
by the file, and tarnished by exposure to the air. (Clarke.)— An alloy 
of 26 parts copper and 1 platinum, is malleable, rose-coloured, and 
exhibits a fine-grained fracture. 

B. Chloroplatinate of Copper. — Preparation and crystalline furni. 

VOL. VI. z 
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of the hj^drated salt, as with the magnesium-salt. The pale olire-green 
(Stystals are best obtained by evaporation orer oil of ritHol in a chamber 
not exhausted of air; but if kept too long there, they effloresce and 
become greenish grey. They are permanent in a warmed winter atmo- 
sphere, but deliquesce in a summer atmosphere. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. Allot op Plattntjm, Copper, and Zinc. — 7 pts. of platinum 
fused at a white heat with 16 parts of copper, under a covering of borax 
and charcoal, and then, after the crucible has been removed from the fire, 
united by agitation with 1 part of zinc, yield a gold-coloured, highly 
extensible alloy, which does not otidate by rousting and is not attacked 
by boiling sulphuric acid. (Cooper.) A mere trace of iron renders it less 
malleable. — Other directions: 1 pt. platinum, 6 copper, 1 brass, and 
1 zinc; or, 2 pts. platinum, 2 silver, 12 copper, 1 brass, 1 zinc. (Burle, 
J. Ckim, mSd. 8, 557.) 



Platinum and Mehcvut. 

Amalgam op Platinum. — Hammered platinum does not t«ke up 
mercury at ordinary temperatures, though kept in contact with it for six 
yeai^; if heated, however, it becomes covered with a film of mercury 
which may easily be wiped off. (Daniell.) — 1. The amalgam may be 
obtained by triturating spongy platinum with mercury. Bottger uses a 
warmed mortar for this purpose ; Daniell accelerates the amalgamation 
by adding water during trituration, water containing acetic acid being 
best adapted for the purpose. — 2. By immersing sodium-amalgam Tcon- 
taining ^hr sodium) in a eoneentrated aqueous solution of bichloride of 
platinum. Hydrogen gas is then giren off in abundance, and, if the 
liquid be too much concentrated, pure platinum separates in the form of a 
soft, black powder. (Bottger.) — 8. By triturating 2 measures of platinum 
sal-ammoniac, made up into a paste with water, with about one measure 
of sodium-amalgam. The platinum sal-ammonic turns black, and gives 
off ammonia [and hydrogen] with a hissing noise; when the evolution of 
^ eeaiies) the formation of the amalgam is complete; it may be washed 
with water by decantation. (Bdttger.) — The amalgam obtained by 
(1 ) is Solid, if the platinum is in excess, but of an unctuous consistence 
when it contains excess of mercury. At a strong red heat, the mel*cttry 
goes off, and the platinum remains in a finely-divided and porous state 
(Daniell, Sehw, 3d, 100); but if pressure has been applied during the 
ignition, the residnal platinum is fit for working. (Mussin-Puscnkin, 
A, Oehl. 3, 453.) This amalgam may be used for covering copper, silver, 
and gold with platinum. {Gilb. 24, 402.) 

When the amalgam obtained by (2) or (3), which has the appearance of 
a viscid paste, is heated in a watch-glass by the flame of a common spirit- 
hkmp, it boils np and leaves a grey, coherent mass; and this, when 

Pulverized after cooling and again ignited over the alcohol flame, leaves a 
nil blftck powder, which even after heating for a considerable time, stiU 
retains ^ bf mercuty. The residue, boiled for several hours with strong 
nitric aoid (which extracts but a trace of mercury from it even in 24 
hours), then washed with water, and dried, exhibits in a high degree 
the inflaming power of platinum on hydrogen gas and alcohol, notwith- 
standing that it contains mercury. At a still higher temperature, the 
merctty goes offj leaving grey, coherent platinum, Which no longer sets 
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fire to bydrogen. The black powder is insolable in cold, bat soluble in 
warm aqtta-regia. If the platinum-amalganii instead of being heated, 
be immediately digested with nitric acid frequently renewed, there remains 
a black powder mixed with a few shining particles of platinum, which 
does not set fire to a mixture of hydrogen and air at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but when heated in that mixture, becomes red hot, sets fire to the 
gas, and is converted into spungy, platinum. (Bdttger, J. pr. Chem, 
3, 278.) 

Calomel dissolves in a hot aqueous solution of bichloride of platinum, 
and the liquid, on cooling, deposits crystals, which have not been further 
examined. (Bonsdorff, Fogg, 19, 353.) — Mercurous nitrate forms with 
aaueous bichloride of platinum a brown, pulverulent precipitate, which, 
wLen gently heated, yields a sublimate of calomel and leaves protoxide 
of platinum. (Berzelius, Lehrhuch,) 



Platincm and Silteb. 

Alloy op Platinum and Silver. — Silver, by combination with 
platinum, becomes less white, less malleable and harder; when the alloy 
i« quietly fused, a compound richer in platinum collects at the bottom. 
Hot oil of vitriol dissolves out the silver and leaves the platinum. 
(D'Arcet.) Nitric acid always dissolves a small quantity of platinum 
together with the silver. 

When aqueous bichloride of platinum^ made as neutral as possible, is 
mixed with nitrate of silver, the liquid becomes decolorized, and a yellow 
precipitate is formed, which appears to be a compound of chloride of 
silver with basic hydrochlorate of platinic oxide [or bichloride of plati- 
num)]; this precipitate gives off chlorine at a red heat, leaving platinum 
together with chloride of silver, and when treated with hydrochloric 
acid, gives off all its platinum, and leaves chloride of silver. (Vauqaelin.) 
The precipitate is curdy and yellow, becoming dirty white when washed. 
Ammonia dissolves out only part of the chloride of silver, leaving a 
yellow mixture of platitium sal-ammoniac and chloride of silver, from 
which boiling Water first extracts pure platinum sal-ammoniac, after- 
wards the safne compound mixed with a little chloride of silver; after 
ignition, it gives up all its chloHde of silver to ammonia. (Herberger, 
RepeH. 55, 210.) 

Platinum and Gold. 



Allot of Platinum and Gold.-^o. 7 pts. platiilum to 3 gold< 
Infusible in the strongest blnst-fumace. Alloys containing a larger pi^ 
portion of gold fuse at that degree of heat (Prinsep.) — 6. 8 pts. platinum 
to 1 gold: brittle. (Clarke.) — c. 1 pt. platinum to 1 gold: very mal- 
leable; has nearly the same colour as gold. (Clarke.) — d, 1 pt. platinum 
to 9*6 gold: has the colour of gold and the density of platinum. (Clarke^ 
GiU). 88, 269.) — f. 1 pt. platinum to 1 1 gold: greyish white, like tarnished 
silver. (Hatchett.) 

Platinum likewise combines with Palladium* 
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Besides the Memoirs cited on p, 252: 

Wollaeton. PhU. Trans. 1804, 419; also A, Gehl. 5, 175,— Phil Trans. 

1805, 316; also If. Gehl 1, 231. 
Chenevix. Phil. Trans. 1803, 4; also A. Gehl. 1, 174. 
Vanquelin. Ann. Chim. 88, 167; also Schw. 12, 265; also A, Tr. 

24, 1, 273. 
Berzelius. Schw. 7, 66. — Pogg. 13, 454. 
Fischer. Sdiw. 51, 192. — Further, Pogg. 71, 431; ahstr. Ann. Fkarm. 

64, 260. 



History. Palladiam was discoyered and investigated by Wollaston 
in 1803. The statement of Cheneviz, that it was a componnd of platinnm 
and mercury, was shown to be incorrect by Val. Rose & Gehlen {A. OeM. 
\, 529), by Trommsdorff {A, Gehl 2, 238), and by Wollaston. Berzelius 
discovered the oxide and many other compounds of palladium. 

Sources. 1. Single grains of pure palladium are found mixed with 
the grains of platinum ore from Brazil. (Wollaston, Phil. Trans. 1809, 
1, 89; also Grilh, 36, 303.) Native palladium, mixed with gold and selenide 
of lead, is likewise found at Tilkerode ; it was at first taken for selenide 
of platinum. (Bennecke, Rienecker, & Zinken, Pogg. 16, 491; G. Rose, 
Pogg. 55, 329.) — 2. In the platinum ore from South America (amounting 
to f\jf in the Peruvian ore : Wollaston)^ from Domingo (Schw. 1, 364), and 
from the Tral (p. 254;. — 3. In combination with gold in an auriferous 
sand from Zacotinga and Condonga in Brazil, which is mixed with specular 
iron ore. (Cloud, Gilb. 36, 310; also Schw, 1, 370; Johnson & Lampadius, 
J. pr. Chem. 11, 309.) The palladium in this ore amounts to 5 or 6 per 
cent. (Cock.) — 4. In combination with a large quantity of gold and a 
small quantity of silver, in the ore called Oro pudre from Porpez in South 
America; it amounts to 10 per cent. (Berzelius, Pogg. 35, 514.) 

Preparation. 1. From platinum ore: (p. 256, Nos. 3 and 9; p. 257> 
No. 14; p. 261, No. 16; p. 264, Nos. 14-16; p. 267, No. 8). 

2. From the palladiferous ffold of Brazil. The gold-dust is fused with 
an equal weight of silver and a certain quantity of nitre, whereby the 
earthy matters and the greater part of the base metals are removed in the 
form of sla^ ; the alloy is then cast in the form of bars ; the latter again 
fused in a black-lead crucible, stirring constantly with an equal weight of 
silver, f^o that the gold amounts to about one-fourth of the whole mixture. 
The alloy is then very finely granulat-ed by pouring it through an iron 
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mere into water; the granules heated in a porcehun basin with an equal 
quantity of nitric acid and an equal quantity of water, as lon^ as any 
action goes on ; the liquid decanted, and the residual ffold boilea for two 
hours with a quantity of pure nitric acid equal to two-thirds of the granules 
used, after which it is washed with hot water, dried, and fused into a button. 
From the resulting nitric acid solutions, the silver is precipitated by 
common salt. The remaining liquid being put into wooden vessels, the 
palladium and copper are precipitated by zinc; the black powder dissolved 
m nitric acid; the solution supersaturated with ammonia, which generally 
leaves undissolved a small quantity of platinum, iron, and lead; and the 
filtrate containing the palhidium and copper, very slightly supersaturated 
with hydrochloric acid, whereby the greater part of the palladium is pre- 
cipitated in the form of yellow ammonio-protochloride, which is then 
washed with cold water and converted into pure palladium by ignition. 
The remainder of the palladium and the whole of the copper may be pre- 
cipitated from the hydrochloric acid solution by iron. (Johnson, J, pr. 
Chem. 1 1, 309; Cock, PhU, Mag. J, 23, 16; also Ann. Pharm. 49, 236; 
also J. pr, Chem. 30, 20.) 

By igniting the cyanide or the ammonio-protochloride of palladium, 
the metal is obtained in the form of a grey spongy mass. To render it 
malleable, it must either be fused in the oxygen gas blowpipe, or welded 
in the following manner: The metal is fused with sulphur — the sulphide 
)f palladium melted in an open crucible with borax and a small quantity 
of nitre, in order to clean it — then taken out of the crucible, placed upon 
a brick, and exposed to a low red heat, whereby it acquires the consist- 
ence of dough, and may be reduced by pressure to a flat, four-sided, or 
oval cake. The roasting, which is attended with a slow evolution of sul- 
phur in the form of sulphurous acid, is continued at a low red heat, till the 
cake becomes spongy on the surface, — ^after which it is left to cool thoroughly 
and then beaten with a light hammer, to give it compactness^ and remove 
the spongy growths. It is then again roasted for a considerable time, 
once more gently hammered after cooling, and the same treatment again 
repeated. The operation requires the greatest care and patience, because 
the cake will not at first bear heavy blows. The hammering at length 
renders it flat and solid enough to be passed between rollers and reduced 
to leaf of any required degree of thinness. But it always remains 
somewhat brittle, especially at a high temperature, probably because it 
ret-ains a small quantity of sulphur. (Wollaston, Schw, 57, 81; also Pogg. 
16, 166.) Palladium may also be rendered malleable by the process 
which Wollaston applies to platinum (p. 271), but it never becomes so 
ductile as platinum. 

Properties. Crystallizes in six-sided tables, with distinct cleavage 
parallel to the terminal faces. (G. Rose.) The crystals are white, with a 
strong lustre, of almost microscopic size, and attached to laminsB of native 
gold. (G. Rose.) The native palladium from Brazil exhibits a fibrous 
structure, and may be thereby distinguished and separated from the grains 
of platinum with which it is mixed. (Wollaston.) Specific gravity of 
fused palladium, 1104 at 18« (Cloud), 113 (Cock), from ll'3|to 11 -.8 
(Wollaston); of hammered palladium, 11-8 (Cock), 11'852 (Lampadius), 
rather more than 120 (Vauquelin), 12* 1 48 (Lowry). Ductile, but some- 
what less 60 than platinum; may be rolled out into thin leaves. Pallaiiium 
prepared from the sulphide {vid, sup.) is ductile when cold, somewhat 
brittloat a high temperature (Wollaston); that which has beeu rendered 
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compaot by the um6 method as p^tlnum, i« apt to crack at the edges when 
hammered cold. (Biewend, J, p. Ckem. 23i 248.) Palladium ia as hard as 
platinum. It likewise leeembles that metal in colour and lustre, but is 
somewhat darker. Finely-divided palladium, floating in water, exhibits 
a blood-red colour by transmitted light. (Biewend.) Palladium does not 
fuse, even at the heat of a very poweiful blast-furnace; but its particles 
adhere together sufficiently to allow the mass to be afterwards hammered 
and rolled. ( Vauquelin, Cock.) In |kn iron-assay furnace it exhibits indpient 
fusion. (Biewend.) It fuses about as easily aa bar-iron. (Bryant) Melts 
and boils when heated on i^ piece of charcoal ignited in a stream of 
oxygen. (Vauquelin.) 

C<mpound$ of Palladium. 

PAUiADIUM AND OXTOEN. 

A. Protoxide of Palladium, or Palladiovs Oxide. 

Formerly called PdUadic Oxide, Palladiuif^oxyd. — Formaiion.^-^ 
Bright metallic palladium assumes a violet tint when heated to dull 
redness in the air, and if the heat be longer continued, acquires a blue 
tarnish ; at higher temperatures, however, it recovers its metallic lustre, 
and retains it if afterwards suddenly cooled, e,g. by immersion in water, 
(Bryant.) Palladium obtained in the finely-divided state by reducing the 
chloropalladite of potassium with hydrogen gas, becomes covered with a 
fine blue film on exposure to the air, but does not receive any accession of 
weiffht which can be detected by the balance; the blue colouring is removed 
by hydrogen gas. (Berzelius.) Palladium exposed for some time to a low 
red heat, becomes covered with a friable crust of brown protoxide, which 
however is reduced at a higher temperature. (Cock.) When heated to 
its boiling point on charcoal burning in a jet of oxygen, or before the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, the metal bums, with emission of bright red 
sparks. (Vauquelin, Clarke, Ann. Phil. 17, 424.)— 2. The metal is 
oxidised and dissolved by nitric acid and aqua-re^ia at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and slowly by boiling oil of vitriol. Palladium dissolves much less 
quickly la pure nitric acid than in that which contains nitrons acid. 
(WoUaston.) Pure palladium dissolves but slowly ip nitric acid: when 
alloyed with copper or silver, it dissolves easily. The black powder 
obtained by precipitating a solution of palladium and copper with zino di»- 
aolves very easily in nitric acid, and evep in heated hydrochloric or 
salphuric acid. (Cock.) — 3. When ignited with hydrate of potash and 
nitre, it is converted into protoxide of palladium, but the oxidation is leas 
easy than with the other platinum metals. (Berzelius.) 

Preparation. 1. By heating nitrate of palladious oxide to low redness 
till the nitric acid Is expelled. — 2. By heating a palhidious salt to com- 
mencing redness with caroonate of potash, and exhausting with water. 

Pr^pertiei, Black lumps, having the metallic lustre and the appesu^ 
anoe of native black oxide of manganese, and yielding a black powder. 
(Berselius.) 

Calcuiation, according to BerzeliuB. 

Pd 63-3 .... 86-95 

8-0 .... 13*05 

FdO 61S .... 10000 

(PdO » 665*899 + 100 » 765899. BerieUus.) 
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. JiecamposUion, R^duce4 to the metallic state at a red beat^ with 
^volution of oxygen, 

Combinations, a, Witl^ Water. — Hydrate op Palladious Oxide. — 
Formed by precipitating the aqueoms solotion of a palladioue salt with 
carbonate oi potash or soda. Caustic potash throws down a basic salt^ 
which dissolves in excess of the alkali apd forms a colourless solution. 
D^rk brown precipitate^ which gives off its water when gently ignited, 
but requires a higher temperature to reduce it to the metallic state. 
(Berzelius.) 

b. With Acids, forming the Salts of Palladious Oxide, or 
Palladious Salts. — The anhydrous oxide dissolves in acids with 
difficulty, &x\d only after long boiling; the hydrate is easily dissolved. 
The salts are for the most part brown and red. Their taste is astringent, 
but not metallic. (Fischer.) When ignited alone, or when gently heated 
in hydrogen gas, they yield metallic palladium. The metal is precipitated 
from the solutions of these salts by the following substances: By photphorus. 
(Fischer, Fogg, 12, ^04.) — By sulphurous acidy with the aid of heat. 
(Berzelius.) — By nitrite of potash. A solution of palladium likewise 
becomes covered with a metallic film, when immersed for a fortnight in 
nitrogen gas sepai'ated from the air by phosphorus, and afterwards 
washed. (Fischer, Fogg. 17, 137, and 480.) — By all the metals which 
reduce silver. In these reactions, it is immaterial whether the palladious 
oxide be dissolved in hydrochloric or in nitric acid; moreover, with the 
following exceptions, the nature of the metals makes but little difference. 
If part of the palladium be reduced by tin, the liquid acquires a brown 
tint, from admixture of stannous salt, and yields a brown precipitate; 
mercury likewise forms a brown precipitate, l)ecau8e mercurous nitrate 
yields a precipitate of that colour with palladious salts. Silver does not 
reduce palladium. (Fischer, Po^^. 10, 607.) By green vitriol. (Wollaston.) 
The precipitation does not take place for some time, and is still slower 
when the liquid contains excess of acid; the palladium is not deposited in 
the form of powder, but covers the sides of the vessel with a specular film. 
The reaction reaches its limit with 1 pt. of palladium in 1000 parts of 
liquid. (Fischer, Schw. 51, 197.) By boiling with alcohol. (Berzelius.) 
By formiate of potash, with the aid of heat, the metal is precipitated in 
shining laminae. (Weiss & Dobereiner.) 

Phosphurettea hydrogen gas throws down phosphide of palladium* 
This reaction distinguishes palladium from platinum, rhodium, apd iridium* 
which are not precipitated by phosphuretted hydrogen. (Bottger, Beitrdge^ 
2, 117.) — Hydrosuiphuric acid and hydrosulphate of ammonia throw down 
dark brown sulphide of palladium, insoluble in excess of hydrosulphate of 
ammonia, but soluble in hydrochloric acid. 1 part of palladium in 
10,000 parts of liquid still gives a brownish yellow colouring with hydro- 
sulphuric acid. — ^^Hydriodic acid and iodide qf potassium throw down 
black iodide of palladium. In very dilute solutions, hydriodic acid first 
produces a dark brown-red colouring, and after ^ few hours, a black pre- 
cipitate, the colour of the liquid becoming pale-red. (Pleischl, Schw. 
43, 386.) 1 part of iodide of potassium dissolved in 5000 parts of water 
immediately forms a black precipitate with hydrochlorate of palladious 
oxide; in /; 0,000 parts of water it throws down a few black flakes after a 
while; and in 500,000 parts of water, nothing. (Baumann, N. Br. Arcfi. 
29, 214.) 1 pt. of iodig^ of potassium in 400,000 parts of water still pro- 
duces a brown colouring with iodide of potassium, and, after 20 hoars^ 
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tbrow8 down black flakes. (Laesaigne.) Since palladium-salta are not 
precipitated by bromide of potaesiam, the bromine may be obtained from 
the lionid filtered from the iodide of palladium and freed from palladium, 
by sulphuretted hydrogen. ( 0. Henry, «/• Pharm, 28, 21G; 0Mtp. 
L. A. Buchner, Eepert. 78, 8.) 

Protochloride of tin forms a black brown precipitate with palladious 
salts. (Wollaston.) Metallic tin acts in the same manner, after having 
first thrown down metallic palladium. In many cases, the liquid first 
acquires a red-brown tint. The black-brown precipitate dissolves in cold 
hydrochloric acid, forming a bluish green solution (hence an acid solution 
of palladium in hydrochloric acid, when mixed with protochloride of tin, 
becomes green at first, and afterwards deposits a brown powder) ; warm 
hydrochloric digested with the precipitate, dissolves out only the tin, and 
leaves the palladium in the form of a black powder. The tin-salt sometimes 
throws down a black powder and metallic films. Limit of the reaction: 
1 pt. of palladium in 100,000 parts of liquid. (Fischer, Sckw, 51, 197; 
53, 113.) Mercurous nitrate forms at first a brown precipitate, which, 
together with the liquid, becomes darker after a while, and forms a 
metallic film on the sides of the vessel and on the surfieM^e of the liquid. 
The limit of the reaction is the production of a yellow colouring in a 
solution containing 1 pt. of palladium in 100,000 parts of uquid. 
(Fischer.) 

Ammonia added in excess to palladious salts, forms a mixture which is 
yellow at first and colourless afterwards. (Bcrzelius.) It does not exhibit 
a blue colour unless copper is present. (Fischer, Berzelius.) A small 
quantity of ammonia forms no precipitate in a solntion of the nitrate; bat 
from the chloride, it throws down a copious flesh-coloured precipitate of 
ammonio-protochloride of palladium, soluble in a larger quantity of 
ammonia. Those palladious salts which are insoluble in water, are likewise 
soluble in ammonia. (Fischer.) Carbonate of ammonia behaves like pure 
ammonia. (H. Rose, Analyt. Chem,) If the hydrochloric solution does not 
contain any free acid, a large quantity of ammonia is required to dissolve 
the precipitate. (Fischer.) Potash or soda throws down a yellowish 
brown, gelatinous, basic salt, which redissolvcs in an excess of Uie alkali, 
forming a brown solution, according to Fischer, but colourless, according 
to Berzelius. Carbonate of potash or soda, and likewise baryta, strontta, 
and lime-water, behave in a similar manner. (Fischer.) The solution 
in excess of carbonate of potash becomes dark when boiled, and afterwards 
yields a brown precipitate: excess of carbonate of soda dissolves but little 
of it. (H. Rose.) IT In a more recent memoir (Pogg, 71, 431), Fischer 
states that potash or soda added to a solution of palladious nitrate, 
either neutral or acid, throws down a brown basic salt, insoluble in 
excess of the alkali. By boiling with excess of alkali, the whole of 
the acid is removed, and hydrated palladious oxide separated. In 
a cold solution of palladious nitrate containing excess of acid, potash 
produces no precipitate at first, but after a while, the same precipitate 
appears. Alkaline carbonates form no precipitate in either of these 
solutions at ordinary temperatures; but on boiling the liquid, nearly all 
the palladium is thrown down in the form of brown basic carbonate of 
palladious oxide. A solution of palladious sulphate behaves in the same 
manner, both with caustic alkalis and their carbonates. The chloride 
likewise exhibits the same character with alkaline carbonates; but caustic 
alkalis produce a precipitate, which, on the application of heat, dissolves 
in excess of the alkalij forming a light brown solution. Ammonia^ 
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whether eaastio or earbonaied, behaves in a totally different manner. In 
a aoiutionof the nitrate, it produces a brown preoipitate insoluble in excess, 
a considerable portion of the palladium^ however, remaining dissolved, and 
forming a colourless solution. The sulphate, if neutral, is precipitated by 
ammonia, and the precipitate is easily soluble in excess. In a solution of 
the protochloride, excess of ammonia first produces a brown precipitate, 
which, on the addition of more ammonia, diminishes in quantitv, and 
becomes peach-blossom coloured ; a still larger quantity dissolves the pre- 
cipitate, the solution taking place with facility on the application of 
heat. H 

Phosphate and arseniate of soda form light-yellow precipitates with 
palladious salts. (Berzelius.) H According to Fischer, phosphate of soda 
added to a solution of protochloride of pallfMlium, produces, after a while, a 
brown precipitate of basic chloride; arseniate of soda gives no precipitate. 11 

Alkaline oxalates quickly throw down the palladium in the form of a 
yellow, fibrous oxalate ; oxalic acid produces a similar effect in perfectly 
neutral solutions, but at the same time exerts a reducing action ; so that 
after a while a metallic film is formed. (Fischer.) Alkaline tartrates and 
citrates form light yellow precipitates in the neutral solution of the nitrate. 
(Berzelius.) Cyanide of pota^ssium or cyanide of mercury forms a 
yellowish white, gelatinous precipitate of cyanide of palladium, which 
becomes white after standing for some time, and is soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. (Wollaston.) Ferrocyanide and ferricyanide of potassium produce 
no precipitate at first, but after some time form a thick jelly. (H. Rose.) 
The former salt produces a yellowish brown precipitate (Fischer), the 
latter a red-brown. (Smee.) Gallic acid produces no effect. (Fischer.) 

B. BioxiDB OF Palladium, or Palladic Oxide. PdO^ 

Prepared by gradually pouring an aqueous solution of caustic or car- 
bonated potash or soda on dry chloropalladiate of potassium, heating the 
mixture to the boiling pointy and thoroughly washing the precipitated 
oxide. 

Black.— Gives off its oxygen quietly at a red heat. (Beraselius.) 

Cahulaiionj according to BeneHoB. 

Pd 53-3 .... 76-92 

20 160 .... 23-08 

PdO* 69-3 .... 100-00 

(PdO> s= 665-899 + 200 = 865*899. Berzelius.) 

When heated, it gives off oxygen, and is reduced to the protoxide. 
(Berzelius.) 

Combinations, a. With Water. — Hydrate op Palladic Oxide. — 
Chloropalladiate of potassium dissolves almost completely in cold aqueous 
caustic potash or soda, or their carbonates, forming a dark yellowish orown 
solution. This solution, when left to itself, becomes gelatinous, from 
separation of the greater part of the hydrated oxide ; part of the oxide, 
however, remains dissolved, and imparts a yellow colour to the liquid. 
The dark yellowish brown hydrate, when washed with boiling water, 
turns black, and gives off part of its combined water ; but the adhering 
potash is not quite removed by the washing. The hydrate, when heated, 
gives off water together with its second atom of oxygen, and with such 
violence, that it is thrown out of the retort, (Berzelius.) 
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h. With AcicU, forming the Salts of Pallad^o Oicidb, or fAi^uxme 
S^I^Ts. — T)je hydrate, even when moist, dUsolves but slowly in acids, 
forming a yellow solution; it dissolves without decomposition in oonceiH 
trated hyarochloric acid, leaviuff, however, a residue of chloropalladiate 
of potassium, formed from the adhering potash; on the other hand, it gives 
off chlorii^e when treated with 4ilQte hWrgohloric acid. HydrQsolpbnric 
acid reduces afjueous bichloride of paua4ium to protoohlonde, with pre- 
cipitatio{i of sulphur. 

Nitrate of palladious ozid« plaoed in the voltaic drcoit, ylelda, at the positiTe pole, 
a peroxide of the metal, resembling peroxide of silver. (Fischer, Ktutn, Arch, IB, 218.) 



PalIiAdiuu and Carbon, 

Carbide of Palladium. — a. Palladium fused in a crueible filled with 
lamp-blaclc, heoomes so brittle, that if struck with % hammer while red 
hot, it falls to powder* and gives off a white fume. (Breant.) 

b. Palladium-foil, held over the flame of u spirit-lamp — which deposits 
no soot on any other metal — becomes covered, in the inner part of the 
flame, where the heat does not rise above redness, with a black powder, 
which, when removed from the foil and burnt, leaves the palladium in the 
form of a grey powder. A piece of red-hot spongv palladium laid on the 
wick of a spirit-lamp just blown out, continues to glow (and produce acetie 
acid) as long as any alcohol remains, expanding at the same time to many 
tiroes its original bulk^ and throwing out cauliflower-like excrescences. 
This niass, when removed from the wick, burns in the air, and leaves a 
skeleton of palladium of the same form as the 6pongy palladium employed, 
but of ten times the bulk. A similar carboniferous palladium is formed 
by placing on the recently extinguished wick of the spirit-lamp a piece of 
palladium-foil previously ignited; whereupon the palladiui^ continues to 
glow, as does also the carbonaceous mass formed upon it ; and after the 
latter has burned away, there remains a skeleton of palladium, and under 
it the corroded foil. (Wohler, Fo^g, 8, 71); comp, H. 6. Miller {Ann. Phil. 
28, 20), who attributed this appearance to the formation of a peculiar oxide 
of palladium. 

Palladium and Phosphorus. 

A. Palladium may be made to combine with phosphorus. 

B. Neutral nitrate of palladious oxide forms a light yellow precipitate 
w;ith alkaline phosphates. (Berzelius.) Aqueous phosphoric aoid, boiled 
for a long time with palladium, deposits a shining metallic film as it cools; 
it must therefore have dissolved a portion of the metal, which, as the 
liquid cools, is again reduced by the resDlting phosphorous acid. 
(Fischer.) 

Palladium and Sulphur. 

A. Sulphide op Palladium. — 1. The metal, when heated with 
sulphur, combines with it, and exhibits incandescence. (Berselius.)-^- 
2. The sulphide is also formed by heating ammonio-protochloride of 
palladium with sulphur. (Vauquelin.)— 3. By precipitating a palladious 
salt with sulphuretted hydrogen, washing the precipitate quickly on the 
filter with boiling water, and drying it in vacuo over oil oi vitriol. 
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(Fellenbepg, Pagg. 50, 65.) By (1) and (2)? bluisk wkite, with metallic 
iQstre, very hard ; fracture shining and laminated ; fuses at the melting 
point of silver. (Vau(juelin). By (3): black-brown. 

FeUenberg, Berseliita. Vauqvelin. 

Pd 53-3 .... 76-91 ,..„... 75*65 .... 78 ..,. 806 

S 16-0 .... 23-09 24-.35 .... 22 .... 19*4 

PdS 69-3 .... 10000 100-00 Z 100 Z 1000 

When heated to redness in the air, it is very slowly converted into 
basic sulphate of palladious oxide (Berzelius), and at a higher temperature 
is reduced to pure palladium. (Berzelius, Vauquelin.) When heated in 
a current of chlorine-gas, it yields chloride of sulphur, which distils over, 
and protochloride of palladium, part of which sublimes, and forms a rose* 
coloured sublimate, while the rest remains behind in the form of garnet- 
coloured, crystalline globules. 100 parts of sulphide of palladium yield 
127*6 parts of chloride. (Fellenberg.) 

B. Sulphate of Palladious Oxide, or Palladious Sulphate. — 
a. Banc, — Formed by gently igniting the sulphide in contact with air. 
Brown-red, reducible at a strong heat, easily soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
(Berzelius.) 

5. MonosulphaU. — I. By boiling palladious nitrate with sulphuric 
acid. Red, soluble in water. (Berzelius.) Oil of vitriol does not act on 
palladium in the cold, but when heated, dissolves it, with evolution of sul- 
phurous acid, and forms a yellowish red solution, which, if saturated, 
deposits the neutral salt, as it cools, in the form of a red powder ; this 
powder dissolves with tolerable facility in water, forming a yellow solution. 
(Fischer.) IT The coherent hammered metal is not attacked by sulphuric 
acid; but spongy or pulverulent palladium dissolves in it when heated, 
forming a brown solution; and if the heat be coqtinned, the salt separates 
in the form of a brown powder. But the neutral sulphate cannot be 
obtained in this manner, because the heat required to drive off the exoesa 
of acid produces decompositioa. (Fischer, Po^^. 81, 431.) IT 



Palladium and Selenium. 

Selenidb of Palladium. — Combination between these substi^nce' 
takes place easily, and is attended with evolution of heat. The compound 
is grey and infusible, gives off selenium before the blowpipe, and yields 
a selenifiprous, greyish white, brittle, crystalline metallic button. 
(Berzelius.) 

Palladium and Iodine. 

A. Iodidib of Pai«i<apium. — Palladium-foil turns black when an 
alcoholic solution of iodine is evaporated to dryness upon it: this reaction 
distinguishes palladium from platmum, which remaius bright when thus 
treated* (Berzelius.) Similarly, palladium-foil heated in iodine vapour 
becomes covered with coloured films, and afterwards turns brown; the 
application of heat or treatment with ammonia restores its brightness. 
Iodine heated in a glass tub^ with finely divided palladium, combines but 
imperfectly with it; and again, when palladium-foil is boiled with iodine 
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and water, or with hydriodio acid and nitric acid, part of it remains 
unaltered. (Lassaigne.) 

Iodide of palladium is obtained in the form of a black, tasteless, and 
inodoroQs mass, by precipitating a palUdious salt with iodide of potassium, 
washing with boiling water, and drying the black gelatinous flakes for 
24 hours in yacao. (Lassaigne, J, Chim, med, 11, 57.) 



Pd 

I 


1260 


.... m9 /a ... 

... 70-27 ... 


29-72 

70-28 


Pdl 


179-3 


.... 10000 ... 


10000 



Iodide of palladium gives off its iodine between 300'' and 360^ 
Boiling potash decomposes it, with separation of a black powder consisting 
of paliadious oxide. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and aqueous 
hydriodic acid (thereby distinguished from platinum). (Lassaigne.) 

Hydi'ated Iodide of Palladium, — ^The precipitate formed by iodide of 
potassium in paliadious salts, if merely dried in the air, instead of being 
desiccated for a long time in vacuo, shrinks up to a black friable mass 
having a smooth, conchoidal fracture, and retains 5*05 p. c. (1 At.) o 
water. (Lassaigne.) 

B. loDATE OF Palladious Oxide. — lodic acid forms with aqueous 
protochloride of palladium, a scanty yellowish precipitate; iodate of potash, 
a more copious one. (Pleischl.) 

Palladium and Bromike. 

A. Broiiide of Palladium. — Palladium dissolved in a mixture of 
hydrobromic and nitric acid yields, on evaporation, a chestnut-brown mass, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in aqueous hydrobromic acid. Bromide 
of palladium forms dark brown salts with basic metallic bromides* 
(Bonsdorff, Poyg. 19, 347.) 

B. Bromate of Palladious Oxide.^ — Hydrated palladious oxide 
dissolves but very sparingly in aqueous bromic acid. 

« 

Palladium and Chlorine. 

A. Protochloride of Palladium, or Palladious Chloride. — 
1. Formed by evaporating to dryness the solution of palladium in aqua- 
regia, and de-hydratiug the residue by a gentle heat. (Berzelius.) — 2. By 
heating sulphide of palladium in a stream of chlorine gas. (Fellenberg, 
p. 347.) When prepared by (1), it is black-brown, and fuses without 
decomposition when gently heated iu a glass vessel. When fused in a 
platinum vessel, it acquires a bluish green colour, by taking up proto- 
chloride of platinum. (Berzelius.) The second process yields a rose- 
coloured sublimate, together with a non-sublimed, garnet-coloured, 
crystalline mass. (Fellenberg.) IT By evaporating the hydrochloric acid 
solution over quick lime, the chloride is obtained in red-brown, prismatic 
crystals, which, if free from nitric acid, remain perfectly dry. (Fischer.) 

Fellenberg. 
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When strongly heated^ it is resolved into ohlorine gas and metallic 
palladium. (Berzelins.) Heated in a current of hydroffen, it is easily 
decomposed, yielding palladium and hydrochloric acid. (Fellenberg.) 
With basic metallic chlorides, it forms brown chlorine-salts, easily soluble 
both in water and in alcohol. 

Aqueous I^rotochlcride of Palladium, or Hydrochlorate of Falladious 
Oxide. — 1. Protochloride of palladium prepared by (2) dissolves slowly 
but completely in water, forming a deep yellowish-red liquid. (Fellen- 
berg.) — 2. Palladium dissolves gradually in hydrochloric acid, if the air 
lias access to it. (Fischer.) — IT Even the hammered metal dissolves 
quickly in hydrochloric acid, if chlorine gas be likewise passed into the 
liquid; if nitric acid be added, nitrate is formed as well as chloride. 
(Fischer.) If — 3. When palladium is dissolved in aqua-regia and the 
excess of acid expelled by evaporation, there remains a brownish yellow 
crystalline mass, slightly soluble in water. (Yauquelin.) The aqueous 
solution is yellow; if, however, it contains excess of hydrochloric acid, 
which greatly increases the solubility of the chloride, it is brown- red 
(Vauquelin); according to Fischer, the neutral solution is yellowish brown« 
The solution mixed with caustic potash, or carbonate of potash, yields red 
flakes, but remains coloured till the whole is precipitated by heat, 
(Vauquelin.) Lime-water in the dark precipitates it but partially, and 
the filtrate, when exposed to sunshine, still gives a precipitate, which 
appears to be composed in a similar manner to the platinum precipitate. 
(Fr. Ddbereiner, Ann. Fkarm. 14, 253.) Alcohol throws down from the 
solution a black, pulverulent, basic salt [the metal ?], while the acid salt 
remains dissolved, and imparts a brown colour to the liquid. (Fischer.) 

B. Palladious Oxychloride, or Basic Htdrochlorate of Pal- 
LADIOU8 Oxide. — When the aqueous solution of protochloride of palladium 
is repeatedly evaporated to dryness, part of the hydrochloric acid escapes, 
and a basic salt is left in the form of a dark rose-coloured powder, 
insoluble in water. (Berzelius.) When a solution of palladium in aqua- 
regia is evaporated to dryness at a gentle heat, water dissolves but a small 
portion of the residue, and the yellow filtrate soon becomes turbid, and 
deposits the whole of the palladium in the form of a brown basic salt. 
(Fischer.) 

C. Bichloride of Palladium, or Palladic Chloride. — Known 
only in combination with water or with basic metallic chlorides. When 
protochloride of palladium is dissolved in concentrated aqua-regia, and 
the liquid gently heated, a black-brown solution is obtained, which, when 
mixed with chloride of potassium, forms a red precipitate of chloro- 
palladiate of potassium, while chloropalladite of potassium remains in 
solution. The solution of palladium in strong aqua-regia contains protoxide 
for the most part ; but a small quantity of the oioxide is likewise present 
in it, so that on the addition of chloride of ]>otassium, a precipitate of 
chloropalladiate of potassium is obtained. The bichloride may also be 
obtained in solution by dissolving the hydratod bioxide in cou centra te<l 
hydrochloric acid. The potash in the hydrated oxide gives rise to the 
formation of chloropalladiate of potassium, which remains undissolved. 
Brown liquid, which gradually gives ofiT chlorine, especially on dilution 
or evaporation, and is thereby converted into hydrochlorate of palladious 
oxide. (Berzelins.) 



^ 
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Palladium and Nitroqbn. 

A. Nitrate of Palladioub Oxidb, or Palladious Nitratb.— 

Palladium dissolves less quickly in pure nitrio acid than in that which is 
mixed with nitrous acid. (Wollaston.) Nitric acid acts elowlj in the 
cold, and becomes charged with nitrous acid, without giving off nitrie 
oxide; when heated, it acts more quickly, and gives off nitric oxide, bat a 
large quantity of nitric acid is required to dissolve the metal. (Fischer.) 
The dark brown solution dries up to a brown-red mass. (Wollaston.) 
This, when ignited, leaves palladious oxide. (Berzelius.) The salt obtained 
by evaporating the solution to dryness forms with water a dark brown 
solution, which is sometimes turbid from the firtft, sometimes becomes so 
after a short time, and gradually deposits nearly all the palladium in the 
form of a brown basic salt. Alcohol added to this solution likewise 
throws down a black powder. (Fischer.) 



B. Ammonio-protiodide of Palladium. — a. With 2 AtAmnumuL — 
1. The solution of b (NH',PdI) in hot concentrated ammonia, if evaporated 
in an atmosphere of ammoniacal gas, or with constant addition of ammonia, 
yields white crystals. — 2. The same substance is formed by saturating with 
ammonia either the compound 6, or iodide of palladium; 179*3 parts (1 At.) 
of the latter take up 34*8 (2 At.) of ammonia, turning white at the same 
time. The crystals, when exposed to the air, quickly give off water and 
turn yellowish; even in close vessels, they become yellowish-red in the 
course of six months. (Fehling.) 

Cryttallized. Fehling. 

2N 280 .... 13-13 12-66 

6H 60 .... 2-81 2-7a 

Pd 53-3 .... 24-99 24-77 

I 1260 .... a907 58-64 



Mki» 



2NH»,PdI 213-3 .... 100-00 98-70 

6. With \ At, Ammonia, — The colourledb solution of iodide of palladium 
in ammonia deposits orange-yellow crystals wLen exposed to the air. 
Acids, which saturate the excess of ammonia, throw down an orange- 
yellow powder having the same composition. (Lassaigne, J. Ckim, mid. 
11, 62.) Protiodide of palladium dissolves easily and with rise of tern* 
p^rature, even in dilute ammonia, leaving only a few flakes. The pale 
yellow solution, mixed with hydrochloric oi* any other acid, suddenly 
becomes dark-coloured, and deposits a reddish yellow powder, which^ after 
being quickly washed, must be pressed between blotting paper frequently 
renewed, and then dried in vacuo over warm sand. The compound 
resembles chloroplatinate of ammonium contaminated with chloriridiate of 
ammonium. It is permanent in the dry state, but, when moist, is rapidly 
transformed into a red crystalline mass, having the same composition. 
This conversion often begins even during washing, or while the compound 
is undergoing desiccation either in vacuo or by heat — unless it has been 
previously pressed between paper — and is completed in a few dajrs. The 
reddish yellow compound is likewise converted into the 1-ed crystalline 
modification by continued boilinff with water, or by a trace of ammonia 
going off at the same time, and the water, when evaporated, deposits a 
reddish substance. Boiling nitric acid dissolves the reddish yellow com- 
pound with evolution of iodine, and converts it into palladious nitiate. 
(Fehling^ Ann. Pharm. 39^ 116.) 
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C* Ammonio*protoghloridb of Palladium.— a. With 2 At Am- 
monia — a. Anhffdrotu^-^lOO parts of the yellow compound C, 6, fi, absorb 
from 15*57 to 16*73 parts of drj gaseous ammonia. (Fehling.) 

/3. Hydrattd, — 1* 100 parts of the yellow compound C, b, /9, quickly 
absorb from 24*15 to 84*71 parts (1 At.) of moist ammoniacal-gas, the 
colour changing to white, and the absorption being complete in 24 hours. 
The red compound C, 6) a, absorbs moist ammonia rery slowly, but does 
not take up quite 1 At. of it, even in several weeks; its colour also 
changes only to dirty white. — 2. The solution of either the yellow or the 
red compound in aqueous ammonia, if evaporated with frequent addition 
of ammonia, yields white crystals, likewise consisting of 2NH',PdCl,H0. 
The white compound heated to 120^ gives off 1 At. ammonia and 1 At. 
water. The crystals are easily soluble in water, and acids added to the 
solution throw down, after a few minutes^ remarkably fine c^stals of the 
yellow compound C, 5, A (Fehling.) 

a. Anhydrwu. /3. Hydrattd, Fedlin^. 

2NH* 34-0 .... 27-71 2NIt*.... 34*0 .... 25-82 .... 25*77 

PdCl 88*7 ... 72*29 PdCl ... 88 7 .... 67*35 .... 

HO 90 .... 6-83 .... 

2NH»,PdCl .... 122-7 .... 10000 +Aq 131*7 .... 100*00 



h. With 1 At. Ammonia. — a. Red. — Discovered by Vauquelin. — 
1. Obtained in the course of Vauquelin's treatment of platinum ore 
(p. 257, No. 1 4). — 2. A moderately concentrated solution of protochloride 
of palladium forms the same red precipitate with a slight excess of 
ammonia. (Vauquelin, Fehling.) — Soft, rose-coloured scales. (Vauquelin.) 
When beated to 100° in the moist state, it is for the most part con verted 
into the following yellow compound /3; in the dry state, on the contrary, 
it retains its colour at 180°, but at 2 OC, turns yellow, without loss of 
weight, assuming, however, a paler colour than it does when water is pre- * 
sent. (Fehling.) At a higher temperature, it fuses, giving off sal- 
ammoniac and chlorine [or perhaps hydrochloric acid and nitrogen gas], 
and leaves from 40 to 42 per cent, of metal. (Vauquelin.) Insoluble in 
cold water. (Fischer, Fehling.) Dissolves in boiling water, undergoing 
decomposition, and leaving a small brown l*esidue. This residue contains 
64*18 per cent, of palladium and 14*85 per cent, of chlorine; if the 
deficient 20*97 per cent, be reckoned as ammonia, the residue must be 
supposed to consist of Pd'Cl,dNH*; but the analysis was made with too 
small a quantity to render it worthy of much reliance. The aqueous 
decoction, on cooling, deposits the following yellow compound — which 
may likewise be precipitated by hydrochloric or nitric acid — and retains 
sal-ammoniac in solution. (Fehling.) It dissolves in water containing 
hydrochloric acid, slowly in the cold, quickly when heated, and forms a 
solution of chloropalladiate of ammonium. (Vauquelin.) It dissolves 
easily in rather concentrated hydrochloric or nitric acid, forming a brown 
solution . (Fischer.) From the nitric acid solution, ammonia re-precipitates 
the red crystals; and the nitric acid solution, when evaporated to dryness^ 
leaves a brown red residue^ easily soluble in water, and probably consisting 
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of a mixture of palladious nitrate and ammoniaoal salt. (Fehling.) It 
dissolves in ammonia only after continued boiling; acids added to the 
solution throw down the yellow compound. (Fischer, Fehling, Ann. 
Fkarm, 39, 110.) 

/3. YeUaw. — First obtained by Fischer. — 1. Formed by supersaturatiog 
aqueous protochloride of palladium with a quantity of ammonia snfficieiit 
to redissolve the precipitate, and evaporating — or, better, by treating the 
solution with a sufficient quantity of hydrochloric acid to precipitate the 
compound. The same treatment may likewise be adopted with the 
solution of the red compound or of ohloropailadite of ammonium. (Fischer.) 
Berzelius likewise supersaturates the aqueous solution of protochloride of 
palladium with ammonia, and evaporates the solution, which is yellow at 
first, but afterwards becomes colourless, to dryness; on digesting the 
residue in water, the yellow compound remains undissolved. When the 
red compound is prepared by (2), and the liquid filtered from it is mixed 
with hydrochloric or nitric acid, a precipitate of the yellow compound is 
likewise formed. (Fehling.) — 2. The red compound is converted into the 
yelloW|by heat (Fehling, p. 351); also by olution in ammonia and re-pre- 
cipitation by hydrochloric acid. (Fischer.) 

Yellow powder, consisting of fine needles (Fischer); yellow crystalline 
(Fehling) ; liffht lemon-yellow crystalline powder (Lampadius) ; yellowish 
green (Berzelius). 

When heated in a retort, it first gives off ammonia, then hydrochloric 
acid and nitrogen eas, and, finally, sal-ammoniac ; while 50 per cent, of 
palladium remains behind. (Berzelius.) The salt, when thus treated, first 
turns green, and then yields grey metallic palladium. (Lampadius.) 
Insoluble in water; sparingly soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, and 
only when heated; dissolves easily in cold ammonia. (Fischer, Sehv, 
51, 201.) On boiling the compound with water; and then leaving it to 
cool for peveral hours till its temperature falls to 1 6% one part of it remains 
dissolved in 382 parts of water. (Lampadius.) Dissolves in nitric acid, 
and forms a brown solution, which behaves like the nitric acid solution of 
the rod compound. Dissolves in ammonia much more easily than the red 
compound, and is again precipitated yellow by acids. (Fehling.) 

Fehling. Berzelias. Lunpadiiu. 

Bed or yellow Compotmd, Red. Yellow. Tellow, Vellow, 

N 140 .... 13-24 12-26 .... 13-12 

3H 3-0 .... 2-84 2-83 .... 322 

Pd 53-3 .... 50-43 50-.^l .... 50*35 .... 50-00 .... 50-27 

CI 35-4 ... 33-49 32-55 .... 32*83 

NH',PdCl .... 105-7 .... 100-00 9815 .... 9952 

D. Chloropalladite op Ammonium. — First obtained by Wollaston. 
— -1. A solution of palladious oxide in hydrochloric acid is mixed with sal- 
ammoniac, and evaporated to the crystallizing point. (Wollaston.) The 
solution must contain an excess of acid; otherwise, nothing but a mixture 
of sal-ammoniac and chloride of palladium will be obtained. (Fischer.)— 
2. The red variety of ammonio-protochloride of palladium is dissolved ia 
hydrochloric acid, and the liquid evaporated. (Fischer.) The wash-water 
of the ammonio-protochloride of palladium obtained by the process 
described in No. 14, p. 257, often yields these crystals on evaporation. 
(Vauquelin.) Yellowish green, four-sided, and, according to Vauquelio, 
six-sided prisms and needles, exhibiting a peculiar play of colouri. 
AVollaston.) Dissolves easily in water, forming a dark red, or, acoordinjf 
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to Fifloher, a yeUowiah brown solution. Insolable in strong aloobol 
(Wolkston, A, GeM. 5, 186), bnt sUgbtly soluble in tbat wbicb contains 
water. (Fiscber.) 

E. Chioropalladiate op Ammonivm. — Formed by mixing tbe 
solution of palladium in aqna-regia witb sal-ammoniao, and evaporating 
at a gentle heat. Tbe substance which remains is similar to the cor- 
responding potassium oompound, and like that substance, sparingly soluble 
in water. (Berzelius.) 

F. Nitrate op Palladious Oxide and Ammonia. — When palladious 
nitrate is evaporated to dryness, and the residue boiled with excess of 
ammonia, the basic compound a separates out, while the neutral compound 
b remuns in solution. 

a. Dark brown powder, exhibiting the metallic lustre. Dissolves 
easily in hydrochloric acid, and leaves crystals of ammonio-protochloride 
of palladium on evaporation. Dissolves in hot, but not in cold nitric acid. 
Insoluble in water, and also in ammonia, even at a boiling heat. (Fischer.) 

b. May also be obtained by adding ammonia to an acid solution of 
palladious nitrate, till the precipitate is redissolved, and evaporating the 
greenish brown solution (colourless, according to Berzelius) to the 
crystallizing point. Crystals of nitrate of ammonia mix with the product, 
their quantity being larger in proportion to the excess of acid in the 
original solution ; but they are easily separated, in consequence of their 
deliquescence and easy solubility in water. Transparent and colourless, 
shining, four-sided prisms and laminae. (Fischer.) When the solution is 
evaporated to dryness, the compound remains in pearly scales. (Berzelius.) 
When heated, it fuses and detonates slightly, with emission of liffht. 
Decomposed by hydrochloric acid, which soon separates from it the yeUow 
ammonio-protochforide of pidladium (p. 351). Easily soluble in water. 
With nitric acid it forms a clear yellow solution. Dissolves easily in 
ammonia^ forming a colourless solution. Insoluble in alcohoL (Fischer.) 



Palladixtm Ain> Potassium. 

A. Sulphate op Palladious Oxide and Potasb. — Palladium, like 
rhodium, dissolves in fused bisulphate of potash. (Berzelius.) 

B. loDOPALLADiTE OP PoTASSiUM. — The Wine-red solution of prot- 
iodide of palladium in aqueous iodide of potassium, yields, on evaporation, 
blackish grey, deliquescent cubes. (Lassnigne, J. Chim, mid. 11, 61.) 

C. Bromopalladite op Potassium. — The mixed solution of proto- 
bromide of palladium and bromide of potassium, yields, on evaporation, 
dark brown needles, which are permanent in the air, and form a dark 
brown solution in water. (BonsdorfiT, Pogg. 19, 347.) 

D. Chloropalladite op Potassium. — 1. Formed by dissolving 
palladium in hydrochloric acid mixed with nitre. (Wollaston.) — 2. By 
mixing a solution of palladium in aqna-regia, freed by evaporation from 
excess of acid, with chloride of potassium. If the solutions are strong, the 
salt is immediately precipitated in golden-yellow needles; if they are more 
dilute, it crystallizes on evaporation. (Berzelius.) Four-sided prisms, 
which appear red when viewed by light transmitted along the axis, but 

vol. VI. 2 A 
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lighfr^green in all other direotipns. (WoUaaion.) Their ezTstalline form 
is the same as that of the oorresponding platinam-aalt (p. 333). The 
prisms are greenish brown, and exhibit no appearance of dichroism. 
When heated, they fuse, with some loss of chlorine; and on cooling, 
solidify iit orystals, having the same form ai|d oolonr^ bat leaving a certain 
quantity of palladium when dissolved in water< They cannot be com- 
pletely separated from meohanically adhering water by heat, became s 
portion of the hydrochloric acid goes off with the water, and palladions 
oxide is consequently set free. (Berzelins.) When the compound is heated 
to redness, the palladium remains, in scales united in spongy masses, 
together with chloride of potassium. (Biewend.) Sulphurous acid or 
alcohol reduces the palladium at a boiling heat. (Berzelius.) The colour- 
less solution of the salt in ammonia yields, on evaporation, colourlesB 
needles, mixed with a yellow powder, into which also the entire mass 
is converted when evaporated by beat. This yellow powder, in addition 
to ammonia and chlorine, contains 57 '5 per cent, of palladium. 
(Berzelius.) The salt dissolves easily, and with a dark red colour, in 
water, but not in alcohol. (Wollaston.) It dissolves even in spirit oi 
sp. gr. 0*84, but very sparingly in absolute alcohol, by which indeed it is 
precipitated from a solution saturated while hot, in golden-yellow shining 
lamins9. From the solution in hydrated alcohol the metal is precipitated 
on boiling. (Berzelius.) 

CryttattiMed, Bendiiu. 

KCl 74-6 .... 45-68 45-89 

Pd 53-3 .... 32-64 32*69 

CI 35-4 .... 21-68 21-42 

KCl,PdCl 163-3 .... 100-00 100*00 

According to Thomson, it contains 26*4 potash, 35*2 palladioas ozide^ 
85*61 hydrochloric acid, and 2*79 water. 

£. Chloropalladiatb of PoTAS8iirM.-*-When a solution of chloro- 
palladite of potassium in aqua-regia is evaporated, nitric oxide is given 
off, and this compound separates in small regular octohedrons, which are 
vermilion -coloured when very small, but brown-red when somewhat 
larger. Chloropalladiate of potassium, when heated, fuses, gives off 
chlorine, and is converted into chloropalladite of potassium. Aqueous 
ammonia decomposes it, with evolution of nitrogen, and likewise converts 
it into chloropalladite of potassium. When boiled with alcohol, which 
has no action upon it in the cold, it is decomposed, with evolution of 
ethereal vapours. When boiled with water, it ^ives off chlorine, and 
deposits hydrated palladic oxide, the liquid retaining free hydrochloric 
acid; by longer boiling, it is completely reduced to chloropalladite of 
potassium. In a stoppered bottle, however, it dissolves in boiling water, 
forming a dark-ooloured solution, from which it separates out on cooling, 
the separation being attended with partial decolorization of the liquid, 
which still retains chloropalladite of potassium and free chlorine. In cold 
water, it dissolves with difficulty, forming a yellow solution, which contains 
a small portion of undecomposed salt, but mainly consists of chloropalladite 
of potassium and free chlorine. The chloropalladiate dissolves without 
decomposition in dilute hydrochloric acid, and is left unaltered when the 
liquid is evaporated. It is insoluble in water containing sal-ammoniac, 
chloride of potassium, or common salt, and likewise in alcohol. (Berxelius.) 

F. Fluopalladite of PoTAssiUM.<«i*Precipitated on mixing palladioas 
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nitrate with fluoride of potassiom. Light yellow^ sparinglj solnble in 
water. (Benelios.) 

IT G. NiTRiTB OF Palladiottb Oxide akd Potash. — Formed by 
adding nitrite of potash to a solution of protochloride of palladium, till the 
brown colour changes to yellow, and evaporating the liquid to dryness* 
Forms yellow prismatic crystals. (Fischer.) IT 



Palladium and Sodium. 

A. Chloropalladite of SoDiUM.^Red, deliquescent, soluble in 
alcohol. (Wollaston.) 

B. Fluopalladite op Sodium. — Similar to the potassium-salt. 

f C. Nitrite of Palladious Oxide and Soda. — Fibrous salt, 
obtained in a similar manner to the corresponding potassium-compound. 
(Fischer.) ^ 



Palladium and Barium. 

A. Allot of Palladium and Barium. — The two metals unite before 
the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. Silyer-white; becomes corered with oxide 
in the course of 24 hours. (Clarke, OUb. 62, 873.) 

B. Bromopalladite of Barium. — ^Dark brown needles, permanent 
in the air, and forming a dark brown solution in water. (Bonsdorff.) 

C. Chloropalladite of Barium. — A solution of palladium in aqua- 
regia is mixed with chloride of barium and evaporated to dryness, to driye 
off the excess of acid — ^the residue dissolved in water— and the solution 
left' to evaporate under a bell-jar, in a vessel standing over oil of vitriol. 
Brown, effloresced radiating, crystals and dendrites, easily soluble both in 
water and in alcohoL (Boi^orff.) 

Palladium and Calcium. 

A. PaUadite of Lime? — HydrocUorate of palladious oxide saturated 
with lime-water, and filtered in the dark, yields, on exposure to sunshine, 
a precfpitate containing lime. (Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dbbereiner.) 

B. Chloropalladite of Calcium. — Light brown, deliquescent prisms, 
soluble in alcohoL (Bonsdorff.) 



Palladium and Magnesium. 

Chloropalladite of MAONBsiuM.-^Brown needles, which deliquesce 
in rather damp air, and are soluble in alcohol. (Bonsdorff.) 

2a2 
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Palladium and Makgakbsb* 

A. Brokopalladitb of MANGAKE8B.*->Dark brown needles, per- 
manent in the air, and forming with water a solution of the same ooloor. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

B. Chloropalladitb op Manoanssb. — ^Brown-black cabes, per- 
manent in the air, or rhombohedrons, nearly approaching to the cabioal 
form; soluble in water and alcohoL (Bonsdora.) 



Palladium and Absbnio. 

A. Arsenidb of Palladium.— -Combination between these metals is 
attended with evolution of heat. (Fischer.) The alloy is brittle and 
fusible. (Cheneyiz.) 

B. Arsbniatb of Palladious Oxide. — Neutral nitrate of palladions 
oxide forms a light yellow precipitate with alkaline arseniates. (Berselioa.) 



Palladium and Antimony. 

Antimonidb of Palladium. — These two metals form a brittle alloy, 
the combination being attended with erolution of light and heit, 
(Fischer.) 

Palladium and Bismuth. 

Allot. — ^Fonned of equal portions of the two metals. Orey, brittle, 
nearly as hard as steel; sp. gr. 12-587. (Chenevix.) 



Palladium and Zinc. 

A. Allot. — These two metals form a brittle alloy, the combination 
being attended with evolution of light and heat (Fischer.) 

B. Bromopalladitb of Zino. — Dark brown compound, which forms 
with water a solution of the same colour. (BonsdorjQT.) 

G. Chloropalladitb of Zinc. — Very deliquescent needles, of a 
chestnut-brown colour, and united in radiated masses. (Bonsdorff.) 



Palladium and Cadmium. 

Cbloropalladitb of Cadmium.— 'Light brown, delicate needles, per- 
manent in the air. 

Palladium and Tin. 
ALLOT.<-^Combination takes place with eTolution of light and beat. 
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(Fiaeber.) In equal parta: Greyish white, softer than bar-iroiif raj 
brittle; fraotore fine-grained; sp. gr. 8*175. (Gheneyiz.) 

Palladium and Lbaq, 

Allot. •-*Combinatiou between these metals is attended with evolution 
of light and heat. (Fischer.) Grey^ rerj hard and brittle; fracture fin^ 
grained; sp. gr. 12*0. (Cheneviz.) 

Palladium and Iron. 

A. Allot.— Brittle. 

B. Cabbidb of Palladium and Iron. — 1 part of paUadium form% 
with 100 parts of steel, an alloy which is well adapted for cutting 
instruments requiring a perfectly smooth edge. (Faraday & Stodart) 



Palladium and Nickbl. 

A. Allot.— The two metals unite before the ozy-hydrogen blow* 
pipe. The alloy has a remarkably strong lustre, and is very extensible. 
(Clarke, GUb. 62, 359.) 

B. Chlobopalladite of Nickel. — Greenish brown rhombohedrons, 
or perhaps yery slightly inclined prisms; permanent in rather dry air. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

Palladium and Coppeb. 

Allot.— Combination takes place without evolution of light and heat. 
(Fischer.^ 4 parts of copper with 1 part of palladium form a white, 
ductile alloy. (Cook.) Equal parts of the two metals form a yellowish 
grey, brittle alloy, harder than bar-iron, and of specific gravity 10*392. 
(Cheneriz.) Equal volumes of the two metals heated together before the 
ozy-hydrogen blowpipe form a pale-coloured alloy, which takes a very 
high polish, is easily attacked by the file, and fuses with tolerable fiMility. 

Palladium and Mebcurt. 

Amalgam of Palladium. — By decomposing the aqueous solution of 
a palladium-salt with ezcess of mercurv, affitatin^ the two together for a 
considerable time, a soft amalgam is obtained. (Wollaston.) If the 
palladium-salt is in ezcess, the amalgam takes the form of a grey powder, 
which contains 2 At. palladium to 1 At. mercury, and does not give up 
ita mercury at a red heat, but only when heated to whiteness. (Berzelius.) 



Palladium and Silver. 

Allot. — Combination between these two metals is not attended with 
evolution of light and heat. (Fischer.) The alloy formed of equal ^ei^hts 
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of the two is grey, harder than silver^ softer than iron, and has a specific 
grayity of 11*29. (Cheneyix.) 

PaLLADHTM AlTD OoLD» 

Allot of Gk>LD and Palladiitm. — The two metals oombine vllhoat 
evolution of light and heat. (Fischer.) — a. 1 pt. of palladiam to 1 pt of 
gold : Grey, as hard as bar-iron, but less ductile than either of the oom* 
ponent metals; fracture coarse-grained; sp. gr. 11*079. (GheneTix.) — 
b. 1 pt. palladium to 4 pts. gold: White, hard, ductile. (Cock.) — c. 1 pi 
palladium to 6 pts. gold : Nearly white. (WoUaston.) 

B. Allot of Gold, Silver, and Palladium. — The Oro pudre 
(impure gold) from Porpez in South America consists of grains of gold, 
with numerous edges, and of an impure gold colour; they fuse before the 
blowpipe, without imparting any colour to borax, and are malleable alter 
cooling. (Berzelius, Po^^. 35, 514.) 

Berzeliiift. 

Ag 4-17 

Pd : 9-85 - 

Au 85-98 



100-00 



Palladium and Platinum. 



Allot. — Equal weights of the two metals unite somewhat below the 
melting point of palladium, and form a grey alloy, having the hardness 
of bar-iron, and a specific gravity of 15*141; it is less ductile than the 
alloy of gold and palladjium« (Gheneviz.) 



Chapter XLI. 



RHODIUM. 



Besides the Memoirs tiled on p. 252 : 

Wollaston. Phil. Trans, 1804, 419; abo QHb, 5, 175. 

Vauquelin. Ann. ChiM. 88, 167; also Schw. 12, 265. 

ierzelius. Ann. PHU. 3, 252; also Schw. 22, 317. Fogg. 13. 437. 



History. Discovered by WoUaston in 1804; examined principally by 
Berzelius. 

Sources, In the platinum ore of South America, Domingo, and the 
Ural (p. 254); in the Peruvian ore, according to Wollaston^ it amounts 
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PnparcMim. Aooordiug to Wollaston (pp. 259, 257| No. 10); 
according to Vauquelin (p. 257, aa far as No. 16); according to Berzeliiis 
(pp. 260^ 361, No8. 9 and 17> and p. 265, No. 17—20). 

Properties, Specific gravity^ eomewhat above 11*00. (Wollaston.) 
According to Vauquelin^ it is a grey powder, which does not fuse upon 
charcoal ignited in a stream of oxygen gas, but becomes soml^what 
coherent, silver-white, and brittle. According to Faraday k. Stodart 
{Ann, Chim, Phys. 21, 68) it fuses imperfectly in the forge-fire. 
According to Cloud, it fuses before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe into a 
steel-grey, hard, brittle globule, having a density of 11*2. According to 
Clarke (Ann. Phil, \1, 424), rhodic oxide and chloride of rhodium ignited 
in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe fiame, yield a silver-coloured, perfectly 
malleable globule^ combustion taking place at the same time^ accompanied 
by a green light, and part of the metal volatilizing. In former trials 
Clarke obtained only a partially malleable bead. 



Compounde of Rhodium, 

Rhodium and Oxygen. 
A. Protoxide of Rhodium, or Rhodioub Oxid£. RO. 

Formed by igniting the metal in contact with air. Under these cir- 
cumstances, 100 parts of rhodium quickly increase, by conversion into 
protoxide, to 115'd parts; then slowly, if the ignition be continued, to 
118'07 parts, a black powder being formed, consisting of SRO^R'O^ 
(Berzelius.) 

Black powder^ which does not acquire the metallic lustre by pressure. 

R 52 .... 86-67 

8 .... 13-33 

RO 60 Z 10000 

(RO = 651-387 + 100 = 751-387. Benelias.) 

Reduced by very strong ignition, but oxidates again at a lower tem- 
perature. When heated with sugar, it is reduced with slight detonation, 
but oxidates again, if quickly removed from the fire. (Berzelius.) 

B. Rhodioso-rhodic Oxide. 

a. 3R0,R*0'. — The powder obtained by continued ignition of pul- 
verulent rhodium in contact with the air. (Berzelius.) 

h, 2R0,R*0'. — By decomposing |-chloride of rhodium with boiling 
potash, a gelatinous, yellowish brown- grey hydrate is obtained, which 
must be composed of 2R0,R*0', but contains likewise a small quantity of 
potash. It is but slightly altered by cold hydrochloric acid, which colours 
it yellow; but the same acid, at a boiling heat, turns it red, and converts it 
into sesquichloride of rhodium, which dissolves, and protochloride, which 
for the most part remains undissolved. The hydrate dissolves in excess 
of potash, forming a yellow solution. 

c. 2RO,3R*0'? — When a mixture of chlororhodiate of potassium and* 
excess of carbonate of soda is heated not quite to redness, a gas is evolved 
containing 1 volume of oxjgen and from 21 to 26 volumes of carbonic 
acid. (Berzelius.) Supposing now that the real proportion by Tolume of 
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the carbonic acid to the oxygen is 24 : 1, the proportion in atoms will be 
12:1 (inaamuoh as carbonic acid gas is monatomic, and oxygen bi-atomic); 
that is to say, 12 At. carbonic acid to 1 At oxygen. Hence the reaction 
may perhaps be expressed by the following equation: 

4R«Cl» + 12CNaO,CO«) = 12NaCl + 2RO,3R»0»+12CO«+0. 

C. Sesquioxide of Rhodium^ or Rhodic Oxide. RH)'. 

Metallic rhodium scarcely dissolres in any acid; aqna-regia diasolTes 
it when alloyed with bismuth, lead, copper, or platinum (not when com- 
bined with gold or silyer). (Wollaston.) It likewise dissolyes in fused 
bisulphate of potash (Berzelius), and in fused hydrate of phosphoric acid 
(Fischer). 

FrepatijiJtMm. — 1. Pulverulent rhodium is ignited in a silver crnoible 
with hydrate of potash and a small quantity of nitre, whereupon it takes 
fire, detonates slightly, and swells up to a (urk brown mass of rhodiate of 
potash. This product, after cooling, is well washed with water, which 
extracts the greater part of the potash and nitre, and the undissolved 
portion is digeisted with hydrochloric acid, which, being acted upon by the 
residual nitric acid, gives off a certain portion of chlorine: in this manner 
the hydrated oxide is obtained. Continued washing with water may be 
substituted for the digestion with hydrochloric acid. — 2. The aqueous 
solution of chlororhodiate of potassium or sodium is mixed with excess of 
carbonate of potash or soda, and evaporated to dryness. The mixture, 
which is clear at first, gradually becomes gelatinous, by separation of 
hydrated oxide, the change spreading throughout the whole mass. The 
hydrate is washed upon a filter, and then dried and ignited. Sometimes 
a small portion of the oxide remains dissolved in the filtrate and imparts a 
greenish colour to it, and a small portion of alkali, not removwle by 
water, remains attached both to the hydrated and to the anhydrous oxide. 
Hydrated rhodic oxide prepared by either of these processes retains its 
water with great obstinacy, and requires an hour's ignition to render it 
anhydrous; no oxygen is disengaged by the ignition. (Berzelius.) 

This oxide is black. 

2R 104 81-25 

30 24 18-75 



R«0» 128 100-00 

(R80»= 2 . 651-387+300 = 1602-774. BcneUiM.) 

The anhydrous oxide and its hydrate are reduced by hydrogen gas, 
even at ordinary temperatures, the decomposition being accompanied by 
evolution of heat. 

GomhinaXvyM, — a. With Water. — Hydrate op Rhodic Oxide. — 
The preparation has been abeady described in treating of the anhydrous 
oxide. — Greenish grey or brown. According to a former statement of 
Berzelius, the hydrate obtained by the first method is resolved by heating 
with sulphuric acid into oxygen gas and sulphate of the protoxide. 

Benelius. 

2R 104 .... 75-91 78-60 

30 24 .... 17-52 15-36 

HO 9 .... 6-57 604 

RW,HO 137 .... 100-00 100-00^ 

The hydrate examined by BeneUns retained a small quantity of metaUic riiodiam. 
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b. With Aoids, fonning the Salts of Rhobic Oxidb^ or Bhodic 
Salts. — These salts are not easily obtained from the metal ; tbej may 
howeyer be formed: 1. By fusing the metal with bisulphate of potash, 
sulphnroQS acid being then gradually oYolved. — 2. By fusion with 
h^drated phosphoric acid. — 3. By dissolring an alloy of rhodium with 
bismuth, copper, lead, or platinum, in aqua-regia.— 4. By passing chlorine 
gas over a heated mixture of rhodium and chloride of potassium or sodium, 
and dissolying the resulting chlorine-salt in water. The anhydrous oxide 
is not soluble in any acid, but dissolves in melted bisulphate of potash. 
The hydrate prepared by the first method b insoluble in acids; that 
obtained by the second dissolves in acids, in conjunction with the potash 
which adheres to it, producing, however, not a red but a yellow solution. 
(Berzelins.) The acid solutions of rhodic oxide have, for the most part, 
a bright rose colour; their taste is purely astringent Hydrogen gas 
passed over the anhydrous salts gently heated reduces the rhodium to the 
metaUic state. (Berzelius.) The solutions treated with zinc, iron, copper, 
and meronry, yield metallic rhodium in the form of a black powder; silver 
does not produce this effect. (Wollaston.) Tin or the aqueous solution 
of the protochloride yields with strong solutions a brownish yellow pre- 
cipitate or a brown solution; with more dilute solutions, it produces a pure 
yellow precipitate, and with still more dilute solutions (1 pt. of rhodium 
to 1500 of liquid), merely a yellow colouring. (Fischer, Schw. 53, 117.) 
Protochloride of tin darkens the solution, and, after a while, precipitates 
the oxide in a state in which it is soluble in acids. (Berzelius.) Green 
vitriol throws down from hydrochlorate of rhodic oxide and ammonia, a 
yellow powder, very easily soluble in hydrochloric acid, but exerts no 
further action. (Fischer.) Hydrosulphuric acid produces— only in warm 
solutions, according to Berzelius, and only after some time, according to 
H. Rose— a brown precipitate, soluble in hydrochloric acid, provided the 
solution contains at least 1 part of rhodium in 2000 parts of liquid. 
(Fischer.) Hydrosulphate of ammonia^ after long standing, or on the 
application of heat, throws down brown sulphide of rhodium (Descotils), 
insoluble in excess of the precipitant (Berzelius.) Caustic ammonia^ or 
carbonate of ammonia, produces, after a while, a lemon-yellow precipitate 
of rhodiate of ammonia, which dissolves in hydrochloric acid, and forms a 
yellow solution. (Berzelius.) Potash precipitates, on evaporation, a 
yellowish brown jelly, consisting of hydrated rhodic oxide containing 
potash. A similar reaction is produced by carbonate of potash or soda, 
(Berzelius.) Lime-water added to hydrochlorate of rhodic oxide pro- 
duces, even in the dark, a pure red-brown precipitate of the hydrated 
oxide. (Fr. Weiss & Fr. Dobereiner, Ann. Pharm. 1 4, 2 1, and 253.) Iodide 
of potassium darkens the solution, and produces, after a while, a slight 
precipitate. (H. Rose.) No precipitates are produced by phosphate of 
soda, sal-ammoniac, chloride of potassium, chromate of potash, oxsdic add, 
cyanide of potassium, cyanide of mercury, ferrocyanide or ferricyanide 
of potassium, and gallic acid. 



Rhodium and Phosphorus. 

Phosphate of Rhodto Oxide, or Rhodic PH06PHATE.^-Fonned by 
boiling pulverulent rhodium with a strong solution of phosphoric acid, — or 
better, by fusing it with hydrated phosphoric acid, keeping the heat, how- 
ever, below redness. Microcosm io salt likewise exerts a solvent action, but 
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leM energetic The Bolation dilated with water is jeUow, &e eoncen- 
trate<^0olation brownish. Potash or soda added to the solation prodnoes 
DO precipitate, bat, alter continaed digestion, separates the nenttml 
rhodium-salt [hydrated oxide)] in the form of a jellj. A similar reacticm 
is prodnced by ammonia, which, howerer, likewise changes the yellow 
eolonr of the solation into green or blae, according to the ooncentratioii 
and the qaantity of free acid. The action is accelerated by a gentle heat : 
but if the heat DC immediately raised to the boiling point, the change of 
colour does not take place; wnen, however, the green colouring has onoe 
been produced, it is not destroyed by boiling. Nitric acid changes the 
blue or green colour of the mixtare to violet; hydrochloric also acts in a 
similar manner, but only when aided by gentle heat; at a higher tempeia* 
tare, the liquid regains its yellow colour. (Fischer, Pogg^ 18, 257.) 



Rhodium and Sulphur. 

A. PROTOSULPHIDE OF Rhodium. — 1. Rhodinm heated in sulphnr- 
tapour takes np the sulphur^ with incandescence. (Berzelins.)— 2. The 
sulphide is also formed by heating to whiteness a mixture of chlororhodlat^ 
of ammonia and an equal weight of sulphar. (Vauquelin.) — 3. By pre- 
cipitating aqueous chtororhodiate of sodium with hydrosulphuric acid. 
Washing the precipitate in boilin? water, and freeing it from water [and 
part of the sulphur)] by ignition in a stream of carbonic acid gas. 
(Fellenber/*, Pogg. 50, 63.) Fused, bluish white, metallic mass. When 
heated in the air, it fives off sulphurous acid, and throws out numerons 
rough ve^tations, tUl the metal is left behind in the form of a white, 
spongy, mable mass. (Vauquelin.) The sulphide prepared by the third 
method, when heated in a current of dry chlorine gas^ yields chloride of 
sulphur and protochloride of rhodium. (Fellenberg.) 

Yauqadin (2). Fellenberg (3). 

R 52 .... 76-4; .« 79-36 .... 7652 

S 16 .... 23-53 20-64 .... 2348 



RS 68 .... 100-00 100-00 .... 100*00 

B. Sesquisulphidb of Rhodium. — Chlororhodiate of sodium forms 
with hydrosulphate of ammonia, on the application of heat, a dark brown 
precipitate, which turns acid when exposed to the air, in the same manner 
as the similarly formed sulphide of platinum, though less quickly; it dis- 
solves completely in hydrosulphate of potash, partially in caustic potash, 
with separation of rhodium and formation of hyposnlphurous acid. 
(Berzelius.) Nitric acid dissolves it, and forms a brown solution. 
(Descotils.) 

C. Sulphate of Rhodious Oxide, or Rhodious Sulphate. — Formed 
by heating rhodic sulphate to redness; by gently heating sulphide of 
rhodium in contact with air; or by heating the hydrate of rhodic oxide 
with sulphuric acid. Black powder, insoluble in water and acids ; potash 
extracts from it the half of Its sulphuric acid. (Berzelius.) 

D. Sulphate of Rhodio Oxide, or Rhodic Sulphate. — Prepared by 
heating sesquisulphide of rhodium with fuming nitric acid, evaporating 
the liquid, and decanting it from the separated powder. Part of it remains 
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dissolved in the decanted nitric acid, and imparts to it a jellowish brown 
colour. Black-brown powder^ which absorbs moisture from the air, and 
turns red ; it dissoWes easily in water. The reddish yellow or dark red 
solution yields, on evaporation, not a powder, but a brown syrup ; and if 
the heat be continued, this residue swells up to a spongy mass, which 
dissolves very slowly but completely in water, deliquesces more dnickly 
in the air, and, when more strongly heated, gives on sulphuric acid and 
oxygen gas, and is converted into the preceding salt C. (BerBclius.) If the 
aqueous solution be precipitated by chloride of barium, the filtrate contains 
sesquichloride of rhodium. The precipitated sulphate of baryta appears 
brownish yellow, from admixture of a large quantity of rhodic oxide, the 
greater pwrt of which may, however, be extracted by boiling hydrochloric 
acid. 

Rhodium and Ghlorinb. 

A. Protochloridb of Rhodium. — 1. Formed by decomposing 
j-chloride of rhodium with boiling potash, and heating the brownish 
grey precipitate of rhodioso-rhodic oxide with hydrochloric acid, which 
forms a red solution of sesquichloride of rhodium and leaves the proto* 
chloride undissolved. (Berzelius.) — 2. When dry chlorine gas is passed over 
heated protosulphide of rhodium, 100 parts of protosulphide yield 128*4 
parts of protochloride. (Fellenberg.) — By (1): Greyish red or dingy 
violet powder which bakes together in drying. (Berzelius.) — By (2) : Of 
a fine rose-red colour. (Fellenberg.) — Sustains a gentle heat without 
decomposition, but when heated in hydrogen gas, it is resolved into 
hydrochloric acid and 60 per cent, of rhodium. (Berzelius.) The metal 
thus reduced has a pure white colour. (Fellenberg.) — Chloride of rhodium 
is not altered by continued heating in a stream of chlorine ffas. It like- 
wise resists the action of caustic potash or carbonate of potash at a 
boiling heat, and is insoluble in water, hydrochloric aoid, and nitric acid. 
(Fellenberg.) 

BeneUos (1). Fellenberg (2). 

R ■ 62-0 .... 59-50 60 .... 5949 

a 35-5 .... 40-50 40 .... 40-51 

Ra 87*4 .... 100-00 ZZ 100 Z 100-00 

B. FivE-FOUBTHB Ghloridb OF Rhopjum. — To form this compound, 
finely divided rhodium, as obtained by redi^ping chlororhodiate of potas- 
sium or sodium with hydrogen gas, is gently ignited, and chlorine passed 
over it, till it ceases to increase in weight. The metal when thus treated, 
increases in bulk, and is converted into the J-chloride. At the same 
time, three sublimates, small in quantity, are formed, viz., (a), at the 
greatest distance from the heated part, a yellow substance which forms a 
yellow solution in water ; (^), in the middle, a dark red, non-crystalline 
sublimate of sesquichloride of rhodium ; and (7), nearest to the heated 
part, a thin, light grey deposit, insoluble in water and acids, and decom- 
posed by alkalis, with separatiot of brownish yellow hydrate of rhodic 
oxide. 100 parts of rhodium, by thus absorbing chlorine, increase by 
84*25 parts, including the three sublimates. 

Pale, rose-coloured powder, insoluble in water and hydrochloric acid, 
not affiscted by cold potash, but decomposed by boiling potash, with sepa* 
ration of gelatinous, yellowish brown-grey hydrate of rhodioeo-rhodic 
oxide. (Berzelius.) 
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4R 208 .... 54-03 54-27 

SCI 177 .... 45-97 45 73 

2RCI,RH:!1» 385 .... 100-00 lOO'OO 

G. Sb8<(uichi^rtde op Rhodium. — ^Formed by diasolviiiff chloioriio- 
diate of potaesiam in water — precipitatiDg the potash by hydroflaosilicic 
acid not in excess — filtering— evapoTating-^iseolvine the residue in water, 
which leayes behind a small quantity of silioo-flaoride of potassiom — and 
once more evaporating the solution, with addition of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, in order to drive off the obstinately adhering flaoride of 
silicinm. Black-brown^ non-crystalline. — Sustains a strong heat before 
it gives off its chlorine, and by a stronger heat, is immediately resolved 
into chlorine gas and metallic rhodium. When exposed to the air, it 
gradually softens and deliquesces. (Berzelios.) 

2B 104-0 49-48 

3C1 106-2 50-52 



R2C1» 210-2 100-00 

Aqtieofu Sesquichloride of lUtodium^ or HydroMorate of Rhodic 
Oxide. — Sesquichloride of rhodium dissolves in water, forming a rose- 
coloured solution which does not yield crystals on evaporation. (Wollas- 
ton, Berzelius.) The solution in aqueous hydrochloric acid is yellow, 
and does not recover its red-colour till the excess of aoid has been 
expelled by evaporation. (Berzelius.) — The salt likewise dissolves in 
alcohol^ forming a rose-coloured solution. (Wollaston.) 

Rhodiitm and Nitrogen. 

A. Nttbate of Rhodic Oxide, or Rhodic Nitrate.— -The solution 
of the hydrated sesquioxide in nitric acid, is red, not ciystallizable, and is 
precipitated by copper and mercury, but not by silver. (Wollaston.) By 
treating with nitric acid the hydrated oxide containing potash, obtuned 
by the second method (p. 360), a solution is obtained which has a pure 
yellow colour, and dries up to a yellow syrup. (Berzelius.) 

B. Rhodiatb op Ammonia. — Aqueous chlororhodiate of sodium 
supersaturated with ammonia, gives no precipitate at first, but assumes 
a paler red colour, then turns yellow, and afterwards deposits lemon-yel- 
low hydrated rhodiate of ammonia, which dries up to a powder of a 
paler yellow colour. This, when heated in a retort, gives off water and 
nitrogen without any noise, and leaves metallic rhodium. It readily 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid, forming a lemon-yellow solution, which 
retains its colour unaltered during evaporation, and does not turn red till 
it dries up. (Berzelius.) 

C. Ammonio-sesquiehloride of Bhodium ? — The aqueous solution of 
the following compound D, deposits a greyish yellow powder on the 
addition of ammonia. Part of the product, however^ renuuns dissolved 
in the excess of ammonia, and is obtained by evaporating the filtered 
liquid to dryness and digesting the residue with a small quantity of 
water. The greyish yellow powder gives off sal-ammoniac vapour when 
heated, and is slightly spjifble in water. (Yauquelin.)*— 2. When rhodiate 
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of ammonia kas been precipitated by ammonia from the eolation of 
ehlororhodiate of sodinm, the yellow liqaid decanted from it, deposits, on 
eooUng, a yellow salt, which is for the most part insoluble m water. 
This salt, if heated in a retort, after beinff washed and dried, giyes 
off nitrogen gas, water, hydrochloric acic^ sal-ammoniac, and metal. 
(Benelins.) 

D. Chlorobhodiatb of AxMONinic. — FrqKtraHan (p. 257, No. 15). 
To purify it farther, the salt, which is insolable in alcohol of 36^ Bm. 
may be dissolved in water, which will leare behind a yellow powder, 
apparently containing platinum, lead, and iron ; the solution is then to 
be evaporated to drfuess, and the pulverized residue repeatedly exhausted 
with alcohol, first of 86° and then of 40° Bm., which extracts the excess 
of sal-ammoniac. The residue is redissolved in water and crystallized. 
( Vauquelin.) — Long, blackish red, very brilliant, four-sided prisms, which 
exhibit a garnet colour by transmitted light, yield a fine re<i powder, and 
when heated, leave 031 rhodium. (Vauquelin. Ann. Chim. 93, 204.) 
Without the purification just described, Vauquelin formerly obtained 
ruby-coloured, very brilliant, six-sided laminn, which, when heated, left 
from 0-28 to 0*29 of metal. The salt dissolves readily in water, forming 
a red solution ; bichloride of platinum added to the solution throws down 
chloroplatinate of ammonium, while hydrochlorate of rhodic oxide remains 
in solution. It is insoluble in alcohol. (Wollaston.) 

CryBiaXlized. Vaaqudin. 

2NH^a 106-8 .... 31-89 

2R 1040 .... 31-04 31 

3C1 106-2 .... 31-70 

2H0 180 .... 5-37 

2NH^C1,R*C1* + 2Aq. ^,,„ 3350 .... 10000 



Rhodium and Potassium. 

A. Rhodioso-rhodiatb 09 Potash. — The hydrate of 2R0,R'0' dis- 
solves in excess of potash, forming a yellow solution, from which it may 
be precipitated by hydrochloric acid. (Berzelius.) 



B. Rhodiatb of Potash. — a. The mass obtained by igniting rhodiam- 
dost in a silver crucible with hydrate of potash and a small quantity of 
nitre, leaves, when washed with cold water, a liffht, flea-brown powder 
containing from 15 to 16 per cent, of potash, which may be dissolved out 
by nitric or sulphuric acid. (Berzelius.) — The hydrated oxide precipitated 
by potash from a solution of ehlororhodiate of sodium dissolves in excess 
of the potash, forming a yellow solution. (Descotils, A. GM. 6, 431.) 

C. Sulphorhodiate of Potassium. — Sesquisulphide of rhodium 
obtained by precipitation with hydrosulphuric acid, dissolves in aqueous 
sulphide of potassium. (Berzelius.) 

D. Sulphatb of Rhodic Oxide and Potash. — An aqueous mixtore 
of ehlororhodiate of potassium and sulphurous acid, left to itself for a 
while, deposits a powder, which is yellowish white at first, but white after 
washing and drying, and contains K0,S0*-|-R»0',3S0'. — This powder, 
when distilled, gives off sulphurous acid and oxygen gas, and leaves 
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34*7 per oent. of rhodio oxide mixed wiih solphate of potash ; wheii 
ignited in hydrogen gus, it yields 28 per oent. of metal. It dissolTes 
Tery sparingly in> water, imparting a yellow ooloor, and somewhat more 
freely in salphnric acid, which it colours lemon-yellow ; when decomposed 
hy boiling potash, it yields a lemon-yellow hydrate of rhodic oxide. 
(Berzelius.)-— The rhodium deoxidized by this formation of sulphnrie aeid» 
is found in the liauid below. This liquid mixed with carbonate of soda 
and eyaporated, deposits a gelatinous, deep yellowish green hydrate of 
the protoxide, which dissolyes in nitric acid, with separation of metallic 
rhodium, and forms a yellowish green solution. The liquid filtered from 
the hydrated protoxide is pale green, but becomes red again when 
eyaporated with hydrochloric add. (Berzelius.) 

b. Metallic rhodium and rhodio oxide dissoiye slowly when fused with 
bisulphate of potash in a coyered crucible at a dull red heat, the action 
in the former case being attended with eyolution of sulphurous acid. 
The mass, when cold, may be mixed with oil of yitriol and fused again. 
The fused mass, if it contains but little rhodio oxide, is red and trans- 
parent; but a larger quantity renders it black and opaque; when solidified, 
it is light or dark yellow, or sometimes rose-coloured. It dissolyes slowly 
in cold water, quickly in boiling water, forming yellow solutions. The 
solution is imperfectly precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen and by 
alkalis ; and on mixing it with excess of carbonate of potash or soda^ 
eyaporating to dryness, igniting the residue in a platinum crucible, and 
exhausting, first with water, and afterwards with hydrochloric acid, the 
whole of the oxide remains undissolyed. (Berzelius.) 

E. Chlororhodiatb of Potassium. — 1. Finely pulyerized rhodium 
intimately mixed with an equal weight of chloride of potassium, and 
heated to dull redness in a glass tube through which chlorine gas is 
passed for two hours, till it is no longer absorbed, forms a closely aggre- 
gated, red-black mass. This substance is dissolved in water — ^the solution 
filtered to separate the rhodium which still remains metaUic — ^then mixed 
with alcohol — and the resulting red precipitate washed with alcohol of 
specific gravity 0*840, to dissolve out all the free chloride of potassium. 
The alcoholic solution remains red, and, on evaporation, deposits the 
greater part of the rhodium in the metallic state. (Berzelius.)^If the 
solution containing platinum and rhodium, obtained in the analysis of 
platinum ore (p. 257, No. 10,) be mixed with excess of chloride of potas- 
sium instead of common salt, and the liquid decanted from the precipi- 
tated chloroplatinate of potassium be left to evaporate freely, the remain- 
der of the chloroplatinate of potassium separates out first, and afterwards 
the chlororhodiate. (Berzelius.) 

Dark red, rectangular prisms, with four-sided summits. They do not 
give off their water of crystallization till heated above 100^. (Berzelius.) 

BeRellns. 
41-54 
28-98 
29-48 

-T 





DHed. 




2KC1 


149-2 


.... 41-51 


2R 


104-0 


.... 28-94 


8Cl 


106*2 


.... 29-55 



2KC1,R2C1» 359-4 .... 10000 10000 

Gyttallized. Bemlius. 

2KC1 149-2 .... 39-63 

R»C1» 210-2 .... 55-70 

2H0 18-0 .... 4-77 4-88 



2KCl,R2Cl» + 2Aq 377'4 .... 10000 
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When cUororHodiaie of ammoninm is mixed with an excess of potash, 
ammonia is evolved, and a roae-eoloured precipitate is formed, which 
gradually disappears again, especially on the application of heat, while 
the li4iaid acquires a greenish yellow colour, and on exposure to the air, 
deposits greyish yellow crystals insoluble in alcohol. If the excess- of 
potash be removed from the liquid by hydrochloric acid, yellowish white 
flakes are deposited, slightly soluble in water. 



Rhodium and Sodium. 

A. Rhodiate of Soda. — Aqueous caustic so4a dissolves rhodio oxide 
with a yellow colour. (Descotils.) 

B. Chlororhodiate op Sodium.— -Preparation. 1. Similar to the 
first method for the potassium-salt, 1 part of rhodium, however, requiring 
2 parts of chloride of sodium. (Berzelius.)-— 2. In the analysis of plafinum 
ore (p. 257, No. 10). (Wollaston.) — Crystallizes combined with water, in 
rhombic prisms whose acute dihedral ansles measure 76® (Wollaston); in 
ootohedrons. (Descotils.) The crystals have a fine red colour and taste 
like common salt. In dry air, they effloresce and are converted into a 
peach-blossom-coloured powder, and fuse in their water of crystallisation 
when heated. (Descotils. J. GM. 6, 430.) They then give ofl* 30 per cent, 
of water; but the last portion does not escape till they are heated nearly 
to redness in a current of dry chlorine gas. (Berzebus.) After strong 
ignition, there remains a mixture of rhodium and chloride of sodium. 
(DescotOs.) — The crystals dissolve in 1^ pt. of water, forming a cochi- 
neal-coloured solution ; they are not soluble in alcohol. (Wollaston.) 

CrysiaUized. Benelius. 

3NaCl 175-6 .... 4552 45-57 

2R 1040 .... 26-95 27*10 

3C1 106-2 .... 27-53 27-33 

3NaCl,R»Cl> 385-8 .... lOO'OO ~. 10000 

Analyses giving different results have been made by Thomson (Schw. 
47, 62,) and Biewend {J. pr. Chem. 15, 126). 

C. Nitrate of Rhodic Oxide and Soda. — Dark red crystals, easily 
soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. (Berzelius.) 

Rhodium and Calcium. 

Rhodiats of Limb. — Formed when the potash or nitre with which 
the metal is ignited contains lime. (Berzelius.) 

Alumina exhibits similar relations with rhodium. 

Rhodium and Arsenic. 

A. Arsenide of Rhodium. — The alloy obtained by fusing the two 
metals together, gives off arsenic when heated to redness in the air, while 
brittle rhodium remains behind. (Wollaston.) 

B. Arseniate of soda produces a yellowish white precipitate with 
chlororhodiate of sodium, but only when heated. (Thomson.) 
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RHODnnf AMD Bmnrra. 

Allot.— 1 pari of ihodium foims witli 3 parts ot biflmath, an wJloj 
which 18 wholly solnble in aqoa-r^gia. 



Rhodium akd Lead. 

Allots.— 1 part of rhodiam and 2 parts of lead form an alloy which 
has a density of 11 '3. — The alloy of 1 pt. liiodium and 3 lead is perfectly 
soluble in aqna-r^gia. (Wollaston.) 



Rhodium and Ibon. 

Cabbidb of Rhodium and Iron. — a, l pt rhodium to 1 steel: 
Bp. gr. 9'176; has a yery fine colour and sur&oe for metallic mirrors, 
and does not tarnish in the air. — 6. 1 pt. rhodium with 50 to 100 steel: 
Very hard and tolerably tough alloy, which requires to temper it, a 
higher temperature by 39° Uian common steel, and 17^ higher than 
Indian steel. (Faraday & Stodart^ Oilb. 66, 167.) 



Rhodium and Coppbb. 

Allot.— -1 pt. rhodium and 3 pts. copper form an aUoy which 
dissolves completely in aqua-r^a. 

Rhodium and Siltba. 

Allot. — ^A rery malleable and fusible alloy, which, when slowly 
cooled after fusion, becomes covered with a black powder (of protoxide of 
rhodium, according to Berxelius). In these compounds, the rhodium ia 
not attacked by aqua-regia. (Wollaston.) 



Rhodium and Gold. 

Allots. — a. 1 pt. rhodium with 4 to 5 gold. Very malleable and 
difficultly fusible alloy, the colour of which cannot be distinguished from 
that of pure gold; when slowly cooled after fusion, it becomes coyered 
with a black powder. — 6. 1 pt. rhodium to 6 gold : More fusible than a, 
but less fusible than gold. — In these compounds, the rhodium is not 
attacked by aqua-regia. (Wollastou.) 
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Besides the Memoirs cited <m page 252; 

Tennant. PhU. Trans. 1804, 411; also A. Gehl. 5, 166. 
Descotils. Ann. Chim. 48, 153; also A. Gehl. 2, 73. 
Ponrcroy& Vauquelin. Ann. Chim. 50, 5; also A. Gehl. 3, 262, 
Vanquelin. Ann. Chim. 89, 150 and 225; also Schw. 24, 21. 
Berzelius. Pogg. 13, 463; 15, 208 and 527. 
Clans, Ann. Pharm. 59, 234; 63, 341. 



History, Descotils, as well as Fonrcroy 8c Vanqnelin, pointed out the 
existence of the two metals contained in the insoluble part of platinum 
ore, but regarded them as identical. Tennant, however, soon ufter 
showed, in 1804, that this insoluble residue really contained two distinct 
metals, Iridium and Odminm, and the chemical relations of these metals 
have been most minutely examined by Berzelius. Claus has since de- 
monstrated (in 1845) the existence of another metal, Ruthenium, in this 
residue, and has shown that many of the properties hitherto ascribed to 
iridium really belong to a mixture of iridium and ruthenium. 

Sources. 1. Tn platinum ore, in small quantity, alloyed with platinum 
and other metals (p. 254). — 2. As Osmide of iridium, mixed with the 
platinum ore in separate grains. — 3. As the so-called NoJtive Iridium 
\vid. Alloy of Platinum and Iridium), — 4. In the state of oxide, together 
with the oxides of osmium, iron, and chromium (in Irite). 

Preparation, pp. 258, 259, No. 18—25; p. 2G2, No. 23—27; 
p. 265, No. 27; pp. 268, 269, No. 1—4; p. 270, No. 1—6. 

It is difficult to obtain iridium free from osmium, which obstinately 
adheres to it. The presence of osmium is discovered by the luminosity 
which it imparts to the flame of a spirit-lamp, when a sample of the metal 
is laid on the edge of a piece of platinum foil and held in the outermost 
border of the flame (II. 30). If the foil be then held in the middle of 
the flame, the iridium will be brought back to tiie metallic state, and if it 
be then again held in the edge of the flame, the luminosity will be again 
increased. Osmium is best removed by igniting the iridium in a current of 
chlorine gas, which carries away the chloride of osmium, and leaves pure 
protochloride of iridium, reducible either by modeiate ignition in au 
atmosphere of hydrogen, or by intense ignition per ae. 

Properties. Remains in the form of a grey powder when iridium 
sal-ammoniac is heated to redness. — By reduction with hydrogen, it is 
obtained in the form of a mass resembling platinum^ and having a specific 
VOL« vi« 2 B 
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fravity of 15*8629. (Berzelias.) — ^When sesqoiozide of iridiam is prepared 
J igniting chloriridiate of potaasium with excess of carbonate of potash 
(p. 265, No. 27); then washed with water and hydrochloric acid; 
strongly pressed between bibuloas paper, till half dry; afterwards 
completely dried without pressure; and the coherent mass exposed to a 
white heat for half an hour in a covered crucible, — ^the iridium remains in 
the form of a coherent mass, which has a similar appearance to platinum; 
is difficult to break, but crumbles under the hammer, and may be reduced 
to powder by trituration; takes a polish when gently pressed with the 
burnisher; has a specific gravity of 15*588; and when heated in an ether- 
flame fed with oxygen gas, does not fuse, but acquires a more silvery 
whiteness. (BerzeHus.) Vauquelin fused it in very small quantity only 
on charcoal ignited in a stream of oxygen, and obtained a somewhat 
ductile globule. Children {Sehw. 16, 365) fused it by his galvanic 
battery into a white, strongly lustrous, brittle, and still somewhat porous 
globule: of specific gravity 18*68. This globule probably contained 
platinum. (Berzelius.) — 1 gramme of iridium heated upon charcoal before 
B&bler's oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, fuses into a bright globule, which, 
however, appears to absorb gas, since, on solidifying, it throws out excres- 
cences, and cavities are formed in its interior. In colour it is inter- 
mediate between silver and tin; it is somewhat crystalline, of specific 
gravity 15*93, harder than iron, and so brittle that when struck with a 
hammer it flies into small pieces having a fine-grained fracture. (Bunsen, 
Pogg, 41, 207). When reduced in this manner, the iridium may have 
taken up silicium from the charcoal. (Berzelius). 

Iridium^black, — When an alcoholic solution of iridic snlphate is 
heated for some time, a black powder is obtained, which is similar to 
platinum-black, and converts alcohol into acetic acid, but does not become 
red-hot in alcohol vapour. If, on the contrary, the mixture of iridic 
sulphate and alcohol be exposed to sunshine at ordinary temperatures, 
and the separated black powder heated with a large quantity of water 
nearly to the boiling point, and then dried at 100% it acquires the power 
of exciting combustion in a much higher degree than platinum-black. 
The smallest particles of this iridium-black thrown upon paper moistened 
with alcohol produce a hissing noise, become red-hot, and acquire the 
grey colour of ignited iridium. (W. Dobereiner, Schw. 63, 465.)— By 
digesting sesquichloride or sesquioxide of iridium with formic acid, an 
iridium-black is likewise obtained, very easily soluble in aqua-regia. 
(Berzelius, Lehrlmch,) 

When a solution of bisnlphide of iridium in aqua-regia is evaporated 
to the consistence of a syrup, the residue mixed with twice its weight of 
alcohol of 80 per cent., the mixture spread upon glass, and the glass heated 
to redness, there remains a smooth specular coating of iridium, which 
likewise exhibits inflaming power. (Bottger, J, pr, Ckem. 3, 276.) 

Pulverulent iridium is the best adapted of all substances for producing 
a pure black upon porcelain. (Frick, Pogg. 31, 17.) 



Compounds of Iridium. 

Iridium and Oxygen. 

When iridium, which has not been brought into the white compact 
state by exposure to a white heat, is ignited alouo in the air^ or with 
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hydrate of potash in a Teasel to which the air has access^ or with hydrate 
of potash and nitre, it oxidizes and is converted into sesqniozide. When 
pore, it is hut very slightly soluble in aqua-regia; but when alloyed with 
platinum, it dissolves freely, and is converted into hydrochlorate of iridic 
oxide. Pure iridium does not dissolve in oil of vitriol, nitric acid, or 
melted bisnlphate of potash; the latter, however, converts it into sesqui- 
oxide. 

A. Pbotoxjdb of Iridium, or Iridious Oxide. — IrO.— !• Formed 
by boiling the protochloride prepared in the diy way with tolerably 
strong potash. The protoxide then separates in the form of a heavy 
black powder, which must be washed and treated with an acid to free it 
from potash. The potash retains a certain quantity of the protoxide in 
solution, and the liqliid, when exposed to the air, gradually absorbs oxygen, 
and acquires first a purple-red and then a (bark blue colour. — 2. By 
gently ignitiug the hydrate. (Berzelius.) 

Ir 99 92-52 

8 7-48 

IrO 107 10000 

(IrO ~ 1233-499 + 100 =» 1333*499. BerzeUus.) 



ComhincUions, — a. With Water. — Hydrated Iridious Oxide. — 
1. Formed by treating the aqueous solution of protochloride of iridium 
and potassium or sodium, with carbonate of potash or soda, taking care 
however to add only a very slight excess, as otherwise the hydrate will 
redissolve and form a greenish yellow solution. (Berzelius.) 

b. With Acids, forming the Salts of Iridious Oxide, or Iridious 
Salts. — The anhydrous oxide dissolves very sparingly in boiling acids, 
the hydrate more freely. The solution has a dingy green or greenish 
brown colour; In the dilute state, it is colourless. (Berzelius.) With 
chlorine it passes to a higher state of oxidation and becomes blue or red- 
brown. (Berzelius.) 

c. With potash. 

Bltie Oxide ofjridium. — This oxide mnst be regarded as a mixture of 
the oxide and sesquioxide. — It is sometimes produced when iridium is 
Ignited with hydrate of potash in a covered crucible, or when chloriridiate of 
sodium is fused with iridium, — likewise by partial deoxidation of solution^ 
of the sesquioxide, and by boiling the protochloride with excess of potash, 
which then acquires a blue or purple colour on exposure to the air. The 
surest method of obtaining it, is to supersaturate the aqueous solution of 
chloriridiate of potassium or sodium with ammonia, and evaporate till it 
retains only a slight odour of ammonia ; it then turns blue and deposits 
the blue oxide, which must be collected on a filter just at the proper 
time, as it would disappear again during the evaporation of the liquid to 
dryness, and leave ammonio-protocbloride of iridium. The liquid runs 
through colourless at first, but the wash-water acquires a pale blue tint 
by taking up a small quantity of the blue oxide. The oxide thus 
obtained — which contains ammonia, and therefore, when heated, is reduced 
with violent decrepitation and often with detonation — dissolves in acids, 
especially in hydrochloric acid, and forms a dark blue solution. (Berze- 
lius.) — By igniting iridium with hydrate of potash and nitre, or simply 
with hydrate of potash in a vessel to which the air has access, a compound 

2 b2 
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Anhffdnmi. HfdraUd.' 

Ir 99 .... 86-09 Ir 99 

20 16 .... 13-91 20 16 

2HO 18 

Ir02 115 .... 10000 +2Aq 133 

The hydrate, when heated in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, exhibits 
a strong momentary incandescence^ at the same time giving off all its 
water, together with 1 or 1^ per cent, of oxygen, and becoming black 
and insoluble in acids. It is almost insoluble in dilute sulphuric and 
nitric acid; hydrochloric acid dissolres it slowly but completely, forming 
a solution which is indigo-coloured at first, but afterwards becomes chrome- 
green, and finally red-brown when heated, being at the same time con- 
rerted into bicluoride of iridium. This oxide is identical with the blue 
oxide described on page 371, and hitherto regarded as a compound of 
protoxide and sesqnioxide. (Clans, Ann. Fharm, 59, 252.) IT 

The salts of iridic oxide are produced from the salts of the lower 
oxides by boiling the solutions of the latter in open yessels or with nitric 
acid. The anhydrous salts are black, and yield red powders ; the aqueous 
solutions are dark brown, red, and almost opaque when concentrated, but 
reddish yellow when dilute; they impart a distinct yellow colour to lai^ 
quantities of water. — When evaporated and ignited, they leave metallic 
iridium. They are decolorized— or in case of great concentration, turned 
yellowish or pale green — by the following substances, which, for the most 
part, reduce them to proto-salts; a small quantity of chlorine subse- 
quently added turns them green, and a larger quantity, violet-red. (Van- 
quelin.) Zinc, tin, iron, and most of the metals — ^not, however, gttld or 
platinum — decolorize the solutions, and throw down part of the iridium 
in the form of a black powder. (Tennant.)-— Sulphuretted hydrogen deco- 
lorizes them at first, and, after a while, forms a brown precipitate of 
sulphide of iridium ; so likewise does hydrosulphate of ammonia, an 
excess of which, however, easily redissolves the precipitate. (H. Rose.) — 
Iodide of potassium exerts a decolorizing action. (H. Rose.) — Protochlo- 
ride of tin decolorizes the solution (Tennant) ; and forms a pale brown 
precipitate. (H. Rose.) — Green vitriol decolorizes the solutions (Vanque- 
lin), and forms a dingy green precipitate according to H. Rose, or white, 
according to Fischer.---Mercurous nitrate produces a pale brown precipi- 
tate. (H. Rose.) — Oxalic acid decolorizes the solutions after a while 
(H. Rose); tincture of galls and cyanide of potassium, immediately 
(Tennant) ; so likewise does ferrocyanide of potassium. (H. Rose, AnalyC. 
Cheni.) According to Fischer, on the contrary {Sckw, 53, 117), ferro- 
cyanide of sodium and gallic acid exert no particular action. — Ammonia 
decolorizes the solution and forms a brown precipitate; a portion of the 
oxide however remains dissolved, without imparting any colour to the 
liquid. (Vauquelin, H. Rose.) Tennant alone ascribes a purple-red 
colour to the mixture. If the greater part of the free ammonia be left to 
evaporate in the air or driven off by boiling, the colourless liquid turns 
blue and deposits a blue powder. (H. Rose.) — Potash in excess produces 
a very scanty blackish grey precipitate; the supernatant liquid, which is 
either colourless or venr pale-green, undergoes but little change of colour 
when heated ; but if afterwards set aside, it assumes a continually darker 
violet-blue colour, the change proceeding from above downwards ; if it 
be then evaporated, it yields a blue precipitate and ultimately a greenish 
white, dry residue, which when digested in water, forms a colourless solution 
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and deposits a blue powder. (H. Rose.) [Is the reduction which takes place on 
the addition of potash or carbonate of potash, due to organic matter derived from the 
filter?] Carbonate of soda decolorizes the solution after a while, but 
without producing a precipitate. (H. Rose.) — Neutral carbonate of potash 
forms with hydrochl orate of iridic oxide, a deep red-brown precipitate, 
which, however, ^gradually redissolves, leaving only a trace of black-brown 
powder. The colourless solution thus formed does not become blue on 
standing; but if evaporated to dryness, and then treated with water, it 
yields a small quantity of blue powder, and the liquid turns blue after a 
while. (H. Rose.) — Bicarbonate of potash, as well as phosphate of soda, 
decolorizes iridic salts after a while, but without producing a precipitate. 
(H. Rose.) Nitrate of silver produces a deep indigo-coloured precipitate, 
which becomes colourless after a whil^ (see p. 392). 

The mixing of iridic with iridious salts produces changes of colour to 
blue, green, violet, &c. (Vauquelin.) 

Teroxide op Iridium. — IrO'. 

Known only in combination with hydrochloric acid or with potash. 

Aqueous terchloride of iridium and potassium exhibits but a slight 
turbidity when mixed with carbonate of potash or soda, but after diges- 
tion for some time, deposits a brownish or greenish yellow, gelatinous 
hydrate of the teroxide, containing however a considerable quantity of 
potash. The filtrate holds in solution a small quantity of the teroxide, 
which gives it a yellow colour. The hydrate, if heated after drying, 
decomposes with sudden decrepitation and evolution of oxygen gas and 
aqueous vapour, and is projected out of the retort. While yet moist, it 
dissolves in hot hydrochloric acid, forming a yellow solution, which, when 
evaporated to dryness, turns red and leaves terchloride of iridium and 
potassium, from which alcohol does not extract a trace of free terchloride 
of iiidium. 

Iridium and Carbon. 

Carbide of Iridium. — A coherent piece of iridium held in the 
middle of an alcuhol-flame, soon becomes covered with a carbonaceous 
vegetation, which is soft to the touch, stains the fingers, takes fire when 
slightly heated, afterwards continues to glow, and leaves 80*2 per cent. 
of iridium. — The iridium on which this carbonaceous mass has been 
deposited, appears dark-grey, and is completely penetrated by the 
carbon. — Any oxide of iridium heated in carburetted hydrogen gas or 
in vapour of alcohol, ether, or any volatile oil, is reduced with incandes- 
cence, to carbide of iridium, (fierzelius.) 

Berzelins. 

Ir 99 .• 80-49 80'2 

4C 24 19-51 19-8 

IrC* J23 10000 1000 



Iridium and Phosphorus. 

Phosphide of Iridium. — ^Iridium ipiited in phosphorus-vapour takes 
up a small quantity of phosphorus, and is converted into a mass, which 
has the appearance of iridium, and, when heated in the air, is converted. 
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by slow combuBtion, into a mixture of metallio iridiam and phosphate of 
iridious oxide. (Berzelius.) 

Iridium and Sulphur. 

A. PROTOSULPHIDE OP IRIDIUM. — 1. Iridiom ignited in sulphur 
vapour, takes up sulphur with slight incandescence, part of the metal, 
however, remaining uncombined. (Berzelius.) -^2. The protosulphide is 
also formed when one of the higher sulphides is heated out of contact of 
air. (Bottger, J, pr. Ckem. 3, 277.) — 3. By precipitating an iridious salt 
with sulphuretted hydro/2[en, and washing the precipitate with water con- 
taining sal-ammoniac or an acid, because pure water dissolves it slightly. 
(Berzelius.) The sulphide prepared by (2) is grey, like galena^ or 
blackish blue (Bottger); that prepared by (3) is daxii yellowish brown. 
(Berzelius.) Not decomposed by strong ignition in a closed vessel; but 
when roasted, it ^ives off sulphurous acid, and is converted into a dark- 
brown basic sulphate. (Berzelius.) The preparation (3) dissolves in nitric 
acid, even when cold, with formation of sulphate of the protoxide or 
sesquioxide of iridium, of a dark green or brown colour, if the acid be cold 
and in insufficient quantity, or of orange-yellow sulphate of the bioxide, 
if the acid is in excess, and more especially if it be hot. Any sulphide of 
platinum that may be present remains for the most undissolved by the 
cold acid. — (2) is insoluble in nitric acid, and dissolves but sparingly in 
aqua-regia. (Berzelius; not at all, according to Bottger.)— (3) dissolves in 
sulphide of potassium more readily than sulphide of platinum ; and when 
precipitated from the solution by acids, it is slightly soluble in pure water, 
and yields a red-brown solution. Hence the water used to wash the pre- 
cipitate becomes coloured, but deposits the greater part of the sulphide of 
iridium when evaporated, in consequence of the concentration of the acid 
which it contains; if, howerer, nitric acid has been used for the precipi- 
tation, no sulphide of iridium separates out on evaporation, because the 
nitric acid converts it into sulphate. (Berzelius.) 

Bottger. 

Ir 99 8609 85*33 

S 16 13-91 14-67 

IrS 115 100-00 100-00 

6* Ses<iuisulphide of Iridium. — Formed by precipitating a salt of 
the sesquioxide with sulphuretted hydrogen. The brown-black pre- 
cipitate does not become acid by drying; but if subsequently heated, it 
first gives off water and sulphurous acid — proving that a certain degree of 
oxidation has taken place— and afterwanls sulphur, till the residue is 
reduced to the protosnlphide. With nitric acid and sulphide of potassium 
it behaves like A (3). Dissolves sparingly in water, forming a yellow 
solution. (Berzelius.) 



2lr 

3S 


198 ... 

48 ... 


80-49 

19-51 


Ir^SS 


246 ... 


100-00 



C. Bisulphide op Iridium. — 1. Formed by igniting iridium sal- 
ammoniac with an equal weight of sulphur. (Vauquelin.) — 2. By igniting 
pulverulent iridium with a mixture of sulphur and carbonate of potash or 
Hoda> and exhausting the product with water, (Fellcnberg, Fo^^, 59, 66.)— 
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3. By precipitating aqueous bicbloride of iridium or its compound with 
chloride of potassium, by hydrosulphuric acid. (Berzelius.) The pre- 
cipitate is quickly washecl with boiling water, then dried in vacuo, and 
heated in an atmosphere of carbonic acid. (Fellenberg.) — 4. With 
bisulphide of carbon, just as in the preparation (3) of bisulphide of 
platinum. (Bottger.) If the alcoholic solution of bichloride of iridium 
deposits a red powder of bichloride of iridium and potassium not pre- 
viously separated from it, the liquid must be filtered before adding the 
sulphide of carbon. In the course of four days, the mixture solidifies in a 
compact black jelly, which, as in the case of platinum, must be well 
washed with alcohol and water; whereupon, however, a small portion dis* 
solves. (Bottger.^ By (I): black coherent powder (Vauquelin^; by (3): 
dark yellowish orown powder (Berzelius) ; by (4) : blacK, with a few 
shining points; sandy to the touch, and gritty between the teeth. 
(Bottger.) 

The bisulphide obtained by (1 ) leaves metallic iridium when ignited 
in the air. ( Vanquelin.) That obtained by (3) behaves like B, when dried 
in the air and subsequently ignited, and likewise with nitric acid, water, 
and sulphide of potassium. — (4) leaves metallic iridium when intensely 
ignited in the air; it does not become acid on exposure to the air; 
dissolves completely in aqua-regia, but is not decomposed by boiling 
ammonia, potash, or carbonate of soda. (B&ttger.) The product obtained 
by (2) or (3) is not decomposed by chlorine gas at ordinary tem- 
peratures, but when heated to a temperature at which glass softens, it 
is completely decomposed, yielding chloride of sulphur and chloride of 
iridium. A small portion of the chloride of iridium sublimes, the 
quantity being greater the longer the chlorine gas is passed over the 
sulphide ; but the greater part remains at the point where the decom- 
position takes place. The quantity of chloride of iridium obtained from 
a given quantity of sulphide varies so much, that in one experiment 
81 '06, ana in another 73*78 per cent, of metal was obtained from it. 
According to the former result, a chloride of iridium may be supposed to 
exist, containing more than 1 At. iridium to 1 At. chlorine. (Fellenberg.) 
[Perhaps a portion of the protochloride of iridium produced was decom- 
posed by the application of too strong a heat, and metallic iridium thereby 

set free. J 

Tanqaelio. Fellenberg;. Bdttger. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Ir 99 .... 75-57 .... 75 .... 75 .... 7592 .... 74-81 

2S 32 .... 24-43 .... 25 .... 25 .... 24-08 .... 25-19 

IrS' 131 .... 100-00 .... 100 .... 100 .... 100-00 .... lOO'OO 

D. Tersulphide of Iridium. — Formed by precipitating aqueous ter- 

chloride of iridium and potassium with hydrosulphuric acid, the mixture 

being left for a time in a closed vessel at 60^. Dark yellowish brown 

precipitate, which behaves like B, when dried in the air and subsequently 

Ignited, or when treated with nitric acid, water, or sulphide of potassium. 

(Berzelius.) 

Ir 99 67-35 

SS 48 32-65 

" Ir> 147 lo¥do" 

E. Sulphate op Iridious Oxide. — The solution, when evaporated, 
deposits a shining, brownish green, amorphous mass, which forms a dark 
yellowish green solution in water. (Berzelius.) 
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F. Sulphate op Sbsquioxidb op Ibidittm. — ^Wfaen bisulphide or ter- 
sulphide of iridium recently precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen is 
digested in a quantity of cold nitric acid not sufficient to dissolve it oom« 
pletely^ a greenish or reddish brown solution is obtained. (Berzelius.) 

G. SuiiPHATE OP Iridic Oxide. — The solution of bisulphide or ter- 
sulphide of iridium in excess of warm nitric acid is brownish yellow, and 
yields, on evaporation, a thick yeUow syrup. If strong nitric acid be 
used, the resulting sulphate of iridic oxide remains for the most part 
undissolved, in the form of a brown amorphous mass, which, after the nitric 
acid has been poured off, dissolves in water, forming a brownish yellow 
solution. The aqueous solution is not precipitated by alkalis. The com- 
pound is likewise easily soluble in alcohol. (Berzelius.) The dried salt, 
when strongly heated, gives off sulphuric acid, and leaves a brown bogie 
salt, similar to that obtained by roasting sulphide of iridium. (Benelins.) 



Iridium and Iodine. 

BiNioDiDE OP Iridium.—- *Aqueou8 bichloride of iri(Uum boiled with 
iodide of potassium and hydrochloric acid, yields the compound IrP in the 
form of a black powder, which gives off its iodine at a temperature near 
the boiling point of mercury; it is insoluble in water and in acids. 
(Lassaigne^ <A Chim, m^d. 11, 62.) 

Iridium and Chlorine. 



A. Protochloride op Iridium. — a. Insoluble. — This compound is 
formed when iridium, in the finely-divided state in which it is obtained 
by reducing chloriridiate of potassium with hydrogen gas, is exposed to a 
stream of chlorine gas at an incipient red heat. The iridium then swells 
up and forms a light powder, having a dark olive-green colour, and soiling 
strongly any surmce on which it is rubbed. This powder, when very 
strongly ignited in a porcelain retort, gives off chlorine gas, yields a small 
sublimate of sesquichloride and bichloride of iridium, and leaves a residue 
of the metal. Any chloride of osmium that may be mixed with it likewise 
sublimes, for the most part, under these circumstances. The protochloride 
thus obtained is insoluble in water, dissolves very sparingly in boiling 
hydrochloric acid, forming a greenish liquid, and is likewise scarcely soluble 
in aqaa-regia. (Berzelius.) Protochloride of iridium obtained by igniting 
the bisulphide in chlorine gas, is crystalline, olive-green, and somewhat 
shining. When treated with water, it gives up a small quantity of a 
soluble chloride, which colours the liquid yellow. The compound freed 
from this soluble chloride is slowly reduced, with formation of hydro- 
chloric acid, by ignition in hydrogen gas ; when ignited with carbonate of 
potash, it is decomposed, with separation of a dark grey oxide. But it 
remains undecomposed when immersed in aqueous hydrosulphate of 
ammonia, also when boiled with hjdrochloricacid, nitric acid, aqua-regia, 
oil of vitriol, potash, or carbonate of potash. (Felleuberg, Fogg. 50, 66.) 

b. Soluble, Formed by decomposing a with solution of potash, treating 
the separated protoxide with hydrochloric acid, in an excess of which it is 
partially soluble, and evaporating the brownish green-yellow filtrate, 
whereupon it turns yellow, and leaves tho protochloride of iridium on the 
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glass in the form of a transparent yellow mass^ whioh, if it has not been 
too strongly heated, dissolves completely in a small quantity of boiling 
water, forming a yellow solution ; but on adding a larger quantity of water, 
the greater part of the chloride of iridium is thrown down in the form of 
a greenish brown precipitate, the liquid remaining yellowish green. 
— b probably contains a small quantity of hydrochloric acid chemically 
combined. (Berzelius.) 

Fellenberg. 

Ir 99-0 .... 73-66 .... 7378 

CI 35-4 .... 26-34 .... 26-22 

IrCl 134-4 .... 100-00 .... 10000 

IT According to Clans {Ann, Phami. 59, 255), the formation of the 
protochloride of iridium and of its doable salts is a problem not yet 
solved. All the preparations described by Berzelius and others as proto- 
chloride of iridium, Glaus regtirds either as sesquichloride, or as mixtures 
of that compound with metailic iridium. He finds that the bichloride is 
reduced by sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, protochloride of tin, 
ferrocyanide of potassium, alcohol, and other reducing agents, to the state 
of sesquichloride ; but there the reduction generally stops, excepting that 
in some cases metallic iridium is separated without the intermediate for- 
mation of protochloride. The greyish compound which Berzelius obtained 
by treating pulvenilent iridium with chlorine gas, is likewise, according to 
Claus, a mixture of sesquichloride and metallic iridium ; for, when very 
finely pounded, and again exposed to the action of chlorine, it absorbs that 
gas without change of colour, and is thereby brought nearer to the com- 
position of the pure sesquichloride. Moreover, if it be mixed with common 
salt, and treated with chlorine at nearly the same temperature as before, 
it vields a product, which, when digested in water, leaves metallic 
irimum. 1 

B. Sesquichloride op Iridium. — 1. Sublimes when iridium, either 
pure or mixed with nitre, is ignited in chlorine gas, or when protochloride 
of iridium is ignited per se, — 2. Formed likewise by igniting iridium' with 
nitre, extracting the potash (together with a small quantity of iridium) 
from the mass by excess of hot nitric acid, washing the residue with water 
and dissolving it in hydrochloric acid, whereby chlorine is evolved, and 
no bichloride formed. The dark yellowish brown solution yields, on 
evaporation, a syrup, and afterwards a black, amorphous mass. The 
sesquichloride obtained by (1) is brownish yellow and amorphous, and 
does not dissolve in water. That obtained by (2) is black, becomes moist 
in the air, if it has not been too strongly heated, and forms with water a 
solution which is red-brown, deep yellowish red, brownish yellow, or 
yellow, according to the degree of concentration. The admixture of a 
small quantity of the protochloride gives it a green colour; a larger 
quantity colours it blue or purple. After being heated to the point at 
which It gives ofi* hydrochloric acid, it dissolves but partially in water, 
with separation of a brown, flocculent, basic salt. (Berzelius.) 

2lr 198-0 65-09 

3C1 106-2 34-91 



Ii^Cl' 304-2 100-00 



According to Claus, the sesquichloride is the most stable of all the 
compounds of iridium. 
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C. Bichloride of Iridium; Iridic Chloride; or Ghloriridic 
Acid. — 1. Formed by paasiDg chlorine gas through water in which 
iridium sal-ammoniac is diffused. (Vauquelin.) In this operation it is 
necessary to guard against the formation of chloride of nitrogen. 
(Berzelius.) — 2. Bj digesting an aqueous solution of the sesquichloride 
with aqua-regia at a gentle heat. (Berzelius.) — 3. By dissolving in very 
strong aqua-regia the residue left by nitric acid in the analysis of osmide of 
iridium (p. 263; end of 27, /3). (Berzelius.) When one of these solutions is 
evaporated to perfect dryness at a temperature of at least 40^, the water 
and excess of acid evaporate; a small quantity of sesquichloride of iridinm 
is formed; and the bichloride is left in the form of a black mass^ translucent 
at the edges with a dark red colour^ and reduced by cracks to a coarse 
powder. (Berzelius.) Thomson {Schw. 47, 59) obtained it in brown-black, 
shining tetrahedrons, which had a very rough and bitter taste, gave off 
2*625 per cent, of water at a red heat, and when very strongly ignited, 
left nothing but 44 per cent, of iridium. It sustains a tolerably strong 
heat without decomposition, and when somewhat stronglv heated in a 
retort, first gives off hydrochloric acid (inasmuch as it obstmately retains 
a small quantity of water) — whereby iridic oxide is set free, and the 
compound loses its solubility in water — and afterwards chlorine, in conse- 
queuce of wliich a lower chloride is first left behind, and then metallic 
iridium. (Berzelius.) 

Ir 99-0 58-30 

2C1 70-8 4070 

IrCP 169*8 100-00 

Aqueous Bichloride of Iridium, or Hydrochlorate of Iridic 
Oxide. — The anhydrous compound deliquesces in the air, and dissolves 
easily in water. A solution containing free acid may be obtained by 
either of the three methods above described. The concentrated solution 
is oily, almost black, and appears yellowish red at the edges by trans- 
mitted light; as the liquid is further diluted, it becomes brown-red, reddish 
yellow, and finally, with a very large quantity of water, yellow. At a 
boiling heat, it gives off chlorine, and is reduced to the state of sesqui* 
chloride. The alcoholic solution, when evaporated, gives off an ethereal 
odour, and deposits scarcely anything but sesquichloride. (Berzelius.) — 
The solution, when diluted till it becomes yellow, is decolorized by 
hydrosulphuric acid, ammonia, potash, soda, baryta, lime, zinc-sulphate, 
ferrous sulphate, ferrocyanide of potassium, and gallic acid; also in 24 
hours, by zinc and iron; protochloride of tin decolorizes it, with formation 
of a few yellow flakes; and mercurous nitrate, with copious formation 
of orange-yellow flakes. The following substances exert no decolorizing 
action : sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, oxalic, tartaric, citric, and acetic 
acid, hydrochlorate of nmngauous oxide, sulphate of ferric oxide, and 
sulphate of cupric oxide. (Thomson.) — IT When a tolerably strong solu- 
tion of the bichloride is mixed with caustic potash, a cherry-red preci- 
pitate is first formed, consisting of very small crystals of chloriridiato 
of potassium, which, however, soon redissolves, the liquid acquiring an 
olive-green colour. If strong alcohol be then added, a white precipitato 
with a greenish tinge separates out, consisting of sesquichloride of indium 
and potassium; it dissolves readily in water. It appears then that the 
potash abstracts chlorine from tne birhloride, without replacing it by 
oxygen, acting, in fact, as it would with free chlorine, and producing 
chloride of potaj'sium and chlorate of pota^fh. The sesquichloriuc salt 
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tlias formed is not decomposed by the free potash at ordinary tempera- 
tures; bat on the application of heat, the colour changes from olive-green 
to pale yellow. At this point, the sesqnichloride of iridium is decom- 
posed, and sesquioxide separated; the latter, however, remains dissolved 
in the potash, so that no precipitate is formed. But, if the liquid be 
heated for some time, it absorbs oxygen, and the hydrated sesquioxide is 
converted into bioxide, and separates in the form of a blue precipitate. 
(Claus.^ 1 

Bicnloride of iridium combines with basic metallic chlorides, and 
dissolves readily in alcohol. (Berzelius. j 

D. Iridic Oxychloride. — On mixing the aqueous solution of chlor- 
iridiate of potassium with mercurous nitrate, this compound is preci- 
pitated in yellowish brown flakes, while corrosive sublimate remains in 
the liquid. When a larger proportion of mercurous nitrate is added, a 
light yellow mixture of that substance with calomel is precipitated, and 
this, when digested in the liquid, is converted into protochloride of 
iridium, the precipitate at the same time acquiring a green colour. 
(Berzelius.) 

E. Terchloridb of Iridium. — Known only in combination with 
chloride of potassium. 

Ir 99-0 48-24 

3Cl 106-2 51-76 



IrCP. 205*2 10000 

IT According to Glaus, this so-called terchloride of iridium, as well ad 
the corresponding oxide IrO^ is in reality a ruthenium compound, having 
been formed by Berzelius from iridium containing ruthenium (see 
p. 388). IT 

Iridium and Nitrogen. 

A. Nitrate op Iridious Oxide, or Iridious Nitrate. — Hydrated 
protoxide of iridium forms with nitric acid a dingy green solution, which 
gradually acquires a purple colour; but on evaporating to dryness, and 
redissolving in water, a greenish yellow liquid is again obtained. (Ber- 
zelius.) 

B. Ammonio-sesquioxidb op Iridium. — Ammonia added to aqueous 
sesqnichloride of iridium, throws down a brown hydrate, which contains 
iridium, and is consequently reduced with slight detonation when heated. 
(Berzelius.) 

C. Amfncnio-protoddaride of Iridium f — From solutions of proto- 
chloride of iridium combined with sal-ammoniac or chloride of potassium, 
ammonia throws down a light greenish-grey powder. This substance, 
when heated, nndereoes partial fusion; intumesces; gives off, first am- 
monia, and afterwards hydrochloric acid and sal-ammoniac; and leaves 
56*5 per cent, of iridinm; — it therefore probably consists of the ammonio- 
protochloride. (Berzelius.) — Ammonia poured upon pulverized chlor- 
iridiate of potassium likewise causes an effervescence arising from evolu- 
tion of nitric acid, and forms a brown liquid and greyish white 
precipitate. When the brown liquid is evaporated and the residue 
dissolved in a very small quantity of water, a small quantity of greyish 
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white powder is left, and a yellowish brown solution obtained, from which 
alcohol throws down the yellowish brown protochloride of iridiam and 
ammoniam. The greyish white precipitate becomes light greenish grey 
when dry, and exhibits the aboye-mentioned relations of ammonio-proto- 
chloride of iridiam. (Berselins.) 

Bendins. 

NH* 17-0 11-23 

Ir 990 65-39 65-5 

CI 35-4 23-38 

NH»,IrCl 151-4 100-00 

D. Protoohloride op Iridium and Ammonium. — NH*Cl, IrCL — 
Aqueous sesquichloride of iridium gently heated with sal-ammoniac, is 
resolved into a precipitate of bichlonde of iridium and ammonium, and a 
green solution of protochloride of iridium and ammonium; and on evapo- 
rating the latter, there remains a crystalline mass soluble in hydrated 
alcohol. — [According to CUus, this compoimd is identical with the following 
(see p. 379)]. 

E. Sesquichloridb of Iridium and Ammonium. — ^When sesqni- 
chloride of iridium dissolved in a small quantity of water, is mixed with 
a quantity of sal-ammoniac not sufficient to convert it completely into 
the chlorme-salt, and the solution left to evaporate spontaneously, there 
remains a brown-black, amorphous mass, which remains dry in the air, is 
insoluble in alcohol, and is partially precipitated in the form of a brown 
powder on the addition of alcohol to its aqueous solution. — If the sal-am- 
moniac is in excess, and especiaUy if heat be applied, the liquid acquires a 
dingy green colour, and deposits bichloride of Iridium and ammonium, while 
protochloride of iridium and ammonium remains in solution. (Berzelius.) 

F. Bichloride of Iridium and Ammonium, or Chloriridiate of 
Ammonium. — Iridium Sal-ammoniac. — Precipitated in the form of a dark, 
cherry-red powder on adding sal-ammoniac to the concentrated aqueous 
solution of the sesquichloride or bichloride of iridium, or of chloriridiate 
of sodium. — Preparation (p. 259, No. 24). — Small reddish black octo^ 
hedrons, yielding a dark red powder, and isomorphous with platinum 
sal-ammoniac. — This compound, when heated to redness, yields 46 per 
cent, of grey, spongy iridium. (Vauquelin.) When suspended in water 
through which a stream of chlorine gas is made to pass, it is decomposed, 
with evolution of nitrogen gas and formation of hydrochloric acid, and 
converted into hydrochlorate of iridic oxide, with excess of acid. (Des- 
cotils.) — 1 pt. of the salt dissolves in 20 parts of cold water, forming 
a dark brown red liquid; but it communicates a perceptible yellow colour 
even to 4000 parts of water. (Vauquelin.) The aqueous solution 
supersaturated with ammonia forms a pale yellow mixture, which 
becomes perfectly colourless when exposed to lignt, but afterwards turns 
purple, then violet, and finally assumes a beautiful blue eoloor. 
(Vauquelin.) 

From an aqueous mixture of hydrochlorate of platinic oxide and 
hydrochlorate of iridic oxide, sal-ammoniac throws down a mixture of 
chloroplatinate and chloriridiate of ammonium, and even a small quantity 
of the latter imparts to the former a brick-red colour. (Descotils.) An 
analysis by Hermann {Pogg, 37, 408) of a mixture of this kind, from the 
Petersburgh platinum works, containing more iridium than platinum, is 
given in the following table. 
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Iridium Sal^ammoniae. Crp9iaUiz$d. VanqueluL 

NH^Cl 53-4 .... 23-92 

Ir 990 .... 44-36 45 

2C1 70-8 .... 31-72 



NH*Cl,IrCl« 223-2 ... lOO'OO 

Plaiinum-iridium Sal-ammoniac. Henoann. 

4NH*C1 213-6 .... 23-92 

Pt 99-0 .... 11-09 10-59 

3Ir 297-0 .... 33-27 31-76 

Pd .... 1-25 

SCI 283-2 .... 31-72 

892-8 .... 100-00 



Iridiuh and Potassium. 

A. Protoxide op Iridium with Potash. — ^When protocMoride of 
iridium is boiled with potash, part of the resulting protoxide remains 
dissolved in the excess of potash. The filtrate gradually absorbs oxygen, 
beooming first purple-red and afterwards dark blue. Also, when carbo- 
nate of potash is added to aqueous protochloride of iridium and potas- 
sium, a small quantity of the hydrated protoxide thereby produced 
remains dissolved in the excess of alkali, forming a yellowish green 
solution. (Berzelius.) 

When iridium is ignited with hydrate of potash or with nitre, it 
oxidizes at the expense of the air or the nitric acid, and forms a blue- 
black powder, which, as it contains excess of potash, partly dissolves in 
water, and forms a beautiful blue solution; while another portion, pro- 
bably containing excess of iridic oxide, remains behind, but dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid, yielding a blue solution. — If the metal has passed to a 
higher state of oxidation during the ignition, the aqueous solution of the 
black powder exhibits a purple colour. (Vauquelin.) 

Sesquioxide of Iridium with Potash. — 1 . When potash is added 
to hydrochlorate of sesquioxide of iridium, the dark brown hydrate 
thereby precipitated always contains more or less potash (vid. Hydrcite'd 
Sesquioxide of Iridiuinj p. 372). — 2. The compound is best obtained by 
heating iridium to whiteness in contact with nitre. The fused product 
dissolves in a small quantity of lukewarm water, forming a yellowish 
brown solution; but on dilution with water, the solution deposits a larger 
quantity of oxide, after some time at ordinary temperatures, but imme- 
diately on boiling. This solution, when filtered, colours the paper green; 
and stops it up by the formation of hydrated protoxide.— 8. When finely 
divided iridium is ignited with hydrate of potash, either mixed with 
nitre or exposed to the air, a dark yellowish brown solution is formed, 
partly soluble in water. — a. The undissolved portion consists of a 
large quantity of sesquioxide and a small quantity of potash, together 
with metallic iridium and the protoxide, which remain behind on 
dissolving the sesquioxide in acids. — /3. The solution is deep brown- 
yellow, contains a proportionately larger quantity of potash, and, when 
exposed even to slight reducing influences, deposited the [hydrated] 
protoxide, the reduction taking place the more easily as the liquid is 
more diluted. (Berzelius.) — {According to Glaus, however, the characters 
just described oelong properly to ruthenium, the experiments of Berzelius 
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having been made witb a mixtare of iridiain and rntbeniam (vid. tn/.)]. — 
4. When bioxide of iridium is fused with carbonate of potash at a very 
strong heat in a platinum or silver crucible, carbonic acid is eyolved, and 
a yellow or brownish yellow compound of sesquioxide of iridium with 
potash is obtained. If the mass be taken out of the crucible in the dry 
state, the surface of the crucible appears bright; but if it be dissolved in 
the crucible in hot water, the platinum or silver becomes covered with a 
dark greenish browu crust of oxide. — 4. Also, when bichloride of iridium 
and potassium is ignited with carbonate of potash, a mass is obtainedy 
from which water extracts a compound of potash and sesquioxide of 
iridium, which tinges it yellow. (Berzelius.^ 

No compound is obtained by gently igniting the sesquioxide with 
carbonate of potash. (Berzelius.) 

IT C. Teroxidb]op Iridium with Potash. — Iridiate ofpotcuh. — ^When 
pure iridium is ignited for two hours with a sufficient quantity of nitre 
m a silver crucible, a blackish green mass is obtained, which partly 
dissolves in water, yielding a deep indigo-coloured solution (of basic 
iridiate of potash), and partly remains undissolved, in the form of a 
blackish blue crystalline powder (acid iridiate of potash). This powder, 
when washed, is perfectly neutral' and tasteless, gives off a very large 
quantity of chlorine when immersed in hydrochloric acid, and dissolves 
completely in that acid, forming an indigo-coloured solution. The 
powder consists of 61*79 per cent, of iridium, 14*99 oxvgen, 11*89 potash 
and 1 1 '33 water. The quantity of potash, however, is variable, but the 
iridium and oxygen constantly maintain the proportion of 1 At. iridium 
to 3 At. oxygen. (Claus, Ann, Fkarm, 59, 249.) If 

D. Sulphide of Iridium and Potassium. — ^When iridium-powder is 
kept for some time in a state of red-hot fusion with potash and sulphur, 
and the fused mass when cold digested in water, protosulphide of iridium 
and potassium is 8ei)arated (bisulphide, according to Fellenberg), and a 
green solution formed, from which acids throw down sulphide of iridium. 
(Berzelius.) 

^ E. Sulphite op Iridious Oxide and Potash. — This salt is ob* 
tained in the form of a white powder when the solution from which the salt 
G has crystallized out is evaporated to a small bulk ; it must be washed 
with water till the wash- water gives with chloride of barium a precipi- 
tate perfectly soluble in hydrochloric acid. White powder, having a 
somewhat crystalline character, nearly tasteless and insoluble in water. 
Hydrochloric acid dissolves it readily, with evolution of sulphurous acid, 
and converts it into a yellow prismatic salt, in which 3 At. sulphurous 
acid are replaced by 3 At. chlorine. It dissolves in caustic potash more 
easily than in water ; and the solution, when heated, is decomposed, after 
a while, with separation of blue hydrate of iridic oxide. The crj^talline 
salt contains 3 At. water which are given off at 180°; at a higher tempe- 
rature, complete decomposition takes place, sulphurous acid and sulphur 
being evolved, and a residue left consisting of iridium and sulphate of 
potash. 

Anhydrout, Claat. 

3K0 141-6 .... 34-64 34-29 .... 34-48 

Ir 990 .... 2415 2474 .... 24*33 

O 8-0 .... 1-95 0-27 .... 0-72 

680= 160-0 .... .39-26 40-70 .... 40-47 

3(IC0,S02) + lrO,2SOJ 4080 .... 10000 100-00 .... lOO'OO 
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Crystallized, Clans* 

3K0 141-6 .... 31-22 

Ir y9-0 .... 21-82 

O 8-0 .... 1-76 

5S0« 160-0 .... 35-27 

5HO 45-0 .... 9-93 10*00 



3(KO,S02) + IrO,2SO->5Aq 453*6 .... 100*00 

(Claus, Ann. Pharm. 63, 352.) T 

P. Protochloride of Iridium and Potassium. — KCl,IrCl.— 

1. Formed by mixing the solution of protochloride of iridium in hydro- 
chloric acid with chloride of potassium, and evaporating to dryness. — 

2. By adding chloride of potassium to an alcoholic solution of sesquichloride 
of iridium, and distilling off the alcohol. A small quantity of metallic 
iridium then separates, and part of the protochloride of iridium and 
potassium is precipitated, while the rest remains in solution, colouring 
the liquid greenish brown ; and on evaporating this solution, indistinct 
crystals are obtained, which are dark green while moist and become 
yellowish green when dry. The salt is insoluble in alcohol, which 
however does not precipitate it completely from its aqueous solution. 
(Berzelins.) — [According to Clans, this is really a sesqui-chlorine com-* 
pound (see page 379). No analysis of it is given by Berzelius.] 

6. Sesquichloride op Iridium and Potassium. — IT a, WUh 3 
At, Chloride of Potauiam. — When finely pulverized bichloride of iridium 
and potassium is immersed in 8 times its weight of water, and sulphurous 
acid gas passed through the liquid till the whole of the salt is dissolved, 
the bichloride of iridium is reduced to sesquichloride, with formation of 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids ; any platinum, palladium, osmium, 
rhodium, or mthenium that may be mixed with the iridium-salt remain 
undissolved. On adding a highly concentrated solution of carbonate of 
potash in quantity sufficient to saturate the free acids, a light olive green 
precipitate is formed, consisting of small prisms having a diamond Instre, 
and composed of 3KCl,Ir'CP-f3 Aq. — 2. The same compound may be 
obtained by gently igniting the bichloride of iridium and potassium, 
either alone, or mixed with one-third of its weight of carbonate of potash, 
exhausting with water, and leaving the solution to crystallize. This 
mode of preparation, however, is less advantageous than the former, 
because a large proportion of the salt which it should yield is entirely 
decomposed during the process, and metallic iridinm separated. — The 
crystallized salt effioreses rapidly in dry air; it is insoluble in alcohol, 
but easily soluble in water j alkalis decompose it with difficulty. Nitrate 
of silver throws down a precipitate in which the 3 At. potassium are 
replaced by silver. 

Dried in the air. Claus {mean). Or : 

3K 141-6 .... 22-30 .... 22-48 3KC1 247*8 .... 4247 

2lr 198*0 .... 37*35 .... 3725 Ir^Cl* 304*2 .... 57*53 

6Cl 212*4 .... 40*35 .... 4025 

3KCl + IrCl» 552-0 ....10000 .... 99-^8 552*0 ....10000 

Cryetallized. Claus. 

3KC1 247*8 .... 40*90 

Ir'Cia 304-2 .... 5019 

6HO 54-0 .... 8*91 9*45 



3KCl,lr2Cl»+6Aq 606*0 .... 100*00 

TOL. VI. 2 
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The solution from which the greater part of this salt has been preci- 
pitated by carbonate of potash, retains its olire-green colour at 'ordinaiy 
temperatures, but if heated for a while, it tnms red and afterwards 
light-yellow. Several compounds are then formed, which separate on 
evaporation, or on mixing the concentrated solution with water, and are 
difficult to obtain in a state of purity. They all contain sulphurons acid, 
chlorine, and protoxide of iridium ; they are sparingly in water ; give 
off sulphurous acid when heated; dissolve with tolerable fiicilitj in 
hydrochloric acid, with evolution of sulphurous acid, and are thereby 
converted into easily soluble crystalline salts. These compounds will be 
specially described further on. (Glaus, Ann. Pharm, 63, 341.) T 

b. With 2 At. Chloride of Potassium, — 1. Formed by mixing the 
aqueous solution of sesquichloride of iridium with a quantity of chloride 
of potassium not sufficient to convert it completely into the doable 
chloride, and leaving it to evaporate at ordinary temperatures or at a 
very gentle heat If the chloride of potassium be added in excess, and 
the solution warmed, it becomes dingy green, and deposits bichloride of 
iridium and potassium, while the protochloride of iridium and potaesiam 
remains in solution. — 2. By heating a mixture of bichloride of iridium 
and potassium, and finely divided iridium to redness in a glass tube, 
exhausting the nnfused mass with water, evaporating the solution — 
whereupon a small quantity of bichloride of iridium and potassium 
separates out — and evaporatmg the decanted liquid to a smaller bulk. — 
Brown-black (inclining to green, if mixed with protochloride of iridiom 
and potassium); amorphous, permanent in the air, easily soluble with dark 
brown colour in water, but insoluble in alcohol, which partly precipitates 
it from its concentrated aqueous solution, in the form of a brown powder; 
hence the salt may be purified by precipitation with alcohol. (Berzelins.)^* 
On evaporating the aqueous solution to dryness, there is sometimes 
obtained a mixture of bichloride of iridium and potassium, and a dark 
blue or dark green chlorine -salt, which, being more easily soluble, may 
be dissolved out by a small quantity of water, and from which potash 
precipitates the blue oxide. If chloride of potassium has been previously 
added, the liquid which stands above the bichloride of iridium and potas- 
sium is blue or violet (green, if it contains iron); but it soon deposits 
protochloride of iridium and potassium, while the sesqui-chlorine compound 
remains dissolved, forming a yellowish brown solution. (Berzelius.) 

Dried at 100<*. Benelios. 

2KC1 149-2 .... 32-91 3200 

2Ir 198-0 .... 43-67 43-91 

3C1 106-2 .... 23-42 24-09 



2KCl,Ir'Cl» 453-4 .... lOO'OO 100 00 

H. Bichloride op Iridium and Potassittm. — Chloriridiaie oj 
Potassitan, — 1. Formed hj passing chlorine gas over a gently ignited 
and intimate mixture of finely divided iridium and chloride of potas- 
sium ; filtering the solution to separate the unaltered iridium ; dissolving 
the unfused, black-brown mass in hot water ; mixing it with aqua-regia 
(to furnish additional chlorine to any sesquichloride of iridium that may 
be present); evaporating to dryness; extracting the excess of chloride of 
potassium by small quantities of cold water; dissolving the residue in 
boiling water; adding a small quantity of aquo-regia to the solution; and 
e?apoi-ating to the crystalline point. The blackish-brown mass may also 
be first treated with cold water to extract the free chloride of potassium 
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and aftenrards with boiling water to dissolve the double obloride. (Ber« 
zolias.) — 2. By adding chloride of potassium to an aqueous solution of 
bichloride of iridium. (Vauquelin.) — This compound is likewise obtained 
in the course of the analysis of platinum ore (p. 262, No. 27).^ — Small, 
shining, reddish black, regular octohedrons, which yield a dark red 
powder. (Vauquelin.) — Decrepitates when heated. (Vauquelin.) — Not 
decomposed by gentle ignition ; but when strongly heated, it is converted 
into sesquichloride of iridium and potassium (Berzelius), and when still 
more strongly ignited, leaves a residue of iridium mixed with chloride of 
potassium. (Vauquelin.) If the compound be intensely ignited till the 
chloride of potassium evaporates, the iridium remains m the form of a 
skeleton, consisting of metallio-lookinff scales. (Wohler, Pogg. 31, 167.) 
When ignited in an atmosphere of hy£rogen, it gives off 29 per cent, of 
chlorine, and is converted into a mixture of iridium and chloride of 
potassium. (Berzelius.) With excess of aqueous potash it behaves in the 
same manner as iridium sal-ammoniac with excess of ammonia. (Vau- 
quelin.) — Dissolves slowly in cold water, and in 15 pts. of boiling water, 
from which only -j^ of the original quantity separates out on cooling. 
^Vauquelin, Ann, Chim. 88, 234; SO, 260.) In tbe state of powder, it 
dissolves quickly in pure boiling water, forming a liquid, which appears 
deep red m the mass, but yellow in thin films. Does not dissolve in 
water saturated with chloride of calcium and other salts, or in alcohol, 
and is completely precipitated from its aqueous solution by alcohol, in tbe 
form of a dark red powder, especially if tbe alcohol contains chloride of 
potassium in solution. (Berzelius.) 

Vaaqaelin. 

KCl 74-6 .... 30-52 

Ir 99-0 .... 40-51 37 

2C1 70-8 .... 28-97 

KCl.IrCl« 244-4 .... lOO'OO 

This iridium-salt crystallizes in various proportions with the corre- 
sponding platinum-salt, with which it is isomorphous. A compound of 
tbis nature, examined by Herpiann (Pogg. 37, 408) contained 8 per cent. 
(1 At.) of iridium and 32 per cent. (4 At.) of platinum. 

I. Tercbloride op Iridium and Potassium.— When osmide of iridium 
Ignited with nitre and purified as completely as possible (p. 262, No. 23), 
is distilled with aqua-regia, tbe residue dissolved in water in the retort^ and 
the filtrate evaporated to dryness, and afterwards exhausted with succes- 
sive small quantities of water, the first solution appears slightly coloured 
and contains scarcely anytbing but chloride of potassium ; the following 
solutions have a dark rose-colour, proceeding from tercbloride of iridium 
and potassium ; and the last are coloured yellow by bichloride of iridium 
and potassium, the quantity of which is greater than that of either of the 
4>ther salts. The red solutions are evaporated by tberoselvesj tbe residue 
pulverized and freed from excess of chloride of potassium by digestion in 
alcohol of specific gravity 0*84, which thereby acquires but a very slight 
red tinge; tbe residual brown powder dissolved in water; and tbe rose- 
coloured solution abandoned to spontaneous evaporation, whereupon the 
compound crystallizes out. — Tbis compound is not obtained by saturating 
tbe aqueous solution of bichloride of iridium and potassium with chlorine 

fas, or by evaporating it with aaua-re^ia or with cblorate of potash and 
ydrochlorio aoid.^^Forms rhomoic prisms with dihedral snmmitS; which 

2c2 
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are even deceptively like those of sesqaichloride of rhodium and pota?- 
sin in; they are brown by transmitted, and ruby-red by reflected light. 
When perfectly dried and then heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen gas, 
it is resolved into 24*17 per cent, of chlorine, which goes off as hydro- 
chloric acid, 23*92 of iridium, and 51*91 of chloride of potassiunu Its 
rose-coloured aqueous solution when repeatedly evaporated, deposits 
protochloride of iridium in the form of a green powder. Alcohol preci- 
pitates the compound from its aqueous solution in the form of a pale 
rose-coloured powder ; a small quantity, however, remains dissolved with 
a pale red colour, and is left unaltered when the alcohol is distilled off. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen does not form an immediate precipitate in the 
aqueous solution, but only when digested with it in a stoppered bottle at 
the temperature of 60°; and even then the precipitation is imperfect. 

(Berzelius.) 

Berzelius. 

3KC1 223*8 .... 5217 51-91 

Ir 99-0 .... 23-08 23*92 

3C1 106-2 .... 24-75 24-17 

3KCI,IrCl3 4290 .... 100-00 10000 

^ According to Clans, the compound obtained hj Berzelias is really a mtheninm- 
compound, having been obtained from osmide of iridium containing rutheniura. On the 
contrary, the compound formed by fusing pure iridium with nitre, and treating the 
product with hydrochloric acid, contains, not terchloride but bichloride of iridium. 
(Ann, Pharm, 59, 249.) ^ 

1 K. SnLPHiTB OF Iridious Oxide with Chloride of Potas- 
sium. — Formed hy treating the salt G (p. 385) with hydrochloric acid. 
A light yellow solution is then obtained, which, on evaporation, yields 
pale yellow prisms, very soluble in water, and having an astringent and 
somewhat sweetish taste. At a red heat, the salt is resolved into sulphu- 
rous acid, iridium, and a mixture of chloride of potassium and sulphate 
of potash. (Claus, Ann. Phmnn. 63, 354.) 

3K «.. 117-6 .... 

I 99-0 .... 

O 8-0 .... 

2SO> 64-0 .... 

3C1 106-2 .... 

3KCl+IrO,2SO« 394*8 .... 100-00 

L. Chlgrghtposulphate of Iridious Oxide with Sulphate op 
Potash. — When the mother-liquor from which the following red salt M 
has separated, is evaporated to a small bulk, a mixture of the white salt 
E, with a further portion of the salt M, separates from it in the form of 
powder; and on decanting the remaining liquid, concentrating it still 
further, and mixing it with a large quantity of water, a flooky, whitish 
yellow precipitate separates out, which, if heated together with the liquid^ 
collects at the bottom of the vessel in the form of. a dirty yellow, viscid 
mass, consisting of the salt L mixed with the white salt £. The liquid 
is then boiled till the whole is dissolved, the solution filtered hot, and 
then left to itself for several days, whereupon the salt L separates out in 
a state of purity, and forming a translucent mass having a fine amber 
colour and the consistence of turpentine. It dries up to an amorphous, 
brittle, translucent substance, which yields a lemon-yellow powder. — The 
salt is decomposed by water, part of it dissolving, and the rest being 





Chuii. 


29-79 




25-02 


25-00 


2-02 




16-26 


17-33 


26-91 


26-47 
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conrerted into the white salt E; hence ita preparation presents great 

difficulty. (Clans, Ann. Pharm. 63, 351.) 

Clans. 

4KO 188-8 .... 29-96 29'45 

2Ir 1980 .... 31-42 31-48 

20 160 .... 2-55 2-55 

6S02 192-0 .... 30-46 30*82 

CI 35-4 .... 5-61 5-70 

4(K0,S0») + 21rO,SWCl 630-2 .... 10000 ZZ 100-00 

The acid supposed to he combined with the protoxide of iridium in 
this and the two following compounds, is formed fi-om hjrposulphnric acid^ 
S^O', by the substitution of 1 At. chlorine for 1 At. oxygen. 

M. CHLOllO-HYPOSULPnATE OF IrIDIOUS OxiDB WITH ChLORIDE OF 

Potassium.— 4KCl4-2lrO,S'0*Cl. — Formed by treating the following 
salt N, with hydrochloric acid, in which it dissolves easily, forming a 
yellow solution. On evaporating the liquid, sulphurous acid is given off, 
and when a certain degree of concentration is attained, the solution 
becomes red, and yields prismatic crystals having an intense red colour 
and a diamond lustre. The salt has a sweet, astringent taste, dissolves 
readily, with a yellow colour, in water, but is insoluble in alcohol. The 
crystals when moistened with wat«r, combine with it, become opaque, 
assume a yellow colour, and lose their lustre. When they are strongly 
heated, sulphurous acid escapes, and a residue is left consisting of iridium 
and chloride of potassium. Alkalis slowly decompose the salt, and 
aqua-regia converts it, after some time, into a salt of iridic chloride. Tho 
crystals when dried in the air, contain 5*6 per cent, of water = 4 At. 
which is expelled with difficulty at 180°. (Glaus, Ann. Pharm. 63, 349.) 





Anhydroui. 
... 156-8 .... 25*65 




ClauB. 


4K 


25-24 .... 24-30 


2Ir 


... 1980 


.... 32-23 




32-22 .... 32*19 


20 


16-0 


.... 2-66 




3-08 .... 4-99 


2S02 


64-0 


.... 10-52 




10-23 .... 1000 


5C1 


... 177-0 


... 28-94 




29-23 .... 28-52 


4KCl + 2lrO,S20*Cl 


... 611-8 


.... 10000 




100-00 .... 100-00 






CryttalHzed. 


Claas. 


4K 




.. 156-8 .... 


24-20 




2Ir 




.. 198-0 .... 


30-56 




20 




16-0 .... 


2-47 


* 


2S03 




640 .... 


9*88 




5C1 




.. 177-0 .... 


27-33 




4HO 




.. 360 .... 


5-56 


5-6 



4KCl + 21rO,S«0<Cl + 4Aq 647-8 .... 10000 

N. Chloro-htposulphate op Iridious Oxide with Sulphite op 
Potash and Chloride of Potassium. — This compound is obtained by 
dissolving 1 part of sfesquichloride of iridium and potassium (G, a, page 
885) in 12 parts of water, mixing the liquid with a solution of ^ pt. 
carbonate of potash previously saturated with sulphurous acid, heating 
the mixture in a porcelain basin till the olive-green colour changes to 
red, and setting it aside for a few days. The salt then separates out in 
small, flesh-coloured or minium-coloured, six-sided prisms, which are par- 
tially decomposed by solution in hot water, but dissolye in caustic potash 
more easily than in water, forming a yellow solution which becomes dark 
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gr^en when heated, but recoyers its yellow colour on being satumted witK 
nitric aoid, a white precipitate being at the same time produced. If the 
alkaline liquid be heated without addition of nitric acid, the blue hydrate 
of iridic oxide separates out. Aqua-regia slowly converts the salt into 
a new compound containing bichloride o? iridium. The salt after being 
dried in the air gives off from 14-7 to 15 per cent, of water (= 12 At*) 
at 180^ 

Clavs (sRam). 

4K 156-8 .... 25-26 25-33 

2Ir 198-0 .... 31-79 31-59 

40 32-0 .... 5-14 4-86 

4S0« 128-0 .... 20-70 20-91 

3C1 106-2 .... 17-11 17-31 

2(KO,SO«) + 2KCl+2lrO,S20*Cl 6210 .... 10000 100*00 

CryitalHzed* Clans. 

4K 156-8 .... 21-51 

2lr 198-0 .... 27-15 

40 32-0 .... 4-37 

4S0» 1280 .... 17-51 

3C1 106-2 .... 14-56 

I2H0 108-0 .... 14-90 14-75— 15-00 

2(K0,S0») + 2KC1 + 2IrO,SSO*Cl + 12Aq. 7290 .... 10000 

The composition of this salt may likewise be represented by the 
formula, 4(K0,S0') + Ir^P, according to which it might be regarded as 
a compound of sesquichloride of iridium with sulphite of potash. It 
appears however to contain, not the sesquioxide, but the protoxide of 
iridium, and hence the formula above given is to be preferred. The 
relation between this salt and the preceding compounds L and M, tends 
likewise to tbe same conclusion ; for the salt M is evidently formed from 
N by the substitution of 2 At. KCl for 2 At. KO,SO* (or of 2C1 for 
2S0'); and if N be regarded as a compound of 4(K0,S0') with IrH^P, 
it is not very apparent why the hydrochloric should decompose only 
half the sulphite of potash contained in it. The salt L is -evidently 
formed from N by the substitution of 2 At. sulphite of potash for 2 At. 
chloride of potassium. (Ghius, Ann, Fharm, 63, 344-848.) IT 

Iridium and Sodium. 

A. Protochloridb op Iridium and Sodium. — NaCl, IrCl. — 
1. Formed by niixiug a solution of protochloride of iridium in hydrochloric 
acid with common salt. — 2. By adding sal-ammoniac to a hot concentrated 
solution of sesquichloride of iridium and sodium. By this means, bi- 
chloride of iridium and ammonium is precipitated, while protochloride of 
iridium and sodium remains in solution. The latter is green, and leaves, 
on evaporation a green, deliquescent, saline mass, soluble in alcohoL 
(Berzelius.) 

B. Sesquichloride of Iridium and Sodium.— •CA^ortVufuz^ of 
Sodium. — Sesquichloride of iridium dissolved in water, is not decom^ 
posed on evaporation, even with excess of common salt, (as it is with 
chloride of potassium,) but forms with it a coal-black salty which does 
not fuse when heated, deliquesces in the air, and dissolves in water and 
alcohol, forming solutions whose eolour resembles that of vonons blood 
diluted with water. 
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G. Bichloride op Iridium and Sodium. — Obtained by a prooeas 

similar to the first of those described for the preparation of the corre- 

spondine^ potassium salt, viz., by heating a mixture of iridium and common 

salt in chlorine gas, &o, — Black tables and four^sided prisms with dihedral 

summits, isomorphous with the corresponding platinum-salt; when 

heated, they leave the anhydrous salt in the form of a brownish my 

powder. They are easily soluble in water. Sal-ammoniac added to 

the solution, throws down a precipitate of chloriridiate of ammonium, 

(Berzelius.) 

Anhydrotu. OyHallized, 

NaCl 58-6 .... 25-C6 NaQ 68-6 .... 2075 

Ir 990 .... 43-34 IrCP 1698 .... 6013 

2C1 70-8 .... 31-00 6H0 540 .... 1912 

NaCl,IrCl' 228*4 .... 100*00 +6Aq 282*4 .... 100*00 



Iridium akd Barium. 

When sulphate of iridic oxide is precipitated with chloride of barium, 
the sulphate of baryta carries down with it a large quantity of iridio 
oxide, in a state of intimate combination, acquiring thereby a rusty 
yellow colour. (Berzelius.) 



Iridium and Calcium. 

Milk of lime added to an acid solution of the blue oxide, throws 
down a blue compound of the oxide with lime. (Yauquelin.) 



Iridium and Aluminum. 

An aqueous mixture of a blue salt of iridium with alum, yields, when 
treated with ammonia or potash, a blue precipitate, less soluble in excess 
of alkfdi than the pure blue oxide. (Vauquelin.) 



Iridium and Chromium. 

Chromate of potash added to hydrochlorate of iridio oxide, threws 
down an olive-green powder. 



Iridium and Arsenic. 

Arseniate of potash heated with hydrochlorate of iridio oxide, throws 
down a brown precipitate. (Thomson.) 



Iridium and Tin. 

Allot of Iridium and Tin. — 1 part of iridium unites with 4 parts 
of tin, at an intense red heat, forming a dull white, easily orystallinUe, 
hard, malleable alloy.* (Vauquelin.) 
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Iridium and Lead, 



Allot. — 1 part of iridium and 8 parts of lead, heated together to an 
intense red heat, unite and form an alloy which is ductile, bat much 
harder and whiter than lead, and gives up its lead to nitric acid, the 
iridium remaining in the form of a black powder. (Vauquelin.) When 
this alloy is cupelled, the iridium is left behind in the form of a ooft 
black powder. (Tennant.) 

Iridium and Copper. 

Alloy. — 1 part of iridium combines at a white heat with 4 parts of 
copper, forming a ductile^ pale red alloy, wbich is much harder than 
copper, and behaves with nitric acid in a similar manner to the lead alloy. 



Iridium and Mercury. 

Amalgam of Iridium. — Sodinm-amalgam immersed in an aqneous sola- 
tion of chloriridlate of sodium, yields a viscid amalgam, its formation being 
attended with separation of grejrish black flakes and violent evolution of 
hydrogen gas. The amalgam, when very strongly ignited, leaves a black 
powder, from which boiling nitric acid still extracts a small quantity of 
mercury, leaving a residne of pure iridium, soluble in boiling aqua-regia. 
(Bbttger, J, pr, Chim. 12, 252.) 



Iridium and Silver. 

A. ALLOY.^One part of iridium unites but imperfectly with 2 parts 
of silver. (Vauquelin.) — Tennant likewise obtained a malleable alloy, 
which, however, appeared to be only a mixture. 

irB. Chloride op Iridium and Silver. — 3AffCl+Ir*CP. — Nitrate 
of silver forms with chloriridiate of potassium, a deep indigo-coloured, 
flocculent precipitate, which, however, becomes paler in a few seconds, 
and finally loses its colour altogether. The supernatant liquid is colour- 
less, and contains nitrate of potash and free nitric acid, but no iridium. 
The reaction, which is attended with evolution of oxygen, takes place as 
follows : 

3(AgO,NO*) + 2(KCl,IrCP) = 3AgCl,Ii»Cl» + 2(K0,N0») + NO* + O. 

A boiling solution of chloriridiate of potassium forms the same com- 
pound immediately, without the intermediate production of any blue 
substance. The compound is insoluble in water and in aciJs, and 
sparingly soluble in caustic ammonia. If it be covered with a strong 
solution of ammonia, and allowed to stand in contact with it for a few 
days, one portion dissolves, while another portion is converted into a 
shming, crystalline powder, of a light yellow colour, with greenish 
iridescence. This crystalline powder, which, when examined by the 
microscope, appears to be composed of rhombohedrons having a diamond 
Instie, is merely the same compound in the crystalline state. (Clans, 
Ann. Fharm. 63, 838.) 
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ClauB. 



3Ag 324-0 

2lr 1980 

6C1 212-4 



44-15 .... 


.... 46-36 


.... 4501 


.... 4400 


26-89 .... 


.... 25-82 


.... 26-96 


.... 26-90 


28-96 .... 


.... 27-82 


.... 28-03 


.... 2910 



3AgCl,Ir3CP 734-4 .... 100-00 100-00 .... 100-00 .... 100-00 % 



Iridium and Gold. 

Alloy. — Malleable compound, haviug a colour not differing much 
from that of gold ; when it is treated with aqua-regi% the iridium is 
left behind in the form of a black powder. 



Iridium and Platinum. 

Allots.— Equal weights of the two metals form a brittle alloy^ 
capable of welding to a certain extent. (Berzelius.) The alloy of 1 pt. 
iridium and 10 platinum fused together in the flame of the oxj-hjdroeen 
blowpipe, is very malleable, susceptible of hardening, does not tamish, 
and when laid upon copper, serves for metallic mirrors. (Gaudin, J. pr. 
Chem. 16, 55.) The alloy of platinum with a few parts per cent, of 
iridium is ductile, much harder than pure platinum, and more capable 
of resisting the action of fire and of chemical reagents. (Berzelius.) 

a. Native alloy of Iridium and FlcUinum, the so-called NcUive 
Iridium, from the Ural.— -Cubo-octohedrons, whose specific gravity varies 
from 2 1 -85 to 22-65 and 22-8. (G. Rose, Foffff. 34, 377 j comp. Breithaupt, 
Schw. 69, 96.) 

6. A mineral from Brazil, said to be an o^mide of iridium. White 

round grains, of specific gravity 16*94. (Svanberg, Jahraberickt, 15, 

205.) 

STanberg. 

""■ ^ 1"^ 

a. b. 

Pt 19-64 .... 65-44 

Pd 0-89 .... 0-49 

R .... 6-86 

Ir 76-85 .... 27-79 

Os .... trace 

Fc .... 4-14 

Cq 1-78 .... 3-30 

99-16 .... 98-02 

Iridium likewise combines with Omiium^ 
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RUTHENIUM. 



Clans. Pogg, 64, 192, and 624; B5, 200; abstr. Ben. Jahre^h. 25, 205; 
Ann. Pharm. 5C, 257. — Further, Ann. Pharm. 59, 234. — Farther, 
Ann. Pharm 63, 259. 



JSislorp. Osano, in 1828, {Pogg. 14, 329,) described his experiments 
with the residue of Siberian platinum ore, after treatment with aqua- 
regia, and thought that he had discoyered in it two new metals, one of 
which he called Pleuranium, and the other BtUhenitan, This iuTestiga- 
tion, which led to no definite results, was afterwards taken up by Clans, 
who succeeded in denonstrating the existence of one new metal in the 
platinum residues. To this metal he gave the name of Buthenituny 
because it occurred in small quantity in the substance which Osann had 
distinguished by the name of oxide of ruthenium, which, howeyer, Clans 
found to consist for the most part of silica, titanic acid, ferric oxide, and 
zirconia. The new metal has since been more particularly examined by 
Claus, to whom indeed we are indebted for all that is at present known 
on the subject. 

Sources. In platinum ore, both Russian and American, but in quantity 
not exceeding 1 or 1^ per cent. It forms part of the native osmide of 
iridium, in which it is associated with platinum, rhodium, iridium, and 
osmium. The different varieties of this mineral analyzed by Clans, con- 
tained from 3 to 6 per cent of ruthenium, 10 platinum, 1^ — 2 rhodium, 
together with traces of copper, iron, and palladium. The IriU discovered 
by Hermann likewise contains 3 per cent, of ruthenium, together with 
rhodium, platinum, iridium, osmium, ferrous oxide, chromic oxide, 
alumina, silica, and iridic oxide. Ruthenium is not found in the 
portion of the platinum ore which is soluble in aqua-regia. 

Preparation, a. Clatui's original method. (Pogg, 65, 200.) — 
I. Fifteen pounds of platinum residue were mixed with nitre, (each pound 
of the former with 2 lbs. of the latter,) the mixture fused for two hours 
at a strong heat in a hessian crucible, and the fused mass, after cooling, 
pulverized and exhausted with water. The brown-red solution contain^ 
chromate, osmiate, silicate, iridiate, rutheniate, and titanate of potash, 
(the quantities according to the preceding order,) together with nitrate of 
potash and free alkali. 

2. The greater part of the ruthenium, however, remained in the 
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lesidae wkich was left after treating the fased mass with water. Thia 
residue was mixed in a retort with half its weight of aqna-regia and a 
little water, and the liquid distilled nearly to dryness, whereupon osmio 
acid passed oyer into the receiver. The contents of the retort were 
exhausted with water^ and the solution filtered; the insoluble residue (a) 
weighed 11^ lbs. 

d. The filtered liquid treated with carbonate of potash yielded a 
precipitate of ferric and mthenic oxide, from the solution of which in 
hydrochloric acid, zinc threw down a small quantity of ruthenium; but 
the greater part remained in the liquid, together with the oxides of iron 
and zinc. 

4. The brown alkaline solution from which the ferric and ruthenio 
oxides had been precipitated, became nearly colourless when left to 
stand in wooden yessels, and, if afterwards mixed with potash-ley, 
yielded a white precipitate, which turned brown after a while, but became 
white again when dry. Hydrochloric acid extracted from it a metallic 
oxide, which gave a green colour to the liquid, while titaniferous silica, 
together with alumina, remained undissolved. The hydrochloric acid 
solution assumed an orange-yellow colour when boiled with nitric acid, 
and blue when treated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

5. The alkaline solution (4) was evaporated in an iron vessel, where- 
upon a lar^o quantity of blue oxide of iridium separated out. This was 
dissolved in aqu-regia, the iridium precipitated from the concentrated 
solution by means of chloride of potassium, the mother-liquor evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue reduced with hydrogen. The metallic powder 
thereby produced contained an alloy of iridium and ruthenium, together 
with a small quantity of rhodium. 

6. This metallic powder, together with a portion of the black powder 
(2, a) insoluble in aqua-regia, which still contained considerable quantities 
of iridium, chrome iron ore, silicates, ruthenium, and rhodium, was then 
mixed with its own weight of nitre, and fused for two hours at a white 
heat — ^tbe cooled mass exhausted with distilled water — and the orange- 
yellow solution, mixed with a very small quantity of nitric acid, which 
threw down a bulky, velvet-black precipitate of impure rutheniate of 
potash containing silica. The concentrated hydrochloric acid solution of 
this compound, freed from silica by careful evaporation and re-solution 
in water, deposited, when mixed with chloride of potassium, a precipitate 
of sesquichloride of ruthenium and potassium; and, on heating this 
precipitate in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and dissolving out the chloride 
of potassium by water, the metallic BtUhenium was obtained in the form 
of a dark grey powder. 

6. Clauses more recent method, (Ann, Pharm, 59, 234.) — Osmide 
of Iridium is pulverized as finely as possible in a cast-iron mortar; the 
particles of iron which are rubbed off the mortar, dissolved out by 
hydrochloric acid; and the remaining metallic powder mixed with common 
salt, and heated to low redness in a current of moist chlorine gas. The 
disintegrated mass is then digested in cold water, and the concentrated 
solution, which is brown-red and almost opu^que, mixed with a few 
drops of ammonia, and heated in a porcelain capsule, whereupon it 
deposits a copious black-brown precipitate, consisting of sesquioxide of 
ruthenium and osmic oxide. This precipitate, after washing with a 
sufficient quantity of nitric acid, is heated in a retort, till all the free 
acid has passed over, and the osmium is expelled in the form of osmic acid. 
The contents of the retort are then taken out and ignited for an hour in a 
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silver crucible with caustic potaeh free from silica, aud the ignited mass 
softened and dissolved by cold distilled water. The solution is left in a 
corked bottle for two hours to clarify; the perfectly transparent liquid, 
which has a beautiful orange-yellow colour^ separated by a syphon from 
the undissolved portion; and the alkaline solution nentrsdized with nitric 
acid. Velvet-black sesquioxide of ruthenium is then deposited; and this, 
when washed, dried, and ignited in an atmosphere of hydrogen, yields 
perfectly pure metallic RvSienium. This mode of separating mUienium 
from all the other platinum metals, except osmium, is based upon the 
property possessed by the sesquichloride of ruthenium, of splitting up, 
when heated, into free hydrochloric acid and sesquioxide of ruthenium. 
Osmic oxide mixes with the oxide of ruthenium, because the solution 
contains bichloride of osmium, which is decomposed in a similar manner. 
Not more than a third of the osmide of iridium is decomposed by the 
above-described treatment with chlorine gas; to obtain complete decom- 
position, therefore, the process must be repeated three or four times. 

Froperties. Ruthenium obtained by the first of the above prooesses 
is a dark grey powder; by the second process, it is obtained in small, 
angular, porous lumps, having a whitish grey colour and metallic lustre, 
and bearing a strong resemblance to iridium. Very brittle. Specific 
gravity 8*6 at 4 6°. This is much less than the density usually attributed 
to iridium (p. 870)'; it is probable, however, that the two metals do not 
really difier much in density; for a specimen of porous iridium prepared 
from the blue oxide by reduction with hydrogen, had a specific gravity 
of only 9 3. Ruthenium does not fuse even in the fiame of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. 



Compounds of RvHienium. 

Ruthenium and Oxtoen. 

The afiinity of ruthenium for oxygen is greater than that of any of 
the other platinum-metals, except osmium. When heated to redness in 
the air, it oxidizes readily, and is converted into a bluish black oxide, 
which does not part with its oxygen at a white heat. The metal is 
nearly insoluble in acids, even aqua-regia dissolving bat a trace. It ia 
not dissolved by fused bisulphate of potash. By fusion with nitre, how- 
ever, it is converted into a blackish green mass, which, when treated 
with water, yields an orange-yellow solution of rutheniate of potash; 
and this when mixed with acids, yields a precipitate of black ruthenic 
oxide. Caustic potash, at a red heat, dissolves the metal as easily as 
nitre. 

A. Protoxide of RuTHENniM, or Ruthenious Oxide. BnO. 

Formed by strongly heating a mixture of 1 At. bichloride of ruthe* 
nium, and rather more than 1 At. carbonate of soda in a stream of 
carbonic acid gas, and removing the soluble salts from the product by 
digestion in water. The protoxide then remains in the form of a blackish 
grey, metallic powder. It is anhydrous, and is reduced by hydrogen gas 
at ordinary temperatures. Contains 13*4 per cent of oxygen. 
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Claus. 

Rtt 52-1 .... 86-69 86-6 

O 80 .... 13-31 13-4 

RuO 60-1 .... 100-00 ZI] 100-0 

The compounds of this oxide have not been much examined. The 
hydrate has not jet been obtained; its preparation would probably be as 
difficult as that of hjdrated protoxide of iron. The oxide is insoluble 
in acids, and consequently its salts cannot be directly formed. A soluble 
protochloride appears, however, to be obtained by the action of sulphu-* 
retted hydrogen and other reducing agents on the sesquichloride (p. 400). 

B. SEsanioxiDE OF Ruthenium. Ru'0\ 

Pulverulent ruthenium, strongly heated before a powerful blowpipe, 

turns black, and rapidly absorbs oxygen, 100 parts of the metal increasing 

to 118 parts; afterwards the oxidation slowly proceeds further, till the 

oxide acquires a blackish blue colour, and contains 23 or 24 parts of 

oxygen to 100 parts of metal, which is about the proportion required for 

the sesquioxide. 

Clans. 



2Ru 

30 


.^ 104-2 .... 81-16 
24-0 .... 18-84 


'81-33 .... 80-64 
18-67 .... 19-36 


Ru*03 


.... 128-2 .... 10000 


10000 .... 100-00 



This oxide, when ignited for a long time, increases still further in 
weiffht, but the quantity of oxygen absorbed is never sufficient to form 
the bioxide. 

Conibinations, — a. With Water. — Hydratbd Sesquioxide op Ruthe- 
nium. — 1. Formed bv precipitating a solution of the sesquichloride with 
an alkali; the precipitate requires very careful washing, but even then it 
retains 2 or 3 per cent, of alkali. — 2. By precipitating rutheniate of 
potash with nitric acid (p. 401). — 3. The aqueous solution of the sesqui- 
chloride is resolved by heat into free hydrochloric acid and the hydrated 
sesquioxide. Black-brown powder, which becomes suddenly incan- 
descent when heated. Hydrogen sas reduces it imperfectly at ordinary 
temperatures. It is insoluble in alkalis. 

RuW 128-2 .... 82-60 

3HO 27-0 .... 17-40 

Ru203 + 3Aq 155-2 ~ 10000 

5. With Acids, forming the Salts of Sbsquioxibe of Ruthenium. — 
The hydrated sesquioxide dissolves in acids, forming orange-yellow 
solutions. A solution of this oxide in hydrochloric acid exhibits the 
following characters with reagents : — Sulphurous acid decolorizes it after 
long-continued action. — Hydrosulphuric acid partly precipitates the metal 
in the form of a black sulphide, and at the same time reduces the sesqui- 
chloride to protochloride, the reduction being accompanied by a change 
of colour from orange-yellow to a fine azure blue. This reaction affords 
a very delicate test of the presence of ruthenium in any of its compounds. 
To obtain it, the compound must be fused at a strong heat in a platinum 
spoon with a large excess of nitre, the heat being continued till the 
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ignited mass no longer froths, bnt fuses quietly: it is then left to cool, 
and dissolved in a small quantity of water. The orange-yellow eolation 
(containing rutheniate of potash) yields, on the addition of two drops of 
nitric acid, a bulky black precipitate of sesquioxide of ruthenium; and 
on adding hydrochloric acid to the liquid, and heating it in a porcelain 
capsule, the precipitate di^>8olves, and the solution, when concentrated, 
assumes a &ue orange-yellow colour. Lastly, on passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen through this solution till it becomes nearly black, and filtering, 
a filtrate is obtained, exhibiting the splendid blue colour above mentioned. 
Two milligrammes of the metal are sufficient for the production of this 
reaction. — Zinc likewise reduces the orange-yellow sesquichloride to the 
blue protochloride. — Hydrosulphate of ammonia precipitates the greater 
part of the ruthenium in the form of a black-brown sulphide, which is 
not perceptibly soluble in excess of the reagent. — Alkalis, both caustic 
and in the state of carbonate, immediately throw down a black-brown 
precipitate of sesquioxide of ruthenium, soluble in an excess of the 
reagent; a portion of the metal, however, remains in the solution. 
Phosphate of soda produces the same reaction. — Borax forms no pre- 
cipitate at first, but, on heating the solution, the hydrated sesquioxide is 
precipitated. — Chloride of potassium and chloride of ammonium produce 
dark brown, crystalline precipitates, but only in very concentrated solu- 
tions. — Formiate of soda does not precipitate the metal, but merely 
decolorizes the solution. — Oxalic acid acts in a similar manner. — Ferro- 
cyanide of potassium decolorizes the solution at first, but afterwards 
turns it blue. — Cyanide of mercury colours the solution blue, and throws 
down a blue precipitate. — Nitrate of silver forms a black precipitate, 
wbich afterwards turns white, the solution at the same time becoming 
rose-coloured. This reaction is very delicate. The black precipitate is 
a mixture of chloride of silver and sesquioxide of ruthenium; it dissolves 
partially in the course of 24 hours, the oxide of ruthenium dissolving in 
the free nitric acid (probably with loss of oxygen), and forming a 
cherry-red solution, while the chloride of silver remains behind in the 
form of a white residue. On adding excess of ammonia to the liquid, the 
chloride of silver dissolves, and black sesquioxide of ruthenium remains 
behind. (Compare the reaction of nitrate of silver with iridic salts, 
p. 392.) 

C. BioxiDE OP Ruthenium, or Euthenic Oxide. ' RuO*. 

1. Formed by roasting and imiiting the bisulphide. — 2. By strongly 
igniting the bisulphate of ruthenic oxide, RuO', 2S0*. — When prepared 
% (1)> Jt forms a black-blue powder, inclining to green; by (2), small 
grey particles, with metallic lustre and bluish or greenish iridescence. 

Clans, 

Ru 521 .... 76-50 7651 

20 160 .... 23-50 23-49 



RuO^ 681 .... 100-00 100-00 

The ITyd)xUe of Ruthenic Oxide is obtained in the form of a gelatinous 
precipitate, when a solution of bichloride of ruthenium and potassium is 
mixed with carbonate of soda and evaporated. The precipitajte, which 
retains a considerable quantity of alkali, is yellowish brown while moist; 
but after drying, . it has the colour of impure rhodic oxide. When 
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heated in a platinum spoon, it deflagrates with Tivid incandescence, and 
is scattered about. It appears to contain 2 At. water : RuO'-f2Aq. 

The Salts of Butkenic Oxide are obtained in the state of solution by 
digesting the hjdrated oxide in acids. The solutions are yellow, but 
become rose-coloured when concentrated by evaporation. 

D. Rdthenic Aoid. RuO*. 

Known only in combination with potash ; it appears, indeed, to be a 
very instable compound, being easily resolved into oxygen and ruthenio 
oxide. 

Ruthenium and Sulphur. 

A. Sulphides of Ruthenium.— Ruthenium probably forms with 
sulphur a number of compounds exactly corresponding to the oxidos; but 
the preparation of these sulphides is attended with many difficulties. 
Pulverulent ruthenium and sulphur heated together in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid, exhibit no sign of chemical combination. The sulphur 
distils off, and the ruthenium gains only 2 or 3 per cent, in weight. 
Moreover, the precipitates formed by passing sulphuretted hydrogen 
through the solutions of the several chlorides of ruthenium, do not 
correspond in composition to the chlorides from which they are produced; 
they always contain too much sulphur, and are in all probability mix-* 
tures of the definite sulphides with sulphur. The analysis of these com* 
pounds is very difficult. They are very apt to oxidate in drying, being 
thereby converted into sulphates. When they are heated, to drive off 
water, they explode slightly with incandescence; and when treated with 
fuming nitric acid, they oxidate, with emission of sparks and slight 
explosion. Nitric acid of ordinary strength dissolves them readily; but 
the precipitate produced on adding a ba^a-salt to the solution, always 
carries down with it a certain quantity of ruthenic sulphate, which cannot 
be removed by any solvent whatever. 

When the sulphide obtained by precipitation from the sesquichloride 
is heated in a bulb -tube through which carbonic acid is passed, incan- 
descence and explosion are produced, sulphur and water pass off, and the 
remaining blackish grey, metallic powder, yields, on analysis, results 
corresponding to the formula Ru'S*. — The sulphide which is precipitated 
on passing sulphuretted hydrogen for a short time through a solution of 
the sesquichloride, often contains 3 At. sulphur to 1 At. ruthenium; but 
if the gas be passed through the solution for several hours, a yellowish 
brown sulphide is obtained, having the composition RuS'. From the blue 
chloride, sulphide of ammonium throws down a precipitate which appears 
lo be composed of Ru'S^ — None of these results, however, can yet be 
looked upon as satisfactorily established. 

B. Sulphate op Ruthenic Oxide, or Ruthenic Sulphate.— 
RuO*, 280*. — When the sulphide of ruthenium obtained by treating the 
sesquichloride with sulphuretted hydrogen, is digested in nitric acid of 
ordinary strength, an orange-yellow solution is obtained, which, when 
evaporated to dryness, 3rield8 a yellowish brown, amorphous mass, resem- 
bling mosaic gold, when reduced to powder. It is deliqnesent, has a 
sour, astringent taste, and dissolves readily in water. Alkalis added to 
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tliA solution do not form anj precipitate at first; but, on evaporation, a 
yellowish brown, gelatinous precipitate is obtained, consisting of hydiated 
ruthenic oxide, and presenting a most striking resemblance to impure 
rhodic oxide. In the solution of the salt, sulphuretted hydrogen does not 
produce any blue reaction. 

Ruthenium and Chlorine. 

Ruthenium, under certain circumstances, forms a series of chlorides, 
exhibiting a succession of prismatic colours, viz., green, blue, violet, 
purple-red, cherry-red, and orange-yellow. 

A. Protochloride of Ruthenium. — RuCL-^Rnthenium, at a low 
red heat, is slowly attacked by chlorine, and converted into protochloride. 
On placing the metal in a bulb-tube, igniting it over the flame of an 
argand spirit-lamp, and passing dry chlorido gas over it, a yellow fnme 
(probably consisting of the highest chloride, which is volatile), is first 
produced and carried forward by the stream of gas, the metal at this stage 
not undergoing any alteration of appearance or perceptible increase of 
bulk; but at a later period, a small portion of sesquichloride snblimed, 
and the metal turns black, and iu the course of two hours, is converted 
into a black and partly crystalline chloride. Frequently, however, the 
conversion is not complete in the first process, and to saturate the metal 
completely with chlorine, it is necessary to pulverize the product, and 
repeat the process. The product of this second operation iJways gives, 
on analysis, results corresponding with the above formula. 

Protochloride of ruthenium obtained in the manner just described is 
insoluble in water and in acids ; water, however, extracts from it a trace 
of sesquichloride. A solution of caustic potash likewise acts but slightly 
upon it, even when evaporated to dryness with it. When the residue of 
this last operation is washed with water, and then digested iu hydro- 
chloric acid, a small quantity of oxide is dissolved out, and the acid 
assumes the colour of the sesquichloride. 

Aqueous ProtockLoride of Ruthenium, or HydroddoraU of Ruthenious 
Oxide. — ^When sulphuretted hydrogen is passed for some time through a 
solution of sesquichloride of ruthenium, a black-brown sulphide is preci- 
pitated, and the liquid acquires the fine azure-blue colour, already men- 
tioned (p. 398). The excess of sulphuretted hydrogen may be expelled 
bypassing a current of air through the liquid; and the blue solution 
which then remains, appears to consist of protochloride of ruthenium, with 
excess of hydrochloric acid. The composition cannot be determined by 
direct analysis, because the compound is very liable to decompose and pass 
to the state of sesquichloride, and therefore cannot be obtained either in 
the solid state, or iu the form of a crystalline double salt. The preceding 
supposition as to its constitution, is, however, rendered highly probable 
by the following considerations: I. Sulphuretted hydrogen exerts a 
reducing action on the chlorides of other platinum metals; 2. The 
snlphide which is precipitated in the formation of the blue chloride 
contains, not 3 At. sulphur to 2 At. metal, but 2 At. sulphur, or even 
more, to 1 At. metal; 3. The sesquichloride is turned blue by other 
reducing agents, such as zinc; 4. When tiie solution of the sesquichloride 
is evaporated, and the residue heated, it turns green, and exhibits isolated 
blue spots; this method does not, however, yield a pure protochloride. 
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because part of the salt is converted into a basic compound. — Alkalis 
added to the solution of the blue chloride, throw down a precipitate of 
the sesquioxide, just as solutions of the lower chlorides of iridium, when 
similarly treated^ yield a precipitate of bioxide of iridium (p. 373). 

B. Sesquichloride op Ruthenium. — Ru'CP. — Formed by dissolving 
the sesquioxide of ruthenium (obtained by precipitation from rutheniate 
of potash) in hydrochloric acid, and evaporating to dryness. The residue 
is deliquescent, has a strongly astringent but non-metallic taste, like that 
of tannic acid, and dissolves in water and alcohol, forming beautiful 
orange-coloured solutions, but leaving a yellow basic compound undis- 
solved. When heated, it turns green and blue, as above described. A 
dilute solution of the sesquichloride is resolved by heat into hydrochloric 
acid, and the hydrated sesquioxide (p. 397). The same change is produced 
in a few days at ordinary temperatures, but less completely. 

2Ru 104-2 .... 49-51 

3C1 106-2 .... 50-49 

RuiCl' 210-4 Z 100*00 

C. Bichloride of Ruthenium. — RuCP. — Not known in the separate 
state, but occurs in combination with chloride of potassium. It exhibits 
a rose-colour, similar to that of the salts of sesquichloride of rhodium. 

Ruthenium and Nitrogen. 

Sesquichloride of Ruthenium and Ammonium. — ^Formed by mixing 
a strong solution of the black sesquioxide in hydrochloric acid with 
sal-ammoniac, and concentrating by evaporation, with addition of a small 
quantity of nitric acid. — Similar in form and properties to the corre- 
sponding potassium-salt. In the crystallized state, it does not dissolve 
readily in water, but nevertheless crystallizes with difficulty from its 
solutions, and only when they are concentrated. When ignited in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, it leaves 32*7 per cent, of metal. 

CUU8. 

2N 28-0 .... 8-83 

8H 8-0 .... 2-52 

2Ru 104-2 .... 32-85 32*7 

5C1 177-0 .... 55-80 

2NH<Cl,Uu«Cl» 317-2 Z 100-00 



Ruthenium and Potassium. 

A. Rutheniate of Potash. — Hasic. — Formed by igniting ruthenium 
with a mixture of potash and nitre or chlorate of potash. The product, 
when treated with water, yields a fine orange-yellow solution, having a 
strongly astringent taste, like that of tannic acid. This solution is 
neutral, provided the potash and nitre have not been added in excess. 
It colours organic substances black, by coating them with oxide reduced 
from the acid. Acids added to the solution immediately throw down a 
black oxide, which contains potash, if the solution has not been completely 
neutralized by the acid; but if the acid has been added in slight excess, 
the precipitated oxide contains a small quantity of acid. If sulphuric 
acid has been used for the precipitation and added in excess, the metal 
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obtained by reducing the resulting oxide contains a small quantiij of 
sulphide of ruthenium, which is but very slowly decomposed by gentle 
ignition in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The precipitated oxide appears 
to be the hydrated sesquioxide, for it yields the sesquichloride when 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid. 

B. SULPHITB OF RUTHENIOVS OxiDB AND PoTASH. — SulphurOOS acid 

exerts but little action upon sesquichloride of ruthenium and potaasiam 
at ordinary temperatures. When its aqueous solution is poured npon the 
pulverized salt, scarcely anything is dissolved, but the salt becomes cream- 
coloured on the surface. When the solution of the double chloride is 
heated with sulphite of potash, it does not lose its colour, but assumes a 
deeper red tint, and deposits a small quantity of a cream-colonredy 
pulverulent precipitate. On evaporating to dryness, redissolving and 
again evaporating, a further quantity of the same precipitate is thrown 
down, the liquid all the while retaining a deep orange-colour. 

Claus. 

KO 47-2 .... 27-52 27*54 

Ru 62-1 .... 30-37 29-21 

O 8-0 .... 4-71 5-01 

2S0» 64-0 .... 37-40 38-24 

KO,SO* + RuO,SO«.... 171-3 .... 10000 ~, 100*00 

When the evaporation and re-solution are very often repeated, a 
nearly white precipitate is at length obtained, which probably corresponds 
in composition to the white salts of the other platinum-metals (pp. 321, 
384); but the quantity obtained was too small for analysis. 

C. SEfiQiriCHLORiBE OF RuTHENiUM AND PoTASsiiTM.— The prepa- 
ration of this compound has already been described (p. 395). It forms 
a crystalline powder, which has a brown colour with a play of violet, and 
when examined by the microscope, appears to be composed of small, 
shining, orange-yellow, transparent cubes, jj^ of a line in diameter. When 
reduced to a finer state of division by trituration, it assumes a yellowish 
brown colour. Its taste is bitter, but not metallic. It is somewhat 
sparingly soluble in cold water; more readily in boiling water ; insoluble 
in alcohol of 80 per cent., resembling in this respect the corresponding 
salts of the other platinum-metals. Nevertheless, the salt is but partially 
precipitated by alcohol from a concentrated aqueous solution. Moreover, 
when a solution of this salt, mixed with the chloride of another metal, 
which is soluble in alcohol, is evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
digested with strong alcohol, a quantity of the ruthenium salt is dissolved, 
greater in proportion to that of the other chloride present. This property 
is likewise possessed by those double chlorides of other platinum metals 
which are difficultly soluble in alcohol, e, g,, the sesquichloride of rhodium 
and sodium. Crystallized sesquichloride of ruthenium and potassium is 
nearly insoluble in a concentrated solution of sal-ammoniac, which solution 
may therefore be advantageously used to wash it and free it from chloride 
of potassium, the sal-ammoniac itself being afterwards removed by alcohol, 
in which it is very soluble. 

A neutral aqueous solution of this salt decomposes very readily, 
especially i^hen heated, becoming darker, and finally black and opaque, 
and depositing a black bulky precipitate, probably a basic compound, 
while the liquid still remains turbid and dark-coloured. The presence of 
free acid prevents the decomposition. In the decomposed state just 
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described, the salt has an uncommonly strong colouring power, in con- 
sequence of the extremely minute division of the precipitate, which 
remains floating in the liquid and colours it. A milligramme of the salt 
dissolved in 4 grammes of water forms at first a slightly yellow-coloured 
liquid ; but on heating this solution, it becomes as black as ink, and may 
then be diluted with 30 grammes of water, without much diminution of 
intensity. Now the salt contains only 28*9 per cent, of ruthenium ; 
hence 1 part of that metal is capable of imparting to more than 100,000 
parts of water, a colour almost as de^p as that of a pale ink; the colour, 
however, inclines somewhat to brown. Ammonia added to a solution of 
the double chloride throws down a black precipitate, which contains 
chlorine and ammonia, and, when dissolved in hjdrochloric acid and 
afterwards evaporated to dryness, yields a dingy green, saline mass. On 
dissolving this mass in water, an opaque, blackish cherry-red liquor is 
obtained, which, when mixed with a small quantity of nitric acid and 
evaporated, assumes a succession of tints, passing through violet, blue, 
purple-red, cherry-red, brown, and finally becoming orange-yellow. 

Clans. 



r < 



2K 78-4 .... 21-80 21-4,'> .... 21*71 .... 21*59 

2Ru 104-2 .... 28-97 28-96 .... 28-48 .... 28-91 

5C1 1770 .... 49-23 49-59 .... 49-82 .... 49*53 

2KCl,Ru2CP 359*6 .... 10000 ZZ 100-00 .... 10001 .... 100-03 

The potassium was estimated as chloride, and the chlorine in comhination with the 
ruthenium estimated by loss. Direct determinations of this portion of chlorine by pre- 
cipitation with nitrate of silver gave results more than 1 per cent, too low, showing that 
the salt contained water. — It was from the analysis of this salt that the atomic weight of 
ruthenium was first determined. 

1). BicHLoRiDB OP Ruthenium akd Potaasium. — KCl; RuCP. — 
Formed by treating the salt C with aqua-regia, or with a mixture of 
hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potash. With aquarregia the conversion 
is very slow and incomplete; and when the mixture of hydrochloric acid 
and chlorate of potash is used, the greater part of the ruthenium is 
converted into a volatile chloride (probably RuCl'), which passes off with 
the wateiy vapour. The salt was once obtained accidentally on preci- 
pitating the oxide of ruthenium from a solution of rutheniate of potash, 
with a quantity of nitric acid larger than necessary. The filtered liquid 
was brown, and when mixed with a little hydrochloric acid and evapo- 
rated, yielded at first a large quantity of nitre; but on further evaporating 
the rose-coloured mother-liquid, a red salt crystallized out, which, when 
washed, first with sal-ammoniac, and then with alcohol, proved to be the 
compound D in a state of purity. 

The ciystals of this salt are so small, that their form cannot be 
distinguished with the naked eye; but when magnified 300 times (in 
linear dimension), they are seen to be perfectly transparent, rose-coloured 
prisms, with acuminated summits, and apparently belonging to the rhom- 
bohedral system. The salt is easily soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol 
of 70 per cent., and dissolves very sparingly in a concentrated solution 
of sal-ammoniac. Its solution is rose-coloured, with a play of violet, and 
is undistinguishable in appearance from that of the sesquichloride of 
rhodium and sodium. Sulphuretted hydrogen aifects it but slightly, the 
liquid, after a while, depositing a small quantity of brown sulphide, but 
without losing its red colour, or exhibiting any trace of the blue reaction, 
which is produced; under similar circumstances; in solutions of the sesqui- 
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chloride. Alkalis added to a solution of the salt prodace no immediate 
precipitate, but the liquid, when evaporated, deposits a yellowish 
brown hydrated oxide, which contains a large quantity of alkali, and 
when heated in a platinum spoon exhibits sudden incandescence, attended 
with slight explosion. A concentrated aqueous solution of the salt is 
but partially precipitated by alcohol, the greater part remaining dissolred 
in the liquid, which retains its rose colour. The solution is not reduced to 
the state of a lower chloride by evaporation. 

K 39-2 .... 19-85 

Ru 62-1 ... 26-37 

3C1 106-2 .... 53-78 

KCl,RuCl* 197-5 .... 100-00 



Ruthenium and Sodium. 

SesquichlotHde of Ruthenium and Sodium? — This compound wsis 
not obtained in a definite crystalline form, and therefore could not be 
accumtcly analysed. It forms a semi-crjrstalline, deliquescent mass, 
easily soluble in alcohol. When strongly heated, it dried up, but at the 
same time turned partly green and blue, behaving, in fact, like a mere 
mixture of common salt and sesquichloride of rutheninm. 



Ruthenium and Barium. 

Sesqulehloride of Ruthenium and Barium ? — A solution containing a 
mixture of chloride of barium and sesquichloride of ruthenium, behaves 
like the 8odium>salt. Alcohol extracts the chloride of ruthenium from it, 
and leaves the chloride of barium undissolved. 

Ruthenium likewise combines with iridium and osmium, the componnd 
existing, in £9iCt, in platinum ore. IT 
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For the Literature, vid. Iridium; also 

Fritzsche & Struve. — Osmiamio Acid (Osman-Osinittmsanre),*/.^!*. Chem, 
41, 97; abstr. Ann. Pharm, 64, 263; Jahrether. L A K, 1847—8, 
461 ; also, with observations by Gerhard t; Campt, rend. trav. chim., 
1847, 304. 



History, vid. Iridium. 

Sources. The same as for iridium, with the exception of (3) p. 369. 

Preparation. Vid. Analysis of Platinum ore (pp. 258, 259, No* 
18—26; pp. 262—264, No. 23—28; pp. 265, 266, No. 23—28; p. 266, 
No. 2; pp. 268—270, No. 1—5; p. 270, No. 1—6; p. 271, c).— 1. By 
heating sesquichloride of osmium and ammonium (previously mixed with 
at least one-third of its weight of sal-ammoniac, to prevent intumescence) 
in a retort, till the bottom of the retort becomes red-hot, and no more 
sal-ammoniac passes over. (Berzelius, p. 263, No. 28, /3.) — 2. By causing 
heated osmic acid to volatilize in a current of hydrogen gas, and pass- 
ing the gaseous mixture through a tube, one part of which, an inch 
in length, is kept at a red heat ; at thai part, the osmium is deposited in 
the form of a compact ring. (Berzelius.) — 3. Aqueous osmio acid mixed 
with hydrochloric acid, is precipitated by mercury, and the precipitate 
heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen. (Berzelius, p. 263, No. 28.) — 
4. Or it is precipitated by zinc. ( Vauquelin, p. 259, No. 26.) 

Properties. By (1 ) : Loosely coherent, porous mass, having a blue 
greyish white colour and strong metallic lustre. — By (2): Compact mass, 
in thin laminsd slightly flexible and elastic ; has the lustre of osmide of 
iridium, and a specific gravity of about lO'O. In the perfectly coherent 
state, however, it would probably be much heavier; vid. Osmide of 
Iridium. — By (3): Black powder, which acquires the metallic lustre when 
pressed, and has a density of about 7*6. (Berzelius.) — By (4): Black 
powder, which, under the burnishing steel, acquires metallic lustre and 
the colour of copper. (Vauquelin.) — Does not fuse or volatilize, when 
heated to whiteness in a hollow in a piece of charcoal. (Tennant.) 

Compounds of Osmium. 

Most compounds of osmium may be recognized by their property of 
giving off osmic acid, when heated on platinum-foil before the blowpipe 
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with a small quantity of carbonate of soda; the osmic acid may be known 
by its odour, and by the luminosity which it imparts to the flame of 
alcohol. (Berzelius.) 

OsvnTM AND OXTOEN. 

A. Protoxide op Osmium^ or Osmious Oxide. OsO. 

Obtained by gently igniting the hydrate of osmious oxide in a close 
vessel. (Berzelius). 

Oi 99 .... 92-52 

P.... 8 .... 7-48 

OsO 107 .... 10000 

(OsO » 1244-487 -I- 100 » 1344-487. BeneUas.) 

Hydrate of Osmious Oxide. — The aqueous solution of protochloride 
of osmium and potassium, gradually becomes turbid on being mixed, with 
potash, and after a few hours deposits a greenish black hydrate of osmioos 
oxide, which, however, contains a quantity of potash not to be extracted 
by water. The filtrate contains a small quantity of osmious oxide in 
solution, which gives it a greenish yellow colour. The hydrate heated to 
commencing redness in close vessels, gives off its water without any oemic 
acid; when heated with combustible bodies, it detonates, and yields 
reduced osmium. When immersed in hydrogen gas at ordinary tern- 

f^eratures, it becomes heated, and yields water and metallic osmium. 
Berzelius.) 

Osmious Salts. — The hydrate dissolves in acids slowly but completely 
forming blackish green solutions. (Berzelius.) 

B, SesquiaxideofOtmiufnt OsH)*. 
Not known in the separate state. 

20$ 198 .... 89-19 

30 24 .... 10-81 



08«0» 222 .... 10000 

(Os«08= 2 • 1244-487 + 300 = 2788-973. Bmelius.) 

The solutions of ammonio-sesquioxide of osmium in acids are yellowish 
brown, or when nearly saturated, black-brown. — On mixing the aqueous 
solution of sesquichloride of osmium and potassium with potash, it 
assumes a fine purple-brown colour; after digestion for some time, it 
deposits the hydratcd protoxide, while teroxide of osmium remains dis- 
solved and imparts a rose-colour to the liquid. (Berzelius.) 

Bltis Oxide ofOtmium, — Osmium ignited in a retort containing air, 
first yields a white sublimate of osmic acid, and afterwards a blue subli- 
mate, which appears green by transmitted light. ( Vauquelin.) This blue 
sublimate, which is insoluble in water, is likewise obtained on heating 
platinum ore in a retort, (Deacotils.) Tincture of galls forms a blue 
liquid with aqueous osmic acid. (Tennant.)— Sulphurous acid fonns with 
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aqueous oemio acid, a bine liqaid, which may be regarded as sulphate of 
blue oxide of osmium. This blue oxide is perhaps a mixture of protoxide 
aud sesquioxide, or of protoxide aud bioxide of osmium. (Berzelius.) 

G. BioxiDE OF Osmium, or Osmic Oxide. OsO*. 

PreparcUion. 1. When bichloride of osmium and potassium is heated 
with dry carbonate of soda in a retort to a temperature somewhat below 
redness, till the evolution of carbonic acid ceases (a small quantity of 
osmic acid, formed by the air in the apparatus, volatilizing at the same 
time), and the residue exhausted with water and hydrochloric acid, pure 
osmic oxide remains behind. — 2. The same compound is formed by heating 
the dried hydrate of osmic oxide in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, a 
small quantity of osmic acid being likewise given off after the water has 
escaped. (Berzelius.) 

Black powder. — When kept from contact of air, it sustains a red heat 
without decomposition. Hydrogen gas reduces it at ordinary tempera- 
tures. It detonates when heated with combustible bodies. (Berselius.) 

Os 99 .... 8609 

20 16 .... 13-91 

OsO- 115 .... 100-00 

(OsO' = 1244-487 + 200 = 1444-487. BerzeUus.) 

Hydrate of Osmic Oxide. — A saturated aqueous solution of bichlo- 
ride of osmium and potassium mixed with a small quantity of carbonate 
of potash or soda, exhibits no change at first, but gradually acquires a 
black turbidity, and deposits black hydrated osmic oxide, which must be 
freed from adnering potash by hydrochloric acid. — The filtrate is pale 
yellow. — If too much carbonate of potash be added, the greater part of 
the oxide remains dissolved, forming a dark brown solution, from which, 
however, it separates slowly when left at rest, and immediately on boiliug, 
the separation in either case being almost complete. (Berzelius.) 

Osmic Salts. — Osmic oxide and its hydrate are insoluble in acids, 
hydrochloric acid alone colouring them yellow after long digestion. Osmic 
salts obtained by other processes are brownish yellow. 

D. Teroxide of Osmium, or Osmioiu Acid ? ObOK 

This oxide is supposed by Berzelius to exist in the rose-coloured 
alkaline liquid (p. 406), which is produced, accompanied by precipitation 
of the protoxide, on digesting an aqueous solution of sesquichloride of 
osmium and potassium mixed with potash. 

E. OsMio Acip. OsO\ 

Formation, 1. Osmium does not oxidize in the air either at ordinary 
temperatures or at lOO""; at higher temperatures, however, oxidation 
takes place. In the finely divided state, as it is obtained by reduction 
with mercury or formic acid, it may be set on fire, and then continues to 
glow ; in the more compact state, it ceases to burn as soon as it is taken 
out of the fire. The lower oxides of osmium, when heated in the air, 
are converted into osmic acid and volatilize. (Berzelius.)— 2. Osmium 
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which has been strongly ignited^ is insoluble* in nitric acid, aqua-regia 
and other acids ; that which has been less strongly ignited is slowly die- 
solved by moderately strong nitric acid, in the fonn of osmic acid, which 
passes over when the liquid is distilled; it dissolves more readily in 
aqua-regia, and with yet greater facility in hot concentrated nitric acid. 
Osmic acid is likewise formed when the lower oxides of osmium, or the 
compounds of chloride of osmium with other metallic chlorides, are heated 
with nitric acid; also when vapour of chloride of osmium mixed with 
chlorine gas is passed into milk of lime. (Berzelius.) — 3. When osmiuii 
is ignited with hydrate of potash in contact with the air, or with addition 
of nitre. 

Preparation. 1. By slowly passing oxygen gas over osmium heated 
to redness in the first of two bulbs blown on a glass tube. The greater 
part of the osmic acid then collects in the second bulb, which must be 
kept cool ; 2 or 3 per cent, is carried further with the oxygen gas, which 
should therefore be passed through ammonia or potash. (Berzelius.) — 
2. By Wohler 8 process (p. 269, No. 3.) — 3. By keeping an intimate 
mixture of 3 parts of osmide of iridium and 1 part of nitre at a strong 
red heat in an earthen crucible, till the mass becomes pasty, and vapours 
of osmic acid are evolved — dissolving the product, when cold, in tho 
smallest possible quantity of water — mixing the solution in a retort with 
a quantity of sulphuric acid (formed of equal parts of oil of vitriol and 
water) sufficient to neutralize the potash — and distilling rapidly, aa long 
as osmic acid continues to pass over. The osmic acid coats the receiver 
with a white crust, and afterwards fuses in drops at the bottom of the 
watery liquid. (Wollaston, Schw, 57, 827; also Poffg, 16, 167.) 

Properlies. Sublimes in colourless, transparent, shining needles; 
solidifies, after fusion, in a white, translucent, crystalline mass, which, at 
the temperature of the hand, may be bent like wax. ( Yauquelin.) Fuses 
more easily than wax into an oily liquid. (Yauquelin.) Boils and evapo- 
rates without decomposition at a moderate heat. A slight rise of tempe- 
rature causes it to sublime in needles from one part to the other of the 
vessel in which it is kept. (Wohler, Fogg, 31, 164.) Does not redden 
litmus when dissolved in water. (Tennant, Yauquelin.) — Its taste is acrid 
and burning, like that of oil of cloves. (Yauquelin.) Sweetish. (Tennant.) 
Has an in supportably pungent odour, resembling that of chlorine or iodine. 
(Yauquelin.) Air containing vapour of osmic acid, attacks the lungs 
strongly when inhaled, producing long-KSontinued expectoration, and excites 
a burning pain in the eyes. (Berzelius.) Even extremely small quantities 
of the vapour act violently on the eyes and lungs. (Wohler.) — ^ As a 
remedy for poisoning by osmic acid. Clans recommends the immediate 
inhalation of sulphuretted hydrogen. f' — Osmic acid blackens all oiganic 
substances, even the cuticle, by reduction of osmium, especially when 
they are wet. (Tennant, Yauquelin.) 

Os 99 .... 75-57 

40 32 .... 24-43 

0»0* 131 .... 100-00 

(OsO* = 1244-487 + 400 = 1644-487. BereeUus.) 

Decompositions. 1. Osmic acid may be sublimed withont decom- 
position in hydrogen gas; but if the hydrogen mixed with the vapour be 
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paased through a tube heated to redness at one point, the reduction of the 
osmium takes place at that point, without explosion, and does not extend 
to the colder parts of the mixture. Osmic acid is likewise reduced by an 
alcohol-flame. If therefore a granule of osmium be placed on the edge of 
a piece of platinum foil, and held in the flame of a spirit-lamp, in such a 
manner as to allow part of the flame to rise freely into the air, this part 
becomes brightly luminous, — because the osmic acid formed by the 
combustion of the osmium mounts upwards, and is again reduced by the 
flame to metallic osmium, which thus mixes with the flame, as a finely 
divided solid body, and thereby increases the luminosity (II., 29). 
(Berzelius.) — 2. The acid defla/prates on*glowing coals, like nitre. (Th6nard.) 
— 3. Phosphorus reduces the metal from the aqueous solution. (Tennant, 
Fischer.) — 4. The osmium is reduced to the metallic state from the aqueous 
solution of the acid, by nearly all the metals, even by mercury, which 
forms an amalgam, and by silver, which acquires a black coating, but not 
by gold, platinum, rhodium, or iridium. (Tennant.) — From the pure 
aqueous solution, metals precipitate but a small quantity of osmium, 
together with an osmiate of the metallic oxide, but from an acidulated 
solution they precipitate the whole. (Berzelius.) Zinc, cadmium, tin, 
and iron, throw down the osmium from the acidulated solution in the form 
of a blue or reddish black powder, which remains for a long while 
suspended in the liquid, and gives it a blue colour; on antimony, bismuth, 
lead, copper, mercury, and silver, on the contrary, the osmium is imme- 
diately deposited as a solid crust, and does not impart any blue colour. 
If the zinc is in contact with platinum, the osmium is deposited in the 
form of a reddish grey film on the glass in the neighbourhood of the 
platinum. Lead efiects an incomplete reduction, and finally throws 
down a white powder. Silver immersed in the liquid becomes covered 
with various tints, and ultimately turns black; this eflect taking place 
even in solutions which are so dilute aj3 scarcely to give off any odour. 
Silver thus tarnished does not lose its coating of osmium till it is heated 
in the air nearly to redness. (Fischer, Fcgg, 12, 499.)^5. Green vitriol 
reduces osmium from the aqueous solution; protochloride of tin has no 
action upon it. (Fischer.) — 6. The dry acid is aecomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, yielding sulphide of osmium and water; the action takes place 
even in the cold, and is attended with rise of temperature. (Berzelius.) 
— 7. The aqueous acid treated with a small quantity of sulphurous acid, 
turns yellow (probably from formation of sulphate of osmic oxide); a 
larger quantity turns it brown (probably from sulphate of the sesqni- 
oxide); a still larger quantity, green; and a still further addition gradually 
turns it deep blue (sulphate of the blue oxide). (Berzelius.) — 8. The 
solution of osmic acid in a large excess of aqueous ammonia blackens 
slowly in the cold, but in a few hours when heated, nitrogen gas being 
slowly evolved, and ammonio-sesquioxide of osmium deposited in the 
form of a transparent, yellowish brown film. (Berzelius.) — 9. The colour- 
less solution of osmic acid in alcohol or ether deposits all the osmium in 
the metallic state in the course of a few hours. Osmic acid dissolved in 
water is not decomposed by alcohol or ether; but tallow or oil effects the 
decomposition. (Berzelius.) Tincture of galls colours the aqueous solution 
purple at first, and afterwards dark blue, by formation of the blue oxide. 
(Tennant.) 

C(mJb\iMiJtifm^, a. With Water. — Aqueous Oshic Acid. — The acid 
dissolves readily in water, (Vauquelin.) It dissolves very slowly^ even 
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at the temperature at which it melts. (Berzelioa.) Tnnspaient and 
colourlesfl solutioo, which has the taste and smell of the acid. 

b. With Acids. — The mixture of osmio acid with the aqueous solatioiu 
of the stronger mineral acids is yellowish red, smells of osmic acid^ and 
giyes it off when distilled. 

c. With Salifiable Bases, forming salts called Osmiates. Aqoeons 
osmio acid does not expel carbonic acid from the alkaline carbonates. 
(Berzelius.) The dry alkaline osmiates are yellowish red; the aqueous 
solutions, yellow; they do not emit any odour of osmic acid, and give off 
that acid but partially when boiled. Even when osmiate of potash or 
soda is heated to redness, a large quantity of osmio acid remains behind. 
According to Fr^my (Compt. rend. 18, 1110), the alkaline osmiates yield 
with sulphurous acid, peculiar compounds, in which the properties of tli« 
sulphurous acid are masked. 

Osmium and Phosphorus. 

A. Phosphide op Osmium.-— Osmium ignited in phosphorus-vapoar, 
takes it up, and becomes incandescent. After strong ignition, the com- 
pound is white and exhibits the metallic lustre; after very slight ignition, 
it is black, and acquires the metallic lustre by pressure. Sometimes takes 
fire spontaneously in the air, burns without flame or odour of osmic acid, 
and is converted into phosphate of osmious oxide. (Berzelius.) 

B. Phosphate op Osmious Oxide, or Osmious Phosphate. — 
a. Formed by the combustion of phosphide of osmium. Dissolves partially 
in cold nitric acid, forming a green solution; with hot nitric acid it forms 
osmic acid. — b. By treating the hydrated protoxide with aqueous phos- 
phoric acid. Dark blue-green, difficultly soluble in water, (Berzelius.) 

Osmium and Sulphur. 

When osmium and sulphur are heated together in a retort, the osmium 
bums brightly in the sulphur vapour, and forms sulphide of osmium. 
(Berzelius.) Sulphuretted hydrogen precipitates sulphide of osmium from 
the hydrochloric acid solutions of all the oxides of osmium; from the 
rose-coloured solutions, however, (those, namely, which contain the 
teroxide) the precipitation takes place but slowly. All the sulphides of 
osmium thus obtained are dark yellowish brown, and dissolve sparingly 
in water, forming deep yellow solutions; they dissolve readily in nitric 
acid, forming sulphate of the protoxide if the sulphide of osmium is in 
excess, but if an excess of warm nitric acid be used, osmic acid is given 
off, and sulphate of the bioxide is produced. (Berzelius.) 

A. Bisulphide of Osmium. — 06S'.-»Aqueou8 bichloride of osmium 
and potassium forms with sulphuretted hydrogen, a dark yellowish brown 
precipitate, which dissolves slightly in water, forming a yellow or reddish 
yellow solution. In aqueous caustic alkalis it does not dissolve more 
freely than in water, and after drying is completely insoluble in them. 
(Berzelius.) 

B. Five-halves Sulphide op Osmium. — OsS*,OsS'. — Formed by 
igniting the tetrasulphide in vacuo. Contains 38*4 parts (2^ At) sulphur 
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to 90 pta. (1 At) osminm. By ignition in an atmosphere of hydrogen, it 
IB very slowly reduced to the metallic state. The hydrogen, even after it 
has passed over the ignited substance for two hours, still contains a small 
quantity of hydrosulphnrio acid, (Berzelius.) 

C. Tbrsulphipe of Osmium. — OsS'. — The rose-coloured solutions of 
teroxlde of osmium are precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen, only when 
they are first saturated with it, and then set aside for some time in a 
closed vessel at a temperature between 50° and 70°. If the solution is 
very dilute, or if it is mixed with any other, it retains its rose-colour even 
when thus treated; and when it is evaporated, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
escapes. (Berzelius.) 

D. TsTBAfiULPHiDB OP OsHiUM. — OsS^ — Aqueous osmic acid is 
immediately coloured black-brown by sulphuretted hydrogen, ^but does 
not yield a precipitate till an acid is added to it, in which case the liquid 
becomes completely decolorized. The brown-black precipitate becomes 
black when dry. When ignited in a distillatory apparatus exhausted of 
air, it gives off sulphur, and then, at a certain temperature, exhibits 
incandescence, decrepitates, acquires a grey colour and metallic lustre, and 
is converted into B, the change not being accompanied with evolution of 
any permanent gas. It is insoluble in caustic alkalis^ alkaline carbonates, 
and alkaline hydrosulphates. 

E. Sulphate of Obmioub Oxide, or Osmious Sulphate. — Formed 
by dissolviug sulphide of osmium in an insufficient quantity of nitric acid, 
or hydrated osmious oxide in sulphuric acid. Dark brownish-green 
solution, which^ when evaporated, leaves a dark greyish brown mass with 
dendritic excrescences. This residue is easily soluble in water and alcohol. 
The aqueous solution is precipitated by carbonate of ammonia, potash, or 
soda, with which, on evaporation, it yields a greenish brown, efflorescent 
residue which remains dry. When carbonate of ammonia is used, the 
residue yields by distillation water and sulphite of ammonia, and leaves 
grey metallic-looking sulphide of osmium. (Berzelius.) 

F. Sulphate of Blue Oxide of Osmium. — When an aqueous solution 
of osmic acid is mixed with excess of sulphurous acid, and the dark blue 
liquid evaporated, the excess of sulphurous acid escapes, and there remains 
a dark blue, fissured, but rather soft mass, which appears copper-coloured 
when perfectly dry. The residue, when heated, first gives off water, then 
osmic acid, and lastly, a lar^e quantity of blue sublimate, containing a 
considerable amount of sulphuric acid, and, after being heated to full 
redness, leaves metallic osmmm, having a bluish white metallic lustre, and 
the form of the original substance. The ammonia placed in the receiver 
first becomes yellow by absorbing osmic acid, and afterwards purple 
brown, because a considerable quantity of the blue sublimate likewise passes 
into it; when evaporated, it assumes a dark brown colour, and leaves a 
dark brown saline mass, which appears to contain sulphate of sesquioxide 
of osmium. The washed and dried blue residue, heated in hydrogen 
gas, yields water, sulphuric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and finally a 
large quantity of blue sublimate, leaving a residue of osmium combined 
with a small quantity of sulphur. The blue residue, when thoroughly 
dried, is no longer soluble in water, which, however, becomes blue by 
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contact with it, and likewise aoid by taking up the exoess^'of snlplmric 
acid. The undissolved portion, washed with water and then ezpoaed to 
the air in the moist state, a^n imparts a blue colour to a fresli portion 
of water. Before drying, the blue salt is soluble in caustic alkalis and 
alkaline carbonates; irom this solution it is, for the most part, precipitated 
bj hydrochloric acid, but the supernatant acid liquid remains brown from 
the presence of sesquichloride of osmium. (Berzelius.) From the bine 
solution mixed with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, iron does not preci- 
pitate all the osmium, so that the liquid remains of a darker green colour 
than an iron solution, and the precipitated osmium, if washed and dried, 
and then heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen, gives off water, a small 
quantity of blue sublimate and hydrosuiphuric acid ; it therefore retains 
a small quantity of sulphuric acid. (Berzelius.) 

A blue sublimate is likewise formed when osmium containing snlphnr 
is heated in oxygen gas ; it is less volatile than the osmic acid formed at 
the same time, and nearly insoluble in water; — ^also when osmide of 
iridium is fused in a distillatory apparatus with bisulphate of potash ; 
this blue sublimate, however, contains so much acid that it dissolres in 
water. (Berzelius.) 

G. Sulphate op Osmic Oxide, or Osmic Sulphate.— Formed by 
dissolving bisulphide of osmium in excess of cold nitric acid, and evapo- 
rating. A small quantity of osmic acid volatilizes at the same time. — 
Dark yellowish brown syrup, which dissolves in water, and forms a 
brownish yellow solution. The solution reddens litmus strongly ; its taste 
is neither acid nor metallic, but bitter. It becomes somewhat ptder when 
mixed with sulphurous acid, but does not turn blue. It is precipitated by 
alkalis, and forms with chloride of barium a yellow precipitate containing 
osmic oxide. 

[Vauquelin did not succeed in causing osmium to combine with iodlae, by heating 
the two together in a glass tube.] 

Osmium and Chlobine. 

A. Protochloridb of Osmium. — Chlorine gas does not act upon 
cold osmium ; bnt when dry chlorine is passed over the metal heated in » 
long tube, protochloride of osmium is first produced, in the form of a dark 
green sublimate, and afterwards, at a greater distance from the osmium, a 
red sublimate of the bichloride. — Protochloride of osmium, if exposed to 
the air, — in which case it absorbs moisture, — or if prepared with moist 
chlorine gas, forms dark green needles. It dissolves in a very small 
quantity of water, formiug a beautiful green liquid, which, on the addition 
of more water, suddenly becomes opaque and gradually filled with ^]:reon, 
woolly particles of osmium ; a still larger quantity of water decomposes 
it immediately, osmium being precipitated in blue flakes, while hydro- 
chloric acid and osmic acid remain in the liquid. (Berzelius.) 

Os 99'0 .... 73-66 

CI 35-4 .... 26-34 

OsCl 104-4 .... 100-00 

B. Sesquichloride of Osmium ? — Known only in combination with sal- 
ammoniac. Appears to possess a brown or puiple-red colour. Thus, 
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when a saturated aqueous solution of osmio acid is mixed with hydro- 
chloric and mercury, and the mixture set aside till the odour has disap- 
peared, and the liquid is eyaporated in vacuo over oil of vitriol, there 
remains a shining purple varnish which has a metallic taste, hlackens the 
skin, softens when exposed to the air, and dissolves in water and alcohol. 
The aqueous solution mixed with alkalis forms at first a clear mixture, 
which on digestion at a gentle heat, deposits black oxide of osmium. 
(Berzelius.) 

C. Bichloride of Osmium. — ^When chlorine gas is passed over 
heated osmium, this compound is produced in the form of a dense cloud 
which condenses to a red powder. If the chlorine gas was moist, or if 
the bichloride of osmium be exposed to the air, it is first converted into 
a transparent yellow film, then into a dark yermillion-coloured mass, 
which does not fuse at the heat of the hand, and, in the further part of 
the tube, into yellow laminss and needles united in stellate groups, which 
melt at the heat of the hand, are probably richer in water than the red 
crystals, perhaps also contain a different proportion of chlorine. — Bichlo- 
ride of osmium dissolves in a small quantity of water, forming a yellow 
solution, which turns green when mixed with a large quantity of water, 
then becomes quickly opaque, and is decomposed with complete loss of 
colour, like the solution of protochloride of osmium. (Berzelius.) 

D. Terchlaride of Osmium? — Known only in combination with sal- 
ammoniac. 

£. Hydrochlorate of Osmic Acid. — Formed by mixing aqueous 
osmic acid with hydrochloric acid, or by dissolving osmium in aqua-regia, 
a large quantity of osmic acid, however, volatilizing, even at ordinary 
temperatures. Yellowish red liquid, which smells of osmic acid. A zinc 
plate immersed in it first produces a beautiful blue colour, and afterwards 
precipitates the osmium in black flakes. The dilute solution is coloured 
blue by tincture of galls. (Vauquelin.) 

OsMniM AKD Nitrogen. 

H A. OsMiAMic Acid. — Os*NO* according to Gerhardt ; or Os'NO*, 
according to Fritzsche & Struve. — Formation. By the action of ammonia 
on osmic acid. — ^When caustic ammonia is added to a solution of osmic 
acid in excess of potash, the deep orange colour of the liquid soon changes 
to light yellow, and a new salt is produced, which separates in the form 
of a yellow crystalline powder, sometimes immediately, sometimes on 
eyaporating the liquid at a gentle heat. The presence of potash, or any 
other metallic oxide, is not absolutely necessary to the formation of the 
new acid j but the ammoniacal salt which is formed when ammonia alone 
is added, is very liable to change, and decomposes during evaporation. 
Fritzsche & Struve, who discovered this new compound, assign to it the 
formula OsN,OsO^; regarding it as a compound of nitride of osmium 
OsN (to which they give the name of Osman) with osmic acid ; hence they 
call it Osman-osmic acid (OsmanrOsmiumsdure). Gerhardt, on the con- 
trary, regards it as a compound of 2 At. osmium, 1 At. nitrogen, and 
5 At. oxygen, its formation taking place in the manner represented by 

the equation, 

2080* + NH3 « 3H0 + 0«2N0». 
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If Fritzsehe and Struye's fommla were correct^ the formation of the 
acid would be attended with evolation of 1 At oxygen; but ibey pu> 
ticularly observe that no escape of gas takes place. On tJie other 
hand, it must be admitted that the formula Os'NO^ accords better with 
the analyses made by Fritzsehe ic StruTOi than that which Qerhatdt 
assigns to the compound. 

Osmiamio acid is not known in the separate state. 



Calculatiorit 
according to Fritzsehe & Struve. 

Os^ 198 .... 81-14 

N 14 .... 574 

O^ 32 .... 13-12 



Calculation, 
according to Gerhardt. 

Os* 198 .... 78-67 

N 14 .... 5-56 

O* 40 .... 15-87 



Os^NO^ 244 



100-00 



Oa^NO* 252 



100-00 



Combinations, a. With Water. -^Aqueous Osmiamic Acid. — Ob- 
tained by cautiously adding sulphuric acid to a solution of osmiamate of 
baryta, or by decomposing recently prepared and still moist osmiamate of 
silver with dilute hydrochloric acid. The filtered liquid, which is of a 
light yellow colour, may be preserved without alteration for some days, 
provided it be sufficiently dilute j but in the contrary case, it tarns brown 
and decomposes, giving off gas and osmic acid, and depositing a black, 
non-explosive substance containing osmium. The same change takes 
place when a dilute solution of the acid is left to evaporate over oil of 
vitriol. 

Osmiamic acid is a powerful acid; it not only disengages carbonic 
acid from carbonates, but likewise decomposes chloride of potassium; 
thus, when a drop of aqueous acid is left to evaporate on a glass plate in 
contact with a crystal of chloride of potassium, crystals of osmiamate of 
potash are obtained. — Metallic zinc dissolves in the aqueous acid, causiog 
a slight evolution of gas ; part of the acid is, at the same time decom- 
posed, and the zinc becomes covered with a closely adhering, black depoeit, 
while portions of flocculent matter become diffused through the liquid, 
which at the same time acquires the odour of osmic acid. The action 
stops, as soon as all the non-decomposed acid is saturated with zinc. — 
Acids at ordinary temperatures exert no decomposing action on aqueous 
osmiamic acid, but on the application of heat, the liquid turns brown, and 
gives off osmic acid. The products of decomposition vary according to 
the nature of the acid. 

b. With Salifiable Bases, forming salts called Osmiamates. — These 
salts are formed: 1. By the direct action of osmic acid on an ammoniacal 
solution of the bases (in this way the potash, zinc, and silver-salts are 
formed). — 2. By precipitating a solution of osmiamate of potash with 
various metallic salts. — 3. By decomposing the silver-salt with metallic 
chlorides.— They are anhydrous. When heated, they are decomposed, 
with explosion, the products of the decomposition being metallic osmium, 
an osmiate of the base, and an osmic compound containing less oxygen. 
In many of these salts, the same decomposition is produced oy percussion. 
Osmiamate of mercurous oxide, however, volatilizes without explosion 
when suddenly heated, aud gives off an odour of osmic acid. Most of 
the osmiamates are affected by acids, in a similar manner to aqueous 
osmiamic acid. [Por the action of hydrochloric acid on osmiamate of potash, see p. 420.] 

Aqueous osmiamic acid and the soluble osmiamates give a dirty yellow, 
non-crystalline precipitate with acetate of lead, light yellow with mercu- 
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rons nitrate^ and a lemon-yellow, orjetalline precipitate with nitrate of 
silver. (Fritzsche & Strnre.) IT 

B. NiTRATB OP OsMiovs OxiDE, or OsMious NiTRATB. — The hy- 
drated prooxide dissolyea in cold nitric acid, forming a green eolation, 
which, if eatnrated, dries np on evaporation to a green, transparent 
Tarnish. (Berzelius.) 

C. Ammonio-bEsquioxide op Osmi0M.->To form this compound, 
osmic acid is dissolved in excess of strong aqneoos ammonia, and the 
reddish yellow mixture kept for a while in a stoppered bottle at a tempe- 
rature between 40° and 60*^, till it acquires a black-brown colour, and the 
ammonio-sesquioxide of osmium begins to precipitate; the bottle may then 
be opened, as the evolution of osmic acid is at an end, and the nitrogen gas 
would otherwise be unable to escape. The decomposition takes place 
slowly in the cold, but in two hours if aided by heat. The dark liquid, 
which holds the greater part of the compound in solution, is finally 
evaporated in an open vessel, till all the free ammonia has escaped, and 
the black precipitate is washed upon a filter. — Brown-black powder.-— 
"When heated after diying, it decomposes with a hissing noise, nitrogen 
and aqueous vapour being evolved, the osmium reduced to the metallic 
state, and the mass blown out of the vessel. If it has been previously 
boiled with solution of potash, and then washed and dried, that portion 
which is immediately affected by the heat, deflagrates with a report, and 
scatters the adjacent portions in the undecomposed state. It dissolves 
sparingly in acids, forming a brown solution. Formic acid does not 
reduce it. It is insoluble in water. (Berzelius.) 

Even when aqueous sesquichloride of osmium and ammonium is mixed 
with excess of carbonate of potash, the filtrate evaporated to dryness, 
then saturated with hydrochloric acid, and mixed with potash, a precipi- 
tate is obtained which explodes with violent evolution of gas when heated, 
and therefore still contains ammonia. (Berzelius.) 

D. OsMiATE OP Ammonia. — When ammonia is poured upon osmic 
acid, the two unite, with evolution of heat, and the compound fuses in 
yellow drops, which sink to the bottom and solidify in the form of orange- 
yellow, non-crystalline osmiate of ammonia. This compound when 
exposed to the air, smells strongly of osmic acid ; it dissolves in water, 
forming a reddish yellow solution, and may be separated therefrom with- 
out decomposition, provided no free ammonia has been added to it. 
(Berzelius.) 

IT E. OsMiAMATE OP Ammonia. — Prepared by decomposing osmiate 
of silver-oxide with chloride of ammonium. Crystallizes in large crystals, 
which appear to be isomoiphons with those of the potash-salt. They 
dissolve readily in water and alcohol, and decompose, with explosion, at 
125^ (Fritzsche & Struve.) IT 

F. Sulphate op Sesqitioxide op Osmium and Ammonia. — Formed 
by dissolving ammonio-sesquioxide of osmium in dilute sulphuric acid, 
and evaporating. — Brown, soluble in water. — The excess of sulphuric 
acid may be removed by evaporation and heating, without reducing the 
osmium ; but the residue, when dissolved in water, leaves a small quantity 
of basic salt. (Berzelius.) 
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G. Protoghlobidb of Osmium and Ammonium. — 1. When chlorine 
gas which has been passed over heated osmium, and is consequently mixed 
with vapour of bichloride of osmium, is received in aqueous ammonia^ 
and the excess of ammonia is expelled from the brown liquid by evapora- 
tion, a yellowish brown solution is obtained, apparently containing this 
salt, and leaving, on evaporation, a brown residue, whicn, when freed by 
careful heating from excess of sal-ammoniac, exhibits a greenish hue<< — 
2. When bichloride of osmium aud potassium is dissolved in aqoeous 
ammonia, a dark green powder remains, which likewise appears to consist 
of protochloride of osmium and ammonium. On evaporating the liqnid 
filtered from this powder, and heating the residue till the sal-ammoniac 
begins to evaporate, protochloride of osmium and ammonium remains, 
mixed with chloride of potassium. (Berzelius.) 

H. Sesquichloride of Osmium and Ammonium. — Formed by dis- 
solving the ammonio-sesquioxide of osmium in strong hydrochloric acid, 
and evaporating the deep yellowish brown solution to dryness. — Brown- 
black, amorphous mass, permanent in the air. — When heated in a retort, 
it fuses imperfectly, swells up (which, however, maj be prevented by the 
addition of a third of its weight of sal-ammoniac), gives off hydrochloric 
acid, and leaves metallic osmium. — It dissolves in water, forming a brown- 
black solution, but if it has been too strongly heated, a basic stdt remains 
undissolved in the form of brown flakes. Zinc immersed in the aqueous 
solution precipitates but a small portion of the osmium, even when heated 
with excess of acid, and iron none at all. The compound likewise dis- 
solves in alcohol with the same colour, but not so abundantly as in water. 
(Berzelius.) 

I. Terchloride of Osmium and Ammonium. — This composition 
probably belongs to the salt about to be described. Osmic acid is 
saturated with aqueous ammonia; the solution left to itself for a few 
days, at the ordinary temperature of the air, and protected from sun- 
shine; then supersaturated with hydrochloric acid; a small quantity 
of mercury introduced into the mixture, and frequently shaken up 
with it for a few days, till the osmic acid has disappeared; and the 
brownish purple-red liquid evaporated to dryness after the mercury has 
been poured off. A dark brown residue remains, which is to be dissolved 
in alcohol; a substance is then left behind, which forms a purple-brown 
solution in water, and appears to consist of sesquichloride of osmium and 
ammonium. On the other hand, when the splendid red alcoholic solution is 
abandoned to spontaneous evaporation, terchloride of osmium and ammo- 
nium is left in the form of a brown, confusedly ciystalline mass. This 
substance, when distilled, gives off sal-ammoniac and leaves osmium; it 
forms an intensely dark red solution in a small quantity of water, and a 
purple or rose-coloured solution in a larger quantity, like permanganate 
of potash. Fixed alkalis, in the cold, do not alter the colour of tho 
solution; on digestion, however, a lower degree of oxidation is pro- 
duced by the action of the ammonia which is set free. (Berzelius.) 

K. Nitrate of Sbsquioxide of Osmium and Ammonia. — 
Formed by dissolving the ammonio-sesquioxide in nitric acid. The 
solution saturated while hot, deposits the compound in the form of a 
dark brown powder. The acid solution yields, on evaporation, a brown 
extractive matter, which at 40^ dries up to the same brown earthy sub- 
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stance. Thit) body, when heated in a retort, bams like wet gunpowder' 
and scatters the Odmiam about in the foim of a black, non-metallic 
powder. — Dissolves sparingly in cold water, much more freely in hot 
water. (Berzelins.) 

When osmiate of potash is distilled with hydrochloric acid, osmic 
acid is evolved, and there remains a chloride of osmium, from which sal- 
ammoniac precipitates a minium-coloured salt, very slightly soluble in 
water, and leaving pure osmium when ignited. (Fi^my.) 

tit is not yet ascertained which of the chlorides of osmium is contained 
lis salt.] 

Osmium and Potassium. 

A. Pkotoxidb op Osmium with Potash. — When protochloride of 
osmium and potassium is decomposed with excess of potash, a small 
quantity of the protoxide remains in the solution, imparting to it a dirty 
greenisu yellow colour. (Berzelius.) 

B. Sesquioxide op Osmium with Potash. — Ammonio-sesqnioxide 
of osmium dissolves in aqueous caustic potash and carbonate of potash. 
(Berzelius.) 

C. Teroxide op Osmium with Potash. — Aqueous, — Forms a rose- 
coloured liquid (p. 407 !>.)• Berzelius. 

This composition probably belongs also to the following red salt, whick 
Fr6my calls Osmite of FoioAh, Aqueous osmiate of potash mixed with a 
small quantity of alcohol becomes hot, assumes a red colour, and deposits 
the salt in the form of a red powder, the osmium indeed beinff often 
completely precipitated in this form. The powder is washed with 
alcohol, which does not dissolve any of it It crystallizes in beautiful 
red octohedrons. The weaker acids added to the solution, cause the acid 
of the red salt to split up into osmic acid and the black oxide. The salt, 
if immersed in cold aqueous sal-ammoniac, dissolves at first, but after- 
wards decomposes, depositing a yellow salt, which is scarcely soluble in 
water, and when ignited in a current of hydrogen gas, leaves pure 
osmium, (Fremy, (hmpC, rend, 18, 144.) 

D. Osmiate of Potash. — 1. Formed by mixing osmic acid with 
aqueous solution of potash, or by saturating hydrate of potash with the 
vapour of the acid. (Berzelius.) — 2. By igniting osmium with hydrate of 
potash or with nitre; part of the osmic acid, however, is lost by evapo- 
ration. (Tennant.)— The solid compound is dark red. (Berzelius.) — The 
aqueous solution is yellow, and smells slightly of osmic acid. (Tennant); 
according to Berzelius, on ths contrary, it does not smell at all. 

IT Sulphite op Osmious Oxide and Potash. — Chlorosmiate of 
potassium is not affected by sulphurous acid at ordinary temperatures; but 
when a perfectly saturated aqueous solution of sulphurous acid is poured 
upon the finely pulverized salt, a quantity dissolves, less than that which 
would be taken up by distilled water. The solution, when heated, 
undergoes partial decomposition, becoming dark green, in consequence of 
the separation of black osmic oxide; and if the hot liquid be then filtered, 
unaltered chlorosmiate of potassium crystallizes out after cooling. But 
when a solution of the same salt is heated with sulphite of potash, it 
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acquires first a dark and afterwards a light rose-colonr, and at lenfih 
becomes quite colourless; at tlie same time, the sulphite of osmious oxide 
and potash separates out in the form of a white, pulrerulent precipitate, 
which must be collected and well washed. 

Light powder^ of the texture of magnesia, white, with a tinge of rose- 
colour, and consisting of small, soft, scaly crystals. It dissolves sparingly 
in water, and has a scarcely perceptible taste. In other respects it 
resembles the iridium salt, (p. 884) excepting that it decomposes at 180% 
aesuming a dingy violet colour, whereas the iridinm-salt bears a strong 
heat without decomposition. (Glaus, Ann. Fharm. 63, 355.) 

Anhydrous. Dried at 100^. Claiu. 

3K0 141-6 .... 34-65 3K0.... 141-6 .... 31*22 .... 31*14 

Os 99-0 .... 24-23 Os .... 99-0 .... 21*83 .... 21-90 

8-0 .... 1-96 O 8*0.... 1-76 

5SO» 1600 .... 39*16 5SO».... 1600 .... 35*27 .... 3&-20 

5HO.... 450 .... 9-92 

3(KO,SOS) + OsO,2SO».... 4086 .... 10000 +5Aq. 453-6 ....10000 

(Glaus, Ann. Phaim. 63, 355.) IT 

E. Protochloride op Osmium and Potassium. — a. Formed by 
dissolving protochloride of osmium, together with chloride of potassium, 
in the smallest possible quantity of water, evaporating, exhausting the 
residue with a small quantity of water, which leaves behind the greater 
part of the free chloride oi potassium, and again evaporating. Light 
brown prisms. Alcohol reduces a large quantity of the osmium which 
they contain. Hence, on attempting to remove the excess of chloride of 
potassium from the salt by alcohol, the whole of the osmium is reduced 
m the course of an hour : the portion of the brown crystals not di&solved 
by the alcohol, forms with water a brown solution, which blackens the 
skin, and after a while deposits metallic osmium, [reduced by the alcohol 
still present?]. — h. By mixing the aqueous solution of bichloride of 
osmium and potassium with alcohol; filtering from the precipitated salt; 
distilling the yellow filtrate or exposing it to sunshine, whereupon a 
small quantity of an ethereal compound is evolved, and a considerable 
quantity of osmium precipitated; and abandoning the liquid filtered 
therefrom to spontaneous evaporation. — The salt collects on the sides of 
the vessel in the form of effloresced, dark green, indistinct crystals, much 
more soluble in water than in alcohol, and forming a green solution.—- 
(Berzelius.) 

F. Setqtiickloride of Osmium and Potassium ? — ^Doubtful. On mixing 
a saturated aqueous solution of osmic acid with potash, then with hydro- 
chloric acid, allowing mercury to act upon it till the odour is entirely 
destroyed, and evaporating the filtrate, a brown double salt is obtained, 
mixed with free chloride of potassium, and slightly soluble in alcohol. 
This is perhaps the salt F. (Berzelius.) 

6. Bichloride of Osmium and Potassium. — Chlorosmiaie of 
Po^amtim.—- Formed by heating an intimate mixture of equal parts of 
pulverized osmium and chloride of potassium to commencing redness, in 
a current of chlorine gas. The chlorine is slowly absorbed ; to avoid 
loss of osmium, the unabsorbed portion of the gas is received in ammonia. 
From the resulting powder, which is black while hot, and of tibe colour of 
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minium after cooling, the exoeas of oliloride of potassium is dissolved 
out by a small quantity of cold water, the residue dissolved in hot water, 
and the solution left to spontaneous evaporation. 

Dark brown, shining, regular octohedrons, yielding a vermillion* 
coloured powder. The salt withstands gentle ignition, gives off chlorine 
gas together with a small quantity of sublimed protochloride of osmium, 
and leaves chloride of potassium, mixed with white, metallic-looking 
osmium. When distilled with nitric acid, it yields osmic acid, and leaves 
nitre, together with chloride of potassium, dissolves in cold water with 
a lemon-yellow colour, and more abundantly in hot water, with a deep 
yellow colour, inclining to green. Paper moistened with the aqueous 
solution, and exposed to sunshine, acquires a blue colour, which cannot 
be removed by washing. The aqueous solution is not affected by sul^ 
phurous acid, even at a boiling heat ; alcohol precipitates the dissolved 
substance in the form of a vermillion -coloured, crystalline, powder, the 
liquid retaining its yellow colour. (Berzelius.) 

The compounds of osmium have, as shown by Berzelius, a disposition 
to unite with those of iridium. Hence, when native osmide of iridium 
mixed with chloride of potassium is heated to redness in chlorine gas, a 
mixture of chlorosmiate and chloriridiate of potassium is obtained, in 
brown-black octohedrons. The analysis of this salt is given in the 
following table; its formula is 2(KCl,IrCl«)-hKCl,0sCP.— This salt, 
mixed with an equal weight of carbonate of soda, and ignited, gives off 
the greater part of the osmium in the form of osmic acid, and leaves 
sesquioxide of iridium, still containing a little osmic oxide, which may 
be removed by digesting in aqua-regia, then reducing the iridium, and 
heating it to redness in the air. (Hermann, Pogg^ 37, 407.) 

Berzelias. 

KCl 74-6 .... 30-52 .... 3046 

Oa 99-0 .... 40-51 .... 40-64 

2C1 70-8 .... 28-97 .... 28-90 



KCl^OsCl* 244-4 .... 10000 .... 10000 

Hermann. 

2KC1 223-8 .... 80-53 

Oa 99-0 .... 13-50 .... 13-4 

2lr 198-0 .... 27-00 .... 266 

6Cl 212-4 .... 28-97 

2(KCl,IrCl*) + KCl,08CP 733-2 .... 100-00 

IT Bisulphite op Osmious Oxide with Chloride op Potassium. 
— 3KC1 -f OsO,2SO».— Formed by treating the salt E with hydrochloric 
acid. — Brown-red, crystalline salt, very soluble, and having a sharp 
taste. Anhydrous.-— (Glaus, Ann, Pkarm, 67, 375.) 









ClaoB. 


3K 


117-6 


.... *" #0 ...I 


29-38 


Os 


99-0 


.... 25-06 


25-00 


O 


8-0 


... £ L / ...1 


2-47 


2S02 


64-0 


16*16 .... 


16-40 


3C1 


106-2 


.... ZO'oO ...I 


26-75 




394-8 


.... 100-00 


10000 



If H. Osmiahatb op Potash. <^ Prepared in the manner already 
described (p. 413), or better, by dissolving solid osmic acid in a strong 
solution of potash mixed with ammonia^ and agitating the mixture. 
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The liqoid tbea assumes a light yelloir coloor, and finally depoaits 
the salt in the form of a yellow granular powder. The salt may like* 
wise be produced by passmg the vapours of the distilled osmie liquors 
(obtained in the treatment of platinum ore) into ammoniacal potash- ley 
properly cooled : care must^ however, be taken to avoid the simultaneous 
distillation of nitrous vapours, which would exert a decomposing action 
on the osmiamate. Carbonate of potash may be substituted for canstie 
potash; but it is less advantageous. To obtain the salt in definite 
crystals, the powder first obtained must be dissolved in the smallest pos- 
sible quantity of boiling water, and the solution left to cool; the salt is 
then deposited in small, lemon-yellow crystals. Larger crystals may be 
obtained by forming a saturated solution in the cold, and leaving it to 
spontaneous evaporation ; they then take the form of acute, square-based 
octohedrons. The crystals are anhydrous. The salt is much less soluble 
in alcohol than in water; it dissolves, however, in the former without 
alteration, and snficrs but slight decomposition during the evaporation 
of the solution. It is insoluble in ether. (Fritzsche & Struve.) 

Calculaiion, Fritzsche Calculaiionf 

according to Fritzsche & Strure. & Strove. \ eccording to Gerhardt. 

KO 47-2 .... 1614 .... 1613 KO 47*2 .... 15-77 

208 1980 .... 6810 .... 67-90 20s 198-0 .... 66-17 

N 140 .... 4-80 .... 4-82 N 14-0 .... 4-68 

40 32-0 .... 10-96 .... 1115 50 400 .... 13*38 

K0,08»N0* .... 291-2 .... 10000 .... 10000 KO,Os«NO».... 2992 ....100-00 

When this salt is moistened with strong hydrochloric acid, a strong' 
action is immediately set up, accompanied by a disengagement of 
chlorine, or perhaps of an oxide of chlorine; the acid acquires a fine 
pnrple-red colour; and the crystals of the salt become covered with a 
crust consisting of two kinds of crystals, into which the original crystals 
are in the end completely converted. Hydrochloric acid added to a cold 
saturated solution of osmiamate of potash, does not decompose it at 
ordinary temperatures; but, on the application of heat, the liquid 
acquires a transient red colour, then turns brown, and gives off osmic 
acid. If the boiling be continued till this last effect ceases, and the 
liquid evaporated to the crystallizing point, three salts are deponted, 
viz., a green salt in the form of hexagonal tables, another green salt in 
needles, and a red salt, all of which appear to decompose as they 
dissolve in water; they have not been further investigated. (Fritzsche & 
Struve.) 

Osmium and Sodium. 

Osmiamate op Soda. — More soluble than the potash-salt, and theie« 
fore best prepared by decomposing the silver-salt with chloride of sodium. 
The solution, when evaporated, yields syrupy crystals at first, but after- 
wards prismatic crystals are formed. (Fritzscne & Struve.) 



Osmium and Barium. 

Osmiamate op Baryta. — Prepared by decomposing the silver-salt 
with chloride of barium. Crystallizes readily in yellow shining needles^ 
tolerably soluble in water; detonates at 150''. (Fritische & Struve.) 
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Calculation, Fritssche Calculation, 

according to Fritzscbe & Stnire. & Struve. according to Gerhardt. 

BaO 76-7 .... 23-79 .... 2388 BaO 76*7 .... 2333 

20s 1980 .... <il-89 .... 61-07 203 1980 .... 6024 

N 140 .... 4-36 .... 4-27 N 140 .... 4-25 

40 320 ... 9-96 .... 10*78 0* 400 .... 1218 

BaO,OB-NO^.... 320-7 .... 10000 .... 10000 BaO.Os'NQS.... 328-7 ....100-00 



Osmium and Calcium. 

OsMiATE OF Lime.— -Aqueous osmic acid forms with lime^ a light 
yellow liquid, whioh yields a dark rod precipitate with infusion of galls. 
(Tennant.) A small quantity of formic acid added to the solution, 
throws down blue metallic osmium. (Fr. Weiss & Dbbereiner, Ann. 
Pharm. 14, 17.) — Vapours of osmic acid passed into excess of lime- water 
produce yellow flakes (p. 259, No. 26). (Vauquclin.) 



IT Osmium and Zinc. 

Osmiamate of Zinc-oxide. — Easily soluble; not obtained in the 
solid state. (Fritzsche & Struve.) 

B. Ammonio-osmiamate of Zinc-oxide. — 1. Formed by adding a 
zinc- salt to a solution of osmic acid in ammonia. — 2. By mixing the 
potash-salt with ammonia, and then adding a zinc-salt. — Light yellow, 
crystalline powder, which may be dried in the air without loss; is inso- 
luble in ammonia; is decomposed by water, even in the cold, and 
completely on boiling, the whole of the zinc-oxide separating out, and 
osmiamate of ammonia remaining in solution. (Fritzsche & Struve.) 

Calculation, Fritzsche Calculation, 

according to Fritzsche & Strove. & Struve. according to Gerhardt. 

2NH3 34-0... 10-69.... 10-35 2NH3 340.... 1041 

ZnO 40-2.... 12-6.^... 1228 ZnO 40-2.... 12*33 

Os^'NO^ 2440 ... 76-68 OsSNO* 2520... 77-26 

2Na^ZNO,08«N0« 318-2....100-00 2NH8,ZnO,OB«NO«....326-2... 10000 

[Gerhardt'8 formula for this salt agrees more closely with the analytical results 
than that of Fritzsche & Struve.] ^ 



Osmium and Tin. 

Onmiate of Tin ? — Osmiate of lime forms a brown precipitate with 
protochloride of tin. (Tennant.) 



Osmium and Lead. 

A. Osmiate of Lead-oxide. — Osmiate of lime yields a yellowish 
brown precipitate with lead-salts. (Tennant.) 

IT B. Osmiamate of Lead-oxide. — Nitrate of lead-oxide forms no 
immediate precipitate with osmiamate of potash^ but after some time 
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crystals are formed, which decompose with fetcility.-i^-A solntion of 
acetate of lead-oxide forms with solutions of the osmiamates, a non- 
crystalline precipitate, which at first exhibits a dirty yellow colour, bu& 
soon acquires a purple tint, and gives off osmic acid. (Fritzsche & Strare.) 

C. Chlorosmiamatb op Lead.— PbCl,PbO,08*NO?— When a 
solution of chloride of lead, or of the nitrate mixed with hydrochloric 
acid is added to a solution of osmiamate of potash, a yellow crystalline 
precipitate is gradually formed, which appears to have the composition 
just given. (Fritzsche & Struve.) IT 



Osmium and Coppbr. 

OsMiDB OF Copper.*— Very malleable; easily soluble in aqua-regia; 
the solution gives off osmic acid when distilled. (Tennant.) 



Osmium and Mercury. 

A. Osmium- AMALGAM. ^-Aqueous osmic acid decomposed by mercury, 
yields a soft amalgam, which becomes more compact when the excess of 
mercury is removed by pressure. On distilling this amalgam, metallic 
osmium remains in the form of powder. (Tennant.) 

B. Obmiate of Mercury.—- Osmiate of lime forms a white preci- 
pitate in solutions of mercury. (Tennant.) 

C. Protochloride of Osmium and Mercury.— When osmic add, 
dissolved in aqueous hydrochloric acid, is left in contact with mercury, 
reduction is set up, but ceases after a while ; and the brownish liquid 
deposits, on evaporation, a transparent, shining, purple-red, amorphous 
salt, having a metallic taste, iron or zinc immersed in its aqueous 
solution, precipitates nothing but mercury, while protochloride of osmium, 
and iron, or protochloride of osmium and zinc, remains in solution. 
(Berzelius.) 

IT D. Osmiamate of Mercurous Oxide. — Light yellow precipitate; 
amorphous, and insoluble in water; does not explode when heated. 
(Fritzscbe & Struve.) 

E. Osmiamate of Mercuric Oxide. — Prismatic crystals, which 
decompose very quickly. (Fritzsche & Struve.) 

Osmium and Silver. 

Osmiamate of Silver-oxide.— 1. Formed by dissolving osmic acid 
in an ammoniacal solution of a silver-salt, and then supersaturating with 
nitric acid. — 2. By adding a silver-salt to an ammoniacal solution of 
osmic acid, previously mixed with excess of nitric acid. — 3. By adding a 
silver-salt to a soluble osmiamate. Lemon-yellow, crystalline powder, 
very slightly soluble in water and in cold nitric acid; more soluble in 
ammonia, with which also it is capable of combining. When pK>tected 
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from light, it may he dried in vaoao, over sulphuric aoid, without black- 
ening; ultimatelj, however, it decomposes, and gives off osmio acid. 
At 80°> it decomposes suddenly, and with violent detonation ; percussion 
causes it to undergo a similar decomposition. A violent detonation is 
likewise observed when sulphuretted hydrogen is passed over the dried 
salt. Hot nitric acid readily decomposes the salt; the liquid first 
acquires a brown colour, then gradually becomes colourless^ and gives 
off osmic acid. (Fritzsche & Struve.) 

Calculation, Fritzsche Calculation, 

according to Fritzsche & Struve.^ & Struve. according to Gerhardt. 

AgO IH) .... 3fl5 S209 AgO 116 .... 31-52 

20a 198 .... 55-10 5501 20s 108 .... 63-82 

N 14 .... 3-88 N 14 .... 3-81 

40 32 .... 8-87 50 40 .... 10-85 



360 .... 100*00 AgO,OB«NO* .... 368 .... 10000^ 



Osmium and Gold. 

OsMiDB OF Gold.— -Very malleable alloy, which behaves with aqua« 
regis^ just like osmide of copper. (Tennant.) 



Osmium and Iridium. 

A. Osmidb of Iridium. — Found native (p. 254).— According to 
Berzelins, it consists partly of IrOs, partly of IrOs', partly of IrOs*.— ^ 
But whatever may be its proportional composition, specific gravity, aud 
behaviour in the alcohol flame, the crystalline form remains the same; 
namely, that of Fig» 135 and 137. The prisms are very much shortened: 
t :p=zlis°; r : «=:152^ Cleavage parallel to p. According to this, 
iridium and osmium must be isomorphous. (G. Rose, Fogg. 29, 452; 54, 
537.) This form has been previously described by Boumon. 

Osmide of iridium is extremely hard and brittle, has a specific gravity 
of 16*4 — 16*21, the colour of platinum, and generally a strong lustre. 
When heated in the air, it gives off osmic acid, with greater facility in 
proportion as it is richer in osmium, and becomes dull. When ignited 
for some time with nitre, or with hydrate of potash and nitre, it gives off 
part of its osmic acid, and forms osmiate of potash and the compound of 
sesquioxide of iridium with potash. According to Fischer (Pogg. 18, 
258;, it is decomposed much more easily by nitrate of lime, the decom<^ 
position taking place, indeed, even at a low red heat. Aqua-regia has 
scarcely any action upon osmide of iridium. To expel the osmium from 
a specimen of osmide of iridium, and determine the amount of iridium, 
the mineral is ignited in a crucible, and a drop of oil of turpentine let 
fall on it from time to time by means of a platinum wire with a loop at 
the end, the crucible being covered after each addition of the turpentine, 
and then opened again from time to time. The oil reduces the oxidized 
metals with evolution of light and heat; and on opening the crucible, the 
charcoal burns and oxidizes together with the osmium, which, by fre- 
quent repetition of the process, may be completely expelled. This 
process, however, is applicable only to IrOs* and IrOs^, not to IrOs. 
(Berzelins.) 

IT Fritzsche and Strive cleconipose osmide of iridium by adding 
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3 parts of the mineral in its natural state (not pulyeriied,) to a mixture 
of 1 pt. hydrate of potash and 1 pt. chlorate of potash, fused in a capa> 
cioue iron crucible over a spirit-lamp. The action commences as soon as 
the chlorate of potash begins to give off its oxygen^ the mixture acquiring 
a yellowish brown colour, and frothing up so violently that it is necessary 
to reduce the heat. The fused mass then becomes very viscid, giving off 
large bubbles of oxygen, and the osmide of iridium, which at first remains 
at the bottom, is then diffused throughout the whole mass, whereby the 
action is greatly facilitated. When this stage of the operation is attained, 
the action goes on without any further application of heat from without^ 
and after a while, the mixture becomes nearly black and solid. Up to this 
point no fumes of osmic acid are evolved, but as the mass solidifies, that 
ocmpound is given off in small quantity, especially if the application of 
heat be continued. On treating the cooled mass with water, an orange- 
yellow solution is formed, containing osmium and ruthenium, and a 
bluish black precipitate containing iridium, easily separated from the 
undecomposed osmide of iridium. This is the most convenient of all 
methods of decomposing osmide of iridium, because it is almost entirely 
free from the annoyance and danger attending the evolution of osmic 
acid. The only inconvenience attending is, that the crucibles are always 
attacked ; platinum crucibles are attacked by the caustic potash ; if a 
silver vessel be used, chloride of silver is formed, and mixes with the 
product ; gold crucibles would be the best, if they were not too costly. 
On the whole, the process is best performed in iron crucibles, but the 
product is then always more or less contaminated with oxide of iroa. 
(J. pr. Ghem: 37, 483; H. Hose's AnalyU Ckem. II. 241). IT 
The crystals examined by 6. Rose were as follows : 

a. From Newiansk. Of specific gravity 19*386, and the hardness of 
quartz; tin-white; does not alter or emit any odour of osmium when 
heated upon charcoal before the blowpipe; when fused with nitre, it 
smells faintly of osmium; does not dissolve in fused microcosmic salt or 
in aqua-regia. 

b. From Nischne Tagil. Of specific gravity 21*118, and of the 
hardness of quartz; lead-grey; when heated upon charcoal before the 
blowpipe, it loses its lustre, blackens slightly, and diffuses a penetrating 
odour of osmium; when held by a pair of platinum forceps in an alcohol 
flame, it renders the flame luminous, and colours it yellowish red. 

Berzelius {Fogg. 32, 232) distinguishes the following varieties of osmide 
of iridium: 

a, JBradlian, Small, irregular grains, which look as if they were 
corroded, and are sometimes flat, smooth, white, and shining, with a 
specific gravity of 16*445 (or 19*5, according to Wollaston). 

h, Siberian, Often constitutes the principal part of platinum-ore^ 
especially of that from Katharinenburg, Slatoust, and Kischtin. — a« Re- 
sembles the Brazilian; sp. gr. from 18*645 to 19*25. — ^. The most 
common variety. Its composition is about IrOs. Flat, smooth, shining 
laminse, which scratch glass, and make an impression upon a steel plate, 
when broken upon it; sp. gr. 19*25. When ignited in a platinum spoon, 
they produce only a momentary luminosity in the alcohol flame (p. 409). 
—7. Crystallized; partly IrOs', partly IrOs*, intermixed in separate 
granules. When heated to redness in a platinum spoon, it gives off a 
very large quantity of osmic acid, acquiring, in consequence, a burnt 
aspect and a darker colour. These grains, consisting of IrOs^ decom- 
pose, when heated in the air, much more quickly than those which consist 
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of hOi^, although the^ preyiouslj exhibit no difference in aspect or in 
colour.— Sinoe^ according to Gastav. Rose, the crystals which are richer 
in osmium have the specific gravity 21*118, and consequently the osmide 
of iridium is specifically heavier in proportion as it contains more 
osmium, it would appear that osmium in the compact state is denser than 
iridium. So far Berzelius. 

Berzelius. Thomson. 

Katharinenburg. America. 

^, P' y. Crtfttalliztd, 7. Qyttailized, 

Pd trace 

R 315 

Ir 46-77 

Os 49-34 25-1 .... 20 75-00 

Fe 0-74 .... 26-10 

2-77 



10000 102-87 

Many varieties of osmide of iridium contain small quantities of gold. 
(Wohler.) 

According to Tennant, osmide of iridium may be fused with bismuth, 
zinc, tin, lead, copper, silver, and gold. — No definite compound is thereby 
produced, but the grains of osmide of iridium are merely enveloped by 
the other metal, and remain unaltered, when that metal is dissolved 
in acids. (Berzelius.) — Wohler (Ann. Pharm, 30, 336) found osmide 
of iridium in gold which had been worked.— According to Faraday 
and Stodart {Ann. Chim, FhyB. 21, 73), 1 part of osmide of iridium 
forms with 33*3 parts of iron, a bluish mixture, which, though it contains 
no carbon, may be hardened to a certain extent like steel, and rusts much 
less quickly than that substance. — Osmide of iridium appears capable of 
uniting by fusion with steel in all proportions. 

B. Compound of the Sesquioxides of Iron and Chromium with 
THE Protoxides of Iridium and Osmium. — ^/rt^e.— Found in the na- 
tive platinum of the Ural, often filling up the interstices between the 
separate grains in large masses of platina. — Remains behind, when 
platina of this description is digested in aqua-regia, mixed with titani- 
ferous iron, chrome-iron ore, and hyacinths, and, in consequence of its 
greater levity, may be separated from these minerals by levigation. Soft, 
strongly lustrous, black, graphitic scales, having a density of 6*056, and 
attracted by the magnet. Completely decomposed when mixed with 
chloride of potassium and ignited in a current of chlorine gas, whereby a 
dark brown powder is obtained, perfectly soluble in water, and forming 
a red solution. This solution, when diluted, deposits reddish-black octo- 
hedrons of chlorosmiate of potassium and sesquichloride of chromium. 
By fusion with nitre, it is oxidized with evolution of osmic acid. It does 
not dissolve in any acid. (Hermann, J. pr. Chem. 23, 276.) 





Approximate Calculation. 
1070 .... 60-66 




Hermann. 




lOIrO 


a. 
60-60 
10-30 
13-89 
13-70 
trace 


Ii^O».... 
FeO .... 


62-86 


2080 

3Fe^0» 

3Cr»0» 

Mn«0» 


214 .... 12-13 

240 .... 13-60 

240 .... 13-61 


10-30 
12-50 
13-70 
trace 




1764 .... 10000 


98-49 




99-36 
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b is Hemiann 8 uudjas as giren hj himself; in a, tlie aeaqnioxide 
of iridium assumed to exist in the mineral by HeTmann, is reckoned ma 
protoxide, and his protoxide of iron as sesquioxide, to make the analjrsia 
accord with the preceding formula. According to this, the formula 
should be 2(IrO; OsO), (Fe'O"; Cr»0»), or more exactly: 2lrO, Pe»0* + 
2(|IrO;-^080) Ct^G^. This supposed constitution, howsTer, is irreocm- 
cilable with the magnetism of the irite, unless that property be due to 
the admixed chrome-iron ore. — The formula given by Hemuuin is: 
OsO,3lr»0'+4FeO,3Cr»0'; that of Berzelius (Jahraber. 22,191) is: 
FeO, 3lr»0*+ FeO, 080»+3(FeO, CrKP). 
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ADDENDA. 



To page 86. — Action of Acids and Acid Salts on Infusible While 
Preoipitale, — 1. When this compound is boiled with water mixed with 
a sufficient quantity of acid to dissolve it, the solution yields on evapo* 
ration white laminar crystals, having the composition, — 

2(H60,S03) + NH^Cl + HgCl; 

and the mother-liqnor contains sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of 
mercuric oxide. Ether dissolves out protochloride of mercury from the 
crystals ; water colours them yellow, and forms a basic salt. 

2. Water strongly acidulated with nitric acid, acts but slightly upon 
white jprecipitate in the cold, but dissolves it when heated. The solu* 
tion, when evaporated, first yields an abnr dance of white, laminar, silvery 
crystals, having the composition, — 

4HgCl + NH^O,NO*; 

they are insoluble in water, and, when digested in' ether, give up to that 
liquid a large quantity of protochloride of mercury; on further evapora- 
tion, the mother-liquor yields small, metallic-looking, oblique prisms, 
which appear to be a mixture of protochloride of mercury with a large 
quantity of nitrate of mercuric oxide and ammonia. 

3. Equal parts of white precipitate, chloride of ammonium, and 
hydrochloric acid, heated with 15 parts of water, form a solution, which, 
on evaporation, first yields crystals of chloride of sodium, and after- 
wards metallic-looking, four-sided laminm, soluble in water, and con** 
sisting of,*— 

4HgCl + NH*Cl + 4NaCl. 

4. White precipitate boiled with twice its weight of binoxalate of 
potash, and a sufficient quantity of water, leaves an insoluble residue of 
mercurous oxalate, the decomposition being attended with evolution of 
carbonic acid ; the solution, when exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
yields a precipitate of calomel. 

5. White precipitate boiled with three times its weight of cream of 
tartar, and a sufficient quantity of water, liberates carbonic acid, and 
forms a solntion, which, when evaporated, yields a succession of crystal- 
line salts, differing from one another in appearance, and not yet satis- 
factorily examinea. 

6. White precipitate boiled with acetic acid, also gives rise to evolu-> 
tion of carbonic acid and precipitation of calomel. The solution, when 
evaporated, yields yellow crystalline crusts, which soon blacken on ex- 
posure to Ught> and contain 72 '9 per cent, of mercury and Id'O chlo- 
rine; they appear to be a sexbasic acetate of mercurie amido-chloride-^'i 2 
At, water, 

7. White precipitate forms, with sulphate of quinine and very dilute 
sulphuric acid, a solution yielding indistinct crystals, which, after recrys- 
tallization from alcohol, appear to be composed of, 

12S0» + 6 qmilinc + 2S(y» + HgO,NH^O + HgQ. 

(Kosmann, H, J. Pharm. 14, 321; J. pr. Chem. 46, 81; abstr. 
JahresheridUy L <j6 K, 1847—8, 448.) 
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To page li2.'^Preeipitaium of Silver in ike Metallic SUde. — Tor 
fieparatiDg silrer in the metallic state from its solotion (oontainio^ lemd 
or copper), Kessler recommends tbe use of acetate of ferrous oxide, 
which precipitates the Bilrer completely, whereas green Titriol does not. 
The solution most be as free as possible from excess of acid, and largclj- 
dilated with water. (N. J. Pharm. 11, 80; Jakrab. 1847 — 8, 449.>-j- 
According to Mohr {Ann. Pkarm, 6Qj ^5)y when a pure silTer-solntion is 
treated in the cold with ferrons acetate, a dazzling white precipitate of 
silrer-acctate is first formed, but is quickly conrerted into metallic silver, 
the reduction bednning in isolated black points, and rapidly spreading 
throughout the whole mass. From solutions containing copper and free 
nitric acid, metallic silver separates at once. 

To pp. 135 and 165. — Reduction of Chloride of Silver. — According 
to Mohr (Ann. Pharm, 66, 65), the best of all reagents for this pnrpoee 
is metallic zinc With regard to Gregory's method of converting the 
chloride of silver into oxide, by boiling with strong potash-ley, Mohr 
observes, that part of the chloride of silver is apt to cs^e together, and 
thereby escape decomposition, and that the process succeeds best when 
the chloride of silver is previously levigated with water, and added 
to the potash-solution at a boiling heat. With respect to Le vol's 
method of boiling chloride of silver with potash-ley and sugar, Alohr 
finds that complete decomposition is thereby obtained, and that the 
reduced silver cakes together in dense masses, from which the liquid is 
easily decanted. 

To page 165. — Decomposition of Chloride of Silver by IfetaWc Sul- 
phides and Arsenides. — According to Malaguti and Durocher (Compe. 
rend. 25, 160), many metallic sulphides and arsenides have the power of 
decomposing chloride of silver, with comparative quickness when that 
compound is in the state of solution, more slowly by mere contact 

100 parts ZnS decompose 3 parts AgCL 

100 — CdS 14 

100 — BiS3 2 



100 


— PbS 


— 5 


100 


— SnS 


— i 


100 


— SnS? 


— 30 


100 


— Cu^S - 


— 360 


100 


— SbAs» - 


— 120 



and 100 parts of arsenide of cobalt decompose 166 chloride of silver. 
The same compounds in the form of minerals, from various localities, 
frequently exhibited ve^ different degrees of decomposing power. 
Bromide of silver was (decomposed to a certain extent by the same 
compounds; iodide of silver, not at all. 

To page ISS.'-^Soluhility of Chloride of Silver in Hydrochloric Add, 
—According to Pierre {N. J. Pharm. 12, 237J, 1 part of chloride of 
silver dissolves in 200 parts of strong hydrocnloric acid, and in 600 
parts of the same acid diluted with twice its weight of water. 

END OP VOL. yi. 
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THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 



OF THB 



CAVENDISH SOCIETY. 



The Anniversary Meeting of the Cavendish Society for the year 
1851 was held at No. 19, Montague Street, Ilussell Square, on 
Saturday, the 1st of March, at three o* clock in the afternoon* 

The Chair was taken by Thomas Graham, Esq., F.R.S., 
PsEsiDEKT, who callcd upon the Secretary to read 



THE REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

*'In their last Annual Report the Council referred with satis- 
faction to the progressive advancement of the Society, as indicated 
by the increasing number of its Members; and they expressed 
a hope that a similar extension would be effected during the 
year which then commenced. Such an extension seemed to bo 
required in order to place the Society upon a safe and permanent 
basis, and to insure the complete realization of its objects. Con- 
sidering the greatly increased extent to which the science of 
Chemistry has been cultivated in this country within the last few 
years, as compared with former times, it was thought that a con- 
siderable accession of Members might be obtained, and it was 
confidently anticipated, as the published works of the Society 
became better known, that the advantages resulting from such an 
Association would be more amply and adequately appreciated. 



" The Council, on reviewing the results of the past year's opera- 
tions, see no cause for discouragement, although they must admit 
that all that they desired has not been fully attained. The niunber 
of Members has \mdergone a slow but constantly occurring aug- 
mentation, and if the aggregate number be still not so great as it 
is desirable it should be, there is, nevertheless, every reason to 
believe that the limit to further extension has not been reached. 

'* A reference to the financial statements of former years will 
show the annual progress which has been made by the Society. 
Thus, in March 1849, 556 Members had paid the subscription, for 
the year 1848, and there were besides about 100 from whom the 
subscription had not been received, making the number of Members 
656. In March 1850, the number of Subscribers for 1848 had 
been augmented to 791, some of whom, however, had previously 
retired; and the numbers for 1849 were 694 who had paid, and 56 
whose subscriptions were due, making the number of Members at 
that time 750. During the past year, an increase has been effected 
to about the same extent as that which occurred in the preceding 
year, the Subscribers for 1 848 having been augmented to 885, and 
those for 1849 to 854. This last number may be considered to 
represent the extent of the Society at the present time. 

'* The Members have received the fourth and fifth volumes of 
Omelin's ' Handbook of Chemistry* for the past year, and the 
Council have pleasure in announcing that De. Wilson's work on 
Cavendish is now ready, and will be immediately distributed to the 
Subscribers of 1849. It was thought desirable to proceed with as 
little delay as possible in bringing out the former of these works, 
of which there remains but one more volume to complete the 
Inorganic part, and this the Members will receive in the course of 
the present year. The delay that has attended the publication of 
the • Life of Cavendish,' although unavoidable, was regretted by 
the Council, but they believe it has been more than compensated 
for by the large amount of interesting matter which the author 
was enabled to collect whilst seeking for some of the details of the 
biography without which he was unwilling to send his work before 
the public. The characteristic portrait of Cavendish, which forms 
the frontispiece to the book, has been obtained through the in- 
strumentality of a Member of the Society, Mr. Tomlinson. It is 



copied from a drawing, by Alexander, in the print-room of the 
British Miueum, and is considered, by those who knew the phi- 
losopher, to be a good and striking likeness. These accessions of 
matter have not only enhanced the value of the work as a literary 
production, they have also added to the expenses of publication, — 
a result which makes it necessary to limit the works issued for 
1850 to the two volumes of Qmelin's Chemistry, now in the hands 
of Members. 

** There are several works in course of preparation^ to be 
published in this or succeeding years. 

*' The first volume of the translation of Lehmann's Physiological 
Chemistry, by Dr. Day, is now in the hands of the printer, and this 
wiU be the first of the books to be issued for 1851. It will be 
followed by the sixth volmne of Omelin's Chemistry, which will 
conclude the Inorganic part of this work. The Organic part will 
then be immediately proceeded with. 

'* The translation of the Essays of Saussure is prepared, and the 
abstracts of the works of Hales, Ingenhousz^ Sennebier, Wiegmann, 
and other contemporaneous writers on the chemistry of vegetation, 
are nearly completed. 

'* Some of the Members have expressed a desire that the trans- 
lation of Bischofs Elements of Chemical and Physical Geology, 
which is among the works proposed for publication by the Society, 
should be commenced at an early period, but the Council have not 
hitherto found it practicable to make arrangements to this effect 
without retarding the completion of books previously under- 
taken. 

'' It has been suggested to the Council, that a valuable work, 
for the use of practical chemists, might be prepared through the 
co-operation of the Members of this Society. Most men engaged 
in scientific investigations, have occasion to refer to tables for 
facilitating the calculation of results ; yet there is no work extant 
in which there is a good and complete collection of such as 
relate to all the different departments of applied chemistry. It is 
proposed that the publication of a work, to be entitled ' Chemical 
formulae, and constants, for use in the Laboratory,* be undertaken 
by the Society ; and should this proposition be favourably received 



by the Members, and a prospect afforded of the means of obtaining 
the required matter, the Council will be prepared to carry it into 
effect* 

'* The first of the Society's publications, the volume of Chemical 
Reports and Memoirs, edited by Professor Graham, being out of 
print, those who now join the Society, and desire to obtain the 
whole of Gmelin s Chemistry, are supplied with the first volume on 
payment of half the subscription for 1848. In anticipation of a 
continued demand, by new members of the Society, for all the 
volumes of Gmelin's standard \iork, a larger number was printed 
than was immediately required, and copies still remain on 
hand. 

*' The Council trust that the interest evinced in the objects of the 
Association has been justified by the results of its operations, and 
that the exertions made for extending the limits of the Society, will 
not be relaxed until it has reached the point originally contem- 
plated, and which is now so nearly approached." 



• The Council will be glad to receive communications on this subject 
addressed to the Secretary, from members who may be able to afford assist- 
ance by supplying or suggesting matter for the propoaxl work. 
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It was mored by Mr. Pobbett, seconded by Mr. Bitttok, 

and resolved, • 

'^ That the Report just read be received and adopted." 

The Meeting then proceeded to the election of Officers for the 
ensuing year, and the following were declared to have been dulj 
elected: 

PrarOrmt 

PBOTI880B OBAHAX, F.R.S. 

Abthttb AiKiii, F.G.S. I Michabl Fabadat, D.C.L., F.RJS. 



Pbotisbob Bbandb, F.B.S. 
Eabl OB BvBLnroTOB, F.B.S. 
Sib JixBS Clabk, M.D., F.B.8. 

FB0FB88OB T. ClABK, H.D. 

Waltbb Cbxtm, F.R.S. 



J. P. aifisiOT, F.B.S. 
Sib. B. K. Kanb, M.D., F.R.8. 
W. A. MiiiBB, M.D.,F.B.S. 
BiCBABD Phillips, F.B.8. 
Pbofbssob Whbatstobb, F.B.S. 



Jacob Bell, M.P., F.L.S. 
GoLDiKa BiBD, M.D., F.B.S. 
Wabbbit db la Rub, F.R.S. 
W. Fbboubok, F.C.S. 
J. J. Gbippik, F.C.S. 
A. W. HoFiCAKH, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
G. D. liOBOflTABF, M.D., F.C.S. 
T. N. B. MoBBOK, P.L.S. 



CttVMtH 

Jonathan Pbbbiba, M.P., F.R.S. 

R. POBBBTT, F.R.S. 

R. H. Sbmplb, M.D. 

W. Shabpbt, M.D., F.R.S. 

Alfbed S. Taylob, M.D., F.R.S. 

Chables ToicLnrsoy, Esq. 

RoBEBT Wabikotok, F.C.S. 

A. W. WiLUAMSOK, Ph.D., F.C.S. 



ZvtKMuvix. 
Hbkbt BEArxoirr Lbesoit, M.D., F.R,S., St. Thama^B HoipitsU 

Theofhilits Redwood, Esq., 19, Montague Street, Bonell Square. 

It was moved by Dr. Semple, seconded by Mr, T. Hubbttck, 
and resolved, *« 

** That Dr. Basham, J. E. Bowica.n, Esq., and Pescival 
Johnson, Esq., be appointed Auditors for the ensuing year." 



The following Resolutions were then proposed and unanimously 
adopted : — 

Moved by Mr. BnTTON, seconded by Mr. Maitlakd, 

'*That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Pbe- 
BiDENT, Tbeasubeb, and CouKCiL, for their services to the 
Society." 

Moved by Mr. Wabben de la Rue, seconded by Mr. Jacob 
Bell, 

'' That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Hokobabt 
Local Secbetabies for their services to the Society.*' 

The Meeting was then adjourned. 

THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secbetabt, 

19, Montague Street, Russell Square. 

Mabch Ibt, 1861. 



CAYENDISH SOCIETY. 



Arthur Aikin, F.G.S. 
Profrbsor Brands, F.R.S. 
Eari. of Burlington, F.R.S. 
Sir Jambs Clark, M.D., F.R.S. 
Profeshor T. Clark, M.D. 
Waltbr Crum, F.R.S. 



Professor Graham, F.R.S. 

MioHABL Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
J. P. Gassiot, F.R.S. 
Sir R. Kank, M.D.» F.R.S. 
W. A. MiLXKR, M.D., F.R.S. 
Richard Phillips, F.R.S. 
Professor Whbatstone, F.R.S. 



Jacob Bell, M.P., F.L.S. 

GoLDiNO Bird, M.D., F.R.S. 

Warren de la Rub, F.R.S. 

W. Ferguson, F.C.S. 

J. J. Griffin, F.C.S. 

A, W. HoFMANN, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

G. D. LONGSTAFF, M.D., F.C.S. 

T. N. R. MoRSON, F.L.S. 



€antuSL 

Jonathan Pbrbira, M.D., F.R.S. 

R. PORRETT, F.R.S. 

R. H. Semplb, M.D. 

W. Sharpet, M.D., F.R.S. 

Alfred S. Taylor, M.D., F.R.S. 

Charles Tomlinson, Esa. 

Robert Warington, F.C.S. 

A. W. Williamson, Ph.D., F.C.S, 



Henry Bkaumont Lbbson, M.D., F.R.S., St. Thomas's Hospital. 
Theophilus Redwood, Esq., 19, Montague Street, Russell Square. 



The Caysndish Society was instituted for the promotioa of Che- 
mistry ^d its allied sciences, by the diffusion of the literature of 
these subjects. The Society effects its object by the translation of 
r^oent works and papers of merit ; by the publication of valuable 
original works which would not otherwise be printed, from the 
slender chance of their meeting with a remunerative s^ile ; and by 
the occasional republication or translation of such ancient or earlier 



modem works as may be considered interesting or useful to the 
Members of the Society. The publications and other business of 
the Society are conducted by the Council, who, with other officers, 
are elected by ballot at a General Meeting of the Society held on 
the 1st of March of each year. 

Members are admitted on application to the General or Local 
Secretaries, and contribute an Annual Subscription of one guinea, 
which entitles them to a copy of every work published by the 
Society for the period during which their membership continues. 
The number of works thus published will necessarily depend on the 
number of subscriptions, but will not be less than two octaro 
volumes for each year. These works are handsomely printed, on a 
uniform plan, for Members only. 

The following are the books issued for the years specified : — 

1848. 

1.---0HEMI0AL REPORTS AND MEMOIRS. Edited by Thoxab 
Gbaham, F.R.S. (Out of Print.) 

2.— HA2n>-B00E OF CHEMISTRT. By Lxopold axsLiir. Trans- 
kted by Hbney Watts, BA., F.CS. Vol I. 

1849. 
3.— HANB-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By Leopou) Gmlht. Vol II. 
4.--HAND-B00K OF CHEMISTRY. By Lbopou) Gmblik. Vol III* 
5.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF CAVENDISH. ByDr. Gboboe 

WlLSOW. 

1850. 
6.--HAND-B00K OF CHEMISTRY. By Lbopoli) Gmelik. Vol IV. 
7.— HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By Leopold Gmbliw. Vol V. 

1851. 

8.— PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. By Professor LEHKAifBr. 
Translated by Gborob E. Dat, M.D., F.R.S. Vol. L 

9.--HAND-B00K OF CHEMISTRY. By Leopold Gmblik. Vol. VI. 

The sixth volume of Ghnelin's Hand-Book of Chemistry, which 
will be ready by the end of the present year (1851), concludes the 
Inorganic part of this work. The part relating to Organic Che- 
mistry will be immediately proceeded with. 



The first of the Society's publications, the volume of Chemical 
Reports and Memoirs, being out of print, those who now join the 
Society, and desire to obtain the whole of Gmelin's Chemistry, are 
supplied with the first volume on payment of half the subscription 
for 1848. In anticipation of a continued demand, by new mem- 
bers of the Society, for all the volumes of Gmelin's standard work, 
a larger number was printed than was immediately required, and 
copies still remain on hand. 

Among the works which are either now in progress, or for the 
publication of which arrangements are being made, are — 

The second and third volumes of Lehuann's Physiological 
Chemistry, translated by Dr. Day. 

The Hand- Book of Chemistry, by Leopold Gmelin. (Organic 
Chemistry.) 

Bischof's Elements of Chemical and Physical Greology. 

The Essays of Saxjssube, together with abstracts of the works 
of Hales, Ingenhovsz, Sennebieb, Wiegmakn, and other con- 
temporaneous writers on the Chemistry of Vegetation. 

As the Council have no other available means of meeting the lia- 
bilities incurred in preparing and publishing the works undertaken 
by them than those afibrded by the subscriptions of the Members, 
it is necessary to make the subscription payable in advance, and to 
restrict the issue of books to those members only whose subscrip- 
tions have been paid for the year for which such books are issued, 
in accordance with the original laws of the Society. Any devia- 
tion from this regulation would involve a complication of accounts, 
which would greatly increase the expenses of management. 

The Council do not undertake to defray the expense of convey- 
ing books to those Members not resident in the Metropolis, except- 
ing where several volumes can be sent together in a parcel; and 
even in those cases it is hoped that Members will promote an 
economical arrangement, whenever practicable, by having the 
books sent in booksellers' parcels, or otherwise, free of charge. 



*«* It is requested that all communications and remittances be 
either addressed directly to the Secretary in London, or forwarded 
through the Losal Secretaries. 
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BoUon—U. H. Wataon, Esq. 

Brighton—T, Basse, Esq. 

Bristol— Wm. Herapath, Esq. 

Cambridge—^. H. Miller, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S. 

Carlisle — Dr. H. Lonsdale. 

Chsster — R. D. Qrindley, Esq. 

Cli/Um—G. F. Schacht, Esq. 

Ck>khester—T>T, Williams. 

Cork — Thomas Jennings, Esq. 

Corenfry— Francis Wyley, Esq. 

Derby— Dt. A. J. Bemays. 

Dublin — Dr. J. Apjohni 

Dudley^lL HoUier, Esq. 

Dvmfries — W. A. F. Browne, Esq. 

i>urAam— William Clark, Esq. 

Edinburgh— \>T. Geo. Wilson, F.R.S.E. 

jBz^r— George Cooper, Esq. 

Famham — W. Kewnham, Esq. 

GaXway — Dr. Edmond Ronalds. 

G'/flwproM?— Walter Crum, Esq., F.R.S. 

Oloucester — Thomas Hicks, Esq. 

Oosport — Dr. W. Lindsay, R.N. 

Guernsey— X>T. E. Hoskins, F.R.S. 

Halifax-io^ W. Qarliek. M J). 

Helstane—Q. W. Moyle, Esq. 



Hexham— John Nicholson, Esq. 
fforsliam—Y. Snelling, Esq. 
HvU—Z, L. Seaton, Esq. 
Leamington—^, A. Sandall, Esq. 
Leeds— ^. S. Ward, Esq. 
Leicester— J. H. Stallard, Esq. 
J . ji Dr. J. Dickinson. 

xverpoo | ^ ^ Edwards, Esq. 

Llandilo—B. Moi^gan, Esq. 
Madras— J, Mayer, Esq. 
Maidstone— DtkYid Walker, Esq. 

ir^«^A*.rf,,^i«^^^^ Graham, Esq. 
JUancnester — < 

Uames Young, Esq. 

NewcasHe-on-Tyne—'R. S. Gilpin, 
Esq. 

Newport (Monmouthshire) — ^Elienc- 
zer Rogers, Esq. 

JVorwicA— Edward Arnold, Esq. 

Nottingham— J>r. Thoa. Wright 

O^^/brrf— Nevil Story Maskelyne, Esq. 

Plymouth— J, Prideanx, Esq. 

Portsmouth— yf , J. Hay, Esq. 

St. Andrew' s-ryr. G. E. Day, P.R.8. 

St. Helen's (Lone.)— James Shanks, 
Esq. 

Sheffield — James Haywood, Esq. 

Southampton— W . B. Randall, Esq. 

Stoeibridge—QtOTge Edmondson, 
E£q. 

Swansea — Ebenezer Pearse, Esq. 

Whitehaven^ John B. Wilson, Esq. 

Windiester—Q. Gunner, Esq. 

Wolverhampton — B. Walker, Esq. 

Woreester—W. Penins, Esq. 

Torh—W, G. Procter, Esq. 
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